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CONCLUSION    OF    SUMMARY 


OF 


PROCEEDINGS  ON  THE  TRIAL, 


BY  the  terms  of  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Peers,  previous     1794 
to  the  prorogation  in  1793,  the  resumption  of  proceedings 
on  the  trial  had  been  fixed  for  the  second  Tuesday  in  the 
following  session.      The  Parliament  assembled  on  the  21st  Assembling 

of  Parha- 

of  January,  1794  ;  and}  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  the  meut- 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
postponed  the  reopening  of  the  Court  to  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  February.  On  the  Tuesday  before  the  day 
thus  appointed,  Mr.  Wigley  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Lords  representing  Desire  of  the 

0  Commons  to 


the  wish  of  the  Commons  to  proceed  upon  the  trial  from  P 
day    to    day,    which    was    agreed   to   without    a    division.  day 
Mr.  Jekyl  seized  the   opportunity  mven   by   a  motion  on  O 

•  J     °  J  tions  of  Mr. 

the  subject  of  the  impeachment  to  reflect  on  the  unex- 
ampled  tediousness  of  the  proceedings,  and  to  stigmatise 
the  protraction  of  the  trial  as  a  serious  violation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  He  was  checked  in  further  observa- 
tions of  the  same  character  by  being  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker. 

The  Lords  having  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  the  118th  day  of  the  trial, 
Mr,  Law  made  a  request  to  the  Court  that,  although 
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1794.    Mr.  Hastings  had  closed  his  defence,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  put  a  few  questions  to  the  Marquess  Cornwallis,  late 


dant  to  sum-  Governor    General   of   India,  who    had   lately  arrived    in 

mon  the 


o™qSs.   England  from  his  government.     This  was  not  objected  to 
by  the  Managers  ;  but  they  took  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
Desire  of  the  Out  that  Mr.  Larkins,  intimately  connected,   as  the  Com- 

Mana^ers  to 

Kins.  Mr<  pany's  Accountant  General,  with  matters  of  the  revenue, 
during  Mr.  Hastings'  administration,  was  also  recently 
returned  from  India,  and  that  they  might  probably  desire 
to  examine  him  on  several  points  of  the  evidence. 

Adjourn-          On   account  of  Lord   Cornwallis'  illness,    the   trial  was 

nient  on  ac- 

count  of  the  adjourned   to   the    19th,   and   from   that   day   to  the  25th 

marquess  J  • 

Shrew."11"'  of  the  month;  on  which  day,  the  Lord  Chancellor  in- 
formed the  Managers  that,  as  the  Marquess'  indisposition 
still  prevented  him  from  attending,  the  Defendant  had 
signified  his  readiness  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  his 
evidence,  and  to  enter  at  once  on  the  business  of  the 
trial.  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  part  of  the  Managers,  consented 
to  the  examination  of  Lord  Cornwallis  by  the  Defendant, 
whenever  he  might  be  well  enough  to  attend,  and  again 

Disinciina-    took    the    opportunity    to  remark   on  the   disinclination   of 

t  ion  of  DC-  * 

I'-i'i/Mr*  l°    •^•r>  Hastings    to   summon  Mr.  Larkins  as   a  witness,   and 

Larkms.       intimated  the  intention  of  the   Managers   to    call    him    on 

the    part   of    the    prosecution.      Mr.    Law    protested    that 

Mr.  Hastings  was  not  accountable  to  the  Managers  for  hid 

motives  in  forbearing  to  call  any  particular  witness;  and, 

after  a  few  observations   from   Mr.  Burke,   the   Managers 

Counter       proceeded   to    put    in    counter   evidence   to    that    of    the 

evidence  oil 

the  Benares  Defendant  on  the  Benares  Charge. 

Charge. 

Evidence  to       Almost  the  first  point  aimed  at  by  the  Managers,  was 

disprove  the          ..  .  »     i       <*i  »      i 

concurrence  to  disprove  the  statement  ot  the  Counsel,  that  the  exactions 

of  the  Coun-  *• 

"rettomon  on  Cheyt  Sing  had  been  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Hastings'  col- 

'"-•  leagues.      The  first  paper  produced  by  them  with  this  view 

was  objected  against  by  the  Counsel,  on  the  ground  that 
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the  concurrence  of  the  different  members  of  the  Council  of    1794. 
Calcutta  in  Mr.  Hastings'  measures  had  only  been  argued  objection  to 
in  their  speeches,  but  had  not  been  brought  forward  in  their  Defendant^ 

Counsel. 

evidence.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  opinion,  however,  was  in 
favour  of  its  admission,  as  being  part  of  a  consultation 
already  received,  and  explanatory  of  other  written  evidence. 
The  Managers,  therefore,  following  up  their  success,  pro- Summons  of 

Mr.  Francis 

ceeded  to  call  Mr.  Francis,  in  order  to  examine  him  on  the 
degree  of  assent  given  by  him  to  the  demands  on  Cheyt 
Sing.  But  Mr.  Law  at  once  interposed,  with  the  objection  His  exami- 

B  .        ,  nation  ob- 

that,  if  the  examination  of  Mr.  Francis  were  allowable  at  -Kc*ed  ,to  ty 

Defendant  s 

all,  it  should  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Counsel- 
proceedings,  when  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was 
being  brought  forward  ;  but  that,  if  he  were  now  summoned 
"  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  any  arguments  or  inferences 
that  were  drawn  by  the  Counsel,  he  is  called  for  a  purpose 
for  which  his  testimony  is  not  by  law  competent."  He 
subsequently  added  the  objection,  that  the  parole  evidence 
of  Mr.  Francis  could  not  be  admitted  to  contradict  the 
written  minute  given  in  evidence.  The  discussion  which 
ensued,  and  in  which  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Fox  were  the 
leading  speakers,  on  the  part  of  the  Managers,  consumed 
the  remainder  of  the  day's  sitting ;  and  eventually  the 
Lords  adjourned  to  their  chamber  of  Parliament,  in  order 
to  consider  the  question  proposed, — whether  it  was  com- 
petent for  the  Managers  to  examine  Mr.  Francis  respecting 
the  debate  held  by  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1778,  previous  to  the  written  minutes  that  appear 

upon  the  consultation  of  that  date  ?     On  the  motion  of  Lord  Question  re- 
ferred to  the 
Thurlow,  a  question  was  proposed  to  the  Judges,  for  their 

opinion  on  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
Managers. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  the  result  of  the  consideration 
given  to  the  proposed  question  by  tbe  Peers,  assisted  by  the 


IV 
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1794. 

Kxin^hTa- 
Francisnot 

allowed. 


Rcmon- 

strance  of 
and  MI-*C 


opinion  of  the  Judges,  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.  Their  Lordships  had  decided  that  it  was  not  com- 
potent  to  the  Managers  to  examine  Mr.  Francis  on  the 
subject  of  the  debate. 

This  adverse  judgment  of  their  Lordships,  delivered 
without  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
founded,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke  a  very  indignant  remon- 
strance. He  first  made  the  technical  objection  to  it, 
that,  as  the  Managers  had  been  allowed  to  put  the 
question  to  Mr.  Francis  whether  he  had  been  present  at 
the  debate  referred  to,  it  was,  "  likewise,  inclusively  com- 
"  potent  to  them  to  demand  an  account  of  what  that  debate 
"  was.  Otherwise,  to  give  the  first  is  nugatory  ;  and,  in 
"  our  view  of  it  —  if  your  Lordships  had  not  otherwise 
"  decided  —  it  would  be  downright  fraud  and  cheat/'  He 
then  complained  that  no  explanation  had  been  given  of  the 
"•round  of  their  decision  —  no  information  either  of  the  state 

O 

of  the  case  proposed  to  the  Judges,  or  the  case  stated  for 
their  own  discussion  ;  and,  though  called  to  order  by  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  proceeded  to  justify  his  view  of  the  law  by 
reference  to  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Mohun. 
Mr.  Fox  followed  Mr.  Burke  in  insisting  on  the  right  of 
the  Managers  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  ground  of 
their  Lordships'  judgment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reminded  the  Managers  that  the 
chancellor.  rule  of  proceeding,  applied  to  the  present  case,  had  been 
fully  considered  and  determined  on  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
trial,    and    had   been   all  'along   consistently    adopted   and 
acted  on.     But  Mr.  Burke,  admitting  the  precedent,  as  far 
as  the  present  trial  was  concerned,  again  argued  against 
its  equity,  and  protested  against  it  as  a  departure  from  the 
course   followed  on  similar  occasions,  in  former  impeach- 
ments. 
objected      Earl  Stanhope  objected  to  the  continuation  of  the  discus* 


Answer  of 

the  Lord 
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?ion,  a.s  irregular;  and,  in  reference  to  the  complaint  of  the     1794. 
Managers  that  they  were  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  principle 


which  had  guided  the  Lords  in  their  decision,  stated  that 
the  House  was  not  bound  to  give  reasons  for  its  judg- 
ments, but  that,  for  himself,  he  was  willing  to  let  it  be 
known  that  he  had  decided  mainly  on  the  principle  "  that  no 
"  parole  evidence  should  be  adduced  to  explain  written 
"  evidence." 

Lord  Carnarvon  reminded  the  Managers  that  they  were  qbscrva- 

P         ,         .  .  ,..,,.          tionsby 

out  of  order  in  commenting  on  a  decision  already  given  Lord  car- 

.  nar  von. 

by  the  Court  ;  and  suggested  that  they  woulcF  obtain  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter  in  the  regular  course  by 

continuing    the    examination  of  the    witness.     "Whereupon,  Question 

.  L        put  to  Mr. 
Mr.   Grey  put   the  following  question  to  Mr.  Francis  :  —  Francis. 

"  Whether,  between  the  time  of  the  original  demand  on 
Chcyt  Sing  and  the  period  of  your  leaving  Bengal,  it  was 
at  any  time  in  your  power  to  have  reversed  or  put  a  stop  to 

the  demand  on    Cheyt  Sing?"     Mr.  Law  objected  to  the  objected  to 
•i    i  ^     i      T\  ^     -i        11         T       -i  t>y  ^r-  i»i\v. 
question,  on  the  ground  that  the  Defendant  had  produced 

no  evidence  on  the  subject  it  referred  to.  He  declined 
to  add  to  a  delay  already  intolerable  by  further  agitating  a 
question  he  had  recently  discussed. 

Mr.  Burke  quoted  precedents  in  support  of  the  ric;ht  of  the  R^pi-v  of 

Mr.  Burke 

Managers  to  produce  new  evidence  in  opposition  to  that  for«nd«r,Fox. 
the  Defence.  He  spoke  on  the  question  for  more  than  an 
hour,  particularly  insisting  on  the  principle  that  impeachments 
were  governed  by  laws  of  their  own,  and  were  not  to  be 
fettered  by  common  law  rules.  Mr.  lrox  also  spoke  at 
length,  dwelling  on  the  duty  of  the  Lords  to  free  themselves 
from  technicalities,  and  insisting  on  the  principle  that  the 
publicity  of  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  was  that  which 
made  men  respect  them  ;  whereas,  private  decisions  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  character  of  the  Judges. 

Further  time  was  consumed  in  discussing  the  form  of  the 
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1794.     question  proposed  for  their  Lordships'  decision;  and,  when 

the   terms   were   arranged    and    the  Peers  were  about  to 

Address  of    adjourn  to  their  chamber,  Mr.  Hastings  rose  and  addressed 

Mr.Hait-         ,  J 

ings.  the  Court,  as  follows  : — 

"  Before  your  Lordships  adjourn  to  your  chamber  in  Parliament,  I 
humbly  entreat  that  you  will  allow  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  you. 
My  Lords,  this  was  not  my  original  intention,  till  a  very  short  time 
before  I  came  down  to  this  place ;  but  I  was  alarmed  with  many  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  absolutely  necessary. 
What  I  have  heard  to-day  renders  it  more  necessary  for  me  to  say  to 
your  Lordships  what  I  wish  to  say.  I  have  hastily  put  down  my 
thoughts  in  a  few  loose  sheets,  almost  too  incorrect  to  be  read  to  your 
Lordships,  but  I  had  not  time  to  do  it  better.  Something,  too,  I  have 
added  here.  May  I  have  permission  to  read  these  minutes  ?  " 

Several  Lords. — "  Hear,  hear." 

Mr.  Hastings. — "  In  the  petition  which  a  noble  Lord  *  had  the  good- 
ness to  present  to  your  Lordships  for  me  on  Tuesday  last,  I  informed 
your  Lordships  that  I  should  forego  the  benefit  which  I  had  hoped  to 
derive  from  the  testimony  of  the  noble  Marquess  Cornwallis,  whose  ill 
state  of  health  might  possibly  disable  him  from  attending  to  deliver  it, 
without  the  loss  of  so  much  time  as  might  involve  me  in  the  peril  of 
losing  this  session,  and  seeing  my  trial  adjourned  over  to  another  year ; 
and  I  prayed  your  Lordships,  therefore,  to  order  that  the  trial  should 
proceed,  and  that  it  should  proceed  with  that  degree  of  acceleration  and 
dispatch  which  a  due  regard  to  the  general  rights  of  justice  and  the 
sufferings  of  an  individual  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  trial  might 
induce  your  Lordships  to  adopt.  The  immediate  cause  of  my  troubling 
your  Lordships  with  that  address,  was  a  report  com'eyed  to  me  that  your 
Lordships  had  been  pleased,  in  consideration  of  the  noble  Marquess' 
illness,  to  adjourn  the  trial,  which  stood  for  Monday  last,  to  the 
Tuesday  following,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  me  to  make  my  option 
in  the  mean  time,  and  to  signify  it  to  your  Lordships,  either  that  the 
proceedings  on  the  trial  should  be  stopped  until  the  noble  Marquess' 
health  should  be  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to  attend  in  his 
place,  or  that  it  should  proceed  without  it. 

"  If  this  information  had  been  given  me  on  grounds  of  authority,  I 
should  not  trouble  your  Lordships  at  this  time,  but  rely  with  implicit 
and  most  assured  confidence  on  such  a  pledge  as  it  would  be  criminal  to 
distrust,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  admit,  for  an  instant,  the  sup- 
position, that  your  Lordships  would  offer  me  an  alternative  which 
included  so  great  a  sacrifice,  without  a  most  absolute  determination  to 
fulfil  the  condition  of  it.  But  I  neither  know  the  terms  on  which  that 


Lord  Ilawkesbury. 
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declaration  of  your  Lordships  was  made,  nor  with  certainty  do  I  know      1794. 

whether  it  was  made  at  all ;  and,  when  I  see  the  time  so  very  near  in         

which  it  has  been  annually  customary  for  your  Lordships  to  adjourn 
the  trial  for  many  weeks,  to  allow  for  the  absence  of  the  Judges  on  the 
circuit,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  greatest  alarm  lest  the  same  obstruction 
should  be  given  to  this  trial,  in  this  period  of  it,  when  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  and  defence  have  been  finally  and  declaredly 
closed,  and  almost  a  whole  year  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  latter. 

"  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  sacrifice  I  made  to  cut  off 
all  possible  delay,  that  I  omitted  evidence  on  two  charges,  and  gave  up 
the  pleadings  of  my  able  advocates  on  both.  This  year,  it  is  known  to 
your  Lordships  with  what  earnestness  and  anxiety  my  Counsel  solicited 
your  Lordships  for  permission  to  call  Marquess  Cornwallis  as  an  evi- 
dence, and  that  I  have  departed  from  the  whole  tenor  of  my  conduct 
throughout  this  trial  by  being  the  mover  myself  of  these  delays  of  my 
cause  to  attain  it,  and  I  thank  your  Lordships  for  acceding  to  it. 

"  My  appeal  to  that  noble  witness  was  not  made  on  slight  grounds. 
When  I  first  notified  to  him  my  intention  of  calling  for  his  evidence,  I 
had  never  had  any  communication  with  his  Lordship  respecting  the 
subject,  but  I  knew  what  was  the  truth,  and  I  was  confident  that  he 
would  declare  it.  I  knew  his  heart  and  mind;  I  knew  myself;  and 
therefore  I  knew  with  the  most  absolute  certainty  what  his  testimony 
would  be.  Yet  I  have  made  this  great  sacrifice,  added  to  the  past;  and 
surely,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  unreasonable  in  exacting  this  only,  as  a 
requital,  that  my  trial  may  suffer  no  further  delay.  I  do,  therefore, 
most  earnestly  supplicate  your  Lordships  to  grant  me  the  indulgence  of 
a  continuation  of  your  proceedings  in  this  Court  without  any  adjourn- 
ment for  the  circuits,  or  any  other  delay,  except  the  other  business  of 
Parliament  should  render  it  unavoidable ;  and  that  you  will  afford  me 
such  an  assurance  of  it  as  shall  quiet  my  mind  from  [its  present]* 
apprehensions. 

"  [My  Lords,  do  not  think  this  request  presumptuous,  nor  that  it 
proceeds  from  an  impertinent  curiosity.]*  There  are  other  more  urgent 
motives;  and  pardon  me  if  once  more  I  repeat,  as  my  plea  for  making 
it,  that  I  am  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  my  prosecution  [in  this  Court],* 
which  has  never  before  suffered  any  trial,  [even  of  the  most  criminal 
nature,  except  in  the  times  of  originating  disorder  and  rebellion],*  to 
exceed  a  period  of  twenty-two  days;  that,  as  I  have  already  been 
subjected  to  a  prosecution  which  has  now  endured  past  six  years,  I  may 
yet,  if  I  may  trust  to  my  understanding  of  all  that  I  have  heard  this 
day  and  the  past,  be  the  continued  subject  of  it  during  six  more  years, 
if  I  live  so  lon.if." 

Mr.  Burke  observed  that  the  delay  the  cause  had  recently  Answer  of 

•  •       Till.     Wi.vl-n 


Mr.  Burke. 


*  "  History  of  the  Trial," 
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1794.     experienced  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Hastings'  application  tor 
permission  to  have  the  Marquess  Cormvallis'  evidence.     He 
further  remarked  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  made  similar  com- 
plaints of  delay  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 
Reply  of  Mr.      Mr.  Hastings  replied  in  these  words  :  "Five  years  ago. 

Hastings.  .  ... 

I  did  complain  of  the  length  of  this  trial  ;*  for  it  was  then 
without  precedent  that  a  criminal  trial  should  endure  so 
long.  And,  if  I  have  complained  every  year,  has  not  every 
year  been  the  cause  of  it  ?  I  do  complain  of  it ;  and  I  say 
that,  from  whomsoever  it  proceeds,  it  is  an  abuse  of  justice. 
If  I  have  undergone  a  prosecution  of  six  years,  is  that  an 
argument  why  I  must  endure  it  six  years  longer?" 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Fox,  who  concurred  with 
Mr.  Hastings  in  the  request  to  the  Lords  that  the  trial 
might  be  proceeded  in  with  as  much  expedition  as  their 
Lordships'  important  avocations  might  admit,  the  Lords 
adjourned  to  their  chamber. 

proposed          On  the  reassembling  of  the  Court,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
Mr.  Francis  the  121stday  of  the  trial,  the  Lord  Chancellor  announced 

not  allowed  * 

bythoLovds.  the  decision  of  the  Lords,  assisted  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges, — that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Managers  to  put 
the  proposed  question  to  Mr.  Francis. 

production       The  next  evidence  offered  by  the  Managers  was  a  letter 
bylUna-     signed    by    Mr.    Hastings,  Mr.   Barwell,   Mr.   Wheler    and 

gCTS.  _ 

Mr.  Francis,  but  which  the  Counsel  had  argued  from  as 
not  signed  by  Mr.  Barwell.  Mr.  Law  waived  any  objec- 
tion to  the  admission  of  the  paper,  admitting  he  had  been 
misled  by  a  duplicate  of  the  letter,  to  which  Mr.  BarwelPs 
signature  was  wanting.  The  Court  refused  to  allow  a 
discussion,  raised  by  the  Managers,  on  their  right  to  the 
admission  of  the  paper,  irrespective  of  the  Counsel's  assent. 

*  Mr.  Hastings  refers  to  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  presented  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1789,  and  which  is  noticed  in  the  present  "  Summary  of 
Proceedings  ;"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  xv. 
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The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion  J794. 
on  the  admissibility  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eaton  to 
Mr.  Fowke,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Benares 
Narrative ;  but  on  this  the  Managers  gave  way,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Other  discus- 
sions followed  on  the  admission  of  a  report  by  Mr.  Duncan 
to  Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  state  of  Benares,  in  1 788.  This 
was  eventually  conceded  to  the  Managers,  and  long  extracts 
were  read  from  the  report,  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Court  for  the  space  of  two  hours. 

After  the  reading  of  another   paper  by  the  Managers.  Discussion 

J  on  admission 

Mr.  Grey  proposed  to  read  what  he  designated  a  pamphlet,  $  jj^*jjf° 
written  and   published    by  the  authority  of  the   court  of  court  of  i)f- 

T^«  i  ,    •    •          ii     •  •    •  -nr       TT  .rectors  on 

Directors,  and  containing  their  opinion  upon  Mr.  Hastings  Mr.  Hast- 

0  .  .          ings' treat- 

proceedings  with  regard  to  Cheyt  Sing.     Mr.  Law  objected  gjfBl 

that  the  publication  in  question  had  the  sanction  of  a  certain 
number  only  of  the  Directors,  and  that  it  was  a  party 
pamphlet,  written  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  contest 
between  the  Company  and  other  persons  who  were  bringing 
the  affair  before  the  Parliament  ;  adding,  that  "  any  pub- 
lication of  the  sort,  not  in  the  course  of  duty,  is  a  libel — 
an  actionable  libel."  Minutes  of  the  court  of  Directors 
were  read,  to  show  that  the  paper  in  question  was  the 
authorised  production  of  the  Board ;  but  Mr.  Law  still 
insisted  that  the  publication  of  such  a  paper  was  libellous. 
Mr.  Burke  was  proceeding  to  observe  on  "  the  prostituted 
audacity  of  the  criminal  at  the  bar,"  in  writing  tin  insolent 
letter  to  the  Directors,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  Marquess 
Townshend.  A  prolonged  discussion  ensued  on  the  character 
of  the  paper  in  question,  and  the  proofs  of  its  being  an 
authorised  publication  of  the  Directors.  Mr.  Law  main- 
tained that  the  paper  professed  to  be  written  for  the 
justification  of  the  Directors,  and  was  not  communicated 
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1794.  to  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Burke,  in  answer,  stated,  he  was 
ready  to  prove,  if  it  were  necessary,  another  communication 
of  their  disapprobation  from  the  Directors  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Hastings  interposed,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

tkm  by'Sir.  "  My  Lords,  I  beg  that  1  may  be  allowed  to  speak  one  word.  I  will 
Hastings,  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  instance,  besides  this,  in  the  whole 
service  of  the  Company,  of  the  court  of  Directors  publishing  any 
strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  their  servants,  which  they  did  not  com- 
municate to  their  servants.  If  I  had  committed  any  offences  which  the 
court  of  Directors  thought  deserved  their  reprehension,  I  was  the  person 
that  should  have  known  it,  not  the  public.  If  it  was  for  their  own 
justification,  they  are  parties,  and  what  they  say  cannot  reach  me. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  court  of  Directors,  in  the  course 
of  my  service,  did  find  fault  with  me ;  but,  upon  the  close  of  my  service, 
they  gave  one  sanction  to  all  that  I  had  done,  and  that,  I  should 
suppose,  obliterated  all  their  former  censures,  so  far  as  they  respected 
my  general  conduct.  Of  this  I  was  never  apprised ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  instance  of  the  court  of  Directors  ever  ordering  such  a  paper 
to  be  laid  before  the  public." 

Mr.  Burke  replied  that  it  was  the  sentiments  of  the  Di- 
rectors, as  contained  in  the  paper,  and  not  the  publication  of 
them,  with  which  they  were  concerned ;  and  retorted  on 
Mr.  Hastings  that  he  had  published  at  Calcutta  a  libel 
upon  the  court  of  Directors,  relative  to  their  judgment 
upon  him,  given  regularly  in  their  court,  without  pre- 
vious communication  to  them  of  the  subject  of  that  libel. 
Mr.  Hastings  answered: — "I  beg  leave  most  solemnly  to 
deny  it,  and  to  affirm  that  that  declaration  is  a  libel,  and  is 
of  a  piece  with  all  the  declarations  I  have  heard  from  this 
authorised  and  licensed  " — adding,  after  a  pause,  and  looking 
at  Mr.  Burke — "  Manager."  Mr.  Burke  reasserted  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  published  at  Calcutta  an  unauthorised 
paper,  censuring  the  court  of  Directors  for  their  reflections 
on  his  conduct.  To  this  Mr.  Hastings  replied : — "  I  published 
a  narrative.  I  published  no  letter  to  the  court  of  Directors. 
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I  knew  my  duty  too  well,  and  I  owed  them  too   much     1794. 
respect." 

Further  conversation  ensued  respecting  the  description  of 
the  paper  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Managers  to  put  in 
evidence ;  and,  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Lords  to 
deliberate  on  their  decision,  Mr.  Hastings  again  addressed 
them  as  follows:  — 

"  It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  trouble  your  Lordships,  and  I  have  Address  of 
only  two  words  to  say.     I  have  prayed  your  Lordships  that  there  may  inK's. 
be  no  further  delay  in  this  trial.     I  have  perhaps  presumptuously  prayed 
your  Lordships  to  afford  me  some  assurance  that  this  cause  shall  go  on 
without  any  further  interruption.     This  is  the  first  of  March,  and  it  has 
been  rare  that  your  Lordships  have  sat  after  this  date ;  but  you  have 
adjourned  five  or  six  weeks,  to  let  the  Judges  go  their  circuit.     I  beseech 
your  Lordships  not  to  let  me  suffer  the  torment  of  so  long  delay  again. 
I  am  totally  worn  out.     I  can  bear  it  no  longer." 

Mr.    Burke   remarked    that    the    Managers   were    quite  observation 

.  by  Mr. 

prepared  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  delay  complained 
by    Mr.  Hastings,   and   intimated  that  he  expected  to  be 
allowed  to  submit  evidence  in  reference  to  the  statements 
contained  in  a  petition  of  Mr.  Hastings  recently  presented 
to  their  Lordships.* 

The   Court  reassembled  on  the  7th  of  April,  after  the 


*  The  Petition  referred  to  was  presented  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  25th  of  February.  It  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  That  the  trial  of  the  Petitioner  having  been,  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
Lordships,  already  in  two  instances  adjourned,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Petitioner  to  avail  himself  of  the  evidence  of  the  Most  Noble  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis,  at  such  time  as  the  restoration  of  his  Lordship's  health  might  permit 
his  Lordship  with  safety  and  convenience  to  attend  the  trial  of  the  Petitioner, 
the  Petitioner  has  lately  learnt,  with  the  deepest  concern,  that  the  present 
state  of  his  Lordship's  health  affords  no  reasonable  prospect  of  his  early 
attendance  in  their  Lordships'  House.  The  Petitioner,  therefore,  feels  himself 
reduced  to  the  painful  alternative  of  foregoing  altogether  the  advantage  he  had 
assured  himself  his  cause  and  character  would  have  derived  from  an  appeal  to  his 
Lordship's  testimony,  or  of  postponing  the  continuance  of  this  long  depending 
trial,  at  a  time  when  every  moment  is  of  the  most  pressing  importance,  to  a 
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1794.  usual  adjournment  during  the  absence  of  the  Judges  on 
circuit,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  announced,  "that  it  is 
not  competent  for  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  to  give 
in  evidence  the  paper  read  in  the  court  of  Directors  on  the 
4th  of  November  1783,  and  then  referred  by  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Court,  and 
again  read  in  the  court  of  Directors  on  the  19th  of  November 
1783,  and  amended  and  ordered  by  them  to  be  published 
for  the  information  of  the  proprietors."  Mr.  Burke  stated 
that  the  clear  expression  of  their  Lordships'  opinion  of  the 
inadmissibility  of  the  paper  referred  to  would  deter  him  from 
offering  other  evidence,  with  which  he  was  prepared,  on  the 
same  matter,  and  that  the  evidence  in  reply  on  the  first 
Charge  was  now  complete. 

Mr.  Plumer  informed  the  Court  that  the  Marquess  Corn- 
wallis  was  so  far  restored  to  health  as  to  be  able  to  give 
evidence  in  person,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Managers 
to  examine  his  Lordship  on  the  next  day's  sitting. 
Managers*7      ^r-  Sheridan  then  proceeded  to  give  in  evidence  in  reply 
second         on  the  second   Charge,  relating  to  the  Begums  of  Oude. 
Numerous   papers  were  read,  in   most  instances  the  con- 
tinuations of  documents    already  partially  quoted  by  the 
Counsel ;  and,  although  frequent  discussions  arose  between 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Plumer,  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
during  the  day  was  not  materially  interrupted. 
Examjna-         On  the  9th  of  April,  the  123d  day  of  the  trial,  the  Hall 

lion  of  the  * 

Marquoss 

Cormrallis. 

further  and  indefinite  period.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  and  in 
humble  confidence  that  the  evidence  already  laid  before  their  Lordships  is 
fully  sufficient  for  every  necessary  purpose  of  exculpation  and  defence,  he  begs 
leave,  however  reluctantly,  to  waive  the  benefit  of  this  additional  testimony  ; 
and  to  request  that  the  trial  may  proceed  with  that  degree  of  acceleration  and 
dispatch  which  a  due  regard  to  the  general  rights  of  justice  and  the  sufferings 
of  an  individual,  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  trial,  will  undoubtedly  induce 
their  Lordships  to  adopt." — Printed  in  the  "  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords." 
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presented  a  fuller  attendance  of  both  Peers  and  spectators  1794. 
than  on  any  previous  day  of  the  last  three  years,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  examination  of  the  Marquess  Cornwallis.* 
His  Lordship  was  sworn  in  his  place,  and  was  examined  by 
the  Counsel,  principally  to  prove  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
British  provinces  in  India,  and  the  favourable  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hastings  entertained  by  the  natives.  The  noble 
Marquess  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Burke,  with  the  view 
to  show  that  he  had  elsewhere,  especially  in  his  written 
despatches,  represented  the  country  in  a  state  of  depression 
and  impoverishment,  on  his  accession  to  the  Government. 
He  was  also  questioned  by  Earl  Stanhope  and  Lord  Hawke 
respecting  the  character  of  the  coalition  of  the  native 
powers  against  the  British  Government,  during  Mr.  Hastings' 
administration,  and  the  unusual  exertions  it  necessitated  on 
his  part,  to  contend  against  it. 

On   the  conclusion  of   the  Marquess'  examination,   Mr.  Examina- 
tion of  Mr. 

Larkins,  the  Accountant  General  in  Bengal  during  the Larkins- 
period  of  Mr.  Hastings'  administration,  was  called  by  the 
Managers,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Burke,  chiefly  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Hastings'  private  accounts,  of  which  he  had  had  the 
superintendence.  Mr.  Burke  was  proceeding  with  questions 
to  elicit  from  what  books  Mr.  Larkins  had  taken  the  entries 
of  the  several  sums  of  money  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  in  1786,  respecting  receipts  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Plumer,  Questions 

i-V,.  .-i  f  •  /.,      objected  to 

who  objected  to  his  2fomg  into  evidence,  at  this  stage  of  the  by  Defend- 
ant s  Coun- 

proceedings,  which  ought  to  have  been  produced  in  support selt 
of  the  prosecution  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  consumed  in  the  discus- 
sion arising  from  this  opposition  of  the  Counsel  to  Mr. 
Larkins'  examination ;  Mr.  Plumer  and  Mr.  Dallas,  on  the 

*  "History  of  the  Trial ;"  Part  vi.,  p.  94. 
VOL.  IV.  b 
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1794.  part  of  the  Counsel,  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  the 
part  of  the  Managers,  being  the  principal  speakers.  It  was 
argued  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Larkins1 
absence  in  India  having  prevented  the  Managers  from  pro- 
ducing him  in  Court  at  the  proper  period,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  liberty  of  examining  him  now  that  he  was 
returned.  "There  is  no  rule  of  evidence  that  must  not 
yield  to  the  strong  necessity  of  human  affairs.  If  we  had 
had  this  witness  here  in  England,  and  had  by  fraud  kept 
him  back  from  your  Lordships,  I  should  think  you  ought  to 
have  rejected  for  ever  all  offers  on  our  part  [to  produce  him 
now]  ;  but  your  Lordships  know  that  neither  you  nor  we 
can  purnp  dry  the  ocean  that  is  between  India  and  this 
country — that  we  cannot  call  evidence  here  at  our  pleasure." 
It  was  answered  by  Mr.  Dallas  that  the  difficulty  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Burke  had  been  provided  against  by  a  special 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  which  had  given  power,  under  cir- 
cumstances like  the  present,  to  take  evidence  by  a  special 
commission  sent  out  to  India.  The  view  taken  by  the 
Managers  was  very  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Burke  in  reply. 
He  said: — 

"  If  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  had,  or  himself  shown,  the  smallest 
compassion  to  man  or  woman,  I  should,  in  truth,  compassionate  the 
miserable  and  contemptible  figure  he  makes  before  your  Lordships  this 
day.  He,  my  Lords,  rests  his  sole  proof  of  innocence  upon  the  con- 
fidence that  he  had  in  this  gentleman  who  is  now  at  your  bar,  and  then 
this  is  to  cover  a  transaction  of  theft,  peculation,  bribery,  and  everything 
that  is  mean,  base  and  corrupt,  that  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man ; 
and,  when  it  is  his  interest  and  his  pretended  wish  to  come  forward  to 
clear  himself,  by  every  means,  before  your  Lordships,  of  those  foul  im- 
puted crimes,  and  that  person  comes,  in  -whom  he  placed  his  confidence, 
— and  relied  upon  that  confidence  as  a  presumption  of  his  innocence — 
he  abandons  that  innocence  completely:  he  suffers  all  these  calumnies 
under  which  he  sees  he  is  sunk,  and  has  been  sunk  for  years  ;  he  suffers 
his  Counsel  to  get  up,  and  not  to  put  up  his  innocence  as  a  screen  or  as 
a  shield,  but  to  pick  up  some  technical  rule,  by  which  they  mean  to  save 
him  ....  'I  have  constantly  contended,'  says  he,  'that  my  confidence  in 
Mr.  Larkins  was  a  proof  of  my  innocence.'  '  Well,  here  is  Mr.  Larkins. 
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Defend  yourself.     Examine   Mr.   Larkins,    sift    him  to  the  bottom:      1794. 

produce  everything  that  may  make  your  innocence  appear.' — 'No;  I       

won't.'  '  Why?' — '  Oh,  there  may  be  doubts — suspicions.' ...  I  have  only 
to  say,  after  remarking  upon  the  practice,  that  it  would  have  sunk  him 
in  any  court  in  the  world.  He  complains  that  winds  and  seas  were 
between  them  :  then,  when  Mr.  Larkins  comes  to  England,  he  says,  '  I 
will  not  hear  him.  There  is  a  rule  by  which  I  may  screen  and  cover  the 
guilty  peculations  I  have  been  guilty  of;  I  will  not  suffer  my  confidant 
to  be  examined.'  " 

After  further  discussion,  the  Lords  adjourned  to  their  own 
chamber  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  the  124th  day  of  the  trial,  it  was  Decision  of 
declared  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  it  was  not  competent  against  the 

Managers. 

for  the  Managers  to  put  the  question  proposed  to  Mr.  Lar- 
kins. Mr.  Burke  immediately  proceeded  to  resume  his  Resumption 

n     i  .  .  ,  of  examina- 

exaimnation  of  the  same  witness,  but  was  soon  interrupted  tion  9f  Mr. 

Larkins, 

by  Mr.  Plumer,  who  pointed  out  that  the  questions  put  tk.n  bb-De- 
were  open  to  the  same  objections  as  were  made  to  his  counsel'.* 
previous  examination.  He  added,  however,  that  "  so  much 
has  been  said — so  often  repeated  and  so  industriously  cir- 
culated— respecting  Mr.  Larkins'  testimony,  if  it  were  ad- 
duced, and  the  motives  operating  upon  Mr.  Hastings  for 
resisting  it,  that  any  longer  to  forbear  bringing  these  bold 
assertions  to  that  test  which  has  hitherto  been  fatal  to  all 
the  accusations  against  Mr.  Hastings,  namely,  the  test  of 
proof,  might,  perhaps,  seem  to  justify  the  insinuations  cast 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  of  shrinking  from  the  inquiry,  and 
dreading  the  result  of  it,"  and  that  he  therefore  withdrew 
his  opposition  to  the  examination  of  the  witness.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  pointed  out  that,  as  an  objection  had  been 
previously  made  to  the  proposed  question,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  present  express  consent  of  the  Counsel  should 
be  entered  in  the  proceedings  at  length.  Mr.  Burke  imme- 
diately insisted  that  a  positive  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Commons,  and  their  protest  against  the  exercise  of  it  being 
considered  an  indulgence,  should  also  be  entered;  and  further 

b  2 
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1794.  demanded  that  reference  should  be  made  to  a  precedent  of 
an  order  of  the  House,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1641.  A  long 
conversation  ensued ;  Lord  Mansfield  stating  that  the  re- 
ference to  the  precedent  could  not  be  entered  without  a 
heai'ing  having  been  given  to  the  objections  of  the  Counsel, 
and  a  debate  by  the  Lords  in  their  chamber.  A  simple  pro- 
test of  the  right  of  the  Commons  was  eventually  agreed  to. 
Examina-  Mr.  Larkins  was  then  questioned  by  Mr.  Burke  on  a 

tion  9f  Mr.  • 

Lnrkins.  variety  of  points ;  particularly  respecting  sums  of  money 
alleged  to  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  bonds,  in  1782.  Before  the  adjournment  of 
the  Court,  Mr.  Hastings  made  the  following  short  address  : — 

Address  of        "  I  rise  to  request  your  Lordships  would  indulge  me  but  one  moment. 

ings.  My  Lords,  I  have  been  alarmed  with  informations  which  it  may  not  be 

very  material  for  your  Lordships  to  be  acquainted  with,  but  which  press 
with  a  great  weight  upon  my  mind,  and  compel  me  to  repeat  the  request 
which  I  have  already  twice  made  to  your  Lordships,  and  do  most  earnestly 
make.  Indeed,  what  has  passed  this  day  makes  it  still  more  necessary 
that  I  should  address  your  Lordships  upon  the  subject.  All  that  I  have 
to  ask  is — and  most  earnestly  and  most  importunately  I  do  supplicate 
your  Lordships — that  you  will  resolve  to  finish  this  eternal  trial  this 
session ;  that  you  will  come  to  judgment  this  session ;  and  that,  by 
whatever  means  your  wisdom  may  devise,  I  may  receive  some  assurance 
of  it.  My  Lords,  twice  I  have  made  this  request.  I  now  repeat  it.  It 
is  not  from  an  idle  curiosity,  but  it  is  to  guide  myself  in  some  resolutions 
that  I,  perhaps,  may  be  obliged  to  form,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  make,  when  the  event  shall  have  already  passed  which  I  wish 
to  deprecate." 

observa-          On  the   16th  of  April,  the   125th  day  of  the  trial,  Mr. 

tions  by  Mr.  L 

Burke  on     Burke   addressed   to  the  Court   some   observations  on  the 

evidence  of 

Mr.  Lark-ins,  preceding  evidence  of  Mr.  Larkins,  and  the  points  he  pro- 
posed to  investigate  in  his  future  .examination.  He  was 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Law,  who  objected  to  the  address  as 
irregular ;  but  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
be  entirely  in  order. 

Further  ex-       The  further  examination  of  Mr.  Larkins  was  proceeded 

amination 

kins!r' Lar"  with,  almost  uninterruptedly,  until,  on  an  objection  being 
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made  by  Mr.  Law  to  a  form  of  question  put  to  the  witness,  1794. 
Mr.  Burke  reflected  on  the  unwillingness  exhibited  by  the  objwtloub 
Defendant  and  his  Counsel  to  have  certain  questions  put. 
This  drew  from  Mr.  Law  a  protest  against  any  imputation 
of  his  being  moved  to  interfere  in  what  he  considered  an 
illegal  mode  of  examination  by  an  apprehension  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' account.  What  he  aimed  at  was  to  prevent  an  unfair 
protraction  of  proceedings,  at  an  already  advanced  period  of 
the  session.  After  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Burke  of  the 
motive  of  the  question  objected  to,  Mr.  Hastings  rose,  and 
made  the  following  appeal  to  the  Court : — 

"  My  Lords,  I  pray  I  may  be  heard  a  few  words.  If  the  requests  I  Address  of 
am  about  to  make  to  your  Lordships  are  granted,  I  am  sure,  and  will  j^g's. 
answer  for  my  Counsel,  that  they  will  object  to  no  questions  that  shall 
be  put.  Their  apprehension  is,  and  my  apprehension  is,  only,  lest  there 
should  be  further  delays  in  this  trial.  My  Lords,  I  beg  leave  to  call  to 
your  recollection  that,  in  the  year  1791,  when  the  prosecution  was  closed, 
I  told  your  Lordships  that,  for  the  sake  of  acceleration,  and  because  I 
could  not  bear  the. idea  of  being  for  ever  under  trial,  I  would  waive  my 
defence,  if  your  Lordships  would  then  go  to  judgment.  Long  before 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  when  I  saw  that  there  was  a  probability  that 
time  would  not  be  left  sufficient  for  the  Managers  to  make  their  reply,  I 
then  waived  a  great  deal  of  the  evidence  for  my  defence  upon  the  two 
last  Articles.  I  waived  the  opening  and  application  of  the  two  last 
Articles,  at  least  the  application  of  the  first,  and  the  opening  and  appli- 
cation of  the  last,  of  my  Counsel,  for  the  sake  of  leaving  sufficient  time 
for  the  Managers  to  reply  and  for  your  Lordships  to  proceed  to  judg- 
ment. My  concession  was  received,  but  I  did  not  derive  any  benefit 
from  it ;  the  trial  was  adjourned  over  to  this  year.  In  this  year,  when 
my  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived,  I  consented  myself,  nay,  I  applied  for  delay, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  testimony,  but  I  was  told  that  his  Lord- 
ship's state  of  health  was  so  bad,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
attend  before  your  Lordships  were  to  adjourn,  that  the  judges  might  go 
upon  their  circuits.  Even  then,  material  as  I  thought  the  evidence  of 
the  noble  Marqviess,  I  consented  to  forego  it.  All  these  sacrifices  I 
made  for  the  sake  of  acceleration,  and  it  has  been  told  me  that  I  was 
afraid  of  the  examination  of  this  witness,  Mr.  Larkins,  because  his 
examination  was  to  draw  down  upon  me  crimes,  I  think  the  expression 
was,  so  great,  that  I  should  call  upon  mountains  to  hide  me. 

"  My  Lords,  after  having  made  such  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  accele- 
ration, and  to  get  rid  of  this  trial,  was  it  to  be  expected  that,  for  the 
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1794. 


accommodation  of  my  accusers,  I  should  call  this  witness  ?  No,  my 
Lords,  it  was  because  I  feared  delays,  which  have  happened  and  still 
portend,  that  I  objected  to  it ;  and,  so  far  from  ordering  my  Counsel, — 
which  was  a  term  made  use  of,  and  which  I  felt  exceedingly, — when  your 
Lordships  gave  me  Counsel  for  my  defence,  I  trusted  implicitly  to  their 
management  of  my  cause,  and  have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them.  I  never  directed  them;  they  judged  and 
decided  for  me ;  but  my  own  consent  and  inclination  went  with  them. 
When  I  heard  the  insinuations  thrown  out  against  me,  one  of  my  learned 
friends  here  will  bear  me  witness  that,  at  that  time,  I  did  express  an 
impatience  to  him  that  he  would  give  it  up ;  he  made  me  forego  it ;  and  I 
sat  down  with  patience. 

"  I  have  consented  that  Mr.  Larkins  may  be  examined ;  and  now  I 
only  pray  that  his  examination  may  be  concluded.  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  and  implore  your  Lordships,  for  that  purpose,  that  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  allow  me  one  day  more,  or,  if  it  can  be,  a  few  hours  only 
of  one  day,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  examination  of  this 
witness,  before  the  adjournment  for  the  Easter  holidays,  which  are  now 
very  fast  approaching.  Your  Lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to 
recollect,  I  am  sure,  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  declared 
hope  and  intention  with  which,  this  examination  was  consented  to  on 
my  part ;  and  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  consider  how  precious  and 
how  valuable  every  moment  of  my  time  must  be,  at  this  period  of  the 
trial,  when  I  have  been  now  so  many  years — nine  years  almost — under 
accusation,  and  seven  complete  years  under  trial ;  and  I  hope  that  your 
Lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to  forgive  me  the  length  of  this 
address,  and  that  it  will  not  have  been  made  ineffectually." 

Mr.  Burke  continued  and  completed  his  examination  of 
Mr.  Larkins  ;  and  the  Court  was  adjourned  during  the  cross- 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  by  Mr.  Dallas, 
which  ensued. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Burke  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the  trial. 
The  Report  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Burke  then  moved  that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Commons,  which  was  agreed  to,  after  a  warm  opposition 
from  Sir  Pepper  Arclen  and  others. 

cross-cxami-      On  the   28th  of  April,  the  126th  day  of  the  trial,  Mr. 

Mr. Larkins.  Dallas  proceeded  with  his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Larkins, 


Examina- 
tion of  Mr. 
Larkins. 


Report 'on 
the  causes 
of  delay  in 
the  trial. 
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and   was  followed  by  Mr.  Burke,   who  took  up  the  cross-     1794. 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  Managers,   and  continued 
it  for  the  space  of  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  following  day,  the  1 27th  of  the  trial,  was  entirely  Discussion 

» %  on  evidence. 

occupied  by  a  discussion  on  the  admissibility  as  evidence  of 
pleas  put  in  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  February  and  March  1793, 
in  answer  to  a  bill  in  Chancery  filed  by  Raja  Nobkissin,  for 
the  recovery  from  Mr.  Hastings  of  three  lacs  of  rupees, 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  him,  which  the  Raja  had  sub- 
sequently given  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  which  had  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Company. 

On  the  Managers'  return   to   the  House   of  Commons,  Recommit- 

tal  of  the  re- 
Mr.  Burke  moved  that  the  Report  upon  the  causes  of  the  ^uLTo?16 

delay  in  the  trial,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  Managers,  trilSf  m  th 
might   be   recommitted,   as   certain   inaccuracies   had    been 
discovered  in  it  during  the  recent  recess.     The  motion  was 
carried,  on  a  division,  by  fifty-two  votes  against  twenty. 

On  the  following  day,  the  30th  of  April,  Earl  Stanhope,  in  Reflection 
the  House  of  Lords,  reflected  on  certain  expressions  used  by  stanhope  on 

expressions 

Mr.  Burke,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  Westminster  of  Mr. 

Burke. 

Hall  the  day  before,  to  the  effect  that  "  an  arm  of  the  Ganges 
had  run  into  the  Thames,  and  that  it  had  poisoned  its  source ; 
and  that  the  course  of  justice  could  not  be  pure,  Avherc 
the  ipse  dixit  of  a  judge  was  to  prevail;"  and  moved  that 
Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Gurney,  short-hand  writers,  should 
be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  directed  to  read 
their  minutes  of  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Burke  in  respect 
to  the  Judges.  Earl  Carnarvon  denied  that  the  words  com- 
plained of  had  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Burke ;  or,  if  they  had 
been,  he  asserted  that  they  had  been  used  argumentatively, 
and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  understood  by 
Earl  Stanhope.*  Lord  Kenyon  said  that  he  was  not  aware 

*  The  words,  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Gurney's  report,  are  as  follow : — "  There 
is  an  objection  stated  to  the  Judges,  at  the  time,  [alluding  to  the  prosecution  of 
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1794.  whether  the  words  had  been  used  or  not;  but  that  the 
House  ought  to  make  inquiry  into  the  imputed  charge 
against  the  Judges. 

Lord  Loughborough  declared  that  he  had  heard  nothing, 
during  the  discussions  in  Westminster  Hall,  which  need 
create  the  least  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges.  He 
deprecated  an  appeal  to  the  notes  of  the  short-hand  writers, 
of  whom  he  said  that,  "  of  all  people,  they  were  the  furthest 
from  correctness  ;  and  there  were  no  man's  words  they  ever 
heard  that  they  again  returned.  They  were  in  general 
ignorant,  as  acting  mechanically,  and  by  not  considering  the 
antecedent,  and  catching  the  sound  and  not  the  sense,  they 
perverted  the  sense  of  the  speaker,  and  made  him  appear  as 
ignorant  as  themselves/'* 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Lord  Chancellor  announced  the 

decision  of  the  Lords,  that  the  document  referred  to  on  the 

preceding  day  could   not   be   received   in   evidence.      Mr*. 

Burke  then  stated  that  he  had  important  evidence  to  offer; 

which  was  open  to  no  sort  of  objection.     Mr.  Hastings  had 

justified  his  acceptance  of  various  sums  of  money,  with  the 

receipt  of  which  he  was  charged  by  the  Commons,  by  the 

Proposal  of  distressed  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  in  1779  and  the 

to  produce    four  following  years ;  and,  as  these  distresses  were  mainly 

evidence  on 

the  cause  of  : 

the  Mah- 

ratta  war.  Lord  Stratford]  which,  I  must  confess,  does  completely  astonish  and  confound 
me,  and  make  me  believe  that  we  are  in  some  different  -world  from  that  in 
•which  -we  live,  or  that  an  arm  of  the  Ganges  has  flowed  into  the  Thames. 
What  pollusive  streams  have  endeavoured  to  poison '  the  -water — for  they 
have  not  done  it  with  the  streams  of  the  justice  of  England — I  cannot  conceive. 
They  say  the  Judges  were,  panic  struck  when  they  gave  this  opinion."—- 
Gurney's  Report,  MS.,  29th  April,  p.  175. 

*  "  History  of  the  Trial;"  Part  v.,  p.  105.  It  would  appear,  from  Lord 
Loughborough's  remarks,  that  the  great  superiority  of  Gurney's  system,  only 
recently  introduced,  and  its  complete  practical  success,  had  not  as  yet  been 
generally  recognised.  Respecting  the  contrast  in  accuracy  between  his  report 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  and  such  portions  as  remain  of  that  of  the 
short-hand  writer  employed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  see  Vol.  i.  p.  xlii. 
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occasioned  by  the  confederacy  of  the  native  powers  against  1794. 
the  Company,  he  proposed,  in  order  to  rebut  Mr.  Hastings' 
defence,  to  produce  evidence  of  the  origin,  progress  and 
termination,  of  the  Mahratta  war;  and  he  should  make  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  author  of  that  war,  which 
occasioned  the  confederacy  against  the  Company,  and  excited 
France  to  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the  British  empire  in 
India. 

Mr.  Law  objected  to  the  proposed  evidence,  on  the  bbiM°r  LW 
ground  that  it  charged  Mr.  Hastings  with  a  substantive 
crime,  viz.,  the  commencing  a  wanton  and  unjust  war;  and 
that  it  had  been  repeatedly  decided  by  their  Lordships  that 
that  which  is  a  substantive  and  distinct  head  of  crime 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  in  aggravation  of  other  crimes 
specifically  charged,  unless  it  be  itself  so  charged  or  col- 
laterally introduced.  He  denied,  moreover,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proposed  evidence  was  justified  by  the 
evidence  given  in  defence.  He  referred  to  page  757  of  the 
printed  Minutes,  where  it  was  recorded  that  the  Managers 
had  stated  that  (( they  would  proceed  to  show  that,  what- 
ever the  circumstances  of  the  danger  [to  the  Company] 
might  have  been  pretended  to  be,  in  the  dominions  of  Oude, 
before  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  yet,  after 
that  time,  and  after  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  was  deter- 
mined, no  state  necessity  whatever  existed,  upon  which  the 
Defendant  could  pretend  to  justify  that  measure," — adding, 
that,  "  the  honourable  Managers  having  given  evidence  that 
there  existed  no  state  exigency  at  the  time  when  these 
sums  of  money  were  specifically  charged  to  be  received, 
we,  to  repel  that  evidence,  give  the  evidence  which  the 
honourable  Manager  has  commented  upon,  showing  that 
there  existed  a  state  of  the  most  grievous  distress  on  the 
part  of  the  Company,  and  that  these  monies  were  neces- 
sarily applied  to  the  alleviation  of  that  distress," 
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1794.  The  evidence  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Mahratta 
war,  proposed  to  be  now  read,  had  been  collected  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
Mr.  Burke  was  the  most  active  member,  in  the  year  1781, 
and  consisted  of  a  mass  of  papers,  filling  several  folio 
volumes.  It  referred,  moreover,  to  transactions  not  brought 
Unwilling-  forward  in  the  Articles  of  Impeachment.  The  Court,  ac- 

ness  of  the 

mit  thc°evf-"  cordingly,  evinced  a  manifest  disapproval  of  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Managers  to  involve  them  in  this 
voluminous  and  irrelevant  matter.  Lord  Kenyon,  who 
was  presiding  in  place  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  clearly 
indicated  this  feeling  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 

qiiserva-      ensued.     Mr.   Burke,  however,  and  Mr.   Fox   insisted   on 

lions  of  Mr. 

Burke.  ^e  right  of  the  Managers  to  put  in  all  the  papers,  in 
answer  to  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Defendant. 
Mr.  Burke  especially  exhibited  extreme  irritation  at  the 
discouragement  given  to  the  production  of  the  evidence. 
He  declared  that  every  word  they  heard  increased  the 
alarm  of  the  Managers.  When  a  person  charged  a  crime 
with  a  fraudulent  intention,  and  the  other  party  admitted 
the  fact,  but  took  issue  on  the  crime,  it  was  for  him  to 
prove  his  good  intention  and  good  service,  and  then  for 
the  accuser  to  disprove  it.  "  That  is  the  order  that  has 
hitherto  been  used  in  all  tribunals  and  all  courts;  and  it 
is  the  strangest  and  newest  thing  [to  reject  the  evidence 
in  disproof].  Therefore,  I  take  it,  your  Lordships  will  not 
do  it ;  that  your  Lordships  will  not  add  this  exceptional 
novelty  to  all  the  other  proper  novelties  you  have  intro- 
duced in  this  trial."  Increasing  in  excitement,  he  pro- 
ceeded,— "  I  really  have  sometimes  wished  for  an  audience : 
and  the  British  laws  wish  for  an  audience,  as  a  control  upon 
all  judgments.  I  am  glad  to-day  that  a  part  of  your 
audience  does  not  undei'starid  one  word  that  passes  here. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  a  part  of  this  auditory  [alluding 
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to  the  Turkish  ambassador  and  his  suite],  which  has  come  1794. 
from  an  Eastern  part  of  the  world,  which  is  supposed  not 
to  administer  the  correctest  and  purest  justice,  does  not 
hear  that  there  is  a  chicane  in  this  country,  that  is  worse 
than  the  bowstrings  of  all  the  pashas  in  the  East.  Let 
us  hear  and  see  if,  in  the  diwan,  they  could  be  found  to 
try  in  the  way  tried  here.  We  take  for  granted  your 
Lordships  will  not  disgrace  the  English  justice  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners.  You  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  pure 
and  imcorrupted." 

Lord  Kenyon  desired  an  explanation  of  these   charges  Reflections 

on  the  con- 


against  the  Court  from  Mr.  Burke  ;  who  stated  that  they 

were  conditional  on  their  Lordships  rejecting  the  proposed  Mr>  Burke< 

evidence.     The   Bishop   of  Rochester  —  Dr.    Horsley  —  re- 

minded   him    of    the    expressions    he    had    uttered  ;    and 

Mr.   Burke  desired  his  words   might  be  read.     However, 

on  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon   interfering  with  a  further  ex- 

planation  that   Mr.    Burke,    as   he    had    understood    him, 

referred   only  to  what  had  passed  between  the  Managers 

and  Counsel,  Lord  Kenyon  proceeded  to  arrange  the  form 

of  the    question   to   be   decided   by   the    Court;    and   the 

Lords  withdrew  to  their  chamber. 

On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of  May,  the  129th  day  of  Rejection  of 
the  trial,  Lord  Kenyon,  who  again  presided  for  the  Lord  |>y  the 
Chancellor,  announced  the  judgment  of  the  Lords,  that  it 
was  not  competent  for  the  Managers  to  give  the  proposed 
evidence  relative  to  the  Mahratta  war. 

Mr.  Burke  reorretted  that  the  Lords  had  given  the  Mana-  complaint 

of  Mr. 

gers    no    insight    into    the   ground    and    reason    of   their  Burke. 
determination.      They   felt   their   want   the  more   on   this 
occasion,    because    they   had   heard   from   the   Defendant's 
Counsel  no  argument,  but,  in  the  place  of  it,  the  grossest 
and   most    outrageous    insult.  *      He    complained    that   an 

*  Mr.  Burke  here  alluded  to  Mr.  Law's  reply  to  the  arguments  he  had  used 
on  the  preceding  day  for  the  production  of  the  evidence  —  "  that  it  would  be  an 
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__  °pini°n  was  suffered  to  be  spread  among  the  public,  that 
they  had  offered  this  evidence  with  a  probable  knowledge 
of  its  incompetency  and  impropriety,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  oppressing  the  Defendant  by  the  waste  of  time.  He  said:— 
"  The  manner  in  which  we  have  been  treated  in  this  House, 
from  the  beginning  to  this  time,  is  a  thing  without  pre- 
cedent or  record  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  or  known 
in  the  history  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  manner 
has  been  perfect  and  almost  uniform,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  trial  to  this  time."  None  suffered  from  the  protraction 
of  the  trial  more  than  the  Managers,  who  were  obliged  to 
bear  the  laborious  part  of  it,  and  were  "  obliged  to  bear  all 
that  obloquy  from  the  hired  pens  and  voices  which  Indian 
delinquency  is  able  to  procure,  throughout  the  whole 
country."  He  justified  the  Managers  from  suspicion  of 
malice  towards  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  to  the  greatest  number 
of  them,  had  not  been  personally  known  before  the  impeach- 
ment, from  whom  they  had  received  no  injury  whatever, 
and  with  whom  they  were  no  ways  concerned  upon  any 
party  principles.  And  he  refuted  the  presumption  that  they 
could  be  misled  by  ignorance,  since  their  full  acquaintance 
with  all  the  evidence,  much  of  which  the  Court  had  not 
suffered  to  be  produced  before  them,  gave  them  an  advantage 
over  their  Lordships.  He  continued  in  the  following 
strain : — "  I  am  afraid  that  almost  all  the  precedents  we 
have  quoted  are  obliterated  and  gone  from  the  minds  of 
men :  but  I  remember  one  of  the  oldest  judges  we  have 
heard  of,  and  who  has  been  remarkable  for  his  patience — 
though,  with  all  his  patience,  he  bitterly  reprehended  those 
that  reproached  him,  I  mean  Job.  He  says — *  The  cause 
I  knew  not  I  searched  out:'  but  if  he  had  told  us — 'The 
cause  I  knew  not  I  was  resolved  to  remain  ignorant  of,  and 

insult  to  their  Lordships,  and  treachery  to  Mr.  Hastings,  were  he  to  waste  a 
moment  in  further  observations  on  -what  had  been  said  by  the  Managers." — 
"  History  of  the  Trial  >"  Part  v.,  p.  107. 
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formed  to  myself  rules  and  principles  which  fortified  me  in  1794. 
my  ignorance/  he  might  have  given  it  as  a  proper  answer  .  ~~ 
to  his  yoke-fellow  and  friends,  of  whom  he  bitterly  com- 
plains that  they  became  his  accusers.  No:  he  says — 'The 
cause  I  knew  not  I  searched  out ;'  and  therefore,  he  says,  he 
made  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  And  why  ? 
Because  she  knew  the  cause  that  he  searched  out,  and 
therefore  the  widow  and  fatherless  blessed  him.  He  never 
appeared  in  the  gate  without  having  the  honour  and 
obedience  of  all  mankind.  Now,  my  Lords,  if  there  is 
delay  in  this  business,  we  have  never  reproached  your 
Lordships  with  it  once  :  you  have  suffered  us  to  be  re- 
proached with  it  every  day." 

Here  Mr.  Hastings  rose,  and  exclaimed — "  My  Lords,  I  i«terrup. 

•  tion  by  Mr. 

do  claim  your  protection.  I  do  reproach  the  Manager  with  HastinKs- 
this  delay.  In  all  the  time  that  he  has  wasted,  in  speaking 
upon  delay,  has  he  said  one  word  by  which  the  trial  has 
been  accelerated  ?  Has  the  process  of  the  trial  gone  011 ;  or 
has  anything  been  said  which  can  be  of  use  to  your  Lord- 
ships in  judging  my  case  ?  I  come  here  to  be  tried." 

Lord  Kenyon  urged  Mr.  Burke  to  proceed  in  the  reply 
to  the  defence  :  and  Earl  Stanhope  assured  him  that  he  was 
in  error  in  supposing  that  the  reason  for  rejecting  the 
evidence  in  question  was  only  the  delay  it  would  occasion. 
But  the  words  of  Mr.  Hastings  had  given  fresh  occasion  for 
Mr.  Burke  to  reiterate  his  complaint  of  the  imputation 
levelled  against  the  Managers  of  purposely  endeavouring  to 
protract  the  proceedings.  He  now  insisted  that  the  charge 
was  made  directly  against  the  Court  itself;  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  investigate  it.  He  renewed  his  complaint 
that  the  Court  had,  from  the  beginning,  permitted  the  Mana- 
gers to  be  taunted  with  the  accusation  of  maliciously 
delaying  the  trial ;  and  had  suffered,  what  had  never  before 
been  tolerated  by  the  House,  "  that  the  parties  in  the 
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1794.  Court  should  be  regularly,  daily,  and  without  exception  of 
one  hour,  libelled,  misrepresented  and  falsified,  in  the  public 
papers."  Notwithstanding  efforts  of  dissuasion  from  Lord 
Somers  and  Lord  Kenyon,  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  daily  paper, — "  The  Oracle," — but  was 
interrupted  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  said  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Court  to  proceed  upon  anything  but  the  trial  ;  and 
that,  if  there  were  cause  of  complaint,  the  proper  course  was 
for  the  Commons  to  apply  to  the  Lords  by  message.  A 
long  conversation  ensured,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Burke 
stated  he  had  been  ready  to  prove  that  "  what  protraction 
there  has  been  in  this  business  has  arisen  from  your  Lord- 
ships and  the  prisoner,  and  not  from  us,"  and  desired  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  a  protest  on  their  Lordships'  Journal,  but 
which  Lord  Kenyon  declined  to  receive. 
Evidence  on  On  the  termination  of  this  long  discussion,  Mr.  Fox  pro- 

the  Charge  .        .  °  . , 

relating  to  ceecied  to  give  in  documentary  evidence,  in  reply,  on  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  fourteenth,  Articles  of  the  impeachment,  relating 
to  illegal  presents ;  and  the  papers^produced  were  read,  with 
little  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant's  Counsel. 

Evidence  on      Mr.  Taylor  followed  with  evidence  in  reply  on  the  fourth 

the  Charge  •*  l   J 

contracts0  Article,  relating  to  corrupt  contracts,  which  was  also  brought 
to  a  close  without  opposition.  It  was  presumed  that  the 
evidence  was  now  entirely  closed  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Burke, 
however,  once  more  rose,  and  claimed  to  put  in  additional 
evidence,  in  the  first  place,  in  reply  to  evidence  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings concerning  his  circumstances,  which  was  unopposed  by 
the  Counsel ;  and,  secondly,  in  reply  to  the  certificates  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  relative  to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  their  being  bond 
fide  testimonials.  A  portion  of  the  evidence  on  the  second 
head  was  not  at  the  time  ready  at  hand  for  production,  and 
Lord  Kenyon,  complaining  of  the  neglect  of  the  Managers 
in  being  unprepared  with  the  documents  they  desired  to 
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read,  urged   that  they  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the     1794. 
evidence   finally  closed.     Mr.  Burke,  however,  though   he  Additional 
declined  to  persist,  in  the  face  of  a  positive  request  from  the 
Court,  asserted  most  solemnly  the  great  importance  of  the 
proposed  evidence;  and,  after  further  conversation  on  this 
point,  the  books  were  brought  into  Court  and  the  papers  read. 

Mr.  Burke  then  offered  to  produce  the  report 
Mr.  Paterson  concerning  the  transactions  in  Dinagepore  and 
Rungpore,  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Hastings'  government,  thecnwattea 
and  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Law,  pore. 
however,  opposed  the  evidence,  as  having  been  already  re- 
jected by  the  Court,  after  a  special  debate  on  the  point,  when 
produced  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Deby  Sing.*  Mr.  Burke 
insisted  that  it  was  now  produced  for  another  purpose,  viz., 
as  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  country,  in  opposition  to  the 
pretended  certificate  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Law  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  elsewhere  collected  Objection 

*  by  Mr.  Law. 

relative  to  the  state  of  the  provinces  of  Rungpore  and 
Dinagepore  filled  four  folio  volumes,t  that  their  Lordships 
had  pronounced  this  matter  inadmissible,  and  that  it  was  too 
much  to  expect  the  Counsel  to  relinquish  the  advantage  of 
that  judgment.  In  answer  to  further  arguments  of  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Law  stated  that  the  Counsel  had  repeatedly  challenged 
the  Managers  to  bring  this  evidence  forward  under  a  specific 
charge,  which  could  have  been  met  by  specific  evidence  ; 
but  which  they  had  not  ventured  to  do  ;  they  should  there- 
fore maintain  their  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  evidence 
on  the  present  occasion. 

After   a  protracted   discussion,   in  which    Lord    Kenyon  Rejection  of 
repeatedly  intimated  his  opinion  that  the  evidence  could  not  by  the1  e 

*  See  vol.  ii.  ,  p.  xxxiii. 

•J"  A  complete  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  disturbances  in  these 
provinces  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  in  the  year  1834,  and  now 
forms  Nos.  9790-9795  of  the  Additional  MSS. 
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1794.  be  received,  he  was  eventually  induced  to  state  the  grounds 
of  his  objection,  which  were,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Paterson, 
with  its  accompanying  certificates  was  not  made  on  oath,  or 
was  made  on  oath  not  taken  in  presence  of  the  parties  now 
at  issue,  and  therefore  was  inadmissible.  Whereupon,  Mr. 
Burke  intimated  to  the  Court  that,  since  they  refused  the 
proposed  documents,  he  should  make  no  attempt  to  bring 
forward  other  material  evidence,  with  which,  however,  he 
Avas  prepared. 

Lord  Kenyon  then  reminded  Mr.  Law  that  it  was  his 
turn  to  reply  upon  the  fresh  evidence  given  by  the  Managers : 
upon  which  Mr.  Law  addressed  the  Court : — 

Address  of  "  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  being  now  finally  closed, 
it  might  be  permitted  us,  under  your  Lordships'  indulgence,  to  observe 
at  large  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  reply,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  But,  my  Lords,  in  pursuance  of 
that  purpose  which  induced  us,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  to  forbear  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  evidence  prefatory  to, 
and  concluding  observations  upon,  one  entire  Article  of  Charge — the  con- 
tracts ;  and  which  induced  us  likewise  to  forego  the  advantage  of  enforcing 
the  observations  which  might  apply  to  another  Article  of  the  Charge — the 
presents ;  in  pursuance  of  the  same  purpose  of  acceleration  and  dispatch 
which  dictated  our  conduct  in  the  instances  I  have  alluded  to,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  near  and  more  immediate  termination  of  this  trial,  we 
forego  an  advantage  which  can  only  be  purchased  at  the  intolerable 
expense  of  further  protraction  and  delay. 

"  My  Lords,  we  confidently  trust  that  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  to  weaken  the 
evidence  that  has  been  produced  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  and  to 
strengthen  that  of  the  Prosecutor,  have  not  only  failed  of  their  intended 
effect,  but  have  produced  an  effect  directly  the  contrary.  We  confidently 
trust,  my  Lords,  that  the  strong  and  irrefragable  conclusions  which 
result  from  the  invaluable  oral  testimony  which  you  have  lately  heard  at 
your  bar,  cannot  either  have  escaped  your  Lordships'  penetration,  or 
fail  to  have  their  due  effect  hereafter  upon  your  Lordships'  judgment. 
After  returning  to  your  Lordships  our  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  invariable  patience  and  condescension  with  which,  during 
so  many  years,  our  imperfect  but  zealous  endeavours  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  our  client,  and  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  such  poor  abilities  as  we  are 
possessed  of,  have  been  honoured,  we  have  only  to  add,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  in  his  name  and  on  his  part  to  implore,  that  your 
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Lordships  will  allot  so  much  of  continued  time  to  the  termination   of     1794 
what  yet  remains   of  this  trial,  as   may  advance  it  to  its  entire  and       - 
ultimate  close  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament.     To 
that  moment,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Hastings  looks  forward,  with  impatience 
indeed,  but  with  fearless  expectation,  being  assured,  as  he  is,  equally  of 
his  own  innocence  and  of  your  Lordships'  justice." 

On  the  8th  and  12th  of  May,  the  130th  and  131st  days  of  Mr.  Grey's 
the  trial,  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  part  of  the  Managers,  summed  Benares 

Charge. 

up  the  evidence  in  reply  on  the  Benares  Charge. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the   132d  day   of  the   trial,  Mr.  Mr.  Sheri- 

dan's reply 
Sheridan    replied    on  the  second  Article,  relating  to    the  ?£the 

Charge  re- 

Beums  of  Oude.*  the 


On  the  20th  and  21st  of  May,  the  133d  and  134th  days  BepiyofMr. 

.     ,  ,  Fox  on  the 

of  the  trial,  Mr.  Fox  replied   on   the  sixth,  seventh  and  phar»e  re- 

lating  to 

fourteenth,  Articles,  relating  to   illegal   presents.     As   the  Presents- 
Court  was  rising,  at  the  close  of  the  former  day,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings made  the  following  address  :  — 

"  My  Lords,  before  you  depart,  may  I  be  permitted  to  address  myself  Address  of 
to  your  Lordships  ?     Your  Lordships  cannot  be  surprised  if,  at  this  late  h^Hast" 
period,  I  must  feel  myself  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  frequent  adjourn- 
ments which  have  been  made  ;  and  those  adjournments  prolonged  on 
the  pleas  of  sickness,  and  inability  to  carry  on  the  prosecution.     With 
respect  to  the  first  instance,  I  will  do  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude 
that  justice  which  I  am  sure  he  will  never  allow  to  me,  by  saying  that  I 
acknowledge  his  plea  was  a  just  one.     I  saw  that  he  was  unable  to  pro- 


*  Sheridan's  reply  will  be  found  to  touch  very  lightly  on  the  difficulties  in  the 
Charge.  It  has  been  suspected  by  some  that  neither  he  nor  Fox,  after  their 
political  separation  from  Burke,  on  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  gave  that  cordial  support  to  the  impeachment,  or  assistance  to 
Mr.  Burke  in  his  prosecution  of  it,  that  they  had  afforded  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  proceedings.  Moore  says  of  Sheridan  that,  on  the  occasion  of  his  reply, 
he  came  purposely  into  Court  unprovided  with  the  necessary  papers,  professing 
that  "  he  would  abuse  Ned  Law ;  ridicule  Plumer's  long  orations ;  make 
the  Court  laugh  ;  please  the  women  ;  and,  with  Taylor's  aid,  get  triumphantly 
through  the  task  ;" — but  he  adds,  that  he  had  it  on  good  authority  that 
"  Sheridan,  previously  to  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  passed  two  or  three 
days  alone  at  Wanstead,  so  occupied  from  morning  till  night  in  writing  and 
reading  of  papers,  as  to  complain  in  the  evening  that  he  had  motes  before  his 
eyes." — Life  of  Sheridan  ;  Vol.  ii.  p.  249.  Adolphus'  "History  of  England; " 
Vol.  vi.,  p.  216. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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JQA      ceed.    It  was  real  sickness  that  prevented  him.    Whether  the  pleas  since 

made  are  just  or  not,  it  perhaps  will  not  become  me  to  say  before  your 

Lordships  :  but  I  will  complain  of  reports  that  were  made  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  just  now  spoke  had  obtained  your  Lordships' 
permission,  by  a  message  from  the  Commons,  to  adjourn  the  trial  to 
another  day,  because  he  was  sick.  I  was  told  that  he  was  in  bed,  so 
hoarse  that  he  could  not  speak.  My  Lords,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  in  this  Court  and  doing  his  duty,  I  saw  him  riding 
in  the  burning  sun — certainly  no  cure  for  a  cold  or  a  fever — and  I  heard 
his  voice,  as  audible  almost  as  I  hear  it  now.  My  Lords,  I  complain  of 
this,  not  as  an  injury  done  to  me,  but  as  a  hardship  which  I  feel, 
because  I  see  the  time  wasting.  I  see  the  very  small  period  that  yet 
remains  of  this  month,  in  which  I  am  told  not  only  the  session,  but  this 
Parliament  must  conclude — I  see  it  daily  wasting  away,  and  so  little 
done. 

My  Lords,  I  have  been  accused  with  delays.  Your  Lordships,  I  am 
sure,  well  know  that  it  is  true  that,  in  all  this  period,  in  the  seven  years 
that  I  have  attended  this  bar,  I  never  once  made  the  plea  of  sickness,  nor 
desired  to  be  excused  from  my  attendance ;  and  yet  you  will  not  suppose 
that  I  am  more  exempt  from  infirmities  of  human  nature  than  my 
accusers.  I  suffer  more  than  they  do.  This  very  day,  that  I  undergo 
these  aggravating  invectives  thrown  out  against  me,  I  must  feel  what 
every  man  in  my  situation  would  feel.  I  have  never  desired  to  be 
excused  from  my  attendance  one  day ;  yet  I  can  tell  you,  my  Lords, 
that  there  were  two  days  in  which  I  rose  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  and 
with  a  fever  in  my  veins,  and  attended  in  this  place ;  and,  so  far  was  I 
from  making  it  an  excuse,  that  I  did  all  I  could  to  conceal  it  from  your 
Lordships,  and  to  conceal  it  from  others,  who  perhaps  would  have  made 
it  a  plea  of  compassion  to  adjourn  the  trial. 

Now,  all  that  I  have  to  request  and  implore  of  your  Lordships  is,  that 
these  delays,  whether  true  or  false,  may  not  operate  to  my  injury ;  and  I 
care  not  how  many  days  I  do  attend,  if  your  Lordships  will  be  resolved 
to  finish  the  trial  this  year.  There  cannot  be  much  time  wanting  for 
what  remains  merely  of  speaking ;  and  this  indulgence,  which  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  crave,  is  what  I  most  humbly  implore  your  Lordships  to 
grant  me." 

To  this  address  Mr.  Fox  made  the  following  reply  : — 

J  °f.  "  It  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  a  very  few  words.  I  certainly  do  feel  the  situation  of  the  Defen- 
dant, and  therefore  think  many  things  may  be  allowed  to  that  situation 
which  perhaps,  in  many  others,  may  not  be  considered  as  strictly  proper. 
But  a  sort  of  accusation  that  has  been  made  against  me  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  full  Hall,  merely  to 
state  what  is  to  your  Lordships  fully  known.  The  trial  was  to  come  on 
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on  Friday.     I  wrote  letters  to  several  noble  Lords  in  this  House,  par-      17  94-, 

ticularly  the  learned  Lord  who  during  the  indisposition  of  the  noble        

Lord  on  the  woolsack  executed  that  office  for  him,  in  which  I  did 
distinctly  state  that,  so  far  from  being  ill  in  bed,  I  was  ready  to  go  on  on 
Friday,  if  it  was  thought  it  would  be  of  any  material  advantage  towards 
accelerating  the  ultimate  end  of  this  trial ;  but  that,  having  been  indis- 
posed— which  I  do  assure  the  gentleman  at  the  bar  I  was,  and  that  that 
which  he  thinks  not  a  very  wise  conduct  those  who  advised  me  thought 
proper  —  I  could  attend  this  House  on  a  subsequent  day,  such  as 
yesterday  or  Saturday,  with  greater  ease  than  on  Friday.  I  stated  then 
that  I  was  ready  to  go  on ;  but  I  did  state  truly  that,  having  been  indis- 
posed, I  could  with  more  satisfaction  to  myself  go  on  on  a  future  day ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that,  your  Lordships  were  so  good  as  to  adjourn 
the  sitting :  but  I  am  sure  I  shall,  at  least,  be  acquitted  from  having 
made  an  unfair  and  improper  state  of  my  own  health." 

Mr.  Burke. — "  These  complaints  have  so  often  come  before  your 
Lordships  from  this  criminal,  that  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject.  We  made  no  complaint  when,  at  his  desire^ 
your  Lordships  chose  to  adjourn  for  ten  days,  to  receive  the  evidence  of 
a  noble  Lord,  who  was  not  in  India,  and  who  could  not  speak  to  any 
one  circumstance  of  his  transactions.  We  did  not  deny  him  that  time, 
though  he  now  presumes  to  accuse  us  of  ill  designs,  upon  the  idea  of 
an  existing  illness.  He  says,  his  case  is  harder  than  ours.  Your  Lord- 
ships know,  whatever  is  the  length  of  the  chain,  we  have  the  other  end 
of  it ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  we  have  not  got  90,000/.  of  Rajah 
Nobkissin's  money  in  our  pockets,  to  console  us  under  the  troubles 
which  we  bear.  Let  him  answer  to  that." 

On  the  23d  and  27th  of  May,  the  135th  and  136th  days  Mr.Tayior's 
of  the  trial,  Mr.  Taylor  replied  on  the   fourth  Article  of  Charge  re- 

*  latmg  to 

the  Charge,  relating  to  corrupt  contracts.  contracts. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Burke  commenced  his  final  Final  reply 

*  by  Mr. 

reply,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  on  all  the  Articles  of  the  Burke- 
Charge.     He  continued  his  speech  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  and  on  the  3d,  5th,  7th,  llth,   13th  and    14th,  of 
June,  and  finished  it  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  the  145th 
day  of  the  trial. 

In  this,  his  final  and  most  remarkable  effort  to  support 
the  case  of  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Burke  reviewed  the  whole 
series  of  circumstances  included  in  the  several  Charges ;  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  making  plainer  the  broader 
features  of  the  case  insisted  on  by  his  fellow  Managers,  who 

c  2 
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1794.  had  preceded  him,  as  with  the  aim  to  heighten  the  cri- 
minality of  the  actions  impeached  by  tracing  corrupt 
motives  in  relation  to  them,  and  to  bring  into  stronger 
light  minor  and  correlative  circumstances  altogether  passed 
over,  or  but  slightly  noticed,  during  the  process  of  esta- 
blishing the  more  substantial  facts  of  the  impeachment. 
The  unflagging  eagerness  with  which  he  unravelled  all  the 
intricacies  of  transactions  complicated  in  themselves  or 
purposely  obscured  shows  that  his  early  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  the  crimes  he  was  prosecuting  was  still  unchanged. 
The  invective  of  his  final  reply  surpasses  in  its  vehemence 
that  of  his  first  opening  of  the  Charge.  So  intolerable  was 
the  bitterness  of  his  denunciations  to  the  Defendant  himself, 
in  whose  presence  they  were  uttered,  that  in  one  instance 
they  drew  from  him  a  passionate  exclamation  of  dissent 
from  the  assertions  of  the  orator,  occasioning  an  interruption 
in  his  address.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Burke  was  stopped  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  an  endeavour  to  introduce  and  comment 
upon  a  portion  of  the  Charge  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Commons  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  or,  as 
Mr.  Burke  himself  explained  it,  had  not  been  supported  by 
evidence  because  admitted  by  the  Defendant  himself,  f 

The  extraordinary  length  of  Mr.  Burke's  final  reply 
excited  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hastings,  during 
its  delivery,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  extended  over  the 

Petition  of   present  session  of  Parliament ;  and  he,  accordingly,  on  the 

Mr.  Hast-       *  art* 

House  of e    ^  °f  June>  a^ter  tne  adjournment  of  the  Lords  to  their 
Lords*         chamber,   presented  to  the  House  the  following  petition, 
through  Lord  Hardwick : — 

"  That  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  concern  that  your  Peti- 
tioner feels  himself  obliged  once  more  to  address  your  Lordships  on  the 


*  See  Mr.  Burke's  speech  of  the  llth  of  June,  infra,  p.  612. 
f  Speech  of  the  12th  of  June,  infra,  p.  636. 
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subject  of  his  long  depending  trial.  Your  Petitioner  begs  leave  to  lay  before     1794. 

your  Lordships  his  well-founded  apprehensions,  excited  by  the  manner       

in  which  the  general  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Managers  is  now  evidently 
conducted,  that  such  reply  is  meant  to  be  extended  beyond  the  probable 
limits  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  Your  Petitioner  hopes  he 
may  be  allowed  to  bring  to  your  Lordships'  recollection,  that  the  reply 
was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Managers,  adjourned  over  from  the  last  year, 
under  the  assurance  of  an  accelerated  and  early  termination  of  it ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  present  session,  except  a  small  interruption  occa- 
sioned by  the  examination  of  the  Marquess  Cornwallis,  has  been 
employed  by  the  honourable  Managers,  notwithstanding  that  your 
Petitioner  has,  for  the  purpose  of  despatch,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices 
made  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  last  year,  waived  his  right  to  observe 
by  his  Counsel  on  the  new  evidence  adduced  in  reply. 

"  Your  Petitioner  begs  leave  again  to  suggest  to  your  Lordships  the 
unexampled  duration  of  his  trial,  the  indefinite  period  to  which  it  may 
be  still  further  protracted,  and  the  extreme  vexation  and  injury  to 
which  he  would  be  subjected,  if  the  intention  on  the  part  of  his 
prosecutors  should  be  suffered  to  have  effect.  He  implores,  therefore, 
of  your  Lordships'  humanity  and  justice,  that  such  measures  be  adopted, 
on  the  part  of  your  Lordships,  as  may  assure  to  your  Petitioner  the 
speedy  termination  of  this  painful  and  unparalleled  proceeding ;  and, 
further,  if  need  should  be,  that  your  Lordships  will  graciously  con- 
descend, in  such  a  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  your 
Lordships  may  seem  meet,  to  become  suitors  to  his  Majesty's  goodness, 
in  his  behalf,  that  the  present  session  of  Parliament  may  be  permitted 
to  continue,  till  the  reply  on  the  part  of  the  honourable  Managers  for  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  fully  and  finally  closed. 

"  Westminster  Hall,  June  5th,  1794."  * 

On  the   opening   of  the   Court,   on   the   7th   of  June,  £01^g!aint 
Mr.  Burke   complained   of  the   conduct   of  the   Lords   in  Hastfngs^r- 
recording  in  their  Journal  this   petition  of  Mr.  Hastings,  petl 
which  he  stigmatised  as  "an  audacious  libel;"  adding  that 
he  passed  it  by  at  present,  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  reference  to  it. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  Report  of 

'         Committee 

this  year,  Mr.  Burke  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  causes  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  to  inspect  the  Journals  "1 

*  "History  of  the  Trial  j"  Part  v.,  p.  129. 
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1794.  the  House,  and  to  report  the  occurrences  of  the  trial,  and 
the  causes  of  delay  in  the  proceedings,  and  that  the 
Managers  were  nominated  a  Committee  for  that  purpose ; 
that,  on  the  17th  of  April  following,  Mr.  Burke  presented  to 
the  House  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  ;  and  that,  on  the  29th  day  of  the  same  month, 
Mr.  Burke  obtained  the  consent  of  the  House  to  rescind 
the  order  for  printing  the  Report,  and  to  recommit  it  for 
correction,  certain  inaccuracies  having  been  detected  in  it 
by  the  Managers  themselves. 

The   Report,  as  amended,  was  again   presented   to   the 
House  on  the  30th  of  April. 

It  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burke  himself,  who,  having 
shortly  explained  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
trial,  entered  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  constitutional 
questions  affected  by  the  ruling  of  the  Court  on  points 
of  contest  between  the  Managers  and  the  Defendant's 
Counsel,  and  especially  in  respect  to  the  Lords'  decisions  in 
disputed  claims  for  admission  of  evidence,  and  their  refusal 
to  accompany  their  judgments  with  the  reasons  on  which 
they  had  been  based.  The  Report,  in  addition  to  its  other 
merits,  affords  so  complete  a  view  of  the  difficulties  com- 
plained of  by  the  Managers,  as  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
Court  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings,  that  a  statement 
of  its  conclusions,  chapter  by  chapter,  will  be  an  useful 
addition  to  the  short  account  we  have  attempted  to  give 
of  the  incidents  of  the  trial.* 
Epitome  of  The  Duration  of  the  Trial. — The  Report  pointed  out  that 

the  Beport.  ^ 

the  Court  had  held,  up  to  the  1st  of  March,  inclusive,  one 

*  The  Report  was  printed  for  the  House  of  Commons  ;  it  was  published  at 
the  time  by  Debrett,  and  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted.  An  answer  to  it 
•was  given,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  intitled  "  Observations  on  the  Eeport  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  Report  the  Causes  of  the  Delay  in  the  Trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,"  Debrett,  1794;  but  which  avoided  the  questions  of 
constitutional  law  discussed  in  the  Eeport. 
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hundred  and  eighteen  sittings,  spread  over  seven  sessions     1794. 
of  Parliament;  that  the  length  of  period  comprised  in  the  Epitome  of 
proceedings  was  principally  due  to  the  frequent  prorogations,  on  the 
and   one  dissolution,  of  Parliament,  and   to   adjournments  [^J1 
of  the  Court — particularly  to  adjournments  on  account  of 
the  circuit  of  the  Judges,  interposed  in  the  middle  of  the 
session.     That,  in  addition  to  these  causes,  a  few  days  were 
lost  from  special  causes  of  interruption;  viz.,  an  adjourn- 
ment  of  ten   days   [in  the   year   1789]   on   account   of  a 
complaint  by  the  Defendant  against  one  of  the  Managers 
[Mr.  Burke];*    two  days'  adjournment  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  one  of  the  Managers  ;  about  two  days  lost  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1793,  by  the  Managers   not  being 
prepared  to  commence  their  reply,  owing   to  "the   unex- 
pected dereliction  of  the  defence  of  the  prisoner ;"  and  a  loss 
of  about  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  present  session,  from 
waiting  for  the  recovery  from  indisposition  of  the  Marquess 
Cornwallis. 

The  length  of  the  proceedings  is  attributed  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  matter  to  be  tried,  and  the  number  of  the 
documents  produced  in  evidence,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  objections  raised  by  the  Defendant's  Counsel  to  the 
admission  of  evidence  offered  by  the  Managers.  "  These 
objections  amounted  to  sixty-two ;  they  gave  rise  to  several 
debates,  and  to  twelve  references  from  the  Court  to  the 
Judges."  The  objections  by  the  Managers  were  few, 
shortly  discussed,  and  not  referred  to  the  Judges,  nor  even 
debated  in  the  chamber  of  the  Lords. 

The  Eeport  having  thus  very  briefly  indicated  the  causes 
of  the  protraction  of  the  proceedings,  discusses  at  very 
great  length  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords,  as  a  Court  for 
trying  cases  of  impeachment,  and  its  rules  of  proceeding, 

*  See  the  Summary  of  Proceedings  on  the  Trial ;  Vol.  ii.,  p.  xviii. 
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1794.     and  also  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Epitomoof  in  their  impeachments.     These  observations  are  distributed 

the  Report  •       «•«.•»••-'-» 

on  the         under  the  following  heads  : — 

causes  of  de- 

Relation  of  the  Judges,  fyc.,  to  the  Court  of  Parliament. — 
The  Judges  are  up  integrant  and  necessary  part  of  the 
Court.  Their  writs  of  summons  are  different ;  and  they 
have  no  deliberative  voice  in  the  judgments  given  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Their  attendance  in  the  Court  is  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  questions,  and  advising  in  matters  on 
which  they  may  be  consulted. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords. — The  Lords  are  judges  both 
of  law  and  fact;  and  ought  not  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  direction  of  the  Judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  in 
reference  to  receiving  or  rejecting  evidence. 

Law  of  Parliament. — The  Lords,  in  matters  of  appeal 
or  impeachment  in  Parliament,  are  not  of  right  obliged 
to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  any  law,  except  only 
the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament.  Reference  is  made  to 
an  appeal  in  Parliament,  in  the  year  11  Richard  II. 

Rule  of  pleading. — The  rules  of  pleading  observed  in  the 
inferior  courts  have  no  authority  in  causes  where  the  whole 
procedure  has  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  No  "  demurrer  or  exception,  as  of  false  or 
erroneous  pleading,  has  ever  been  admitted  to  any  impeach- 
ment in  Parliament."  The  trials  of  Lord  Strafford  and 
Dr.  Sacheverel  are  referred  to,  and  the  Act  of  7  Will.  III. 
is  quoted,  to  show  that  proceedings  in  Parliament  are 
exempted  from  rules  affecting  trials  in  other  courts. 

Conduct  of  the  Commons  in  pleading. — A  laxity  is  allowed, 
in  the  pleading  of  the  Commons  in  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  which  is  not  admitted  in  the  inferior  courts. 
The  case  of  Lord  Wintoun,  in  1715,  is  referred  to,  where 
exception  was  taken  against  the  impeachment  on  account  of 
error,  the  day  on  which  the  treason  was  committed  not 
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having  been  alleged.     The  exception  was  overruled,  on  the    1794. 
ground  that  "the   impeachment  is  sufficiently  certain   in  Epitome  of 

.        „  „    .  ,  .     the  Report 

point  of  time,   according  to  the  form  of  impeachments  in  on  the 

causes  of  de- 

Parliament."     The  law  of  Parliament,  and  the  law  of  Par- J^  the 
liament  only,  should  prevail  in  a  trial  of  the  impeachment 
of  the  Commons. 

Publicity  of  the  Judges'  opinions. — It  is  argued  at  great 
length,  and  with  references  to  several  precedents,  that  "  from 
the  30th  year  of  Charles  II.  until  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire,  in  all  trials  in  Parliament,  as  well  upon 
impeachments  of  the  Commons,  as  on  indictments  brought 
up  by  certiorari,  when  any  matter  of  law  hath  been 
agitated  at  the  bar,  or,  in  the  course  of  trial,  hath  been 
stated  by  any  Lord  in  the  Court,  it  hath  been  the  pre- 
valent custom  to  state  the  same  in  open  Court." 

Publicity  general. — Although  no  positive  law  is  found 
which  binds  the  Judges  of  the  courts  in  Westminster 
Hall  to  give  a  reasoned  opinion  publicly  from  the  bench 
in  support  of  their  judgments,  the  course  has  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  same  practice  prevails  where 
the  Judges  are  consulted  by  the  Peers  on  the  law,  in  all 
writs  of  error  brought  before  them. 

The  Report  produces  opinions  of  law-writers,  and  argues 
on  the  value  of  the  practice.  It  then  states  that,  in  the 
present  trial,  a  marked  innovation  is  observed.  Against 
the  reiterated  requests,  remonstrances  and  protestations,  of 
the  Managers,  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  were  always 
taken  secretly.  It  further  complains  that  the  very  ques- 
tions proposed  for  the  Judges  were  not  settled  in  open 
court,  "but  differed  materially  from  what  your  Managers 
contended  was  the  true  state  of  the  question,  as  put  and 
argued  by  them ;"  and  that  the  Managers  have  never  been 
able  to  form  a  clear  opinion  upon  the  ground  and  principle 
of  the  decisions  on  these  questions. 
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1794.         Mode  of  putting  the  Questions. — On  this  head,  the  Report 
Epitome  of  charges  the  Lords  with  following  an  unprecedented  course, 

the  Report  .  .  .  ° 

on  the        striking  at  the  vital  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

causes  of  de- 

inasmuch  as  the  form  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the 
Judges  was  always,  after  statement  of  the  case,  "  What 
evidence  is  it  competent  for  the  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  produce?"  thereby  referring  it  to  the 
Judges  to  decide  on  what  it  might  be  competent  for  the 
Commons  to  do,  and  subjecting  to  their  discretion  the  law 
of  Parliament,  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  judicial  privileges  of  the  Lords  them- 
selves. The  novelty  and  danger  of  the  practice  is  argued 
at  great  length ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  effect  of  it  was, 
"  not  only  to  make  the  Judges  master  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess and  conduct  of  the  trial,  but,  through  that  medium, 
to  transfer  to  them  the  ultimate  judgment  on  the  cause 
itself  and  its  merits." 

Debates  on  Evidence. — Great  ingenuity  is  exercised  to 
show  that  the  rigorous  and  precise  rules  of  the  lower  courts, 
in  relation  to  evidence,  are  not  applicable  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment ;  and  that  "  the  Court  of  Parliament  ought  to 
be  open  with  great  facility  to  the  production  of  all  evidence, 
except  that  which  the  precedents  of  Parliament  teach  them 
authoritatively  to  reject,  or  which  hath  no  sort  of  natural 
aptitude,  directly  or  circumstantially,  to  prove  the  case." 
"  The  Lords  ought  to  enlarge,  and  not  to  contract,  the 
rules  of  evidence,  according  to  the  nature  and  difficulties 
of  the  case."  When  evidence  produced  was  denied  to  be 
admissible,  the  burden  lay  with  those  who  opposed  it  to 
set  forth  the  authorities,  whether  of  statute  or  precedent, 
which  rejected  it.  This  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Court 
in  the  present  trial,  either  of  the  Lords  in  their  debates, 
or  of  the  Judges  in  the  opinions  given  by  them.  "  There- 
fore, for  anything  which  as  yet  appears  to  your  Committee 
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to   the  contrary,   these   responses   and   decisions   were,   in     1794. 
many   of  the   points,   not   the   determination   of  any   law  ^j  j^6^ 
whatsoever,  but  mere  arbitrary  decrees,  to  which  we  could  ™*sea of  de- 
not,  without  solemn  protestation,  submit."     After  references  trial? 
to  precedents  in  earlier  impeachments,  and  to  opinions  of 
writers  on  civil  law,  it  is  asserted  that   "the  Committee 
can  find  nothing   to    support  any  one    of   the  determina- 
tions  given   by  the  Judges,  and   adopted  by   the   Lords, 
against  the  evidence  which  your  Committee  offered." 

In  the  practice  of  the  law  of  England,  the  rules  of 
evidence  are  "  rather  less  strict,  more  liberal,  and  less 
loaded  with  positive  limitations,  than  in  the  Roman  law." 
Numerous  cases  are  referred  to  and  authorities  quoted  to 
prove  the  liberality  of  the  rules  of  evidence ;  and  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that — "  if  anything  of  an  over-formal 
strictness  is  introduced  into  the  trial  of  Warren  Hasting?, 
Esquire,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  copied  from  the  decisions 
of  these  tribunals.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  your  Com- 
mittee has  found,  that  the  reproach  of  *  disgraceful  sub- 
tleties/ inferior  rules  of  evidence  which  prevent  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  of  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  justice,  the  forwarding  of  which 
is  the  sole  rational  object  of  their  invention,  cannot  fairly 
be  imputed  to  the  common  law  of  England,  or  to  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  courts  below." 

Circumstantial  Evidence,  Sfc.  It  is  complained  that  the 
Managers  have  been  obliged  by  the  Court  to  state  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  produced  each  part  of  their  circum- 
stantial evidence ;  and  this  practice  was  most  strictly  enforced 
at  the  period  when  it  was  most  injurious  and  difficult  to  com- 
ply with  it ;  viz.,  in  proving  their  charges  of  secret  crimes, 
peculation,  pecuniary  frauds,  extortion  and  bribery.  "  Much 
industry  and  art  have  been  used,  among  the  illiterate  and 
unexperienced,  to  throw  imputations  on  this  prosecution  and 
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1794.    its  conduct,  because  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  evidence 
Epitome  of  offered  on  this  trial  (especially  on  the  latter  charges)  has 

the  Report     ,  J 

on  the         been   circumstantial:     and  precedents  are  quoted  to  show 

causes  of  de-  * 

tna!.nthe  the  value  of  circumstantial  evidence  when  properly  pro- 
duced. Referring  particularly  to  the  trial  of  Captain 
Donellan,  who  was  found  guilty  of  murder  wholly  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  Report  observes,  that,  "  comparing 
the  proceedings  on  that  trial  and  the  doctrines  from  the 
bench  with  the  doctrines  we  have  heard  from  the  woolsack, 
your  Committee  cannot  comprehend  how  they  can  be  recon- 
ciled. For  the  Lords  compelled  the  Managers  to  declare 
for  what  purpose  they  produced  each  separate  member  of 
their  circumstantial  evidence;  a  thing,  we  conceive,  not 
usual,  and  particularly  not  observed  in  the  trial  of  Donellan." 
The  Report  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  to  which 
the  Managers  were  subjected,  in  this  respect,  by  detailing 
the  circumstances  of  the  refusal  of  the  Lords  to  receive  in 
evidence  a  paper  containing  the  charges  brought  against 
Mr.  Hastings  by  the  Raja  Nundcomar,  and  drawn  up  by  the 
Members  of  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  hostile  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
forming  a  majority  of  the  Board  ;*  and  animadverts  severely 
ou  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  which  excluded  the  proposed 
evidence. 

Order  and  time  of  producing  Evidence. — The  Managers 
' '  found  great  impediment  in  the  production  of  evidence,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  general  doctrines  supposed  to  exist 
concerning  its  inadmissibility,  drawn  from  its  own  alleged 
natural  incompetency,  or  from  its  inapplicability,  under 
the  pleading  of  the  impeachment  of  this  House,  but  also 
from  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  bringing  it  forward.  Evi- 
dence which  we  thought  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
cause  was  not  suffered,  upon  the  supposed  rules  of  exami- 

*  See  a  notice  of  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  a  prerious  part  of  the 
Summary  of  Proceedings  on  the  Trial ;  Vol.  ii.,  p.  xx. 
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nation  in  chief  and  cross-examination,  and  upon  supposed    1794. 
rules  forming  a  distinction  between  evidence  originally  pro-  Epitome  of 
duced  on  the  charge  and  evidence  offered  on  the  reply.     On  Onethep01 

.  .  -i     -i  •  ^     i      causes  of  dc- 

all  these  your  Committee  observes  in  general  that,  it  the  lay  in  the 

J  trial. 

rules  which  respect  the  substance  of  the  evidence  are  (as 
the  great  lawyers,  on  whose  authority  we  stand,  assert  they 
are)  no  more  than  rules  of  convenience,  much  more  are  those 
subordinate  rules  which  regard  the  order,  the  manner,  and 
the  time  of  the  arrangement.  These  are  purely  arbitrary, 
without  the  least  reference  to  any  fixed  principle  in  the 
nature  of  things,  or  to  any  settled  maxim  of  jurisprudence, 
and  consequently  are  variable  at  every  instant,  as  the  con- 
veniences of  the  cause  may  require."  It  is  argued  at  length 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  receive  evidence,  at 
whatever  stage  of  the  proceedings  produced,  if  apparently 
material;  and,  after  quoting  numerous  precedents,  the 
Committee  state  that  "  exclusion  of  evidence  brought  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  is  unsupported  either  by  Parliamentary 
precedent,  or  by  the  rule  as  understood  in  the  common  law 
courts  below,"  and  they  think  "  they  had  a  right  to  see  such 
a  body  of  precedents  and  arguments  for  the  rejection  of 
evidence  during  trial  in  some  court  or  other,  before  they 
were  in  this  matter  stopped  and  concluded." 

Practice  below. — The  Committee  "  not  having  learned  that 
the  resolutions  of  the  Judges  (by  which  the  Lords  have 
been  guided)  were  supported  by  any  authority  in  law  to 
which  they  could  have  access,  have  heard  by  rumour  that 
they  have  been  justified  upon  the  practice  of  the  courts  in 
ordinary  trials  by  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer."  The 
Report  points  out  the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
court  of  Peers  from  that  of  the  ordinary  courts ;  where,  as 
the  case  is  decided  by  a  jury  taken  promiscuously  from  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  judge  properly  decides  on  the 
competency  of  the  evidence  to  be  set  before  them.  The 
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1794.     Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  law  fully  and  exclusively 
Epitome  of  equal  to  decide  on  the  competency  of  evidence,  and  ought 

the  Report  i       •         i  i  i  t        •  i         -r     -i  ^ 

on  the         not  to   submit   themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  Judges. 

causes  of  de- 

tnaiath°  ^e  RePort  concludes  with  an  argument  to  show  that  "this 
final  and  independent  judicature  (exercised  by  the  House  of 
Lords)  because  it  is  final  and  independent,  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  rejection  of  evidence." 

ttfeEe^ort?  -"-n  an  Appendix  to  the  Report,  all  the  questions,  twelve  in 
number,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Judges,  were  col- 
lected, with  their  opinion  upon  each. 

qbserva-  The  strong  reflections  contained  in  this  Report  upon  the 

tions  on  the 

Lo?dThur-   Principles  on  which  the  trial  had  been  conducted  were  not 
Hcmseof"3    suffered  to  pass  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  Peers.     In  a 
debate  in  their  House,  on  the  22d  of  May,  on  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Bill,  Lord  Thurlow,  under  whose  pre- 
sidency, as  Lord  Chancellor,  the  proceedings  had  principally 
been  conducted,  drew  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  it, 
as  "  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  published  by  one  Debrett, 
in  Piccadilly,  and  which  had  that  day    been  put  into  his 
hands,  reflecting  highly  upon  the  Judges  and  many  members 
of  that  House."     He  proceeded  to  say  that — "  it  was  dis- 
graceful and  indecent,  and  such  as  he  thought  never  ought 
to   pass   unpunished.      He   considered   that    vilifying    and 
misrepresenting   the   conduct  of  Judges    and    magistrates, 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  laws  of 
the  country,  was  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  most 
destructive  in  its  consequences,  because  it  tended  to  lower 
them  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  feel  a  proper 
reverence  and  respect  for  their  high  and  important  stations  ; 
and,  when  it  was  stated  to  the  ignorant  and  the  wicked  that 
their  Judges  and  magistrates  were  ignorant  and  corrupt,  it 
tended  to  lessen  their  respect  for,  and  their  obedience  to,  the 
laws  of  the  country,  because  they  were  taught  to  think  ill 
of  those  who  administered  them."    ' 
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His  Lordship's  observations  drew  no  remarks  from  any  1794. 
other  member  of  the  House  ;  but,  en  the  following  day,  Notice  of 
Mr.  Burke  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  |^ 
to  what  had  passed  in  the  Upper  House.  In  reference  to  what  |^  t 
Lord  Thurlow  had  said,  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  ° 
authority  of  the  Judges,  he  said  he  agreed  with  him ;  but 
added — "  This,  however,  does  not  depend  on  us,  but  upon 
themselves.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
respect  of  all  the  constituted  authorities.  This,  too,  depends 
upon  ourselves.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  respect  due 
to  the  House  of  Lords  :  it  is  full  as  necessary  to  preserve 
the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  upon  which 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  us  by  some  persons)  the  weight 
and  force  of  all  other  authorities  within  this  kingdom  essen- 
tially depend."  He  justified  the  language  of  the  Report, 
as  not  charging  the  Judges  with  either  ignorance  or  corrup- 
tion, but  complaining  that  their  opinions  had  been  given  not 
on  the  law  but  on  the  case  ;  and  he  reiterated  the  statement 
it  conveyed,  that  the  Managers  were  "  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  those  opinions,  and  the  consequent  determinations  of 
the  Lords.  The  Report,"  he  said,  "  speaks  for  itself.  When- 
ever an  occasion  shall  be  regularly  given  to  maintain 
everything  of  substance  in  that  paper,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
meet  the  proudest  name,  for  ability,  learning  or  rank,  that 
this  kingdom  contains,  upon  that  subject."  No  reply  or 
observation  was  made  on  the  subject  by  any  other  member. 

Seven  years  had  now  passed  since  the  House  of  Commons 
had  voted,  by  large  majorities,  the  impeachment  of  "Warren 
Hastings,  on  the  greater  number  of  the  Articles  charged 
against  him.  The  members  of  the  House,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  this  arduous  prosecution  had  been  committed,  had 
applied  themselves  to  their  very  difficult  and  laborious  duty 
with  unflagging  zeal  through  this  protracted  period.  Mr.  ^r^{°f 
Burke,  above  all,  the  leading  Manager  of  the  prosecution,  had  JnKptheCfn'-~ 

peach n- en  I. 
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1794.  urged  on  the  proceedings  with  all  the  energy  of  his  great 
and  ardent  mind,  excited  by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
cause,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  crimes 
imputed.  Indeed,  nothing  but  such  a  persuasion,  and  the 
hope  that,  in  exposing  and  bringing  to  punishment  a  system- 
atised  course  of  tyranny,  pursued  in  a  dependency  of  the 
empire  too  remote  for  the  supervision  of  the  home  Govern- 
ment, he  was  rescuing  many  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures 
from  unchecked  oppression,  and  saving  a  rich  and  populous 
empire  from  misrule  and  degradation,  could  have  sustained 
him  under  the  labours  and  discouragements  his  self-imposed 
task  brought  upon  him.  He  had  to  bear  to  see  political 
friends  fall  off  from  him,  and  those  who  had  warmly  seconded 
him  in  urging  on  the  House  of  Commons  the  necessity  of 
the  impeachment  grow  lukewarm,  at  the  moment  when  in- 
creased zeal  was  needed  to  work  through  the  details  of  the 
trial.  He  had  to  suffer  the  sneers  of  his  personal  opponents, 
as  well  as  the  open  attacks  'and  secret  insinuations  of  the 
numerous  personal  supporters  of  the  man  he  was  prose- 
cuting. He  had  to  endure  the  loss  of  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Francis,  the  only  man  influenced  by  an  equally  intense 
interest  in  the  prosecution — though  from  a  different  motive — 
and  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  affairs  of  India  would 
have  lightened  to  him  the  toil  of  mastering  those  difficult 
details  of  the  cause  which  might  have  daunted  a  less  powerful 
or  a  less  enthusiastic  mind.  He  had  to  contend,  almost  un- 
aided, with  the  astuteness  of  trained  lawyers,  always  watching 
to  baffle  him  in  his  pursuit  of  evidence  with  all  the  intricacies 
and  wiles  of  technical  practice.  All  this— even  to  the 
hostility  of  the  very  President  of  the  court  he  pleaded 
before — he  had  to  endure,  as  patiently  as  he  might,  through 
seven  long,  toilsome,  years,  and  amidst  the  distraction  of 
public  events  more  threatening  and  terrible,  especially  in  his 
eyes,  than  any  recorded  in  the  page  of  modern  history ; 
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yet  to  the  last  moment  his  energy  never  flagged.  His  1794. 
portion  of  the  labour  was  at  length  finished.  He  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  cause  he  had  devoted  so  much 
of  his  time  and  genius  to  up  to  its  final  stage,  where  only 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  remained  to  terminate  the 
trial.  The  prorogation  of  Parliament  was  impending ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  decently  defer  to  another 
session  the  duty  of  honouring  those  who  had  given  such 
great  talents  and  so  much  gratuitous  labour  to  the  task 
imposed  on  them. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  "that  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Pitt's 

.  .  .  •          i  motion  of 

the  House  be  given  to  the  members  who  were  appointed  thanks  or 

the  House 

Managers  of  the  impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  Mana 
for  their  faithful  management  in  their  discharge  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them."  He  prefaced  his  motion  with  arguments 
dissuasive  of  opposition  from  those  who  had  avowed  them- 
selves hostile  to  the  impeachment.  This,  he  said,  had  been 
voted,  not  only  under  the  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  party 
impeached,  but  as  a  terror  to  those  placed  in  a  similar 
situation,  in  the  government  of  our  distant  provinces ;  and, 
whatever  the  ultimate  decision  might  be,  he  was  confident 
that  the  example  of  Mr.  Hastings  would  deter  other  go- 
vernors from  a  repetition  of  the  practices  which  marked  his 
administration.  He  exculpated  the  Managers  from  the 
charge  of  having  unduly  protracted  the  trial,  and  threw  the 
responsibility  of  the  length  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Counsel 
for  the  defence  :  and  he  warned  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings 
that  it  was  doubtful  "  whether  an  unanimous  vote  of  that 
House  (honourable  though  it  was)  would  be  so  honourable 
to  the  Managers  as  a  vote  of  thanks  marked  with  the 
discriminating  negative  of  those  who  felt  themselves  irritated 
and  stung  by  the  faithful  and  admirable  discharge  of  the 
task  imposed  upon  them  by  their  country." 

The  debate    on   the   motion   of    the   minister   gave    to 

VOL.  IV.  d  of  thanks. 
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1794.    the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings   the   opportunity  they  desired 

of    blackening    the    character    of    the    impeachment,    by 

denouncing   the    conduct   and    language    of  the   principal 

Speech  of     Manager.     Mr.    Sumner   lead  the  way   in  this   attack  on 

Mr.  Sumner 

Mr 'Burke  ^r>  Burke.  After  objecting  to  the  motion,  as  being  pre- 
maturely proposed,  while  neither  the  verdict  nor  judgment 
of  the  Lords  had  been  pronounced,  he  said  that,  though  lie 
thought  the  charges  ill  founded,  he,  if  the  time  were  proper, 
should  be  willing  that  the  Managers  should  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  House  for  doing  their  best  to  support  them, 
provided  they  could  except  te  the  leading  Manager,  who 
had  by  his  conduct  disgraced  and  degraded  the  House  of 
Commons."  Although  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  the 
member  proceeded  to  cite  instances  in  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
gone  beyond  the  intentions  of  the  House,  by  criminating 
other  parties,  by  persisting  in  the  prosecution  of  Articles  of 
the  Charge  which  the  House  had  ordered  to  be  dropped, 
andj  by  charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  murder,  and  repeating 
the  charge,  even  after  he  had  received  the  reprimand  of  the 
House  for  exceeding  his  instructions;  and  he  quoted  the 
most  violent  passages  in  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hastings. 

speeches  in  Other  members  urged  similar  objections;  which  were 
Mr.  Burke,  answered  by  Mr.  Windham,  a  Manager,  Mr.  Francis  and 
Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Francis  showed  that  Mr.  Sumner  had 
misunderstood  some  of  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Burke,  which 
he  had  denounced  as  most  objectionable ;  and  Mr.  Fox, 
disclaiming  all  separation  between  the  leading  Manager  and 
his  colleagues,  assumed  to  himself  the  blame,  if  there  was 
any,  in  persisting  to  think  the  fate  of  Nundcomar  a  murder, 
after  the  censure  passed  on  Mr.  Burke  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

]yjr   Ewan  Law,  a   brother  of  Mr.   Hastings'  Counsel, 
UP  tnc  debate  on   the    side  of  the   opposition.     He 
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repeated  in  the  coarsest  terms  the  charge  against  Mr.  Burke  1794. 
of  unjustifiable  violence  of  language;  averring  that  his 
expressions  "  were  universally  reprobated,  from  the  first 
characters  amongst  the  numerous  audience  that  had  heard 
them,  down  to  the  messengers,  door-keepers  and  guards." 
He  went  at  great  length  into  an  explanation  of  the  story 
of  Deby  Sing,  to  show  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  concern  in 
the  atrocities  exposed  by  Mr.  Burke.  He  accused  Mr.  Burke 
of  purposely  protracting  the  trial ;  and  particularly  criticised 
his  final  speech  in  reply. 

Mr.  Anstruther,  one  of  the  Managers,  spoke  shortly  in 
justification  of  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  subject  of  the  charge 
relating  to  Deby  Sing;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  stated  that, 
having  originally  intended  not  to  vote,  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  the  motion  induced  him  to  remain  in  the 
House  and  vote  in  support  of  it. 

The  previous  question  being  put,  the  House  divided,  when  Division. 
the  votes  in  favour  of  the  question  were  55  against  21  in 
the  negative. 

The  main  question  being  then  put,  the  House  again 
divided,  and  it  was  carried  by  50  votes  againt  21. 

The  Speaker  accordingly  communicated  the  thanks  of  the  £ha"ks  of 

0  '  the  House 

House  to  the  Managers ;    adverting,  in  the  course  of  his  the¥p«?ke 
address,  to  the  increased  security  given  to  the  constitution, 
"  by  the  recognition  and  full  confirmation  of  the  principle, 
that  an  impeachment  is  not  discontinued  by  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament." 

Mr.  Burke,  in  the  name  of  the  Managers,  expressed  their  Reply  of 

Mr.  Burke, 

gratification  at  the  acknowledgment  their  labours  had 
received  from  the  House,  and  at  the  dignified  and  elegant 
manner  in  which  the  Speaker  had  conveyed  it.  He  entered 
into  a  short  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  impeachment.  He 
explained  that  he  had  thrown  no  general  reflections  on 
the  Company's  servants,  but  had  merely  repeated  what 

d  2 
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1795.  Mr.  Hastings  had  himself  said  of  the  troops  serving  in  Oude  : 
as  for  the  other  expressions  complained  of,  they  had  been 
very  much  misrepresented.  He  attributed  the  bitterness  of 
the  personal  remarks  upon  his  conduct  to  the  prejudices 
of  private  friendship,  and  assured  the  House  that  no  asperity 
of  language  should  provoke  him  to  say  a  word  in  recrimin- 
ation.* 
Mr.Burke's  This  was  the  last  speech  that  Mr.  Burke  made  in  the 

retirement 

iffa°mentar"     House  of  Commons  ;  and  indeed  his  last  appearance  there. 

He,  the  very  next  day,  applied  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 

and  retired  for  ever  from  public  life. 
Debates  of        The  Parliament  reassembled  early  in  the  year  1795,  and, 

the  Lords 

of  *«?  f<h"c  a^er  a  suort  adjournment,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  the  House  of  Lords  entered  into   a   con- 


sideration of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  giving  their  final 
verdict  in  the  great  cause  that  had  been  so  long  disputed 
before  them  in  Westminster  Hall. 

toTeport°on  On  the  23d  of  January,  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough 
llts'  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inspect  the  Journals,  and  to 
report  on  the  course  followed  in  previous  cases,  in  giving 
judgment  on  trials  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The 
Report  of  this  Committee  was  presented  on  the  19th  of 
February,  and  was  taken  into  consideration  on  the  26th. 

course  of          Lord  Thurlow,  after  stating  that  the  precedents  collected 

proceeding 

Pr°p°s«i  by  Jn  the  Report  had  no  resemblance  to  the  case  under  the  con- 
Lord  Thur-  • 

sideration  of  the  House,  observed,  that,  as  out  of  the  twenty 
Articles  of  the  impeachment  the  Commons  had  given  evidence 
on  only  six,  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  acquit  Mr.  Hastings  of 
the  remaining  fourteen.  The  six  Articles  on  which  they 
had  given  evidence  contained  severally  so  many  allegations  of 
criminal  facts  that  he  thought  it  impossible  to  put  one  ques- 
tion only  on  each  Article,  as  had  been  the  general  practice  ; 

*  "  Parliamentary  History  ;"  Vol.  xxxi.,  936. 
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and  lie  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  put  a   separate     1795. 
question  upon  each  allegation.     He  proposed,  therefore,  that  coniinitteo 
the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Home.  w 
whole  House,  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  proceedings.     The  proposal  was    assented  to,  and  the 
Report  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Lord  Thurlow,  in  opening  the  dis-  Speech  of 

m      r  LordTlmr- 

cussion  on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  entered  into  a  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  impeachment.  He  complained  of 
the  looseness  and  inaccuracy  with  which  the  Articles  had 
been  drawn,  and  that  they  contained  many  assertions  that 
could  not  be  substantiated.  The  impeachment,  in  its  present 
form,  rested  on  the  following  points — breach  of  faith,  op- 
pression and  injustice,  as  charged  in  the  two  first  Articles ; 
corruption,  as  charged  in  the  Article  of  Presents;  and 
wanton  waste  of  the  public  money,  for  private  purposes,  as 
charged  in  the  Article  of  Contracts.  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these,  the  question  would  be  whether  Mr.  Hastings 
had  exerted  the  power  he  possessed  for  the  public  good, 
or  had  been  actuated  by  base  and  malicious  motives. 
Unless  the  latter  were  proved,  the  charges  in  the  two  first 
Articles  fell  to  the  ground.  The  preamble  of  the  Articles 
was  materially  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  fixed  on  Mr.  Hastings 
the  sole  responsibility  for  acts,  in  some  instances  done  by 
others,  in  other  instances  in  which  others  participated. 

He  proposed  that,  in   discussing  among  themselves  the  Proposal  to 

»»  discuss  the 

merits  of  the  prosecution,  they  should  debate  on  the  several 
allegations  in  the  Articles  on  which  evidence  had  been 
given,  seriatim,  because,  although,  if  the  whole  House  were 
of  opinion  that  no  part  of  an  Article  had  been  proved,  a 
single  vote  would  suffice  on  that  Article,  yet,  if  any  in- 
dividual Peer  thought  that  some  allegations  in  the  Article 
were  made  out,  though  others  were  not  substantiated,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  vote  on  each  allegation.  The  Benares 
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Article,  for  instance,  contained  many  charges,  on  each  of 
which,  if  a  difference  of  opinion  existed,  the  House  must 
give  a  separate  vote. 

^e  Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  concurred  in  the 
proposal  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  forthwith  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Benares  Charge.  In  this,  lie  said,  no  question 
would  arise  till  they  came  to  the  demand  made  on  Chey  t  Sing 
of  a  war  subsidy,  in  1778.  The  criminality  charged  in  this 
measure  consisted  in  the  malice  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings  in 
originating  it.  In  reviewing  the  subject,  he  justified  the 
measure,  and  exculpated  Mr.  Hastings  from  any  malicious 
motive  in  connexion  with  it. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Moira, 
the  Committee  reported  progress. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
engaged  in  hearing  the  evidence  read  on  the  subject  of  the 
demands  made  on  Cheyt  Sing  in  the  years  1778,  1779  and 
1780. 

On  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  the  discussion  was  re- 
newed,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  proposal  from  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  to  the  House  to  consider  which  Lords  had.  and 
which  had  not,  the  right  to  vote  ;  as  it  would  be  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  House,  if  Lords  who  had  not  attended 
the  proceedings  on  the  trial  should  ultimately  vote  in  West- 
minster Hall.  Several  Lords  spoke  on  this  subject,  but  the 
House  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  view  expressed  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  and  sense  of 
honour  of  every  Peer  to  determine  how  many  days'  attend- 
ance on  the  trial  intitled  him  to  vote  on  the  verdict. 

After  observations  by  Lord  Loughborough,  in  which  he 
acquitted  Mr.  Hastings  of  criminality  in  the  demands  made 
in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  but  imputed  a  certain  degree 
of  blame  to  him  in  respect  of  that  made  in  1780,  the  ques- 

L 

tion  was  put  —  "  That  the  Commons  had  made  good  their 
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charge  in  respect  to  the  tribute  claimed  and  received  from     1795. 
Cheyt  Sing,  in  1778  and  1789,"  and  the  motion  was  unani- 
mously rejected. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  was  clearly  explained  Purpose  of 

the  discus- 

that  their  present  proceedings  were  merely  designed  to S1011S- 
assist  the  House  in  forming  its  conclusions  on  the  several 
allegations  in  the  Articles ;  and  that  the  questions  decided 
in  the  Committee  were  not  to  interfere  with  those  that 
were  ultimately  to  be  put  in  Westminster  Hall ;  such 
ultimate  questions  remaining  for  future  consideration. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  Lord  Chancellor  proposed  a  Discussion 

on  lllie  cxac" 
motion   in   reference   to   several  of  the  allegations  in  the tiou  hl  tfso. 

Benares  Charge,  on  all  which  he  argued  that  criminality 
had  been  proved.  Lord  Thurlovv  objected  to  the  departure 
from  the  course  agreed  to,  of  voting  on  each  allegation 
separately,  and  moved — "  That  the  Commons  had  made 
good  the  first  Article,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  war 
subsidy  of  1780."  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  argued  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion,  but  it  was  negatived  on  a  division.  Division. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  Lord  Thurlow  opened  the  next  Discussion 

on  the 

part  of  the  Charge,  relating  to  the  demand  of  cavalry  in  ^^"!l  of 
November  1780,  and  reviewed  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
most  minutely,  arguing  throughout  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  supported 
the  Charge ;  but  the  motion  that  the  Commons  had  made 
good  the  Article  in  respect  to  the  demand  of  cavalry  from 
Cheyt  Sing  was  negatived.  Division. 

The   next   question   moved   by   Lord    Thurlow   was   in  SaicofCheyt 

sing's  pro- 
respect  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy  for  the  sale  of  Cheyt .  vinccstothe 

Sing's  provinces  to  the  "VVazir ;  and  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived unanimously. 

The  motion  which  followed  was  to  approve  the  Charge  Unpuuo 

1     tuality  of 

relating  to  the  allegation  by  Mr.  Hastings  of  Cheyt  Sing's  j^f"* of 
unpunctuality  in  the  payment  of  his  kists,  in  1780.     The 
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1795.  Charge  was  again  refuted  by  Lord  Thurlow,  and  supported 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  motion  was  negatived. 

chSfsig.  On  tne  10tn  of  March,  Lord  Thurlow  moved  the  next 
question — "  That  the  Commons  had  made  good  the  first 
Article,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  Mr.  Hastings'  preferring 
false  and  malicious  charges  against  Cheyt  Sing,  and  ar- 
resting his  person."  The  circumstances  and  the  evidence 
on  either  side  were  very  elaborately  discussed  by  Lord 
Thurlow  himself,  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon in  support  of  the  motion ;  which,  however,  was 
negatived. 

Remainder        On  the  13th  of  March.  Lord  Thurlow  went  through  the 

of  the 

Benares       evidence  on  the  remainder  of  the  Benares  Charge,  relating 

Charge. 

to  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing,  and  the  siege  and  plunder 
of  Bidjey  Gur,  arguing  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
moved — "  That  the  Commons  had  made  good  the  ten  re- 
maining allegations  in  the  first  Article."  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough  argued  in  support  of  the  Charge;  but  the 
motion  was  negatived. 
Discussion  The  second  Article  of  the  Charge,  relating  to  the  Begums 

on  the 

charge  re-    Of  Oude,  was  discussed  under  one  motion,  on  the  16th  and 

lating  to  the 

Begums.  jf^  of  March,  the  House  having  first  negatived  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  report  progress,  and  to 
proceed  to  a  vote  in  their  House  on  the  first  Article,  as  a 
whole,  each  Peer  giving  his  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
The  Charge  and  defence  on  the  second  Article  were  dis- 
cussed very  minutely  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  the  Earl  of 
Morton  supporting  Lord  Thurlow  in  Mr.  Hastings'  defence. 

Division.  The  motion  was  then  put — "  That  the  Commons  had  made 
good  the  charges  in  their  second  Article,  respecting  the 
Begums,"  and  was  negatived. 
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On   the  20th   of  March,   the   House   proceeded   to   the     1795. 
consideration  of  the  sixth  Article,  relating  to  corrupt  pre-  Discussion 

1       L         ou  the 

sents.    Lord  Thurlow  opened  the  discussion.    He  divided  the  charge  rc- 

«  latins;  to 


Charge  into  what  related  to  presents  received  by  Mr.  Hast-  Preseuts- 

Speech  of 

ings  in  the  years  1772,  1773  and  1774,  and  those  taken  f^rd  Thur- 
in  the  years  1780,  1781,  1782  and  1783.  The  presents 
received  in  the  earlier  period,  and  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  were  stated 
to  have  been  given  as  consideration  for  corrupt  appoint- 
ments to  offices  in  Bengal,  and  by  which  Mr.  Hastings 
added  100,000?.  to  his  private  fortune.  With  respect  to 
the  presents  from  the  Rani  Bowani  and  from  Khan  Jehan 
Khan,  the  faujdar  of  Hughly,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
support  the  charge.  The  only  remaining  charge  was  that 
Mr.  Hastings  corruptly  received  three  lacs  and  fifty-four 
thousand  rupees,  or  nearly  40,000/.,  from  Nundcomar  and 
Munny  Begum,  for  appointing  the  son  of  the  former  divvan, 
and  the  latter  guardian,  of  the  Nawab  of  Bengal. 

Lord  Thurlow  reminded  the  House  that,  when  Lord 
Clive  acquired  for  the  Company  the  diwani  of  Bengal,  in 
the  year  1765,  he  instituted  a  double  government,  by  com- 
mitting to  Mohamed  Reza  Khan  the  entire  management  of 
the  revenues,  and  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  under  the  title  of  Naib  Subahdar.  This  system 
continued  till  the  year  1772,  but  with  results  so  unsatis- 
factory that  the  income  received  barely  sufficed  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenditure.  In  April  1772,  Mr.  Hastings 
assumed  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  received  orders 
to  abolish  the  double  government,  and  to  establish  a  new 
system  for  collecting  the  revenues,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Company's  servants.  The  arrangements  he  formed  were 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Parliament,  in  1773;  and 
the  approval  of  the  Government  was  strongly  expressed, 
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1795.  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  the  first  Governor 
General  of  Bengal,  under  the  regulating  Act  of  that  year. 
The  new  Government  commenced  in  Bengal,  in  October, 
1774.  Lord  Thurlow  proceeded  to  state  the  circumstances 
of  Nundcomar's  charges  against  Mr,  Hastings,  of  which  he 
acquitted  him,  on  the  judgment  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Company,  to  whom  the  papers  relating  to  them  had  been 
submitted.  His  Lordship  then  stated  the  circumstances 
relative  to  the  ziafat,  or  present  for  entertainment,  paid  to 
Mr.  Hastings  from  the  treasury  of  the  Nawab.  This,  he 
showed,  was  applied  to  Mr.  Hastings'  expenses  while  at 
Moorshedabad,  and  was  the  customary  allowance  received 
by  previous  Governors  under  similar  circumstances.  Finally, 
he  considered  the  character  of  the  Munny  Begum,  from 
Mr.  Hastings'  alleged  partiality  to  whom  the  Managers 
had  inferred  a  corrupt  understanding  between  them.  He 
went  through  her  history,  in  order  to  clear  her  from  the 
reflections  of  the  Managers,  and  concluded  by  stating 
that,  after  Mr.  Hastings'  retirement,  she  received  from 
Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  ground  of  her  own  representations 
of  her  services,  a  pension  of  about  12,000/.  a  year. 
LordLoufh-  ^ne  Lord  Chancellor  concurred  in  thinking  that  the 
borough.  Commons  had  failed  in  making  good  any  part  of  their 
Charge,  except  the  receipt  of  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees  for 
entertainment  at  Moorshedabad.  This  present  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  acknowledged,  but  there  certainly  was  no  proof  of 
his  having  taken  it  as  a  consideration  for  a  corrupt  appoint- 
ment to  office.  He  added  that  he  was  induced  to  think 
that,  if  this  Article  had  stood  alone,  the  Commons  would 
not  have  charged  it ;  but  that  it  was  mixed  with  others^  of 
which,  under  their  Lordships'  rules,  no  evidence  could  be 
given*  In  preference  to  a  motion  of  Lord  Tivuiiow's,  he 
moved — "  That  the  Commons  had  made  good  the  sixth 
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Article,  as  far  as  it  related  to  a  corrupt  receipt  of  presents,     1795. 
in  the  years   1772,  1773  and  1774.      This  motion  was  P^IgM*^"™ 
and  negatived  by  a  unanimous  vote.  charge. 

The  discussion  on  the  Charge  of  presents  was  renewed  on  Discussion 
the  23d  of  March.  Lord  Thurlow -explained  that  the  remain-  second  part 

of  the 

ing  part  of  the  Charge  referred  to  presents  of  large  amounts 
received  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  and  subsequently  to  the  year 
1780,  for  the  use  of  the  Company,  as  contended  on  his  part, low> 
but,  as  imputed  by  the  Managers,  for  his  own  use  ;  though, 
as  they  said,  he  was  subsequently  induced  by  fear  to  apply 
them  to  the  public  service.  He  recapitulated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings  of  Cheyt  Sing, 
in  1780,  and  urged  that,  having  declined  it,  when  offered  as 
a  present  to  himself,  he  subsequently  accepted  it,  in  order  to 
apply  the  sum  to  the  carrying  out  an  important  act  of 
policy,  in  which  he  was  thwarted  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Council  of  Calcutta  to  agree  in  furnishing  the  funds 
requisite  for  its  execution.  He  next  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  communicated  the  receipt  of  the  present, 
for  that  purpose,  to  Mr.  Markham,  shortly  after  its  receipt, 
as  stated  by  that  witness  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commons 
and  referred  to  by  him  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  that  he 
had  subsequently  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Sullivan.  He 
dwelt  on  an  expression  used  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to 
Major  Scott,  in  December,  1782,  implying  a  belief  that  he 
had  made  him  also  acquainted  with  it  at  the  time.  He  stated 
that  a  fourth  communication  of  the  present  was  made  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  court  of  Directors,  dated 
the  29th  of  November,  1780.  An  intention  of  converting 
the  money  to  his  own  use  had  been  inferred  from  his  paying 
it  into  the  treasury  as  a  deposit ;  but  in  this  letter  he  ex- 
pressly says — "  The  money  was  not  my  own  5  and  I  neither 
could  nor  would  have  received  it  but  for  your  benefit." 
Lord  Thurlow  then  stated  the  subject  of  the  remaining 
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1795.  portion  of  the  letter  of  the  29th  of  November,  which  was, 
to  explain  the  importance  of  Mr.  Hastings'  object  in  sending 
money  to  Mudaji  Bosla,  commander  of  the  Berar  army, 
and  which  mentioned  his  having  taken  bonds  for  that 
portioii  of  the  amount  raised  from  his  own  funds.  He  then 
related  the  history  of  the  bonds  ;  and  reviewed  Mr.  Hastings' 
explanations  respecting  the  presents  to  the  Directors,  in  his 
letters  from  Calcutta  of  the  22d  of  May  and  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1782,  and  from  Cheltenham  in  June,  1784; 
concluding  his  observations  on  them  by  stating  that  "  though 
the  subject  of  the  presents  has  taken  up  so  many  years  in 
the  discussion,  the  Managers  have  never  been  able,  to  this 
moment,  to  procure  a  tittle  of  evidence  beyond  what 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  has  furnished  them  with  ;"  and  that 
when  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  December, 
1782,  told  the  Directors  that,  if  he  had  had  a  wrong  motive, 
he  could  have  concealed  the  receipt  of  the  presents  from 
the  public  eye  for  ever,  he  believed  the  assertion  to  be 
strictly  true.  After  exculpating  Mr.  Hastings  from  any 
intention  of  deceit  in  reference  to  his  misstatement  on 
the  subject  of  the  date  of  indorsement  of  the  bonds,  he 
dwelt  on  the  substance  of  Mr.  Larkins'  evidence,  as  being 
favourable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  concluded  with  the  motion 
—  "  That  the  Commons  had  made  good  the  sixth  Article,  in 
so  far  as  related  to  the  sum  of  two  lacs  of  rupees,  corruptly 
received  from  Sadanund,  the  buxey  of  Raja  Cheyt  Sing." 
Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  began  a  very  long  speech 


Lord  Lough-  .          .  -        ...         ...  .         .       . 

borough.  on  the  opposite  side  or  the  discussion,  by  laying  down  the 
principle,  that,  independently  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1773,  a  President  of  Council  or  Governor  General,  in  taking 
a  present  from  a  person  connected  with  or  dependent  on 
him,  committed  a  crime,  by  the  common  law  of  England  ;  as 
also,  in  like  manner,  to  give  or  accept  a  bribe  was  a  crime 
at  common  law.  Mr.  Hastings  had  received  various  sums 
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from  different  persons,  which  having  been  given  to  procure  1795. 
general  favour,  the  acceptance  of  them  was  highly  criminal. 
His  Lordship  proceeded  to  examine  the  circumstances  of 
the  receipt  of  each  present.  That  received  from  Cheyt 
Sing  Mr.  Hastings  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Company's 
sub-treasurer,  where  it  remained  for  years,  unapplied  to  the 
public  service.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Directors 
of  the  29th  of  November,  1780,  in  explanation  of  the  trans- 
action, was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  He  argued  from 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Larkins  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Company, 
of  the  5th  of  August,  1780,  relative  to  the  bond  No.  89,  taken 
by  Mr.  Hastings  of  the  Company,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
by  no  means  made  out  that  part  of  his  defence,  relative  to 
this  transaction,  which  he  had  made  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  the  whole,  his  Lordship  said,  regarding 
the  present  from  Cheyt  Sing  from  every  point  of  view,  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Hastings  could  not  stand  excused  on  any 
pretext  of  reason  or  justice,  but  that  he  had  been  con- 
victed in  the  clearest  manner  of  the  crime  alleged  by  the 
Commons. 

Lord  Loughborough  next  discussed  the  allegation  respect- 
ing the  present  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  Nawab.  After 
enlarging  upon  each  particular  of  the  Charge,  he  contended 
that,  taking  the  account  as  favourably  for  Mr.  Hastings  as 
possible,  there  remained  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one  lac  and 
a  half  of  rupees  as  yet  wholly  unaccounted  for.  Having 
dilated  much  at  length  on  every  part  of  the  Charge  relative 
to  the  Dinagepore  peshcush,  and  the  transactions  of 
Mr.  Hastings  with  Kelleram,  with  respect  to  which  he 
contended  that  a  small  portion  only  of  the  sums  received  had 
been  accounted  for,  his  Lordship  went  minutely  into  the 
Charge  relating  to  the  present  from  Nobkissin,  and  declared 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  not  a  shadow  of  excuse 
could  be  pleaded  in  palliation  even,  much  less  in  defence  of, 
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1795.  conduct  so  open  to  the  imputation  of  corruption  as  that 
of  Mr,  Hastings,  in  this  instance. 

th«TEarif  ^ne  -^ar^  °^  Mansfield  said  that,  according  to  his  con- 
r  AIansfleldi  struct! on  of  the  law,  Mr.  Hastings  had  broken  it  in  every 
instance  charged  of  receiving  presents ;  but  he  considered 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  justified  him  in  every: 
case,  excepting  that  of  the  present  from  Nobkissin.  He 
received  them  with  the  express  determination  of  applying 
them  to  the  public  service :  they  certainly  were  so 
appropriated ;  and  the  numerous  contradictions  in  the 
accounts  seemed  to  proceed  from  excessive  carelessness,  not 
from  guilt.  But  as  to  the  present  from  Nobkissin,  it  stood 
on  different  grounds.  There  was  no  state  necessity  pleaded 
for  this  breach  of  the  law.  The  money,  though  taken  for 
the  Company,  was  appropriated  to  discharge  a  demand 
made  by  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  Company.  He  lamented 
that  there  should  be  a  single  point  in  which  he  could  not 
acquit  Mr.  Hasting?,  for  no  man  had  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  services  he  had  rendered  his  country;  and,  when  he 
considered  the  many  hardships  he  had  suffered  since  his 
return  from  India,  as  well  from  the  circumstances  as  from 
the  extreme  length  of  the  arduous  trial  he  had  undergone, 
and  the  calm  dignity  and  composure  with  which  he  had 
sustained  what  no  man  had  ever  borne  before  him,  he  felt 
himself  strongly  inclined  to  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction  on  all  his  actions. 

Reply  of          Lord  Thurlow  replied  that  he  Avas  ready  to  stake  all  his 

Lord  Thur- 

credit  as  a  lawyer,  or  his  integrity  as  a  man,  on  the  question 
propounded  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  differed  from 
him  completely  in  the  doctrine  he  laid  down,  that  the  receipt 
of  a  present  by  a  person  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hastings 
must  be  corrupt,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  charge  it 
to  be  a  bribe  in  the  impeachment,  because  the  person  giving 
the  present  could  only  give  it  with  a  hope  of  procuring  general 
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favour.     The  Commons,  to  show  corruption,  ought  to  have     1795. 
charged  some  act  done  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  favour  of  the 
several  persons  from  whom  the  sums  were  received.  He  again 
went  over  the  circumstances  of  the  Benares  present,  with  a 
view  to  correct  the  statements  of  Lord  Loughborough. 

After  a  short  answer  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
a  promise  by  Lord  Thurlow  to  discuss  the  question  of  laAV 
in  dispute  between  them  at  their  next  meeting,  the  Earl  of  Speech  of 

the  Earl  of 

Carnarvon  rose.  He  declared  that  he  considered  the  argu-  Caramon, 
ments  of  Lord  Loughborough  irresistible ;  and,  after  going 
over  the  particulars  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Charge, 
concluded  with  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  had  Mr.  Hastings 
wished  to  conceal  all  the  presents  he  had  taken,  he  could 
not  have  used  more  art,  or  exercised  more  skilful  cunning 
to  provide  against  detection,  than  he  had  used  in  every 
instance  of  receiving  presents.  He  therefore  believed  him 
guilty  of  the  Charge. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  saw  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  The  Bishop 

ofRochester, 

induce  him  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  actuated 
by  bad  or  corrupt  motives,  and  he  fully  concurred  in  all 
the  reasoning  of  Lord  Thurlow. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Lord  Thurlow  resumed  the  dis-  Further  ob- 

servations 

cussion  on  the  Charge  of  presents,  by  an  argument  against 
the  principle  of  law  laid  down  by  Lord  Loughborough,  that, 
at  common  law,  the  receiving  of  presents  by  a  person  in 
Mr.  Hastings'  position  from  his  inferiors  was  a  crime  for 
which  an  indictment  would  lie.  He  then  very  minutely 
examined  the  evidence  on  the  parts  of  the  Charge  which  he 
had  not  noticed  in  his  previous  speech,  concluding,  with 
respect  to  the  presents  from  Kelleram  and  Cullian  Sing, 
from  Nundulol  and  the  Nawab  Wazir,  that  they  were  all  of 
the  same  description — that  they  had  been  received  for  the 
Company,  and  faithfully  applied  to  their  service,  and  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  never  the  intention  to  appropriate  them 
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1795.  to  his  own  use.  He  then  entered  into  the  circumstances  of 
Nobkissin's  present,  which  so  far  differed  from  the  other 
cases  charged  against  the  Defendant,  that  it  was  admitted 
by  himself  to  have  been  applied  to  his  own  convenience,  by 
being  retained  as  a  set-off  against  expenses  incurred  by  him 
on  behalf  of  the  Company.  After  going  through  all  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction,  his  Lordship  argued  that 
criminality  could  only  be  established  by  proving  that  the 
charges  for  the  liquidation  of  which  this  money  was  retained 
were  fictitious.  That  they  were  not  so,  was  evident  by  their 
not  having  been  objected  to  by  the  court  of  Directors.  Mr. 
Hastings  had  left  it  to  them  to  allow  them  or  not.  By  not 
disallowing  them,  or  even  calling  for  vouchers,  or  further 
information  respecting  them,  they  admitted  the  demands  to 
be  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable ;  and,  in  effect,  they  audited 
the  accounts.  On  the  whole,  it  was  impossible  to  consider 
these  presents  as  bribes.  It  was  for  each  member  of  the 
House  to  satisfy  himself  from  the  evidence  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  accepting  them,  had  any  intention  of 
appropriating  them  to  his  own  use,  or  did  not,  as  alleged  by 
him,  bond  fide,  apply  them  to  the  Company's  service.  W-ith 
regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  mere  acceptance  of  them 
was  a  breach  of  the  law,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1773,  by  which  any  receipt  of 
presents  was  prohibited,  had  been  repealed  by  the  Act  of 
January,  1787 ;  therefore,  if  their  Lordships  were  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  intended,  in  receiving  the  presents,  to 
apply  them  to  the  public  service,  he  must  be  acquitted. 
Reply  of  After  a  short  reply  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  annied 

Lord  Lough- 
borough,      that,  according  to  the  statements  to  be  collected  from  the 

evidence,  and  from  the  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  whole  of  the  money  received  from  Kelleram 
and  Cullian  Sing,  from  Nundulol,  and  from  the  province  of 
DJnagepore,  had  been  accounted  for  by  the  Defendant,  the 
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question  was  put — "That  the  Commons  have  made  good  the     ITs^. 
sixth  Article,  in  so.  far  as  relates  to  a  present  or  obligation  Division  re- 

.  T  f  »  spccting  the 

received  from  Kelleram  for  four  lacs  of  rupees ;     when  the  present  from 

Kelleram ; 

non-contents  were  declared  the  majority. 

The  following  question    respecting  the    money  received  and  from 

J  Nundulol. 

from    Nundulol     was     immediately    put;     and    was    also 
negatived. 

Lord  Thurlow  then    moved    the  third   question,  on  the  observation 

subject  of  the  present  from  the  Nawab  Wazir.     The  Lord  Lough- 
borough  en 

Chancellor  stated  that  he  had  already  discussed  the  evidence  ?VIr-  F™\- 

*  ings  durbar 

on  this  charge,  on  a  previous  occasion ;  he  would,  therefore, ch 
only  now  reply  to  Lord  Thurlow's  statement  respecting 
Mr.  Hastings'  durbar  charges.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a 
balance  of  nearly  a  lac  and  a  half  was  still  unaccounted  for, 
and  that  the  account  was  not  sent  over  till  October,  1783. 
It  was  clear  that,  up  to  that  time,  Mr.  Hastings  had  the 
money  in  his  hands ;  and,  for  aught  that  appeared,  he  had  it 
at  that  moment. 

After  a  further  explanation  on  this  subject  by  Lord  f^^hf 
Thurlow,  the  Archbishop  of  York  made  some  observations  Yorkp  oi 
on  the  general  character  of  the  impeachment.  He  said  that 
the  present  conversation  reminded  him  of  the  case  of  Cato 
the  Censor.  "  That  great  man,  after  having  filled  the  first 
offices  in  the  state,  with  the  highest  reputation,  was  im- 
peached. He  was  impeached  forty  times,  and  was  attacked 
by  a  factious  demagogue  of  his  day  relative  to  the  items  of 
an  account.  What  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings?  No 
consideration  for  his  high  character,  no  consideration  for  his 
splendid  and  important  services — for  the  esteem,  love  and 
veneration,  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  millions  that  he 
governed  for  so  many  years !  No  ;  he  is  treated,  not  as  if 
he  were  a  gentlemen  whose  cause  is  before  you,  but  as  if 
you  were  trying  a  horse-stealer." 

VOL.   IV.  S 
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Division  on 
the  Charge 
relating  to 
the  present 
from  the 
Wazir. 

Division  on 
the  re- 
mainder of 
the  Charge. 

Speech  of 
Lord  Thur- 
low  on  the 
Charge  re- 
lating to 
contracts. 


Speech  of 
the  Bishop 
of  Roches- 
ter, 


Earl  of 
Carnarvon, 


After  a  few  observations  in  reply  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  question  was  called  for,  and  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  remainder  of  the  sixth 
Article.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  made  some  observations 
in  justification  of  Mr.  Hastings  ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  non- 
contents  were  in  the  majority. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  Lord  Thurlow  went  over  the  whole 
of  the  case  on  the  fourth  Article  of  the  impeachment, 
relating  to  contracts  and  allowances,  under  the  separate 
heads  of  the  opium  contract,  the  bullock  contract,  the  extra, 
allowances  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Mr.  Auricl's  agency  for  sup- 
plying provisions  for  Fort  St.  George,  and  Mr.  Belli's 
agency  for  provisions  for  Fort  William.  In  commenting  on 
the  evidence  on  each  of  the  allegations  of  the  charge,  his 
Lordship  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  dis- 
cussed particularly  .the  part  of  the  charge  relating  to  the 
opium  contract,  as  containing  the  only  one  of  the  five  allega- 
tions in  the  Article,  on  which,  he  said,  the  smallest  degree 
of  doubt  existed  in  his  mind.  He  contended  that  there  was 
no  proof  that  Mr.  Hastings  knew  anything  of  the  transac- 
tions between  the  several  contractors,  Sullivan,  Benn  and 
Young ;  and  that  there  was  no  crime  charged  which  could 
be  properly  cognisable  by  impeachment.  It  was  rather  a 
matter  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  argued  that  the  not  advertising 

o  r> 

a  contract  or  putting  it  to  public  auction  was  a  breach 
of  the  standing  orders  of  the  Directors.  He  animadverted 
on  the  concession  of  the  contract  for  opium  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
who  was  totally  inexperienced  in  business,  and  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  his  contract,  and  who  immediately 
disposed  of  it,  at  a  considerable  profit,  to  Mr.  Benn ;  and  he 
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charged  Mr.  Hastings  with  having  dishonoured  the  British     1795. 
government  in  India,  by  lending   his   countenance  to  the 
smuggling  trade  which  he  suffered  to  be  carried  on  in  opium, 
against  the  strict  enactments  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

O 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  stated  that,  having  been  too  much  Eariof 

Mansfield. 

employed  to  look  minutely  into  the  evidence  on  the  different 
contracts,  he  suspended  his  judgment  on  them.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  extra  allowances  granted  to  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  he  conceived  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be 
not  only  justifiable  but  strictly  meritorious. 

Lord  Loughborough  said  that,  in  every  instance  except  ^ord  Lough- 

*     borough. 

that  of  the  bullock  contract  —  but  which  was  too  high  — 
the  evidence  clearly  proved  that  the  Defendant  had  acted 
profusely  and  improvidently,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the 
express  orders  of  the  Directors.  He  was  of  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  the  Commons  had  made  good  their  charge. 

Motions  were  put  on  the  several  allegations  in  the  Charge,  Division  on 
the  divisions  being  all  in  favour  of  the  non-contents.  reiatingto 

.  contracts. 

It  was  finally  moved  and  negatived  that  the  Commons  had  Division  on 

.     .  t>      i         •  the  remain- 

made   good   the   remainder  or    the    impeachment;    and  thederofth« 

impeach- 

resol  ut  ions  were  read  over  and  ordered  to  be  reported  on.        ment< 

The  Report  was  presented  to  the   House,   on  the   13th  presenta- 
of  April,  by  Lord  Walsingham,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com-  Repo°rt. 
mittee,  who,  having  been  debarred  the  privilege  of  joining 


in  the  discussion  on  the  resolutions,  by  reason  of  his  office,  Waisini?. 
now  delivered  himself  at  length  of  his  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  several    Charges.     When  he   had  ceased   speaking,  Proposal  of 
Lord  Thurlow   moved  that  the  several  resolutions   agreed  low  to  vote 

on  each  of 

to  in  Committee  should  be  voted  on  seriatim  by  the  House.  1^0^°" 
This  course  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Loughborough,  the  objected  t  o 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,    and  the    Earl  of   Lauderdale,    as  un- 
necessarily pledging  the  House,  and  exposing  it  to  the  pos- 
sible risk  of  affirming  any  of  the  questions  in  one  way  in 
their  chamber  and  in  another  in  Westminster  Hall.     Lord 

e  2 
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1795.    Thurlow's  proposition   was  rejected  on  a  division,  and  the 
Resolutions  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

nTcccl  to 

Form  of  On  tne   l^th  °f  April,  the   House  of  Lords  took  into 

judgment,     consideration   the    order    to    be   followed   in    Westminster 

Hall,  in  giving  their  verdict  on  the  several  Charges ;  and 

it  was  agreed  that,  on  each  of  the  two  first  Articles,  a 

single    verdict  would   suffice ;   but   that   distinct   questions 

should  be  put  on  the  six  allegations  contained  in  the  sixth 

Article,  relating  to  presents,   and  seven  distinct  questions 

should  be  put  on  the  fourth  Article,  relating  to  contracts.* 

Adjoum-          On  the   23rd  of  April,  after  a  discussion    on  the   form 

Weetmin-     of  putting  the  several  questions,  the  House  of  Lords  was 

adjourned  into  Westminster  Hall. 

Proclamation  having  been  made  in  the  usual  way,  Mr. 
Hastings  and  his  bail  were  called  into  court.  Mr.  Hastings 
having  knelt,  and  been  directed  to  rise,  was  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

votes  on  the      The  Lord  Chancellor  then  rose,  and  said,  "  Your  Lord- 
verdict. 

ships,  having  fully  heard  and  considered  of  the  evidence 

and  arguments  in  this  case,  have  agreed  upon  several  ques- 
tions, which  are  severally  to  be  stated  to  your  Lordships 
in  the  usual  manner." 

The  Peers  who  had  been  created  or  had  succeeded  to 
their  titles  since  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  as  well 
as  others,  from  motives  of  their  own,  abstained  from  votino- 


*  The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  this  session,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  impeachment,  are  not  recorded  in  the  "Parliamentary  His- 
tory."  They  are  reported  in  a  volume  intitled  "  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Evidence  delivered  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire  ;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  East  India  Company,  in  consequence  of  his  Acquittal ;  and 
Testimonials  of  the  British  and  Native  Inhabitants  of  India,  relative  to  his 
Character  and  Conduct  whilst  he  "was  Governor  General  of  Fort  William,  in 
Bengal."  4to.  1797.  Debrett.  It  was  compiled  and  distributed  under  Mr. 
Hastings'  directions,  and  at  his  expense,  but  not  published.  The  contents,  how- 
ever, are  given,  almost  verbatim,  in  the  "History  of  the  Trial;"  Part  viii. 
See  Mill's  "  History  of  India. ;  "  ed,  Wilson  ;  Vol.  v.,  p,  273,  note, 
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on   the  verdict,  and    stood  unrobed    about   the   throne,  as     1795. 
spectators   of    the   solemnity.      To   those    who   had    taken  Votes  on  the 

verdict. 

their  seats,  in  their  robes,  the  Lord  Chancellor  addressed 
the  first  questions — "  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  guilty 
or  not  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  charged 
by  the  Commons  in  the  first  Article  of  Charge  ?"  Then, 
putting  the  question  to  each,  in  order,  beginning  with  the 
junior  Peer,  he  said,  "  George,  Lord  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Morton  in  Scotland,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?  Is  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  said  charge  ?" 

Whereupon,  Lord  Douglas  stood  up,  uncovered,  and, 
laying  his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  pronounced — "  Not 
guilty,  upon  my  honour." 

"  James,  Lord  Fife,  how  says  your  Lordship?"  "Not 
guilty,  upon  my  honour." 

In  the  same  form  the  question  was  put  to  the  other 
Peers  in  robes,  and  their  verdicts  given,  in  the  following 
order  : — Lord  Sommers,  "  Not  guilty ;"  Lord  Rawdon,  Earl 
of  Moira  in  Ireland,  "Not  guilty  ;"  Lord  Walsingham,  "Not 
guilty;"  Lord  Thurlow,  "Not  guilty;"  Lord  Hawke, 
"  Not  guilty  ;"  Lord  Boston,  "  Not  guilty  ;"  Lord  Sandys, 
"  Not  guilty ;"  Lord  Middleton,  "  Not  guilty ;"  Dr.  Ilors- 
ley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "  Not  guilty ;"  Dr.  Warren, 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  "  Not  guilty ;"  Viscount  Sidney,  "  Not 
guilty ;"  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  "  Guilty  ;"  Earl  of  Dorchester, 
"  Not  guilty  ;"  Earl  of  Beverley,  "  Not  guilty ;"  Earl  of 
Radnor,  "  Guilty  ;"  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  "  Guilty ;"  Earl  of 
Warwick,  "  Not  guilty;"  Earl  of  Coventry,  "  Not  guilty;" 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  "  Guilty  ;"  Marquess  Townshend,  "  Not 
Guilty;"  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  "Not  Guilty;"  Duke  of 
Leeds,  "Not  guilty;"  Duke  of  Norfolk,  "Guilty;"  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  "  Not  guilty ;"  Dr.  Markham,  Archbishop  of 
York,  "  Not  guilty."  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lough- 
borough,  pronounced  his  own  verdict  of  "  Guilty." 
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1795.         Upon  the  remaining  fifteen  questions,  the  Peers  voted  in 
the  following  manner  :  — 


2d  Question:  the  second  Article  of  the  Charge:  — 
"  Guilty,"  6.  "  Not  guilty,"  23. 

3d  Question  :  the  sixth  Article  :  Charge  of  taking  pre- 
sents in  the  years  1772,  1773  and  1774  :—  «  Not  guilty,"  26. 
4th  Question  :  the   same    Article  :  Charge  of  taking   a 
present   from    Sadanund,   the   Buxey    of  the   Raja    Cheyt 
Sing  :—  "  Guilty,"  4.     "  Not  guilty,"  23. 

5th  Question  :  the  same  Article  :  Charge  of  taking  a 
present  from  Kelleram  and  Cullian  Sing  :  —  "  Guilty,"  3. 
"  Not.  guilty,"  23. 

6th  Question  :  the  same  Article  :  Charge  of  taking  a 
present  from  Nundulol  :—  "  Guilty,"  3.  "  Not  guilty,"  23. 

7th  Question  :  the  same  Article  :  Charge  of  taking  a 
present  from  the  Nawab  Wazir  of  Oude:  —  "Guilty,"  3. 
"  Not  guilty,"  23. 

8th  Question  :  the  same  Article  :  Charge  of  taking  a  pre- 
sent from  Raja  Nobkissin  :  —  "  Guilty/'  5.  "  Not  Guilty,"  20. 

9th  Question  :  the  fourth  Article  :  Charge  of  granting  a 
contract  for  provision  of  opium  to  Stephen  Sullivan,  Esq., 
upon  extravagant  terms  :  —  "  Guilty,"  5.  "  Not  Guilty,"  19. 

10th  Question  :  the  same  Article  :  Charge  of  engaging  the 
Company  in  a  smuggling  adventure  to  China  :  —  "  Not 
guilty,"  25. 

llth  Question:  the  same  Article:  Charge  of  granting  a 
contract  for  bullocks  to  Charles  Croftes,  Esq.,  corruptly:  — 
"  Guilty,"  3.  "  Not  guilty,"  23. 

12th  Question  :  the  same  Article  :  Charge  of  granting  the 
provision  of  bullocks  by  the  mode  of  agency:  —  "  Guilty,"  3. 
"  Not  guilty,"  23. 

13th  Question  :  the  same  Article  :  Charge  relating  to  the 
allowances  granted  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  :  —  "  Guilty,"  4.  "  Not 
guilty,"  22: 
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14th  Question:  the  same  Article:  Charge  relating  to  the     1795. 
appointment  of  James  Peter  Auriol,  Esq.,  to  be  agent  for  VetoicntlM 
the   purchase   of  supplies   for   the   Madras  Presidency: — 
«  Guilty,  4."     «  Not  guilty/'  22, 

15th  Question  :  the  same  Article  :  Charge  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  John  Belli,  Esq.,  to  be  agent  for  the  supply 
of  provisions  for  Fort  William :-"  Guilty,"  3.  "Not 
guilty/'  23. 

16th  Question:  the  residue  of  the  impeachment: — 
"  Guilty/'  2.  "  Not  guilty,"  25. 

The  names  of  the  Peers   who  gave  the  votes  of  guilty  Names  of 

„  .,  Peers  votin? 

were  as  lollow : —  guilty. 

Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Chancellor,  voted  "  Guilty" 
on  all  the  questions,  except  the  3d,  the  10th  and  the  16th. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  "  Guilty "  on  all  the  questions, 
except  the  3d  and  the  1  Oth. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor,  "  Guilty"  on  the  1st,  2d,  8th,  9th, 
13th  and  14th,  questions. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  "Guilty"  on  all  the  questions,  except 
the  3d  and  10th. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  '<  Guilty"  on  the  1st,  2d  and  4th, 
questions. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  "  Guilty"  on  the  8th  question; 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  addressed  the  Court  in  these  Acquittal  of 

Mr.  Hast- 

words: — "I  am  to  inform  your  Lordships  that  a  majority 
your  Lordships  have,  upon  each  of  the  questions,  found 
Warren  Hastings  not  guilty.  I  have,  therefore,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  Lordships'  directions,  only  now  to  declare 
"Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  is  acquitted  of  the  Articles  of  the 
impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  and  all  the  things 
contained  therein/' 

Mr.  Hastings  was  then  brought  to  the  bar,  where  he 
knelt,  but  was  bidden  to  rise.  The  Lord  Chancellor  imme- 
diately addressed  him  as  follows : — "  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  you  are  acquitted  of  the  Articles 
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1795.     of  impeachment  exhibited   against  you  by  the    House  of 
Acquittal  of  Commons,  and  of  all  things  contained  therein;  and  you  are 

Mr.  Hast-        ,.     .  .  .  „ 

ings.  discharged,  paying  your  fees.  * 

*  It  is  impossible  to  record  this  termination  of  the  trial  without  referring  to 
the  effect  of  the  verdict  on  the  principle  mover  of  the  impeachment.  The 
result  had  been  long  foreseen.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789, 
Fox  had  declared  his  opinion  of  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  a  conviction- 
But  the  ardour  of  Burke  suffered  no  abatement,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  own 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  charges  probably  made  him  incredulous  of  eventual 
failure.  He  was  deeply  mortified  by  the  verdict.  He  resented  the  obstructions 
he  considered  to  have  been  placed  in  his  way  in  pressing  the  evidence  of  the 
Charges  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  after  the  struggle  was  over,  and  the  acquittal 
declared,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  means  of  appealing  to  future  ages 
against  the  equity  of  the  judgment.  With  this  view,  he  nursed  the  project 
of  composing  a  complete  history  of  the  proceedings.  But,  again,  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  A  species  of  torpor  succeeded  to  the  great  excite- 
ment his  public  life  had  sustained  in  him,  and  he  soon  became  conscious  that 
he  had  no  longer  the  strength  requisite  for  this  last  effort  in  the  cause  he 
had  so  much  at  heart.  Still  he  clung  to  his  design,  which,  if  he  was  unable 
to  realise  it  by  his  own  exertions,  he  trusted  to  engage  the  assistance  of  others 
to  accomplish  for  him.  He  pressed  this  task,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  on 
Dr.  French  Lawrence,  the  most  intimate  and  trusted  of  his  friends,  and  who 
had  acted  as  one  of  the  two  assisting  Counsel  for  the  Managers  during  the 
trial.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  he  addressed  to  him,  not  many 
months  before  his  death,  exhibits  the  intensity  of  his  wish  to  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  his  design :  — 

"  As  it  is  possible  that  my  stay  on  this  side  of  the  grave  may  be  yet 
shorter  than  I  compute  it,  let  me  now  beg  you  to  call  to  your  recollection  the 
solemn  charge  and  trust  I  gave  you,  on  my  departure  from  the  public  stage. 
I  fancy  I  must  make  you  the  sole  operator,  in  a  work  in  which,  even  if  I  were 
enabled  to  undertake  it,  you  must  have  been  ever  the  assistance  on  which  alone  I 
could  rely.  Let  not  this  cruel,  daring,  unexampled,  act  of  public  corruption, 
guilt  and  meanness,  go  down  to  posterity,  perhaps  as  careless  as  the  present 
race,  without  its  due  animadversion,  which  will  be  best  found  in  its  own  acts 
and  monuments.  Let  my  endeavours  to  save  the  nation  from  that  shame  and 
guilt  be  my  monument ;  the  only  one  I  will  ever  have.  Let  everything  I 
have  done,  said  or  written,  be  forgotten,  but  this.  I  have  struggled  with  the 
great  and  the  little  on  this  point,  during  the  greater  part  of  my  active  life  ;  and 
I  wish,  after  death,  to  have  my  defiance  [recorded]  of  the  judgments  of  those 
who  consider  the  dominion  of  the  glorious  empire  given  by  an  incomprehensible 
dispensation  of  the  Divine  Providence  into  our  hands  as  nothing  more  than  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying,  for  the  lowest  of  their  purposes,  the  lowest  of  their 
passions — and  that  for  such  poor  rewards,  and,  for  the  most  part,  indirect  and 
silly  bribes,  as  indicate  even  more  the  folly  than  the  corruption  of  these 
infamous  and  contemptible  wretches. 

"  I  blame  myself  exceedingly  for  not  having  employed  the  last  year  in  this 
work,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  God  for  such  a  neglect.  I  had  strength  enough 
for  it,  if  I  bad  not  wasted  some  of  it  in  compromising  grief  with  drowsiness 
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The  Lords  immediately  adjourned  to  their  chamber  of    1795. 
Parliament. 


It  will  have  been  observed  that   only  twenty-six  Peers  Sma 

of  number  of 

voted  on  the  verdict.  The  reason  was  twofold  :  First,  oiTt™ever"B 
because  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  House  haddlct' 
attended  the  proceedings.  The  historian  of  the  trial  states 
that  "  the  greatest  number  of  Lords  that  sat  at  any  time  on 
this  trial  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  ;  but  this  number 
only  assembled  on  Mr.  Burke's  opening  speech,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's summary  of  the  Begums,  or  on  some  extraordinary 
occasion.  In  general,  the  Court  consisted  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  Lords."  Secondly,  in  addition  to  the  indifference  of 
many  of  the  Peers  to  the  proceedings,  it  is  stated,  by  the 
same  authority,  that  no  fewer  than  ninety-three  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  since  the  Changes  in 

the  Peerage 

opening  of  the  trial  ;   viz.,   forty-nine  successions  by  descent  ^jnB  the 
in  place  of  Peers  deceased,  and  forty-four  new  creations, 
new  Bishops,  and  new   Scotch  Peers.     The  effect  of  time 
was  similarly  shown  in  respect  to  the  Managers.     Nine  of 
the  twenty  originally  appointed  had  been  replaced.* 


and  forgetfulness,  and  employing  some  of  the  moments  in  which  I  have  been 
roused  to  mental  exertion  in  feeble  endeavours  to  rescue  this  dull  and  thought- 
less people  from  the  punishments  -which  their  neglect  and  stupidity  will  bring 
upon  them,  for  their  systematic  iniquity  and  oppression.  But  you  are  made  to 
continue  all  th;it  is  good  of  me,  and  to  augment  it  with  the  various  resources 
of  a  mind  fertile  in  virtues,  and  cultivated  with  every  sort  of  talent  and  of 
knowledge.  Above  all,  make  out  the  cruelty  of  this  pretended  acquittal,  but 
in  reality  this  barbarous  and  inhuman  condemnation  of  whole  tribes  and 
nations,  and  of  all  the  classes  they  contain.  If  ever  Europe  recovers  its 
civilization  that  work  will  be  useful.  Kemember!  Remember!  Kemember!" 

"Dated  the  20th  of  July,  1796.  "  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Lawrence," 
8vo.,  1827,  p.  53. 

*  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  absences  from  the  verdict,  and  the  most  to 
be  regretted,  was  that  of  Earl  Stanhope.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  till  the  end  of  May  1794  he  had  never  failed  in  his  attendance, 
nor  suffered  himself  to  be  absent  for  an  hour.  He  had  taken  notes  of  the 
evidence,  and  had  always  shown  candour  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  the 
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1795.         Some  curiosity  may  be  felt  to  learn  at  what  cost  to  the 

cost  of  the    public  purse  proceedings  of  such  solemnity  and  on  so  grand 

or  the°  Sro-e   a  sca^e  were  carried  through.     We  are  able  to  meet  the 

tiou.      inquiry  by  an  epitome  of  the  account  of  the  solicitors  to 

the  Managers,  audited  on  the  12th  of  January,  1814,  and 

now  reposited  among  the  Exchequer  Records.     The  total 

charge  of  Mr.  Troward,  the  solicitor  to  the  Managers,  was 

61,695?.,  of  which  amount  a  sum  of  16;996/.  was  disallowed 

by  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 

to  investigate  the  account,  leaving  a  balance  of  44,6987.  ; 

to  which  was  added  a  further  sum  of  1,858/.,  as  interest  on 

the  balance,  which  had  remained  due  on  the  first  settlement 

of  the  account,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1795,  up  to  the  date  of 

the  audit.* 


difficult  questions  frequently  arising  during  the  course  of  the  trial.  But,  in 
consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  for  -which 
passed  nt  the  period  above  mentioned,  he  declined  further  attendance,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  had  lost  their  dignity. 

*  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  abstract  of  the  Account  presented  to 
the  Treasury  by  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts  : — 

"  An  abstract  of  the  Account,  duly  attested,  of  liichard  Troward,  Esquire, 
of  monies  received  and  disbursed  for  carrying  on  the  Impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  pursuant  to  orders  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  between  the  1st  March,  1787,  and  23d  April, 
1795;  which  said  Account  having  been  examined  and  audited  by  us,  Com- 
missioners for  Auditing  the  Public  Accounts,  and  a  statement  thereof  approved 
by  warrant  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  dated  the 
12th  day  of  January,  1814.  was  declared  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  the  4th  day  of  February,  1814. 

"  The  Accountant  is  allowed  the  following  sums : — 

£        s.     d. 

"  Attendances. — Charges  for  his  attendance  at  consulta- 
tions with  the  Managers,  for  his  attendances  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  other  occasions,  from  March, 
1787,  to  28th  August,  1794.  In  all,  for  attendances, 
(whereof  is  surcharged  2,027/.  12s.  6rf.)  -  •  5,988  7  8 

"  Fees  to  Counsel  and  their  Clerks. — Charges  for  fees  to 
Counsel  and  their  Clerks  who  were  employed  during 
the  trial  of  Wan-en  Hastings,  Esquire,  from  March 
1787,  to  28th  August,  1794.  In  all,  for  fees  to  Coun- 
sel and  their  Clerks  (whereof  is  surcharged  Gl.  5s.)  -  10,585  0  2 
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Ixxi 


It'  the  costs  on  the  side  of  the  Prosecution,  the  principal     1795. 

conductors  of  which  gave  their  services  gratuitously,  were  so  Mr.  Hast- 
ings costs. 


£         s.     d. 

"  Fees  at  the  Exchequer  and  Treasury. — Charged  for  fees 
paid  on  monies  received  by  the  Accountant  at  the 
Exchequer,  between  March,  1787,  and  28th  August, 
1794.  In  all,  for  fees  at  the  Exchequer  and  Treasury 
(whereof  is  surcharged  722/.  4s.  3rf.)  -  2,817  15  9 

"  Other  Payments. — Paid  to  Mr.  Gurney,  the  short-hand 
writer,  for  taking  minutes  of  the  evidence  at  the 
trial,  &c.  ;  paid  to  printers  and  bookbinders  for 
work  done;  paid  expenses  for  removing  records  and 
other  papers  from  the  East  India  House  ;  paid  to  the 
Officers  of  the  House^of  Lords,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  East  India  House,  for  divers  expenses 
incurred  by  them,  and  for  gratuities  to  the  same  for 
their  trouble,  and  for  serving  orders  on  witnesses,  and 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
porterage,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  amounting, 
between  March,  1787,  and  28th  August,  1794,  in  all, 
for  other  payments  (whereof  is  surcharged  582?.  15.s.)  9,460  16  2 
"  Drawing  Briefs. — Charges  for  drawing  briefs  in  the 
several  matters  proceeded  on  in  the  trial,  between 
March,  1787,  and  28th  August,  1794.  In  all,  for  draw- 
ing briefs  (whereof  is  surcharged  3,82 6/.  Os.  12c/.)  -  6,765  17  2 
"  Copies  of  Briefs. — Charges  for  making  copies  of  briefs, 
between  March,  1787,  and  28th  August,  1794.  In  all, 
for  making  copies  of  briefs  (whereof  is  surcharged 
4,41 1/.  15s.  8rf.)  -  11,985  4  8 

"  Drawing  other  Papers. — Charges  for  drawing  other 
papers,  between  March,  1787,  and  28th  August,  1794. 
In  all,  for  drawing  other  papers  (whereof  is  sur- 
charged 4 1/.  165.  4t/.)  -  -  1,192  6  8 
"  Copies  of  other  Papers. — Charges  for  making  copies, 
between  March,  1787,  and  28th  August,  1790.  In  all, 
for  making  copies  of  the  last-mentioned  papers, 
(whereof  is  surcharged  3,706/.  7s.  7f/.)  -  5,443  16  2 
"  Contingencies. — Money  claimed  for  examining,  revising 
and  correcting,  the  Accountant's  own  work  ;  for  exa- 
mining short-hand  writer's  minutes  of  evidence ;  for 
perusing  and  examining  minutes  of  the  sessions ; 
perusing  and  examining  Parliamentary  records,  and 
making  extracts  thereof;  perusing  Reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  herein 
surcharged,  amounting,  between  March,  1787r  and 
and  21st  August,  1794,  in  all,  for  contingencies 
(whereof  is  surcharged  1,239?.  7,v.)  -  1,562  17  ft 
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1795.  heavy,  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  those  on  the  part  of  the 
Defendant  were  not  trifling.  And  if  they  had  fallen  on 
Mr.  Hastings'  unaided  resources,  the  object  of  his  pro- 
secutors would  have  been  gained,  in  so  far  as  his  ruin  would 
have  been  effected.  But  the  East  India  Company,  who 


£       s.    d. 

"  In  all,  the  sums  charged  by  this  Accountant,  the  sum  of 

(including  16,242/,  0*.  Id.  surcharged)  -  55,802     2     1 

;  The  Accountant  is  allowed  the  following  sums,  viz  :  — 

"  For  compensation  for  articles  undercharged,  and  in  lieu 
of  a  sum  of  751.  per  annum,  charged  for  coach  hire 
and  incidental  expenses,  the  sum  of  -  -  -  327  2  0 

"  Deducted  by  mistake    -  52  10    0 

"  For  his  attendances  ;  for  fees  paid  ;  for  sundry  pay- 
ments ;  for  drawing  briefs  ;  also  for  his  extraordinary 
trouble  in  drawing  the  briefs  in  the  Benares  Charge, 
the  Charge  for  Presents  and  the  Charge  for  Contracts, 
over  and  above  the  usual  trouble  required  in  drawing 
briefs,  350/.  ;  also  for  copies  of  the  briefs  ;  for  draw- 
ing other  papers  ;  for  making  copies  of  the  same  ; 
in  examining  and  correcting  the  chronological  list 
of  documents  (including  32/.  11s.  surcharged)  -  -  2,585  4  5 

"  For  fees  paid  by  the  Accountant  on  the  sum  of 
1,824/.  11s.  6d.,  imprested  to  him  from  His  Majesty's 
Exchequer,  between  Michaelmas,  1787,  and  Michael- 
mas, 1788,  but  for  which  he  has  not  taken  credit  in 
his  account  current  --  -  -  99  7  fi 

"  Allowance,  at  the  rate  of  362/.  a  year, 
for  rent  of  house  and  furniture,  and 
wages  for  servants,  for  6  years  and 
257  days,  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  Managers  of  the  Impeachment  -  2,426  17  9 

"  An  allowance  for  coals,  at  the  rate  of 
12  chaldrons  a  year,  at  2/.  10s.  per 
chaldron,  for  the  same  period  -  201  2  5j 

"  An  allowance  for  incidental  expenses, 
viz.,  candles  and  other  small  articles, 
during  the  same  period,  at  30/.  per 
annum  -  -  201  2  5^ 

"  In  all,  for  the  above  allowances  of 
house  rent,  wages  of  servants,  coals, 
and  incidental  expenses,  appears  the 
sum  of  -  - 2,329  2  8 


"Total  discharge  (including  surcharges)     -     £61,095     8     8" 
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could  not  be  insensible  at  least  to  the  promotion  of  their     1795. 

material  prosperity,  effected  by  Mr.  Hastings    in  his  long 

and  arduous  labours  in  their  service  as  Governor  General 

of  India,   showed   no   backwardness   to   relieve   him   from 

the  effects  produced  by  the  struggle  he  had  passed  through 

on  the  fortune  he  had  secured  for  himself  during  his  tenure 

of  office.     Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  trial,  a  general  the  East 

India  Com- 
COlirt  of  the  proprietors  was  assembled,   to   take  into  con-  Pa"y- 

sideration  his  services,  and  to  award  him  suitable  re- 
compence.  It  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  indemnified 
for  the  legal  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  his  defence, 
estimated  at  71,0807.,  and  that  an  annuity  of  5,0007.  should  Grantof 
be  granted  to  him.  The  first  part  of  the  resolution  was  h","mty  to 
referred  to  the  decision  of  a  ballot,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1795, 
and  was  affirmed  by  554  votes  against  254 ;  and  the  latter, 
on  the  following  day,  by  508  votes  against  220.  Objections 
raised  by  the  Board  of  Control  as  to  the  legality  of  these 
grants  occasioned  a  slight  modification  of  them,  as  well  as  a 
delay  of  some  months  in  carrying  them  into  execution  :  but 
on  the  2d  of  March,  1796,  the  Chairman  announced  to  the 
general  court  that  a  resolution  of  the  court  of  Directors 
granting  to  Mr.  Hastings  an  annuity  of  4,0007.  for  the 
period  of  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half,  to  commence  from 


"  The  Accountant  is  allowed  the  following  sum  in  con- 
sideration of  the  long  period  the  Account  has  been 
depending,  and  that  there  was  a  balance  due  to  the 
Accountant,  on  the  20th  May,  1795,  of  the  sum  of 
3,265/.  12s.  2t?.,  and  that  no  issue  was  made  to  him  in 
reduction  of  this  balance  till  the  3d  June,  1812,  and  that 
no  allowance  for  interest  thereon  has  been  made  to  the 
Accountant,  pursuant  to  Warrant  of  Declaration  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  bearing 
date  the  12th  January,  1814  -  -  1,858  3  92 

"  Public  Record  Office, 

"  Exchequer,  No.  273,  General  Accounts. 
"  Pipe  Office,  Miscellanea." 


PROCEEDINGS  ON  THE  TRIAL. 

1795.  June  24th,  1785,  and  payable  for  that  period  to  his  heirs 
and  executors,  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  liquidation  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  costs  of  his  de- 
fence was  effected  by  a  loan  from  the  Company,  free  of  in- 
terest, of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  assisted  by  the  first  payment 
of  forty-two  thousand  pounds,  on  account  of  his  pension,* 

The  speeches  contained  in  the  present  volume  have 
been  printed  from  Gurney's  reports,  in  their  unreviscd  form. 
Mr.  Burke's  general  reply  lias  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  collation  with  the  revised  edition  of  it,  printed  with 
his  collected  works.  The  differences  between  the  two  texts 
are  considerable,  though  not  so  numerous  or  important  us 
in  the  case  of  his  first  speech,  in  opening  the  prosecution. 

*  A  few  words  respecting  Mr.  Hastings'  history,  subsequent  to  his  trial, 
•will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  out  of  place.  Though  never  called  from 
his  retirement  at  Daylesford,  to  fill  any  public  office,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  outlived  the  odium  -which  the  censure  of  the  Commons  by  a  vote  of 
impeachment  had  brought  upon  him.  He  records,  in  his  diary,  the  failure 
of  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  honour  of  the  Peerage,  -which  he  had  solicited 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  in  a  personal  interview,  on  the  14th  of  March  1806. 
In  the  year  1813,  on  occasion  of  discussions  in  Parliament  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  Mr.  Hastings  was  summoned  to 
give  information  to  either  House  on  Indian  affairs.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  lie  again  appeared  in  the  presence  of  those  assemblies  before  which  he  had 
once  knelt  in  the  character  of  a  prisoner  accused  of  crimes  against  the  State. 
But  he  was  now  received  with  unusual  marks  of  respect.  He  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention  ;  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  rose 
spontaneously  and  stood  uncovered  and  in  silence  -while  he  retired  from  their 
chamber.  Shortly  after  this  event,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  On  the  5th  of  May,  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor.  When  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  wore  in  England,  Mr.  Hastings  was  specially  invited  to  meet  them 
at  Oxford,  and  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  Prince  Regent,  at  the  public  banquet  in  Guildhall. 
He  died  on  the  22d  of  August  1818,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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— His  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  ib. ; — Instructions 
from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Mr.  Larkins  as  to  his  evidence,  244 ; — No- 
torious dishonesty  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  245  ; — Application  in 
his  favour  by  Mr.  Hastings,  246 ; — Fourteenth  Article  of  the 
Charge,  247; — Argument  of  the  Counsel,  248; — Admission  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — His  guilt  aggravated  by 
breach  of  faith,  249 ;— The  seventh  Article,  250;— Power  of  the 
f  2 
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arnins,  ib. ; — Corrupt  motive  in  the  appointment,  251 ; — Abolition 
of  provincial  councils,  ib. ; — Forbidden  by  the  Directors,  ib.; — 
Disobedience  of  Mr.  Hastings,  252 ; — Perversion  of  Mr.  Francis' 
opinion,  ib.;— Establishment  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  ib.; — 
Evidence  of  Sir  John  Shore,  253; — Dependence  of  the  Board  on 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  ib, ; — Contradictory  reasons  for  the  abolition 
of  provincial  councils,  253 ; — Enormity  of  the  appointment  of 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  254 ; — Facilities  for  corrupt  dealing,  255; — 
Recapitulation,  256-. 
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Purport  of  the  Charge,  260  ; — Defence  by  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — 
Regulating  Act  of  1/73,  ib. ; — Order  for  advertising  contracts, 
261 ; — Offence  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — His  corruption, 
262; — Contract  for  opium  given  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  ib.; — Argument 
of  Mr.  Law,  263 ; — Progressive  value  of  the  contracts,  264  ; — 
Advantage  of  advertising  them,  ib. ;  — Attempt  to  implicate  Mr. 
Francis,  ib. ; — Mr.  Sullivan's  profit  on  the  transfer  of  the  contract, 
266  ; — Evidence  of  Mr.  Benn  and  Mr.  Young,  ib. ; — Mr.  Hastings 
reprimanded  by  the  Directors,  ib. ; — Argument  of  Counsel  from 
the  contract  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  267  ; — Corrupt  intention  in 
Mr.  Hastings,  ib.  ; — His  reason  for  offering  the  contract  to  Mir 
Munnir,  268  ; — Unfitness  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  ib. ; — Sale  of  contract 
by  him,  269 ;- — He  accompanies  Mr.  Hastings  to  Benares,  ib. ; — 
Abolition  of  the  office  of  inspector,  2/0  ; — Further  indulgence 
shown  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  2/1  ; — Re-establishment  of  the  office  of 
Inspector  under  Sir  J.  Macpherson,  ib. ; — Omission  of  the  revo- 
cation clause  by  Mr.  Hastings,  ib.  ; — Flor's  report,  272 ; — 
Smuggling  of  opium  into  China,  ib. ; — Corrupt  motive  in  Mr. 
Hastings,  ib.; — Pretended  approval  of  the  Directors,  273;— Their 
prohibition  of  the  traffic,  274  ; — Letter  of  Col.  Watson,  ib.  ; — 
Bullock  contract  with  Mr.  Crofts,  275  ; — Dissolution  of  previous 
contract,  276 ; — Similar  contracts  held  by  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — 
Number  of  bullocks  required  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan,  ib.  \ — 
Excess  provided  by  the  contract,  277 ; — Censure  of  the  contracts 
by  the  Directors,  ib. ; — Disobedience  of  Mr.  Hastings,  279 ; — 
Number  of  bxillocks  required  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  ib. ; — Change 
in  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan  effected  by  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — Protest 
of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler  against  the  contracts,  280  ; — 
Silence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  281 ; — Further  protests  of  Mr.  Francis 
and  Mr.  Wheler,  282; — The  victualling  contract,  283; — Mr. 
Crofts  the  nominee  of  Mr.  Johnston,  284  ; — Contract  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  ib.;— Case  of  Col.  Pearce,  285  ;— His  letter,  286 ;— 
Reduction  of  the  establishment  on  cessation  of  the  contract,  ib. ; 
— Letter  of  Gen.  Stibbert,z7». ; — Exorbitance  of  charge  for  beasty 
bullocks,  287 ; — Refusal  of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler  to  sign 
the  contract,  ib. ; — Duration  of  the  contract,  ib.; — Disobedience 
of  Mr.  Hastings  in  continuing  the  contract  for  three  years,  288  ; 
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— His  dishonesty,  ib. ; — Agency  of  Sir  C.  Blount,  ib. ; — Transfer 
of  the  contract  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  28.9  ; — Inconsistency  of  Mr. 
Hastings'  opinions,  ib. ; — His  denunciation  of  the  system  of 
contracts,  290 ; — Evidence  of  Sir  C.  Blount,  ib. ; — Objection  of 
Mr.  Stables  to  the  system  of  agency,  291 ; — Bribes  given  by 
Mr.  Hastings  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  ib.; — Sir  EyreCoote's  allowances 
fixed  upon  the  Wazir,  2.92  ; — Specification  of  the  Charge,  293 ; — 
Pay  and  allowances  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  ib. ; — Extra 
allowances  granted  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  Sir  E.  Coote,  294 ; — 
Objections  of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler,  295 ; — Disapprobation 
of  the  Directors,  29G ; — Alleged  offer  of  the  AVazir  to  double  the 
allowances,  ib. ; — His  letter  of  expostulation,  ib. ; — Avowed  cor- 
ruption of  the  transaction,  297. 
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Demand   of  payment   by  the   Wazir  of  allowances  to  Sir  E. 
Coote,  298  ; — Inconsistent  statements  of  Mr.  Hastings,  2.99  ; — 
Alleged  avarice  of  Sir  E.  Coote,  300; — Mr.  Crofts  the  recognised 
agent  of  Sir  E.  Coote,  301  ; — Interest  of  Sir  E.   Coote  in  the 
bullock  contract,  302  ; — Mr.  AurioFs  agency,  ib. ; — Defence  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  303; — Famine   at  Madras,   ib. ;- -Exorbitance  of 
charges  under  the  agency,  304  ; — Cases  quoted  in  support  of  the 
commission  allowed,  305; — Mr.  Livin's  commission,  306; — Com- 
mission on  the  provision  of  gun-carriages,  ib. ; — Mr.  Cumming's 
commission,   307;— Evidence  of  Mr.  Brodie,  ib. ; — Evidence  of 
Mr.  Crofts,  ib. ; — Reduction   of  Mr.  Auriol's  commission,  308  ; — 
Prodigality  of  the  allowance,  ib. ; — Apologetic  letter  of  Mr.  Auriol, 
:W.) ; — General  disapproval  of  the  first  commission,  ib.; — Vouchers 
dispensed  with,  310; — Account  passed  on  honour,  311; — Check 
on  charges  for  demurrage,  etc.,  ib. ; — Cases  adduced  as  precedents, 
312; — Case  of  Mr.  Vanderhagen,  313; — Resolution  of  Directors 
against  passing  accounts  upon  honour,  ib. ; — The  agency  given 
as  compensation  for  reduced  salary,  314 ; — Evidence  of  Mr.  Auriol, 
ib. ; — His  unfitness  for  the  agency,  315; — Mr.  Belli's  agency  for 
victualling  Fort  William,  ib.  ; — Opinion  of  Mr.   Francis,  ib. ; — 
General  Clavering's  objection,  316 ; — Reply  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ib.; — 
Amount   of  commission   referred  to  a  committee  of  merchants, 
317; — Their  recommendation  set  aside  by  Mr.  Hastings,  ib.; — 
His  proposal  of  thirty  per  cent.,  ib. ; — Protest  of  Mr.  Francis,  318 ; 
• — Disapproval  of  Directors,  ib. ; — Conversion  of  the  agency  into 
a  contract,  ib. ; — Proposition  of  Mr.  Hastings,  319; — Opposition 
of  Mr.    Francis,   320; — Reply   of   Mr.    Hastings,   ib. ; — Corrupt 
system  advocated  by  him,  321 ; — Character  of  Mr.  Belli  not  in 
question,  ib. ; — His  accounts,  ib. ; — Insolent  reply  of  Mr.  Hastings 
to  the  Directors,  322; — His  charge  of  10,OOOZ.  for  sundries,  ib. ; — 
His  omission  to  produce  Mr.  Belli  for  examination,  323; — Al- 
leged profit  on  the  stores  supplied  by  Mr.  Belli,  ib. ; — Recapitu- 
lation, 324 ;— The  transaction  corrupt,  325 ; — Effect  of  Colonel 
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Monson's  death  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  326 ; — His  dis- 
obedience of  orders  not  explained,  ib. ; — Losses  suffered  by  the 
Company  through  these  transactions,  327 ; — Mr.  Hastings'  de- 
fence, 328; — His  accusation  against  the  Commons  of  ingratitude, 
329 ; — His  complaints  of  the  length  of  the  trial,  330. 
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Uncompromising  character  of  the  prosecxition,  332 ; — History  of 
the  impeachment,  333 ; — Personal  influence  of  the  Defendant,  334  ; 
Plan  of  the  impeachment,  335 ; — Heads  of  the  Charge,  ib. ; — 
Demeanour  of  the  Defendant,  33(5 ; — Demeanour  of  accused 
persons  among  the  Romans,  ib. ; — Recriminatory  charges  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  337; — His  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the 
Commons,  ib. ; — Services  of  Mr.  Hastings  not  in  evidence,  338 ; 
— Necessity  of  removing  false  impressions,  339 ; — Unjustifiable 
language  imputed  to  the  Managers,  ib. ; — Responsibility  of  the 
Managers,  ib. ; — Vindication  of  language  of  the  Managers,  340; 
— Case  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  ib. ; — Case  of  Lord  Bacon,  341  ; — 
Further  justification  of  the  language  of  the  Managers,  342 ; — 
Causes  of  disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  them,  343 ; 
— Imputation  against  them  of  vindictiveness,  ib. ; — Motives  by 
which  the  Commons  are  actuated,  344  ; — Case  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  363; — Charge  against  the  Managers  of  delay,  ib.;  — 
Deaths  of  peers,  347 ; — Omission  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  apply  for 
evidence  from  India,  ib. ; — Readiness  of  Managers  to  facilitate 
examination  of  witnesses,  348 ; — Mr.  Hastings'  reluctance  to 
examine  Mr.  Larkins,  ib. ; — His  omission  to  produce  Mr.  Belli, 
ib. ; — Alleged  expenditure  of  30,OOOZ.  on  the  defence,  z'6. ; — Par- 
ticulars communicated  by  Lord  Suffolk,  349;— Alleged  pay- 
ment of  6,000/.  to  the  clerks  in  the  India  House,  350; — Security 
for  the  expenses  of  the  defence  provided  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  351 ; — Alleged  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter 
into  the  charge,  352; — Petition  presented  to  the  Lords,  ib. ; — 
Readiness  of  the  Commons  to  grant  an  inquiry,  353 ; — Petition 
of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. ; — His  complaint 
of  the  allegation  of  abuses  in  the  revenue,  ib. ; — His  refusal  to 
permit  an  investigation,  354 ; — Issues  to  be  tried,  355 ; — Prin- 
ciples of  the  arraignment,  ib. ; — The  forty-five  resolutions,  ib. ; — 
Principles  of  the  defence,  356 ; — Arrogation  by  Mr.  Hastings  of 
arbitrary  power,  ib. ; — Quotation  from  his  defence,  ib. ; — Essential 
illegality  of  arbitrary  power,  358; — Contaminating  nature  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  principles,  359; — Repudiation  by  him  of  his 
defence,  ib. ; — His  responsibility  for  its  contents,  360 ; — Nature 
of  the  authorities  cited  by  him,  361 ; — Importance  of  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  ib. ; — Division  into 
three  races,  363; — Gentu  law,  ib. ;— Castes,  ib. ; — Privileges  of 
the  Brahmans,  ib. ; — Inheritable  property,  364  ; — Title  by  pre- 
scription, ib. ; — Penalties,  365  ; — Protection  from  arbitrary  power, 
ib. ; — Ignorance  of  the  Counsel,  366 ; — Principles  of  Tartar  law, 
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ib. ;— Genghis  Khan,  3f>7 ; — His  institutes,  ib. ; — Contrast  of 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  369  ; — Institutes  of  Tamerlane,  ib. ; — 
His  greatness  and  moderation,  ib. ; — His  renunciation  of  arbitrary 
power,  370; — The  Hedaya,  .'3/1  ; — Divisions  of  the  Mohammedan 
law,  ib. ; — -Responsibility  of  the  Caliph,  .'3/2; — Obligations  of  the 
Mohammedan  sovereign,  373  ; — Absence  of  arbitrary  power,  ib. ; 
Sensitiveness  of  the  natives  of  India  to  disgrace,  374 ; — Cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Hastings  compared  with  that  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane,  ib. ; — Tyrannical  character  of  recent  government  in 
India,  .'376; — Testimony  of  Mr.  Halhed,  ib. ; — Civilisation  of  the 
people,  377; — Usurpation  of  arbitrary  power,  ib. ; — Sanctity  of 
the  law,  ib. 
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Hastings,  381 ;— Issue  to  be  tried,  382; — Authorities  cited  by  the 
Managers,  ib. ; — Obligations  of  sovereignty,  383 ; — Refinement 
of  the  Indian  codes,  ib. ; — Spurious  liberality  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
384; — Obedience  to  the  laws  of  dependent  countries  obligatory 
on  British  officers,  ib. ; —  Precedents  pleaded  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
385; — Fraud  on  Nobkissin,  ib. ; — Limited  nature  of  the  Com- 
pany's authority,  38(5 ; — Sovereign  power  not  to  be  delegated, 
ib. ; — Subordinate  condition  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  ib. ; — Necessity 
of  dealing  with  facts  on  fixed  principles,  387 ; — Character  of  the 
demands  on  Cheyt  Sing,  388 ;  — Offence  imputed  to  Cheyt  Sing, 
389  ; — His  relation  to  the  Company,  ib. ; — Contracts  between 
sovereign  powers,  ib. ; — Treasonable  designs  imputed  to  Cheyt 
Sing,  390; — Duty  of  Mr.  Hastings,  391; — Mode  of  proceeding 
according  to  Gentu  law,  ib.  ;-Silence  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  to  the 
rebellious  designs  of  Cheyt  Sing,  393; — Absence  of  motive  in 
Cheyt  Sing,  395 ; — The  demands  prompted  by  personal  resent- 
ment, 39(5 ; — Admissions  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
rebellion,  397  ; — Distinction  of  several  kinds  of  fines,  399 ; — In- 
fliction of  a  fine  of  5(X),OOOJ.  upon  Cheyt  Sing,  ib. ; — Illegal 
mode  of  proceeding,  400 ; — Employment  of  torture,  ib. ; — Secret 
designs  of  Mr.  Hastings,  401 ; — Proposal  of  Asoff-ud-Dowla  to 
purchase  the  zamindary  of  Benares,  ib. ; — Character  of  Asoff-ud- 
Dowla,  ib. ;— Mr.  Hastings'  threat  of  seizing  the  forts  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  402 ; — Offers  of  money  by  Cheyt  Sing  as  a  compromise, 
ib. ; — Rejected  by  Mr.  Hastings,  403 ; — Inconsistency,  405 ; — 
Nundcomar's  charge  respecting  the  forts  held  by  Cheyt  Sing, 
40(5 ; — Reply  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — Admission  that  the  claim  of 
the  Company  to  the  forts  was  unfounded,  407  ; — His  acquiescence 
in  the  grant  to  Cheyt  Sing  in  1 775,  ib. ; — Nature  of  precedents 
quoted  by  Cheyt  Sing,  408; — Negotiations  respecting  the  sove- 
reignty of  Bulwant  Sing,  ib. ; — Mr.  Hastings'  doctrine  of  corrup- 
tion, 409 ; — Inconsistency,  ib. ;—  Unjustifiable  mode  of  proceeding 
against  Cheyt  Sing,  410; — Illegal  delegation  of  power,  411  ; — 
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Powers  committed  to  Mr.  Wheler,  412 ;— Instance  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  413  ; — Inapplicability  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ib.  ;— 
Plea  of  convenience,  414  ; — Rashness  of  journey  to  Benares,  416 ; 
— Disgrace  inflicted  on  Cheyt  Sing  by  arrest,  417  ; — Appointment 
of  Gossan  Sing  as  Naib,  ib. ; — His  disgraceful  character,  ib.; — 
Formal  charge  against  Cheyt  Sing,  418; — Proceedings  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — Justifiable  resistance  of  Cheyt  Sing,  419; 
—Responsibility  of  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  murder  of  the  sepoys, 
ib, ; — Illegal  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  Mr.  Hastings,  420; — 
Renewed  offer  of  submission  by  Cheyt  Sing,  421  ; — Mr.  Balfour's 
report  of  alleged  treasonable  conversation  between  Cheyt  Sing 
and  Saadat  Ali,  422 ; — Treasonable  message  alleged  to  have  been 
despatched  by  the  Begum,  ib. ; — Idle  nature  of  the  reports,  423; 
— Omission  of  Counsel  to  call  Mr.  Balfour,  ib.  ; — Barren  result 
of  the  outrage  on  Cheyt  Sing,  424; — Necessity  of  vengeance 
advocated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — Pecuniary  loss  incurred,  425 ; — 
Plunder  of  the  Rani  at  Bidjey  Gur,  ib. ; — Directions  to  Colonel 
Popham,  426  ; — Disobedience  of  orders  of  the  Directors  respecting 
prize  money,  427  ; — Violation  of  the  proclaimed  indemnity,  ib.  ; — 
Terms  of  surrender  agreed  to  by  the  Rani,  428 ; — Disposal  of  the 
plunder,  ib. ; — Suit  for  the  recovery  of  it  from  the  soldiers,  429 ; — 
Negligence  of  the  Indian  Government,  ib. ; — Disastrous  results 
of  the  attack  on  Cheyt  Sing,  430 ; — Revenue  of  Benares,  ib. ; — 
Demands  on  it  by  Mr.  Hastings,  431  ; — Malicious  motives,  432. 
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Statement  of  the  Charge,  433; — Illegal  appointment  of  Mr. 
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proceedings  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — Interest  inspired  by  the  fate 
of  exalted  personages,  438  ; — Confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
baboos,  ib. ; — Foundation  of  charitable  jagirs,  ib. ; — Appointment 
of  Mehipnerain  to  the  zamindary  of  Benares,  439 ; — Guardian- 
ship of  Durbejey  Sing,  4  10 ; — Augmentation  of  the  tribute,  441  ;— 
Inexperience  of  Mr.  Markham,  4  42  ; — Emoluments  of  his  office, 
ib. ;— Mr.  Markham's  estimate  of  the  revenue  of  Benares,  443; — 
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Overrating  of  the  country,  445  ; — Condition  of  remission  proposed 
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ignorance  of  the  principles  of  trade,  449  ;- — Ignorance  of  the 
Council  of  the  transactions  at  Benares,  ib. ; — The  tribute  in 
arrcar,  450  ;• — Clandestine  correspondence  between  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Markham,  ib. ; — Partial  communication  to  the  Board  of 
the  charges  against  Durbejey  Sing,  -152; — Assumption  by  Mn 
Hastings  of  separate  authority,  ib. ;— Severe  measures  against 
Durbejey  Sing  advised  by  Mr.  Hastings,  453 ;  —  Previous  execu- 
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tion  of  them,  454  ; — Illegality  of  proceedings,  ib.',— Delegation 
of  authority  to  Mr.  Markham,  ib. ;— Office  of  Resident,  455 ; — 
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SPEECH  OF  CHARLES  GREY,  ESQ.,  MANAGER  FOR 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  REPLY  ON  THE 
FIRST  ARTICLE  OF  THE  CHARGE,  RELATING  TO 
BENARES  ;  8  MAY,  1794. 

MY  LORDS, — The  Managers  for  the  Commons  having  now  s  MAT  1794. 
closed   the   evidence  which  they   thought   it  necessary  to 
adduce  in  reply  to  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  offer  such  observations  upon  the  whole  of  the  Review  of 
evidence  respecting  the  first  Article  of  Charge  as  it  may  respecting 
appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  call  your  Lordships'  at-  Articieof 

tention  to.  Charge. 

My  Lords,  in  the  performance  of  a  task  of  much  labour 
and  of  equal  tediousness,  I  feel  how  little  any  claim  which 
I  can  personally  offer  must  appear  to  be  deserving  of  your 
Lordships'  consideration.  The  only  claim  I  can  have  to 
attention,  in  the  statement  of  a  dry  and  complicated  case, 
must  rest  in  the  importance  of  the  cause  itself,  and  in  the 
solicitude  your  Lordships  must  feel  to  obtain  any  aid,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  that  may  assist  your  decision  in  the 
weighty  and  serious  judgment  which  you  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce. 

My  Lords,  I  will  not,  therefore,  take  up  any  more  of  your 
Lordships'  time  in  any  exordium,  in  a  case  where  nothing 
more  than  your  Lordships'  own  feelings  can  be  requisite  to 
impress  you  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  and  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  Every  attempt  at  ornament  and  embellishment, 
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8MAY1794  were  I  qualified  to  use  them,  I  should  on  the  present 
occasion  sacrifice  to  what  I  think  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance—  a  clear  and  unaffected  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit,  a  concise  statement  of  such  observations 
as  I  shall  think  material  to  the  principal  points  of  this 
Charge. 

With  this  view,  therefore,  I  shall  pass  over  cursorily  those 
introductory  parts  of  the  Charge  which  are  only  stated  his- 
torically in  order  to  introduce  your  Lordships  to  a  knowledge 
of  those  points  upon  which  the  question  turns,  but  which  are 
not  immediately  material  to  the  decision  of  the  question  itself. 
Of  this  nature,  my  Lords,  I  consider  what  is  stated  with 

Services  of   regard  to  the  services  of  Bui  want  Sing :  and  I  should  not 

Bulwant  ,  c  T        i  i  •      >    A* 

sing.  waste  one  single  moment  or  your  Lordships    time  in  en- 

deavouring to  show  that  what  is  stated  in  the  Article  upon 
that  subject  is  true,  were  it  not  that  the  learned  Counsel  on 
the  other  side  have  thought  it  necessary  to  use  much  argument, 
and  to  produce  some  evidence,  in  order  to  contradict  that 
statement.  I  shall  not,  however,  follow  them  into  the  ar- 
gument or  the  evidence  which  they  have  produced,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  those  services  which  have  been  stated 
to  have  been  rendered  to  the  English  Government  by 
Bulwant  Sing  in  1764.  I  shall  only  support  what  is  stated  in 
the  Charge — that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  he  had  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
affairs  and  interests  of  Great  Britain.  And  for  this  purpose 
I  shall  refer  your  Lordships,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  llth 
page  of  the  printed  Minutes ;  in  which,  in  a  letter  from  the 
Directors,  it  is  stated  that — 

"  Bulwant  Sing  joining  us  at  the  time  he  did  was  of  signal  ser- 
vice, and  the  stipulation  in  his  favour  was  what  he  was  justly 
entitled  to." 

And  to  the  37th  page  of  the  printed  Minutes;  in  which  it 
is  stated,  in  a  letter  from  the  Council  to  the  Honourable 
"Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  that — 

"  We  empower  you  to  renew,  in  behalf  of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  the 
stipulation  which  was  made  formerly  with  the  Vizier  in  favour  of  his 
father,  Rajah  Bulwant  Sing,  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the 
Company  in  the  year  1764." 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  state  this,  in  answer  to 
all  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced  upon  the  subject  by 
the  learned  Counsel,  as  a  full  confirmation  of  what  we  have 
stated.  Then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
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services  of  Bui  want  Sing  had  been  of  material  assistance  to  a  MAT  1794. 
the  affairs  of  the  Company.  That  is  an  opinion  which  they 
pronounced,  after  a  review  and  examination  of  all  the 
circumstances  upon  which  the  Counsel  now  found  a  charge 
of  treachery  and  disaffection  against  the  late  Raja  of 
Benares. 

Disposing,  therefore,  of  the  dispute  on  the  subject  of  the 
services  of  Bulwant  Sing,  I  shall  proceed  now  shortly  to 
examine  of  what  nature  were  the  rights  which  were  possessed, 
in  the  first  place,  by  Bulwant  Sing,  and  to  which  Cheyt  Sing 
afterwards  succeeded.    We  state  in  the  Article  that  Bulwant  Condition  of 
Sing  was  a  great  chief  or  zarnindar  of  certain  provinces  or  sing^an 
districts  in  India  called  Benares  and  Ghazipore,  dependent  Hisinde- 
upon  the  Mogul  Empire  through  Suja-ud-Dowla.     We  con-  pe 
tend  that  he  was  a  great  chief  and  zamindar,  possessed  of 
considerable  authority  and  dignity  in  his  own  territory,  and 
holding  a  situation  of  considerable  independence.     This  is 
denied  by  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side,  who  state  that  he 
was  nothing  more  than  the  vassal  of  Suja-ud-Dowla — using 
the  word  vassal  in  the  most  degrading  sense  which  it  can 
convey :   and  they  have  produced  evidence  of  different  sorts 
in  order  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  this  person,  whom 
we  contend  to  have  been  a  great  chief  or  zamindar,  was 
nothing  more  than  an  amil  or  collector  in  those  provinces. 

The   first   evidence  that  they  have  produced  upon  that  Letter  from 

!•    ~t»     •  ~i  Afh,     c  T        1  i  •      '       -iJ  -\f       ±  Lord  Corn- 

Subject  is  in  page  1467  of  your  Lordships  printed  Minutes — wamsand 

a  letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Mr.  Shore — in  which  it  is  Mn  Shore* 
stated  that — 

"  With  respect  to  several  of  these,  a  question  of  considerable  importance 
arises.  It  appears  that  many  zemindars  were  dispossessed  by  Bulwant 
Sing,  when  he  was  employed  as  Aumeen  of  Benares  under  the  father  of 
the  late  Sujah  Dowlah.  Their  claims  were  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hastings 
in  1781,  and  his  determination  went  to  the  restoration  of  them  to  their 
zemindaries ;  which,  with  regard  to  Rajah  Adel  Sing,  was  literally  carried 
into  execution." 

This  letter  appears  to  go  thus  far  at  least — that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Mr.  Shore,  at  that  time, 
Bulwant  Sing  held  the  situation  of  amil  or  collector  under 
the  father  of  Suja-ud-Dowla.  Now,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark,  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  Charge,  upon  a  very 
serious  accusation  brought  against  us  by  the  learned  Counsel 
on  the  other  side,  of  having  garbled  and  misrepresented,  not 
only  in  the  statement  of  the  Article  which  is  before  your 
Lordships,  but  in  the  production  of  the  evidence  that  is  now 
upon  your  Lordships'  table,  which  they  contend  we  have 
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SMAY1794.  garbled  and  mutilated,  with  a  view  to  confound  and  conceal 
Misrepre-  the  truth.  My  Lords,  what  shall  we  say  to  these  gentlemen 
evidence  °f  wno>  a^  the  time  they  are  bringing  this  charge  against  us  of 
imputedto  misrepresentation,  are  themselves  guilty  of  such  a  misrepre- 
sentation, or  rather  such  a  garbling,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you  in 
the  production  of  this  letter  ?  My  Lords,  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  it  to  forgetfulness,  and  to  nothing  else ;  because  I 
cannot  conceive  that  they,  who  were  pronouncing  such  invec- 
tives against  us  for  having  misrepresented  and  garbled,  at  the 
very  time  that  they  are  bringing  that  accusation,  should 
themselves  be  guilty  of  that  against  which  they  are  pro- 
nouncing such  invectives.  I  will,  therefore,  suppose  that  it 
is  from  forgetfulness,  or  from  a  want  of  sufficient  attention 
to  the  whole  of  that  letter,  which  they  produce  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Bulwant  Sing  was  nothing  more 
than  an  amil  or  collector,  that  they  have  overlooked  a  sub- 
sequent paragraph  in  the  very  same  letter  which  would 
have  proved,  as  far  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  Lordships, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Sir  John  Shore, 
whatever  title  they  might  give  Bulwant  Sing,  whether 
they  might  call  him  amil  or  zamindar,  or  by  whatever  other 
description  they  might  designate  him  to  your  Lordships, 
yet  they  did  hold  his-  situation  to  be  that  of  very  great 
independence,  as  stated  in  the  Article.  I  shall,  therefore, 
Evidence  in  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  evidence  produced  by  the 
Managers  for  the  Commons  in  reply,  page  2481  of  the 
printed  Minutes,  in  which  it  is  said  :  — 

"The  sovereignty  of  Benares  was  first  conferred  upon  the  English  in 
1/64.  It  was  restored  by  them,  by  a  treaty,  in  1765,  to  Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah,  and  again  made  over  to  the  English  by  Azoph-ul-Dowlah  in 
1775.  In  all  these  transfers  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  Bulwant  Sing 
and  Cheit  Sing,  little  short  of  independency,  was  particularly  attended 
to  ;  and,  even  now,  the  internal  administration  of  the  country  is  left  with 
the  present  Rajah,  with  no  other  interference  than  to  assist,  superintend, 
and  to  control  his  administration." 

They  have  further  produced,  as  your  Lordships  will 
find  in  page  1470  of  the  printed  Minutes,  a  minute  of  a 
consultation  in  the  year  1765,  in  which  they  express  that  it 
would  have  been  rather  their  wish  that  Bulwant  Sing,  after 
the  violation  of  his  treaty  with  them,  had  been  dispossessed 
of  his  zamindary :  however,  as  it  had  been  otherwise  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty,  that  they  should  maintain  that  treaty. 
And  they  state,  as  a  reason  for  wishing  that  it  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  whom  they  could  trust  more  than 
Bulwant  Sing,  that  his  troops  would  have  been  considered 
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as  additional  to  their  strength;  that  upon  this  they  found  a 
claim  in  the  superior  Government  to  call  for  the  service  of 
these  troops,  whenever  it  should  appear  proper  for  them  so 
to  do.  There  is  in  this  letter  mention  of  a  treaty  negotiating 
at  that  very  time  by  those  persons.  And  I  should  wish  to 
put  it  to  your  Lordships  and  the  Counsel  themselves,  whether 
the  troops  of  a  faithful  ally  would  not  be  considered  as  a 
great  addition  to  the  strength  of  a  Government  which  had 
such  an  ally  ;  and  whether  the  argument  can  go  to  the 
length,  that,  because  they  would  have  been  an  addition  to 
our  strength,  therefore  we  had  a  right  to  demand  the 
service  of  them  whenever  we  should  think  fit  ? 

My  Lords,  this  is  principally  the  evidence  produced  by 
the  Counsel  in  order  to    show    what  were  the  rights    of 
Bui  want  Sing ;  that  they  were  not  of  the  high   description 
that  we  have  given  of  them  ;  that  he  was  little  better  than 
an   amil   or   collector;  that   he   was   in  a  state  of  perfect 
dependence  upon  the  former   Sovereign  of  Benares;    and 
that  Cheyt  Sing  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  territory  upon 
those  very  same  terms,  and  became  in  like  manner  dependent 
upon  us.     And  in  support  of  this  they  have  used  another  TJnsound- 
argument,  which  appears  to  me  little  less  extraordinary  than  £r|uinente 
the  former.     They  have  found  out  that,  in  the  year  1764,^9™^° 
I  think,  Bulwaut    Sing  served  in   Suia-ud-Dowla's  army,  service 

W.   ,  •  i      ,i  i  i  11  rendered  by 

itnout  any  enquiry  whether  he  was  there  as  an  ally,  or  Kuiwant 

whether  he,  as  they  contend,  was  performing  his  duty  as  a  ud-Dowia!Ja" 
vassal,  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  found  serving  in 
Suja-ud-Dowla's  army,  in  1764,  is,  as  is  contended  by  these 
gentlemen,  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  subject  to  such 
military  service  as  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  defence  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  set  up  a  claim  to  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government.  They  argue  rather  curiously  upon  this 
subject.  They  say  the  service  of  Bulwant  Sing  could 
not  be  voluntary,  because  at  that  time  he  was  on  very 
bad  terms  with  Suja-ud-Dowla.  "Will  that  go  to  confir- 
mation of  a  right  in  Suja-ud-Dowla,  if  the  service  was 
compulsory  ?  If,  from  fear  of  a  tyrant  who  was  at  that 
time  upon  the  borders,  or,  I  believe,  absolutely  within  his 
territories,  with  a  considerable  army,  Bulwant  Sing  afforded 
a  compulsory  service  to  Suja-ud-Dowla,  would  that  be 
such  a  ground  as  any  British  tribunal  would  support  a 
right  upon,  claimed  by  an  English  Government,  to  exact  a 
similar  service  from  the  llaja  when  he  became  dependent 
upon  us  ? 
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s  MAY  1794.  Such  is  the  evidence  and  such  are  the  arguments  produced 
by  the  Counsel  in  order  to  establish  their  position  that  Bui- 
want  Sing  was  in  the  mere  state  of  a  vassal  ;  and  upon  that  I 
Argument  shall  think  it  sufficient  to  leave  it.  But  I  will  just  call  your 
proposed  attention  shortly  to  one  article  of  evidence,  first  produced  by 
amsfifcebe  US'  *n  Pa»e  1 1  °f  the  printed  Minutes,  which  puts  this  ques- 
tween  the  tion,  in  my  opinion,  completely  out  of  doubt,  and  shows,  in  a 
Euiwant"  manner  that  precludes  contradiction,  that  we  are  warranted  in 
stating,  as  we  have  done,  that  the  situation  of  Bulwant  Sing 
was  a  situation  of  a  great  degree  of  independence,  and  that 
he  was  a  great  chief  or  zamindar  in  these  provinces.  It 
states  that  a  treaty  of  alliance  has  been  some  time  in  agi- 
tation between  the  Nawab  and  Bulwant  Sing,  the  Raja  of 
Benares,  whom  they  contend  to  have  been  his  vassal,  bound 
to  perform  a  duty,  and  with  whom,  if  their  statement  is 
true,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  anything  like  a 
treaty  of  alliance.  I  therefore  contend  that  the  rights  and 
power  of  Bulwant  Sing  were  such  as  we  have  described  them 
to  be.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  to  your  Lordships 
for  having  taken  up  any  of  your  time  in  this  discussion  ;  for 
neither  are  the  rights  of  Bulwant  Sing  absolutely  material 
to  the  support  of  this  Article.  They  may  serve  as  an 
accessary  to  illustrate  what  afterwards  became  the  rights  of 
Cheyt  Sing:  they  may  serve  to  trace  from  what  origin 
these  rights  were  derived,  and  what  motive,  either  of  policy 
or  justice,  influenced  the  British  Government  in  the  further 
extension  and  confirmation  of  them:  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  sole  title  or  the  necessary  foundation  upon 
Che1usinS°f  wm>cn  these  rights  rest.  Whatever  Bulwant  Sing  might  be, 
whether  amil,  collector,  zamindar  or  vassal — whatever  his 
description  might  be — I  shall  contend  that  the  rights  of 
Cheyt  Sing  were,  not  only  his  by  inheritance  from  his 
father,  but  that  they  were  his  so  clearly  defined,  confirmed 
and  ratified,  by  treaties  subsisting  between  him  and  the 
English  Company,  or  by  engagements  which,  as  has  been 
stated,  were  of  a  sanction  and  authority  equivalent  to  the 
sanction  of  a  treaty,  that  the  question  cannot  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  a  dispute. 

My  Lords,  upon  this  subject,  the  argument  rests  princi- 
pally upon  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced  by  us  ;  the 
Counsel  not  having  produced  much  evidence  in  reply  to  it, 
but  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  that  which  has  been 
produced  by  us  does  not  warrant  the  inference,  or  go  to  the 
conclusion,  which  we  wish  to  establish  upon  that  evidence. 
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The  first  evidence  produced  by  us  upon  that  subject  is  to  8  MAY  179-1. 
show  that  Cheyt  Sing,  in  the  year  1770,  succeeded  to  his  „ 

f-.,  1-1111  -     i  •      i  His  succes- 

father  Bulwant  Sing,  and  held  the  zammdary  precisely  upon  sion  to  the 
the  same  terms  as  his  father  had  held  it  before  him.  of  Benares. 

My  Lords,  in  the  year  1773  Mr.  Hastings  himself  went 
upon  a  mission  into  the  upper  provinces,  and  one  object  of 
that  mission  was  to  procure  a  new  grant  for  the  Raja  of 
Benares,  Raja  Cheyt  Sing,  in  order  to  afford  him  a  greater 
security  in  the  possession  of  his  territory.     I  shall  refer  your  Report  of 
Lordships  to  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  upon  that  tings.  ^ 
occasion,  and  which  you  will  find  in  page  38  of  the  printed 
Minutes  : — 

"  I  have  advised  you,  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  of  September  from 
Benares,  of  the  issue  of  my  negotiations,  and  the  sum  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Vizier.  I  now  lay  before  you  No.  1  of  the  treaty  itself, 
a  counterpart  of  which  remains  in  his  possession.  The  other  paper 
which  accompanies  this  I  shall  refer  to.  No.  3  is  a  Persian  copy  of 
the  coulnama  or  engagement  which  I  obtained  from  the  Vizier,  con- 
firming to  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing  and  his  posterity  the  stipulations 
formerly  made  in  behalf  of  his  father  Bulwant  Sing.  No.  4  is  an 
English  translation  of  it.  No.  5,  a  copy  of  the  Vizier's  pottah  or  rent- 
roll  fixed  with  Rajah  Cheit  Sing  for  the  year  17/8,  and  alluded  to  in  the 
coulnama.  No.  6,  an  English  translation  of  the  pottah.  No.  7,  a 
translation  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  as  a  further 
assurance  of  the  conditions  promised  in  the  coulnama.  The  coulnama 
•was  executed  in  my  presence  and  attested  by  me  :  the  Vizier  desired  that 
the  stipulations  made  in  favour  of  the  Rajah  might  be  executed  in  this 
mode  rather  than  by  an  article  in  the  treaty,  and  it  was  equally  satis- 
factory to  the  Rajah.  I  must  remark  that  he  had  already  given  the 
Rajah  a  coulnama  of  this  tenor  soon  after  the  death  of  Bulwant  Sing, 
through  the  solicitation  of  Captain  Harper,  by  the  orders  of  the  select 
committee.  He  could,  therefore,  have  no  reasonable  plea  to  refuse  a 
confirmation  of  it ;  nevertheless  he  seemed  to  think  his  former  act  of  so 
little  validity  that  he  pressed  me  in  very  earnest  terms  for  my  consent 
that  he  should  dispossess  the  Rajah  of  the  forts  of  Lutteefgur  and 
Bidjegur,  and  take  from  him  ten  lacks  of  rupees  over  and  above  the 
stipulated  rents,  and  he  seemed  greatly  dissatisfied  at  his  refusal." 

I  wish,  in  pausing  here,  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  Opposition 
very  particularly  to  this  part  of  the  report.    You  will  observe  tings  to  the 
that,  at  this  time,  in  1773,  the  Wazir  had  expressed  a  wish  to  of™hTwazir 
take  from  this  Raja  of  Benares  his  forts  of  Lutteepoor  and  g"ncheyt 
Bidjey  Gurh,  and  to  exact  from  him  an  additional  sum  of 
ten  lacs  beyond  his  stipulated  tribute.     This  Mr.  Hastings 
opposed.     For  what  reason  did  he  oppose  it?     I  suppose, 
because    it   was    contrary   to   the    engagement   subsisting 
between  the  Wazir  and  this  dependent  Raja  ;  that  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  those  engagements  to  his  rights.     But  if 
what  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  Counsel  contend  for  now  be  true — 
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s  MAY  1791.  that  these  engagements  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
superior  Government,  and  prevent  them  from  exercising  that 
which  they  contend  to  be  the  inherent  right  of  every  govern- 
ment on  earth,  namely,  extraordinary  aids  in  case  of  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what 
principle  of  justice  Mr.  Hastings  opposed  the  Wazir  at  that 
time  in  taking  from  this  dependent  Raja  ten  lacs,  when  the 
Wazir  was  precisely  in  that  situation  in  which  Mr.  Hastings 
now  contends  it  is  proper  for  the  superior  Government  to 
make  such  an  exaction,  being  then  engaged  in  a  war  for 
the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  Rohillas  !  All  the  arguments 
now  urged  for  this  demand  of  Mr.  Hastings  would  equally 
apply  to  the  Wazir ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  disregarded  them  at 
that  time  as  null  and  void.  He  prevented  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  upon  that  ground  at  that  time,  and  I  wish  him 
now  to  be  tried  upon  the  principles  that  governed  his  own 
practice ;  and  we  have  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  but  of  its  confirmation  by  decided  acts,  that 
no  such  right  existed  in  the  superior  Government  as  that 
which  he  now  claims  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Application       But,  my  Lords,  he  does  not  stop  here.     He  proceeds  to 

of  the  treaty 

of  Allahabad  Say— 

ofCheytghtS      "He  argued  that  the  treaty  of  Allahabad  related  to  Bulwant  Sing 
Sing.  only," — 

This  is  an  argument  for  being  allowed  to  take  the  lacs, — 

"  and  was  never  meant  to  extend  to  his  posterity.     I  confess  the  letter 

of  the  treaty  expresses  no  more ;  yet  I  cannot  conceive  that  either  the 

Rajah  or  Lord  Clive,  when  the  treaty  was  made,  could  have  intended  it 

in  that  sense.     It  has  certainly  been  differently  understood  both  by  the 

Company  and  by  this  administration ;  and  the  Vizier  had  himself  before 

put  it  out  of  all  dispute  by  the  solemn  act  passed  in  the  Rajah's  favour 

on  his  succession  to  the   zemindarry.     I  am  well  convinced  that  the 

Rajah's  inheritance,  and,  perhaps,  his  life,  are  no  longer  safe  than  while 

he  enjoys  the  Company's  protection,  which  is  his  due  by  the  ties  of 

justice  and  the  obligations  of  public  faith,  and  which  policy  enjoins  us 

Importance    to  afford  him  ever  most  effectually.     His   country  is  a  strong  barrier 

Sing^yt        *°  ours>  without  subjecting  us  to  any  expense,  and  we  may  depend  upon 

alliance.        him  as  a  sure  ally  whenever  we  may  stand  in  need  of  his  services." 

We  may  depend  upon  this  man  as  a  sure  ally.  And  yet 
it  is  contended  that  this  was  a  dependent  vassal,  bound  to 
afford  any  services  which  his  superior  might  think  fit  to  call 
for !  I  do  not  wish  to  push  this  matter  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  argument  will  go ;  I  only  wish  to  show  that  upon 
this  report  of  Mr.  Hastings  we  have,  undoubtedly,  evidence 
of  the  high  and  independent  nature  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  Raja  stood. 
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We  then  come,  in  page  39,  to  the  kaulnama  or  agreement  s  MAT  1794. 
given  by  the  Nawab  to  Cheyt  Sing,  and  which  Mr.  Hastings  A  flx~^ri 
had  obtained  for  him.     And  there  it  is  stipulated  that  his  butc  im- 
tribute  shall  be  fixed  at  a  certain  sum,  and  no  increase  shall  xawai>'up<)n 
hereafter  be  demanded.     The  patta  then  goes  on  to  confirm  cheyt  Sms> 
the  kaulnama.     It  says : — "  there  never  shall  be  any  devia- 
tion from  this  agreement."     And  a  letter  is  written  to  the 
llaja,  telling  him  that  the  Company  will  afford  him  their 
care  and  protection,  and  that  in  the  agreements  before  men- 
tioned there  never  shall  be  any  breach  or  deviation.     I  will 
shortly  state  to  your  Lordships  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
nature  of  these  agreements.     I  understand  this  to  be  the 
nature   of  them ; — that,  by  these  agreements,  the  Raja  of 
Benares  is  bound  to  furnish  to  the  superior  Government  a 
stipulated  tribute,  of  which  there  shall  be  no  increase.     The 
learned  Counsel  in  their  argument  upon  this  subject  say,  that 
it  is  very  true  of  the  tribute  there  could  be  no  increase  :  that 
would  have  been  contrary  to  these  engagements.     But,  in 
these  engagements,  or  agreements,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  them,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  there  should  be  no 
increase   of  the   tribute,    there   is   no   provision   against   a 
demand  of  such  a  nature  as  is  now  set  up ;  namely,  a  demand 
of  extraordinary  aid   in   time    of  war;    that   he   remained 
equally  subject  to  that  on  account  of  his  duty  as  a  vassal, 
notwithstanding  this   stipulation  that   there    should    be    no 
increase  of  his  tribute.    I  think  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this,  to  show  what  passed  in  the  year  1773,  at  the  time 
when  the  Wazir  was  at  war,  when  he  called  for  that  assist- 
ance which,  if  their  arguments  be  true,  he  would  have  a 
right  to  call  for.     I   say,  then,  coupling  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  which  state  there  should  be  no  increase  of  tri- 
bute, with  this  act  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  prevents  Additional 
the  Wazir  exacting  this  additional  aid  in  times  of  war,  that  timJfof  war 
the  terms  of  his  tenure  are  clear  and  positive ;  and  that,  Mr?ilas.by 
without  a  violation  of  justice  and  of  those  rights  to  which  he  tings- 
succeeded  by  inheritance  from  his  father,  no  such  demand  as 
this  which  is  now  set  up  could  with  justice  be  made  or 
exacted  from  the  Raja  of  Benares. 

My  Lords,  we  have  further  produced  in  evidence,  in  pages 
40,  41  and  42,  of  your  Minutes,  proofs  of  a  transaction,  in 
the  year  1775,  which  affords  additional  confirmation  of  the 
argument  that  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  At 
that  time,  which  I  admit  was  a  time  of  peace,  and  so  far 
the  Counsel  object  to  that  being  adduced  as  any  proof  that 
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8  MAY  1794. 

The  demand 
on  the  part 
of  the  "Wazir 
of  a  pay- 
ment of  five 
lacs  in  ad- 
vance re- 
sisted by  the 
British 
Govern- 
ment. 


Report  of 
Mr.  .Bristow. 


Indepen- 
dence of 
Cheyt  Sins? 
recognised 
by  the 
British  Go- 
vernment. 


we  had  no  right  to  exact  such  a  subsidy  in  time  of  war — 
I  admit  that  this  was  in  time  of  peace — the  Wazir  wanted 
to  levy  the  five  lacs,  not  as  an  addition  to  his  tribute,  but 
in  advance  of  his  stipulated  tribute.  For  this  of  course  he 
pleaded  necessity ;  but  the  necessity  it  seems,  however  great, 
and  which  would  justify  such  a  demand  of  an  additional 
subsidy  in  times  of  war,  would  not  in  time  of  peace  justify 
even  the  demand  of  an  advance  of  five  lacs  of  the  tribute. 
And,  my  Lords,  accordingly,  the  British  Government  inter- 
fered to  prevent  it.  They  sent  instructions  to  Mr.  Bristow, 
then  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  directing 
him  to  remonstrate  with  the  Nawab  against  such  proceedings ; 
showing  that  they  were  unjust  and  contrary  to  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Raja,  of  which  we  were  guarantees. 

In  page  42,  Mr.  Bristow,  giving  an  account  of  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  Wazir,  says  : — 

"  I  thought  it  necessary,  after  the  conversation  which  had  passed,  both 
to  support  the  honour  of  the  Government  and  the  credit  of  my  own 
station,  to  tell  his  Excellency  that  the  honourable  Board  would  not 
suffer  the  rights  of  their  dependents  to  be  infringed ;  that  Cheit  Sing 
was  to  be  considered  in  this  light ;  and  he  must  expect  to  see  him  pro- 
tected; for  he  was  not  upon  the  footing  of  his  other  zemindars." 

This  is  material,  as  it  shows  that,  at  that  time,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  this  man,  who  they  contend  was  merely 
upon  the  footing  of  a  common  zamindar,  was  considered 
as  not  upon  a  footing  with  the  Nawab's  other  zamindars, 
and  that  they  prevented  him  from  levying  even  so  small 
an  advance  as  five  lacs;  stating  it  to  be  contrary  to  his 
engagements,  of  which  the  British  Government  were  gua- 
rantees. 

Soon  afterwards  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  for  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Wazir ;  and  in  this  it  was  proposed,  first  of 
all,  that  the  Raja  should  be  rendered  more  independent. 
And  your  Lordships  will  find  abundant  proof  of  what  the 
opinions  of  Government  upon  that  subject  were  in  pages  45, 
46  and  49,  of  the  printed  Evidence.  And,  in  page  50, 
when  the  negotiation  got  a  step  further,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  part  with  the  sovereignty  of  Benares  to  the 
English  Company,  you  will  find  Mr.  Bristow's  representa- 
tion to  him,  stating  that  his  rights  over  the  Raja  of  Benares 
were  so  precarious  and  so  small  that  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  disadvantage  to  him  to  transfer  them  to  the 
Company.  I  contend,  therefore,  upon  these  grounds,  that 
we  have  positive  and  strong  proof  that  Bulwant  Sing  was  a 
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great  chief  or  zamindar  ;  that  Cheyt  Sing  succeeded  to  him,  8  MAY  1794. 

and  held  the  territory  upon  the  same  terms  that  he  did ;  and 

that,  during  the  time  he  held  it,  the  English  Government  in 

that  country  did  show  by  their  different  acts  and  resolutions 

what  they  thought  of  the  situation  of  the  Raja,  namely,  that 

it  was  a  situation  of  a  great  degree  of  independence,  and 

not  subject  to  such  demands  as  have  since  been  made  upon 

him. 

In  the  year   1775,  the  negotiation  which  I  stated  was  ^™^erof 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Benares  was  reignty  of 
transferred  to  the  English  Company.     In  the  first  instance,  the  Corn- 
there  was  nothing  more,  certainly,  than  a  change  of  sove-  pany- 
reigns.     I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  both  cases  the  rights 
of  the  superior  and  the  rights  of  the  dependent  remained  the 
same — that  the  person  only  wras  changed  ;    and  that  what- 
ever  duties   Cheyt    Sing   owed    to    Suja-ud-Dowla,    by   a 
transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Company  he  owed  equally 
to  the  English  Company  in  future.     Upon  a  transfer  of  this 
sovereignty,  certain  proposals  were  made,  which  were  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the   Board 
and  carried  into  effect,  with  regard  to  the  future  establish- 
ments of  the  province  of  Benares.     But,  before  I  take  notice 
of  them,  I  must  here  take  notice  of  what  I  alluded  to  in  a 
former  part  of  my    speech,  namely,    a  most    gross   charge  Charge 
that  has  been  brought  by  the  learned  Counsel  on  the  other  Managers  of 
side    against  the   Managers  for  the    Commons — or   rather,  ^ntfngThe 
against  the  House  of  Commons  itself;  for,  as  your  Lord-  t^nsfe*/ the 
ships  know,  it  is  by  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Articles 
of  impeachment  were  framed  and  sent  up  to  your  Lordships ; 
and  the  Managers  appear  here   afterwards  only  as  instru- 
ments, to  give  effect  to  that  which  is  the  act  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     They  have  brought,  as  I  say,  a  most  serious 
charge  of  wilful   misrepresentation   against   the  House   of 
Commons. 

My  Lords,  I  thought  that,  after  a  diligent  and  laborious  R«piy. 
examination  of  all  the  matter  stated  in  these  Articles,  the 
truth  of  few  of  them  would  be  disputed ;  at  least,  I  felt 
confident  upon  the  subject  of  misrepresentation.  However,  I 
must  say  that  a  charge  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  in  its  nature  that  can  be  brought  against  the  honour 
of  individuals,  from  the  confident  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought,  in  some  degree  shook  the  confidence  which  I 
myself  felt  upon  this  subject.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
conscious  that  the  niceties  of  pleading  could  not  be  expected 
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.  from  the  Commons,  and  would  not  be  required  by  your 
Lordships  ;  that  it  was  enough,  if  the  Articles  were  gene- 
rally stated  with  sufficient  perspicuity  and  clearness  to  lead 
your  Lordships  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  allega- 
tions which  we  have  brought  against  the  prisoner,  and  to 
give  him  sufficient  information  with  regard  to  such  matter  as 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  answer  in  his  defence.  Beyond 
this  the  House  of  Commons  claimed  no  latitude  ;  but, 
claiming  this  as  their  undoubted  right  —  as  the  right  war- 
ranted in  all  times,  and  warranted  by  the  practice  of  this 
Court,  which  is  not  to  be  bound  by  anything  but  rules  and 
precedents  of  its  own  —  they  do  claim  it  also  as  a  right, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  tied  down  by  the  niceties  of  special 
pleading  nor  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  technical  precision. 
But  it  is  not  merely  a  want  of  technical  precision  with 
which  the  Counsel  charge  the  House  of  Commons  ;  it  is  a 
charge  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  ;  it  is  a  charge  of 
substantial,  direct  and  wilful,  misrepresentation.  It  became 
those  who  made  such  a  charge,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
person  against  whom  they  brought  it,  to  consider  well  upon 
what  foundation  it  stood.  My  Lords,  now  that  it  is  brought, 
it  becomes  the  Managers  to  show  that  it  has  no  foundation  in 
truth  ;  which  if  they  fail  in  doing,  I  am  as  ready  as  any 
one  to  admit,  whatever  the  character  of  the  accuser  may 
be,  that  you  cannot  dismiss  this  charge  of  impeachment 
from  your  bar  with  too  many  marks  of  reprobation  and 
contempt. 

My  Lords,  in  this  Article  it  is  stated,  in  the  first  place  — 
"  that  an  assignment  was  obtained  from  the  Vizier  by  the 
East  India  Company  of  the  tribute  payable  by  the  Raja, 
whereby  the  rights  of  superiority  which  the  said  Vizier  was 
entitled  to  hold  and  to  bestow  were  transferred,  yet  the 
tenure  and  condition  of  the  Raja  continued  the  same  as 
Exception  before/'  Now,  my  Lords,  I  should  really  have  thought  that 
ttomwdyat  this  statement  precluded  even  the  possibility  of  cavil  ;  but 
even  here  the  charge  of  inaccuracy  against  the  House  of 
Commons  begins.  The  word  "  superiority,"  it  seems,  was 
improper  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  "  sovereignty/'  The  rights 
of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  at  the  time  that  the  Raja  of  Benares 
was  dependent  upon  him,  were  rights  of  sovereignty.  We 
succeeded  to  those  rights  ;  and  no  term  can  be  properly 
descriptive  of  them  but  the  word  "  sovereignty  "  ;  these 
being  nothing  less,  it  seems,  than  rights  of  sovereignty. 
And  the  Counsel  who  opened  the  defence  to  Tliis  Article,  in 
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a,  strain  of  mixed  sarcasm   and  seriousness,  asks — "What  8 MAY  1794. 
democrat  drew  this  Article  ?  " 

I  suppose,  in  the  learned  Counsel's  opinion,  the  propriety  Purpose  of 
of  such  a  reflection  was  held  to  be  of  small  consideration  * 
when  compared  with  the  prospect  of  utility  and  advantage 
to  his  client.  He  might  think,  perhaps,  it  was  not  inartfully 
done,  to  awaken  your  Lordships'  jealousies  lest,  under  this 
mask  of  an  impeachment,  the  new  doctrine  of  equality  and 
the  rights  of  man  should  be  successfully  introduced  and 
propagated ;  and  he  expected,  perhaps,  considerably  to  bias 
your  Lordships'  inclination  by  uniting  the  cause  of  your 
hereditary  honour  and  privileges  with  that  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  Or,  perhaps,  he  might  expect  that  this  word 
"democrat,"  like  the  apple  of  discord,  thrown  into  the  box  of 
the  Managers,  would  create  at  once  an  explosion  of  their 
political  opinions,  and  divert  their  attention  from  the  prose- 
cution of  the  prisoner  to  those  great  questions  of  govern- 
ment which  now  divide,  agitate,  distract  and  confound,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  world. 

My  Lords,  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  give  the  learned 
Counsel  some  credit  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  device.  How- 
ever, as  is  sometimes  unfortunately  the  case  with  ingenious 
things,  the  success  of  the  execution  may  not  have  been 
perfectly  answerable  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance. 
My  Lords,  I  certainly  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
opinions  of  my  right  honourable  friend  who  opened  this 
Article,  or  of  myself,  or  of  any  one  who  is  most  suspected  of 
leaning  to  democracy  in  his  principles,  are  altogether  hostile 
to  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  or  how  justly  such  opinions  are 
attributed  to  us  at  all.  I  shall  admit,  if  it  will  be  any  satis-  The  word 
faction  to  the  learned  Counsel,  that  this  word  "  superiority  "  viaedly. 
Avas  introduced  purposely ;  not,  as  the  learned  Counsel  has 
stated,  in  order  to  convey  an  inadequate  idea  of  those  rights 
which  we  endeavour  to  degrade  by  the  use  of  this  term,  but 
in  order  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  a  nice  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, which  certainly  would  attend  the  precise  and  definite 
statement  of  the  exact  nature  of  that  sovereignty  which  the 
British  Government  exercises  in  Hindustan.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
nicety,  I  admit  that  this  word  "  superiority  "  was  purposely 
introduced  ;  but  I  deny  that  it  was  introduced  with  the  view 
stated  by  the  learned  Counsel,  and  that  it  can  in  any  degree 
either  affect  those  rights  of  which  we  have  given  in  proof,  or 
in  any  way  bias  or  decide  your  Lordships'  opinions  upon  the 
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8  MAT  1794.  subject.  What  these  rights  are  is  the  subject  of  particular 
limitations  and  compacts,  and  of  course  is  subject  to  proof. 
That  proof  we  have  given;  and  upon  your  opinion  of  that 
proof  your  decision  must  turn,  and  not  upon  any  statement 
of  ours  in  the  Article.  I  think  they  are  properly  described 
by  the  word  "  superiority."  If  the  rights  are  in  their  nature 
equivalent  to  sovereignty,  the  use  of  that  word  will  not 
diminish  the  effect  of  them. 

We  have  stated  that,  whatever  rights  Suja-ud-Dowla  held, 
these  rights,  by  the  transfer  and  assignment  of  the  tribute 
of  Benares,  in  like  manner  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  East  India  Company.  What  these  rights  were  your 
Lordships  will  decide,  upon  the  evidence  that  has  been 
brought  respecting  them.  And  upon  this  ground,  therefore, 
the  charge  of  misrepresentation  against  us  I  can  consider  as 
little  better  than  cavil.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  your 
Lordships,  being  little  anxious,  or  doubtful  indeed,  of  what 
your  opinion  may  be  upon  that  subject. 

But,  my  Lords,  this  is  certainly  not  the  most  serious 
particular  in  the  charge  of  misrepresentation.  I  was 
stating  to  your  Lordships  that,  upon  the  transfer  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  English  Company,  proposals  were  made  by 
Mr.  Hastings  at  the  Board,  in  the  consultation  of  the  12th  of 
June — I  think  it  is  1775 — for  the  future  settlement  of  the 
zamindary  of  Benares,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  that  Board.  We  have  stated  what  I 
contend  to  be  the  true  effect  and  purport  of  these  proposals, 
thus  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  carried  into  effect  afterwards 
Misstate-  by  the  Board.  We  are  charged  by  the  Counsel  with  having 
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Hastings'  garbled  and  misstated  them.  JXow,  before  I  examine  how 
?he^ettie-°r  far  such  a  charge  can  be  supported,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
Benares im-  we  ^ave  stated  in  the  Article  our  construction  and  sense  of 
puted  to  the  the  meaning  and  purport  of  those  proposals,  and,  if  we  really 

Managers.  »  .  '  / 

meant  to  misrepresent  the   real   purport  and  effect,  or  to 
deceive  your  Lordships,  there  never  were  men  who  took  so 
stupid  a  course  to  carry  misrepresentation  into  effect  as  we 
have  done,  who,  at  the  time  that  we  were  making  this  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  these  proposals,  gave  the  proposals  in 
sfaistheir)0"    ev^ence  themselves  before  your  Lordships,  upon  which  to 
selves  pro-    decide  whether  they  are  truly  stated  or  not.     It  may  be  a 
evidence      false  statement :  it  may  not  be  supported  by  the  fact :  it 
Managers.    ma7  ^e  erroneous :  but  that  it  can  be  done  for  the  purpose 
of  wilful  misrepresentation  I  defy  any  man  to  believe,  when 
we  state  this — that  the  proposals  themselves  are  given  in 
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evidence,  upon  which  you  are  able  at  once  to  discover  how  8  MAT  1794. 
far  I  have  stated  them  correctly  or  not. 

I,  therefore,  stated  at  the  outset,  that  this  was  only  meant 
to  convey  the  sense  and  construction  which  the  House  of 
Commons  put  upon  these  proposals  and  the  terms  upon 
which  the  zamindary  was  settled  ;  and,  if  they  have  stated 
it  erroneously,  your  Lordships'  opinion  doubtless  will  be 
against  them ;  but  that  they  have  stated  it  erroneously  with 
a  view  to  misrepresentation,  your  Lordships  cannot  suspect. 
Was  it  necessary  for  us  to  recite  at  length  the  whole  of  those 
proposals  which  we  meant  afterwards  to  give  in  evidence? 
I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  not  say  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  clog  and  embarrass  an  Article  by  such  a  statement. 
But  let  us  see  what  these  misrepresentations  amount  to. 

In  the  first  place,  we  state  in  the  Article : — "  That  Further 
Mr.  Hastings  did,  in  June  1775,  lay  before  the  Council,  at 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  several  propositions,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  render 
the  said  Raja  more  independent — to  prevent  him  from  being 
reduced  to  what  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  calls  the 
mean  and  depraved  state  of  a  mere  zemindar,  and  to  raise 
him  to  a  situation  of  power  and  dignity  unknown  to  any  of 
his  ancestors." 

Now  what  is  the  misrepresentation  here  ?  The  mis- 
representation is,  that  we  have  left  out  the  words  "  that  it 
was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Company"  that  he  did  this. 
Undoubtedly,  wrhatever  arrangement  was  to  be  made  must 
be  understood  to  be  intended  with  a  view  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  Company  and  the  Raja  of  Benares  ;  but 
will  your  Lordships,  from  the  mere  omission  of  such  words, 
which  appear  to  be  surplusage  at  best,  fix  an  intention  of 
misi*epresentation  upon  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Then  we  are  charged,  in  the  next  place,  with  misrepre- 
sentation and  misstatement,  because  we  have  omitted  a  part 
of  the  second  proposition,  namely,  that  he  was  to  exercise 
this  authority  under  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the 
Company.  Now  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  be  repeating,  in  every  stage  of  this  Article,  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.  I  think  you  will  find,  in  the  whole 
construction  of  the  Article,  that  the  Managers  have  stated 
the  rights  which  Cheyt  Sing  exercised  to  be  exercised,  in  a 
certain  view,  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  English  Com- 
pany. They  have  stated,  in  the  outset  of  the  Article,  that 
he  was  dependent  on  the  Mogul  through  Suja-ad-Dowla,  who 
was  his  immediate  superior.  They  have  stated  that,  by  the 
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transfer  of  the  assignment  of  the  tribute  from  the  Nawab  of 
Oude  to  the  English  Company,  we  acquired  these  rights  of 
immediate  superiority,  standing  as  immediate  superior,  as  it 
were,  between  the  Mogul  and  the  Raja ;  that  we  acquired 
these  rights  which  were  before  possessed  by  the  Nawab  of 
Oude.  And,  in  two  lines  below  this  very  place,  where  it  is 
stated  that  we  have  purposely,  for  the  sake  of  misrepresent- 
ation, omitted  these  words  "  that  he  was  to  receive  this 
authority  under  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  Com- 
pany/' we  say  that  he  was  to  hold  them  "so  long  as  he 
continued  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  punctual  in  his 
payments,  and  should  pay  due  obedience  to  the  British 
Government." 

Now  I  should  wish  to  ask,  upon  that  statement,  whether 
we  do  not  state,  in  different  parts  of  the  Article,  what  is 
equivalent  to  these  words  which  they  say  were  purposely 
omitted;  whether  the  whole  construction  of  it  must  not 
convey  to  your  Lordships'  understanding  that,  in  a  great 
degree,  he  was  dependent  upon  the  English  Government; 
whether,  by  this  omission,  we  could  mean  to  'subtract  that 
state  of  dependence  from  the  view  of  your  Lordships  ? 
Alleged  mis-  My  Lords,  the  next  false  statement  that  we  are  accused 

statement          *•"•!.  j.'          J.'L.  ? 

respecting  Of  is  in  what  we  state  respecting  the  power  of  executing 
cofmnfT&c?f  crmlmal  justice  and  coining  money  within  his  dominions, 
conferred  on  which  we  say  have  always  been  considered  as  marks  of 

the  Raja.  .  A      -i      i  •  •  •  i  •    • 

sovereignty.  And  tins  we  state,  it  seems,  without  giving 
Mr.  Hastings'  explanation  of  what  those  marks  of  sovereignty 
are.  I  shall,  in  answer  to  that,  shortly  say  that  we  state 
them  precisely  as  Mr.  Hastings  states  them,  who  says  that 
they  have  been  considered  as  marks  of  sovereignty,  and  that 
they  are  conferred  on  the  Raja  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  his 
condition  and  to  render  him  more  independent  than  he  was 
before. 

Alleged  mis-       The  next  false  statement  of  which  we  are  accused  is  one 
respecting    which,  upon  the  first  statement  of  it,  I  did  not  perfectly  un- 
tfon?totruc"  derstand.     We  state  in  the  Article,  "that,  so  long  as  he 
Mr.  Fowkc.   ghould  pay  due  obedience  to  the  British  Government,  no  more 
demands  should  be  made  upon  him  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany of  any  kind,  nor,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  should 
any  person  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  authority  or  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  his  country ;  which  proposition  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Council  and  was  ordered  to  be  communicated  to 
the  said  Raja,  Cheit  Sing,  by  Mr.  Fowke,  the  then  Resident 
at  Benares." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  thought,  when  I  read  this,  that  I  re- 
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membcred  perfectly  that  it  was  stated  precisely  in  the  terms  s  MAY  not. 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Board.  And  it  seems  that  the  mis- 
statement  is,  not  that  we  have  not  stated  properly  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Board,  but  that  we  have  stated  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  when  we  ought  to  have  stated  the  instructions 
to  Mr.  Fowke.  And  the  learned  Counsel  raises  a  good  deal 
of  argument  upon  what,  he  says,  is  the  false  statement  in  the 
Article,  namely,  that  Mr.  Fowke  was  ordered  to  communi-  Discrepancy 

•t    '        ,t  tc  XT     »        i  ft  i.  between  the 

cate  it  in  the  same  terms.     "JNo,  — he  says, — "he  was  instructions 
ordered  to   communicate   it  in   terms   perfectly   different."  res'ohltlon  of 
Where  he  got  the  words  "  the  same  terms  "  I  do  not  know,  for the  Board. 
they  are  not  in  the  Article  :  it  is  only  said  that  this  resolution 
of  the  Board,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  stated  correctly, 
was  ordered  to  be  communicated  by   Mr.  Fowke.     AY  ell, 
but — it  is  said — the  instructions  are  different  from  the  reso- 
lutions, and  upon  this  variance  the  whole  argument  depends. 
I  should  wish  to  know   which   is  the  authentic  instrument  Kepiy  to  the 
from  which  we  are  to  understand  what  were  really  the  rights  charge- 
of  the  Raja ;  and  are  those  rights  to  be  built  upon  a  solemn 
resolution   and   enactment   of  the    Government,    or   to   be 
frittered  and  construed  away  by  reference   to   instructions 
which  were  only  a  formal  communication  of  that  which  was 
the  authentic  decision  of  the  Board  ?     If  we  wish  to  state 
what  was  the  real  foundation  of  the  right,  we  could  not  be 
called  upon  to  state  those  instructions  which  were  only  a 
formal  communication  of  that  which  was  the  authentic  deci- 
sion of  the  Board.     The  real  and  true,  authentic,  ground 
upon  which  the  right  must  rest  was  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  —  the   solemn  act   of  Government.     But   it   seems, 
because  it  would  be  more  favourable  to  their  argument,  we 
ought  to  have  stated  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Fowke,  which  are 
not  perfectly  correspondent  to  the  resolution  of  the  Board. 

There  is  another   false  statement   [charged  against  us],  Alleged  mis- 
which  is,  I  think,  of  little  more  validity  or  effect  than  this  res^ctiS* 
which  I  have  already  stated ;  namely,   that  in   stating  that  Onecheytnd 
a  proposal  was  made  that  Cheyt   Sing  should   engage    to  ^'"^in 
maintain  in  constant  pay  a  body  of  2,000  cavalry,  we  omit  a  body  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  words — that  it  was  for  the  performance  of  his  °a 
duty  as  a  vassal.     Now  I  own  that  I  do  not  think  these 
words  very  important :  I  do  not  think  it  signifies  much  wyhat 
Mr.  Hastings  called  it.     The  question  is  upon  the  right  of 
Cheyt  Sing.     Whatever  his  idea  might  be  of  his  duty  of 
vassalage,   it  seems   that  by  this  proposal,   which  he   says 
"can  only  be  recommended  to  the  Raja,  but  which  cannot  be 
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s  MAT  1794.  insisted  upon,"  as  a  vassal  he  did  not  conceive  him  subject 
to  the  performance  of  such  a  duty  as  that  which  is  now  con- 
tended for.  Is  Mr.  Hastings  having  called  him  a  vassal  a 
proof  that  he  is  subject  to  every  duty  that  Mr.  Hastings 
may  think  proper  to  annex  to  his  ideas  of  a  state  of  vassal- 
age ?  If  it  was  his  duty  to  contribute  such  aids  as  those 
now  insisted  upon,  why  was  this  proposition  made  at  all? 
It  was  superfluous  and  unnecessary :  and,  if  I  was  to  take 
anything  from  Mr.  Hastings'  idea  that  his  duty  is  not  such 
as  he  now  states  it  to  have  been,  it  would  be  this  very  pro- 
position, in  which  he  states  it  to  be  "  recommended  to  Raja 
Cheyt  Sing  to  keep  up  a  body  of  2,000  cavalry,  to  be  disci- 
plined after  the  European  manner/'  which  otherwise,  he 
admits,  he  cannot  insist  upon  or  exact. 

Alleged  mis-  The  last  [charge  of  ]  false  statement  that  I  am  to  trouble 
the  terms  °  your  Lordships  with  is  the  most  alarming,  and  is  particu- 
cheytshig  larly  dwelt  upon  by  the  learned  Counsel  who  opened  the 
was  to  hold  defence  to  this  Article.  He  says  that  we  state,  that,  in  the 

his  zarmn-  .  •'    . 

dary.  regulation  and  government  of  his  zammdary,  he  was  to  be 

subject  to  no  demand  of  any  sort  or  kind,  or  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  over  and  above  the  payment  of  the  rent  or 
tribute  stipulated  to  be  by  him  paid.  This,  he  says,  is  a 
most  gross  misstatement ;  that  we  have  taken  words  out  of 
different  sentences  and  put  them  together,  which  were  before 
separated  by  the  sense  and  applicable  to  different  things  ;  and 
he  refers  to  the  proposal,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  should 
be  subject  to  no  demand  of  any  sort  or  kind,  nor,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  shall  anybody  interfere  in  the  internal 
government  of  his  dominions :  accusing  us  of  having  sepa- 
rated those  words  "  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever "  from 
those  to  which  they  immediately  related,  namely,  to  the 
authority  he  was  to  exercise  in  his  dominions  in  which  we 
are  not  to  interfere,  and  applying  them  to  making  this 
demand,  to  which  they  were  not  at  all  applicable. 

It  did  occur  to  me,  when  I  first  attended  to  this  accusa- 
tion, that  it  might  have  some  effect  upon  your  Lordships, 
and  it  did  convey  some  uneasiness  to  my  mind.  I  OAvn,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  it,  to  say  that,  in 
this  part  of  the  Article,  we  were  not  quoting  these  words  as 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  giving  them  as  our  con- 
struction of  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Raja  of  Benares.  I  was, 
however,  apprehensive  that  this  would  not  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient answer  by  your  Lordships.  But  I  was  relieved  from 
all  this  uneasiness  on  referring  to  a  prior  part  of  this  Article ; 
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and  your  Lordships  will  find  that  the  words  are  stated  as  a  a  MAT  1791. 
quotation,  and  that  where  they  are  stated  as  a  quotation  they 
are  stated  literally  and  correctly.  For  you  will  find,  in  a  part 
of  the  Article  I  have  been  arguing  upon  before,  "  that,  as 
long  as  he  shall  pay  due  obedience  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, no  more  demands  shall  be  made  upon  him  by  the 
East  India  Company  of  any  kind,  nor  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
authority  or  disturb  the  peace  of  his  country."  There,  where 
they  were  used  as  a  quotation  in  some  degree — but  there, 
too,  I  should  say  they  are  rather  as  a  construction  of  our 
sense  of  his  argument  than  as  a  quotation — there  they  are 
given  literally  as  used  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  if  they  are 
afterwards  used  in  another  way,  they  must  be  as  conveying 
our  ideas,  and  not  as  a  quotation  of  his  words.  And  [I 
trust],  if  the  learned  Counsel  will  not  give  us  credit  for  com- 
mon candour  and  common  fairness,  that  at  least  they  will 
give  us  credit  for  common  sense ;  for  it  is  impossible  that, 
having  stated  these  words  just  as  they  were  two  sentences 
before,  we  could  state  them  in  this  way  with  a  view  to  mis- 
representation, or  to  deceive  your  Lordships.  I  shall  dismiss 
this  charge  of  misrepresentation — not  as  against  the  Mana- 
gers, but  the  House  of  Commons — with  that  sort  of  disregard 
which  I  think  it  merits,  and  I  shall  now  come  to  consider, 
upon  the  ground  of  these  proposals  as  carried  into  effect  by 
the  resolution  of  the  Board,  what  became  of  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  Raja  of  Benares. 

My  Lords,  we  state  that,  in  his  original  situation  of  a  Original 
dependent  upon  the  Mogul  through  Suja-ud-Dowla,  the  Raja  thTiiaja? 
of  Benares  held  a  considerable  rank  of  dignity  and  independ- 
ence.    We  state  that,  in  the  transfer  of  Benares  to   the 
Company,  he  held  precisely  the  same  rank,  being  dependent 
still  upon  the  Mogul  through  the  English  Company,  in  lieu 
of  Suja-ud-Dowla.     We  have  shown,  I  think,  by  evidence 
that,  in  his  original  situation,  he  was  not  subject  to  demands 
of  the  nature  that  have  been  made  upon  him  since.  We  have 
now  to  consider  how  far  the  advantages  of  that   original 
situation  were  confirmed   or  extended   by  his   subsequent 
engagements   or   agreements  with   the   English  Company. 
And  I   have  only  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  it  was  His  subse- 
carried  as  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  upon  the  proposition  of  thunder" 

Mr    Raatinrra agreements 

ivir.  Castings —  with  the 

Company. 

"  That,  while  the  Rajah  of  Benares  shall  continue  faithful  to  his  en- 
gagement and  punctual  in  his  payments,  and  shall  pay  due  obedience  to 

B    2 
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8  MAY  1794.  the  authority  of  this  Government,  no  more  demand  shall  be  made  upon 
him  by  the  Company  of  any  kind,  nor  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  shall 
any  person  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  authority,  or  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  his  country." 


tionf  Mr         ^r-  Hastings'  observation  upon  this  proposal,  at  the  time 
Hastings  on  he  made  it.  it  may  not  be  altogether  immaterial  to  observe 

the  engage-  •• 

mentsen-     upon  :  ne  says  :  — 

tered  into 

"  The  voluntary  restraint  laid  by  the  Government  on  its  own  actions 
will  afford  the  Rajah  the  greatest  confidence,  and  naturally  inspire  him 
with  sentiments  of  fidelity  and  attachment,  both  from  the  principles  of 
gratitude  and  self-interest.  Without  some  such  assurance,  he  will  expect 
with  every  change  of  government  additional  demands  to  be  made  upon 
him,  and  will  of  course  descend  to  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  conceal- 
ment practised  by  other  dependent  Rajahs,  which  will  keep  him  indigent 
and  weak,  and  eventually  prove  hurtful  to  the  Company.  By  proper 
encouragement  and  protection  he  may  prove  a  profitable  dependent,  a 
useful  barrier,  and  even  a  powerful  ally  to  the  Company  ;  but  he  will  be 
neither  if  the  conditions  of  his  connexion  with  the  Company  are  left  open 
to  future  variations." 

This  proposal,  moved  by  Mr.  Hastings,  with  this   expla- 

nation, was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and,  as  I  stated,  carried 

tlonsiltotruc~  in*°  effectj  and  communicated  to  the  Raja.     The  learned 

Mr.  Fowke    Counsel  dispute  this  ;  and  their  first  objection  is,  that  we  are 

with  the       not  to  establish  the  rights  of  Cheyt  Sing  upon  the  authority 

the°Board.of  of  this  proposal,  carried  into  execution  by  the  resolution  of 

the  Board,  but  that  we  are  to  examine  and  to  consider  what 

those  rights  were  upon  the  authority  of  instructions  which 

were  merely  the  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  this  reso- 

lution; and  they  refer  us  to  Mr.  Fowke's  instructions,  which 

were  drawn  in  consequence  of  the  unanimous  agreement  of 

the  Board  upon  this  subject.     And  here  it  seems  that,  under 

the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  Company,  the  Council 

say  to  Mr.  Fowke  in  their  letter  :  — 

"  We  are  determined  to  leave  him  the  free  and  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  the  internal  government  of  his  country  and  the  collection  and 
regulation  of  the  revenues,  so  long  as  he  adheres  to  the  terms  of  his 
engagements,  and  will  never  demand  any  augmentation  of  the  annual 
tribute  which  may  be  fixed." 

Now  the  difference  of  this  communication  from  the  words 
of  the  original  resoulution,  as  it  is  contended  by  the  Counsel, 
is  this  —  I  shall  have  to  take  notice  of  their  argument 
upon  the  resolution  itself  afterwards;  and  they  seem  to 
admit  that  something  like  a  dispute  might  arise  upon  the 
resolution  —  though  they  protest  against  it  in  their  argument, 
as  I  shall  show,  yet  they  seem  to  admit,  in  laying  so  much 
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stress  upon  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Fowke,  that,  standing  8  MAT  m*. 
simply  upon  the  grounds  of  the  resolution,  the  words 
"  exempting  him  from  any  demand  of  any  kind,  over  and 
above  his  stipulated  tribute  "  would  appear  to  be  conclusive 
against  such  demand  as  has  been  made  upon  him,  were  it 
not  for  the  difference  of  the  words  of  the  instructions  to 
Mr.  Fowke.  And  the  difference  they  rely  upon  is  this — that 
it  is  not  here  stated  and  communicated  to  Cheyt  Sing  that 
he  was  to  be  exempt  from  every  demand,  of  every  kind, 
over  and  above  his  stipulated  tribute,  but  that  he  was  to  be 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  tribute,  and  that  no 
augmentation  of  that  tribute  should  ever  be  demanded, 
which  tribute  might  be  [considered]  fixed. 

Now  I  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ground  upon  The  rights  of 

i  .   i      ,1       t>    •   *        •    i  T  i  -ii       the  RaJ3- 

which  the  Ixaja  s  rights  rest  are  not,  as  1  have  stated,  the  foundc'don 
communication  to  Mr.  Fowke,  but  the  solemn  act  and  reso-  * 
lution  of  the  Board.     And  I  contend,  in  the  next  place,  The  argu- 
that  even  this  reference  to  instructions  rather  than  to  the  counsel  not 
resolution    of  the   Board   will   not   serve   them ;    because  ^thifin? 
of  what  nature  is  this  additional  demand  which,  they  say,  structions. 
might  be  made  upon  the  Raja  of  Benares,  and  which  was 
not  precluded  by  any  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Com- 
pany to  augment  his  stipulated  tribute  ?     The  nature  of  the 
additional  demand  which,  they  say,  might  be  set  up  is  that 
of  a  military  contribution  in  time  of  war.     Let  us  see  what 
immediately  follows  in  these  very  instructions  to  Mr.  Fowke 
upon  that  subject,  where  they  speak  of  the  proposal  for 
keeping  up  a  body  of  cavalry  within  the  Raja's  dominions : 
they  say  there  : — 

"  We  deem  it  very  essential  that  the  Rajah,  for  the  protection  of  his 
zemindary,  should  maintain  a  body  of  regular  troops.  We  would 
strongly  recommend  to  him  the  keeping  in  constant  pay  and  ready  at 
all  times  for  service  2,000  horse,  disciplined  and  clothed  after  the  Euro- 
pean manner.  We  cannot  authorise  you  to  insist  upon  this  article. 
However,  as  it  appears  so  obvious  for  his  own  interest,  we  doubt  not  but 
he  will  readily  agree  to  it,  and  it  must  be  left  to  his  option  to  keep  up 
or  reduce  his  present  military  establishment.  In  consequence  and  as  an 
inducement,  we  will  agree  that,  whenever  we  may  find  occasion  to  call 
for  the  assistance  of  this  corps  or  any  part  of  it,  we  will  pay  a  gratuity 
of  fifteen  rupees  per  month  for  each  private  man,  and  in  proportion  for 
the  officers." 

Now,  my  Lords,  take  these  two  articles  of  these  instruc- 
tions together,  and  then  let  me  put  it  to  your  Lordships, 
whether  they  are  not  of  themselves,  exclusive  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Board,  which  I  maintain  to  be  the  true  ground 
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a  MAT  1794.  upon  which  the  rights  of  Cheyt  Sing  must  be  argued — 
whether  they  are  not  of  themselves  conclusive  against  such 
a  right  as  is  now  set  up  of  demanding  military  assistance? 
What  do  these  two  resolutions  taken  together  amount  to  ? 
First,  that  there  shall  be  a  fixed,  stipulated,  tribute,  which 
shall  be  susceptible  of  no  augmentation ;  next,  with  a  view 
to  military  assistance,  they  recommend  to  the  Raja  to  keep 
up  a  body  of  horse,  but  they  confess  they  are  not  authorised 
to  insist  upon  it,  and  confess  that,  whenever  they  shall  find 
it  necessary  to  employ  these  horse,  they  ought  to  pay  a 
gratuity  of  fifteen  rupees  per  month  for  each  private  man, 
and  in  proportion  for  the  officers. 

Then  it  is  clear  from  these  two  taken  together,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  tribute  was  fixed;  and  next,  that  he  was 
exempted  at  his  own  option  from  any  contribution  and 
Alleged  military  assistance.  But  it  is  not  upon  the  grounds  of  these 
theVescdu-0  instructions,  which  might  or  might  not  be  an  accurate 
su°$ect  of5  representation  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board,  but  upon  the 
tribute.  resolution  itself  that  the  rights  of  Cheyt  Sing  must  be 
grounded.  And,  my  Lords,  the  Counsel  in  some  degree  are 
conscious  of  that ;  for  they  are  not  content  with  this  argu- 
ment in  setting  up  the  instructions  against  the  resolution, 
but  they  come  to  argue  upon  the  resolution  itself.  A  most 
extraordinary  and  ingenious  way  they  have,  indeed,  of 
getting  rid  of  this,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  so  conclusive 
that  it  could  not  have  admitted  of  a  moment's  doubt  in  your 
Lordships'  opinion.  They  are  accustomed  to  legal  construc- 
tion, and  they  say  the  true  mode  of  construing  any  instrument 
is  by  the  subject  matter  of  it;  that  the  subject  matter  of 
this  is  tribute  and  nothing  else,  and  therefore  that  any 
exception  or  exemption  must  apply  to  tribute  and  nothing 
else;  that  Mr.  Hastings  agreed  and  the  Board  resolved 
that  he  should  be  subject  to  a  fixed  and  stipulated  tribute, 
and  any  exemption  that  they  may  afterwards  grant,  what- 
ever words  they  may  use,  must  mean  only  that  he  shall  be 
exempt  from  an  addition  to  that  tribute,  and  nothing  more  ; 
and  they  say  that  the  words  "that  he  shall  be  subject 
to  no  demands  of  any  kind  "  mean  no  additional  demand  of 
tribute. 

Fallacy  of         This  is  curious  logic  !      They  construe  demands  of  any 

ment^"      kind  to  mean  demands  of  a  particular  sort.     Mr.  Hastings 

says,  beyond  his  stipulated  tribute  he  shall  be  subject  to  no 

demands   of  any  kind.     This   they  say  must  apply  to  the 

specific  nature  of  the  demand,  and  that  this  is  a  demand  of 
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a  particular  sort,  namely,  tribute,  to  which  it  has  reference  s  MAY  179 t. 
and  nothing  else  ;  and  that  those  words  cannot  be  considered 
as  giving  him  any  exemption,  beyond  that,  which  they  admit 
he  enjoyed,  of  any  augmentation  of  his  tribute.  I  do  not 
know  ho\v  far  the  modes  of  legal  construction  may  warrant 
an  argument  of  this  nature,  but  I  am  sure  that,  as  men  of  plain 
sense  and  honest  judgment,  as  I  believe  your  Lordships  to 
be,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  man,  after  paying  a  fixed  tri- 
bute, shall  be  subject  to  no  more  demands  of  any  kind,  you 
will  take  these  words  in  the  common  acceptation  and  plain 
sense  in  which  men  of  plain  sense  will  take  them,  and  you 
will  consider  that,  under  this  general  exemption  from  demands 
of  that  kind,  Cheyt  Sing  was  exempt  from  such  a  demand  of 
military  assistance  as  it  is  contended  the  right  to  make  is 
still  retained  within  the  words  of  this  proposition. 

They  then  found  another  argument,  not  less  ingenious,  Argument 
upon  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  this  proposition,  thelbLrva- 
and  they  say  that  Mr.  Hastings  approves  of  this  voluntary  Hastings?'" 
restraint :  he  adds,  that  "  without  some  such  assurance  he 
will  expect  with  every  change  of  Government  additional 
demands  to  be  made  upon  him."  Therefore  they  say  that 
Mr.  Hastings  at  that  time  must  have  considered  that  he  was 
subject  to  additional  demands.  What  is  it  that  Mr.  Hastings 
is  proposing  at  that  time  ?  He  says — "  the  voluntary  restraint 
laid  by  the  Government  on  its  own  actions  will  afford  the 
Raja  the  greatest  confidence."  They  lay  this  voluntary  re- 
straint upon  their  own  actions  rather  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Raja  than  for  any  tie  upon  themselves — which  I  suppose 
at  the  time  he  would  not  dare  to  insinuate  was  necessary — 
to  prevent  them  from  infringing  the  rules  of  morality  and 
justice,  and  from  making  those  additional  demands  which  the 
caprice  or  tyranny  of  his  former  sovereign  might  have  im- 
posed upon  him.  Then  they  say,  that  Mr.  Hastings  by  this 
expression  asserts  positively  that  to  our  demands  he  was 
subject,  and  that,  at  this  very  time,  the  12th  of  June  1775, 
when  making  these  propositions,  he  conceived  the  Raja  to 
be  subject  to  such  demands  as  he  afterwards  made  upon 
him.  Your  Lordships  will  not  adopt  any  such  constructions,  its  futility 
You  will  take  the  propositions  in  the  way  in  which  men  of 
honesty  and  sense  must  take  them,  as  clear  and  definite  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Raja,  fixing  a  stipulated  tribute 
which  he  is  bound  to  pay,  and,  above  that,  exempting  him 
from  all  further  demands,  which,  as  Mr.  Hastings  well  said, 
the  power  of  making  would  only  tend  to  inspire  distrust 
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s  MATj7ot.  in  him — "  would  make  him  weak  and  indigent,  and  in  the 
event  prove  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  itself." 
Therefore  I  contend,  upon  the  whole  of  this  evidence 
taken  together,  that  the  situation  in  which  Cheyt  Sing  stood, 
after  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  from  the  Wazir  to  the 
Company — if  the  learned  Counsel  choose  the  word  "  sove- 
reignty," I  have  no  objection  to  adopting  any  word  they 
please,  the  nature  of  the  rights  being  subject  to  proof  and 
not  depending  on  the  description  or  name  that  may  be 
given  to  them — I  say,  that  upon  the  transfer  of  the  sove- 
reignty Cheyt  Sing  became  subject  to  certain  duties;  that 
is,  that  he  owed  fidelity  to  the  Company  in  not  contracting 
engagements  with  their  enemies ;  that  he  owed  the  payment 
of  a  fixed  and  stipulated  tribute ;  but  that,  over  and  above 
that,  he  was  exempt  from  any  demands  of  any  kind.  I  shall 
conclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  head  by  referring 
your  Lordships  to  what,  I  think,  adds  an  admirable  winding 
up  upon  this  business ;  and  that  is  in  page  60  of  the  printed 
Minutes,  concerning  the  situation  of  this  independent  prince, 
or  ((  mere  depraved  zamindar,"  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  some- 
where termed  him.  There  was  some  dispute  whether  the 
instruments  granted  to  Cheyt  Sing  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
common  zamindary  sanad,  or  of  a  treaty : — 

tile's011  °f        " '^ie  Secretary  informs  the  Board,  that,  the  sunnucls  for  Rajah  Cheit 

tary  of  the     Sing  being  prepared^  he   circulated   the  following  proposals   of    the 

Board  on  the  Governor  General  for  their  opinion;  that  the  Governor  General  directs 

"nc^enfents  n^m  to  re(luest  *^e  opinion  of  the  Board  whether  the  pottah,  sunnuds 

with  Cheyt    and  coulnama,  for  the  zemindary  granted  to  Rajah  Cheit  Sing  should 

Sing.  be  signed  by  him  only  or  by  the  Board,  remarking  at  the  same  time 

that  it  has  been  customary  for  dewanny  sunnuds  to  receive  only  the 

signature  of  the  Governor;  but  he  thinks  that,  as  the  nature  of  the 

present  grant  is  different  and  may  be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a 

treaty,  they  should  be  signed  by  the  Board." 

Here  then  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
opinion  of  what  the  nature  of  these  insignificant  rights — as 
is  now  contended — of  Cheyt  Sing  are  ; — that  the  engage- 
ments between  him  and  the  Company  were  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  treaty  than  of  a  common  zamindary  sanad. 
And  upon  that  ground  I  shall  leave  this  argument  respecting 
the  particular  rights  of  Cheyt  Sing,  and  shall  proceed  to 
those  general  arguments  upon  which,  notwithstanding  those 
engagements,  it  is  contended  that  the  Government  would 

O     O  * 

have  a  right  to  set  up  such  a  claim. 

My  Lords,  these  rights,  which  were  thus  confirmed  in  the 
person  of  the  Raja  of  Benares,  in  the  year  1775,  he  con- 
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tinned  in  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  till  the  year  1778.  8  MAY  not. 
Then  a  new  scene  arose  and  a  great  alteration  of  circum-  influence  of 
stances  took  place.  A  war  had  broken  out  with  France,  of  p^^upon 
which  it  seems,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  it,  the  prisoner  p"^ 
at  the  bar  had  received  such  accounts  as  would  make  it 
prudent  in  him  to  make  defensive  preparations.  I  do  not 
mean  to  state  anything  which  I  cannot  fairly  support ;  for,  in 
the  character  here  of  a  Manager,  I  should  think  myself 
criminal  in  the  highest  degree  if  I  were  to  state  anything  as 
an  advocate  which  I  did  not  believe  fully  as  a  man.  I  think 
he  has  afforded  proof  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778, 
when  he  made  this  demand,  he  had  received  such  intelli- 
gence of  a  Avar  with  France,  communicated  to  him  from  a 
noble  Lord  now  in  this  House  and  from  Mr.  Baldwin,  as 
would  justify  a  man,  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  which  he  had  the  charge,  in  taking  measures  of 
defence  and  security.  Then  I  say  that,  in  the  year  1778,  a 
new  scene  had  arisen  and  an  alteration  of  circumstances  had 
taken  place.  A  war  with  France  had  broken  out,  of  which 
Mr.  Hastings  had  received  accounts ;  and,  among  other  dangers 
which  had  been  threatened  from  that  calamitous  war — to 
which  perhaps  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  hour  owe 
their  source — in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Bengal  was 
threatened  with  the  danger  of  an  invasion,  against  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  provide.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  only  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  circum- 
stances of  these  times.  Another  alteration,  not  less  afflicting 
to  the  people  of  India  even  than  the  ravages  of  a  destructive 
war,  had  taken  place.  Of  that  majority  which  had  so  long 
protected  the  people  of  India  against  the  schemes  of  avarice 
and  oppression,  two  of  the  illustrious  characters  which  com- 
posed it  were  now  dead.  In  1776,  General  Monson  died:  Deaths  of 
in  1777,  General  Clavering followed  him; — somewhere  about  Montana 
April  or  May,  I  believe,  it  was  that  General  Clavering  died,  ^waicia- 

At  that  time  Mr.  Hastings  became  in  possession  of  the  Mr.  Hast- 
complete  authority,  having  a  majority  then  in  the  Council,  ^m^rity^n. 
And  it  is  seriously  stated  by  his  Counsel  as  an  argument  of  the  Council, 
great  forbearance  in  Mr.  Hastings,  and  as  a  proof  that  he  Forbearance 
-~was  not  actuated  by  malice  in  what  he  did  against  Cheyt  hinTtowarcU 
Sing,  that  he  remained,  from  this  time,  when  in  the  year  Cheyt  Sing- 
1777  by  the  death  of  General  Clavering  he  had  obtained  a 
complete  predominant  influence  in  the  Council,  till  the  year 
1778,  without  making  any  such  demand  as  that  which  he 
then  made  upon  him,  as  we  state,  "  with  a  design  to  harass, 
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8  MAT  1794.  oppress,  and  ultimately  to  ruin  and  destroy  him."  This 
is  seriously  stated  as  a  proof  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  not 
actuated  by  malice.  And  I  admit  that,  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  an  instance  of  extraordinary 
forbearance;  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  admit,  because 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  soon  as  he  was  possessed  of  authority,  did 
not  at  once  by  a  barefaced  act  of  power  sweep  this  wretched 
man  from  the  earth,  without  any  pretence  or  colour  of  any 
sort,  that,  if  at  last  he  did  it  upon  a  pretence  that  was  insuffi- 
cient and  unjust,  he  is  to  be  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
malice,  and  be  absolved  from  that  responsibility  which,  I  say, 
must  ever  attach  to  the  execution  of  a  trust  of  the  nature  of 
that  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 

After  the  deaths  of  Colonel  Monson  and  General  Claverin 


s>  Mr.  Francis  alone  remained,  of  whom  I  shall  have  much  to 
say  in  the  subsequent  part  of  what  I  shall  have  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  with,  but  whom  I  cannot  mention,  even  en 
passant,  without  expressing  the  pride  I  have  in  calling  a  man 
my  friend  who,  to  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  mind, 
adds  the  most  indefatigable  application,  the  most  resolute 
perseverance  and  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  favourite  object,  and  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  great  moral  and  political  duty  ;  who  at  home  is 
the  active  prosecutor  of  those  crimes  which  he  endeavoured 
in  vain  by  a  virtuous  resistance  to  prevent  in  India,  chal- 
lenging and  provoking  his  enemies  to  make  any  charge  they 
could  against  him.  To  him  may  be  applied  the  Emperor 
Constantine's  eulogium  on  a  virtuous  man  —  that,  though  he 
His  opposi-  nas  many  enemies,  he  has  not  one  accuser  !  He  alone  was 
^e^  ^°  °PP°se  an  active  and  virtuous  but  an  ineffective 
resistance  to  the  schemes  and  projects  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
now  remained  in  full  power  to  execute  his  purposes  ;  and 
one  of  his  first  victims  was  that  unfortunate  Prince,  in  the 
discussion  of  whose  rights,  under  the  acknowledged  superi- 
ority of  the  Company,  I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
Lordships'  time  already. 

Mr.TTast-         In  consequence  of  the  war  breaking   out  with  France, 
demaild'on    Mr.   Hastings  —  I  think,  on  the  9th  of  July  —  your  Lord- 

pheytSing,    snipg    ^ft     fin(J    jt    JQ     page     QQ    of    tne     prmte(J    Minutes— 

proposed  that  Raja  Cheyt  Sing  should  be  required  in  form  to 
contribute  his  share  of  the  burthen  of  the  present  war,  by 
consenting  to  the  establishment  of  three  regular  battalions  of 
sepoys,  to  be  raised  and  maintained  at  his  expense  :  and  this 
was  afterwards  commuted  for  a  subsidy  of  five  lacs  of  money. 
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Now  this  demand  is  justified  principally  upon  these  grounds:  s  MAY  179*. 
— first,  upon  the  ground  of  the  feudal  law  which,  it  is  stated,  Grounds  of 
is  analogous  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  constitution  of  Hin- tl] 
dustan ;  next,  upon  the  particular  law  prevailing  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Hindustan ;  lastly,  upon  the  general  abstract  rights 
of  sovereignty.     And  I  believe  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  rights  which  a  sovereign  has  can  in  no  case  be  bar- 
tered away  or  given  up  by  any  engagements  of  any  sort 
whatever.     Upon  these  grounds  it  is  stated,  that,  whatever 
the    rights    of  Cheyt  Sing  might  be    under  his  particular 
engagements    with    the    Company,  a    demand    of    military 
assistance — the   circumstances  and   defence   of  the   country 
requiring  it — was  justifiable.     I  believe — at  least  I  mean  to 
do  it — that  I  state  the  positions  maintained  by  the  learned 
Counsel  fairly. 

In  the  first  place,  upon  the  ground  of  the  feudal  law,  your  Feudal  law. 
Lordships,  I  am  sure,  will  at  once  see — and  indeed  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  contended  otherwise  even  by  the  learned 
Counsel — that  no  argument  derived  from  the  principles  of 
the  feudal  system  can  be  pushed  beyond  this,  namely,  to 
apply  them  by  an  argument  of  analogy  to  the  constitution 
and  government  of  Hindustan.  To  push  it  further  than  this, 
and  to  subject  this  Prince  to  a  law  which  he  never  heard  of, 
which  never  was  promulgated  in  India,  which  does  not 
actually  subsist  in  this  country  which  now  claims  a  power  of 
subjecting  it  to  it,  would  be  to  add  mockery  and  insult  to 
injustice. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  much  this 
argument  even  of  analogy.  However,  I  am  content  to  take  up 
a  short  period  of  your  Lordships'  time — and  it  shall  be  as 
short  as  [possible] — in  endeavouring  to  show  how  far  by  any 
analogy  the  feudal  law — supposing  that  law  to  be  analogous 
to  and  illustrative  of  the  law  which  prevails  in  Hindustan- 
could  justify  such  a  demand  upon  the  Raja.  And,  upon  the 
maturest  reconsideration,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  what 
I  formerly  stated,  not  without  much  consideration  and  re- 
flection, in  the  opening  of  this  Article  to  your  Lordships, 
that,  if  this  question  were  to  be  decided  upon  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  law,  your  Lordships  would  not  maintain  such  a 
claim  as  that  which  has  been  set  up  by  the  prisoner. 

My  Lords,  this  position  the  learned  Counsel  on  the  oppo- 
site side  have  contradicted ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  have 
succeeded  in  disproving  it  by  any  argument  or  authority 
which  they  have  adduced  in  opposition  to  what  I  formerly 
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s  MAY  1794.  stated.   The  principles  of  the  feudal  law  are  familiar  to  every 

priiu^Tcs  of  person  whose  reading  does  not  extend  even  beyond  the  his- 

feudaiiaw.    ^ory  Qf  nis  own  countrv<     Jt  is  known  that  the  principle  of 

the  feudal  law  was,  that  the  service  from  an  inferior  to  a 

superior  was  in  consequence  of  a  positive  compact  between 

them ;  which  service,  therefore,  I  contend  must  be  fixed  and 

definite — so  much  service  of  such  a  nature  for  so  much  land. 

The  grant  of  land  was  definite  ;  that  is,  the  fee  or  feod,  or 

in  modern  English  the  pay  or  salary,  of  the  soldier,  which, 

money  not  then  existing,  he  was  paid  in  land. 

My  Lords,  these  conventions  between  the  superior  and 
his  vassal — these  conventions  of  personal  service,  from  the 
king  who  was  the  highest  feudal  lord  down  to  the  lord  of  the 
most  insignificant  manor,  formed  the  root  and  principle  of 
the  feudal  system.  The  feudal  law,  which  prevailed  in  almost 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  agreeing  in  its  general  features, 
certainly  admitted  of  a  variation  of  circumstances  as  to  the 
tenure  of  each ;  but,  unlearned  as  I  am,  I  challenge  all  the 
learning  on  the  other  side  to  produce  any  authority  or  argu- 
ment which  can  satisfy  your  Lordships  that,  in  any,  the 
terms  of  these  tenures  were  left  indefinite  and  uncertain. 
The  service  for  a  knight's  fee  in  this  country  was  stipulated 
at  forty  days.  And  this  was  levied  generally  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  which  this  service  was  confined,  either  by  per- 
sonal service  or  by  a  per-centage  in  that  proportion.  But 
every  feudal  tenant  was  equally  subject  to  this  demand  of 
military  service,  and  none  were  called  upon  to  serve  beyond 
their  proportion  even  of  extra  contributions  of  relief,  ran- 
som, marriage,  and  those  other  extraordinary  occasions  in 
which  additional  contributions  might  be  expected.  Even 
these  were  fixed  and  defined.  And  I  again  state  it,  as  a  posi- 
tion which  they  cannot  controvert,  that  there  was  no  uncer- 
Termsof  tainty  in  the  terms  of  the  tenure ;  that  the  terms  were  fixed ; 
and'detiuite.  that  the  service  was  defined  and  prescribed.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, contend  that,  upon  the  general  system  of  feudal  law,  a 
demand  of  service,  which  was  not  only  not  defined  and  stipu- 
lated in  the  terms  of  the  vassal's  tenure,  but  which  was 
expressly  provided  against — much  more  a  partial  selection 
of  one  individual,  when  others  in  similar  circumstances  were 
Tho  demand  not  called  upon  to  serve — I  say,  I  shall  contend  that,  even 
upoinhe  °  upon  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  were  they  applicable 
fjudaipiaw?f  t°  a  case  °f  tn^s  nature,  such  a  demand  could  not  be  justified, 
even  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  Hindustan  may  be  ana- 
logous to  the  feudal  law. 
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This  leads  me  then  to  consider  what  has  been  said  relative  8 
to  the  constitution  of  Hindustan.     And  it  cannot  but  have  Argument 
been  remarked  by  your  Lordships,  that,  though  they  contend  alleged  law 
for  this  right  now,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  princi-  d.fjtan. 
pies  and  practice  of  the  constitution  of  Hindustan,  they  have 
failed  to  produce  any  one  systematic  work  of  authority  upon 
that  constitution,  or  any  grant  of  land,  patta  or  sanad,  or 
any  official  instrument  of  any  kind  whatever,  or  even  any 
practical   instance  to  which  your  Lordships    would  attend, 
upon  which  that  claim  could  be  supported.     I  should  con- 
tend that  this   silence  of  all  authority  upon    that   subject 
would  be  enough ;   but  I  shall  show  that  they  do  not  go  the 
length  of  maintaining  the  position  which  they  are  anxious  to 
establish. 

My  Lords,  they  have  produced  from  the  reign  of  Akbar  Census  of 
a  sort  of  census  of  the  empire,  of  how  much  revenue  and  how 
many  men,  in  time  of  war,  each  province  was  called  upon  to 
contribute.  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  conclusive  than  this  against  the  partial  and 
individual  claim  made  against  Cheyt  Sing  ;  but,  if  you  will 
examine  this  census  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  you 
will  find  that,  independent  of  an  immense  revenue,  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  alone,  without  Bahar  of  which  we  are  in 
possession,  was  to  furnish  a  million  of  men  for  the  service  of 
the  Emperor,  who,  if  their  argument  be  good  for  anything, 
were  to  serve  at  their  own  expense,  and  might  be  called 
upon  on  any  occasion,  when  the  Emperor  was  engaged  in 
hostilities.  With  such  a  resource  as  this,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
should  apply  to  the  Raja  of  Benares  for  a  miserable  subsidy 
of  five  lacs  seems  almost  incredible.  But  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  supposition  is  too  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  And  yet, 
ridiculous  as  it  is,  such  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
upon  which  they  now  assert  the  authority  of  the  superior 
Government,  under  the  constitution  of  Hindustan,  to  make 
such  a  claim  as  this  upon  an  independent  prince  ! 

However  they  have  produced  some  other  evidence,  some- 
thing like  what,  I  would   suppose,  would  be  called  prac- 
tical instances  upon  this  subject.     In  the  first  place,  they 
have  referred  to  a  letter  produced  by  us  in  evidence,  which 
your  Lordships  will  find  in  page  33  of  the  printed  Minutes,  Prociama- 
from  Sir  Hector  Munro,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  Hector  ir 
having,  in  conjunction  with  the  King,  issued  a  proclamation,  Munro< 
or  sent  letters,  jointly  with  him,  to  all  the  Rajas  between 
Benares  and  Delhi,  acquainting  them  with  what  had  passed, 
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s  MiTj7M.  anc]  desiring  they  would  pay  due  obedience  to  the  King,  and 
not  join  Suja-ud-Dowla,  but  assist  in  driving  him  out  of  the 
country  : — 

"  But  before  this  is  done  I  shall  take  care  to  have  it  under  the  King's 
hand  that  he  holds  these  rights  from  the  English  :" — 

A  request  from  General  Munro  that  all  the  zarnindars  be- 
tween Benares  and  Delhi  would  assist  in  driving  out  Suja- 
ud-Dowla  !  This  is  one  of  the  authorities  upon  which  they 
rest  their  proof  that,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Hin- 
dustan and  their  doctrine  of  vassalage,  Cheyt  Sing  would  be 
bound  implicitly  to  furnish  such  a  force,  at  the  demand  of 
the  superior  Government !  But  what  was  General  Munro 
doing  at  this  time,  if  their  doctrine  be  true,  but  inciting 
those  zamindars  dependent  on  Suja-ud-Dowla  to  an  act 
of  absolute  treason?  For  these  must  have  been,  a  great 
part  of  them,  subjects  of  Oude  and  Benares ;  and  these  gen- 
tlemen contend  they  were  all  of  them  subjects,  not  to  the 
Mogul,  but  to  the  Wazir  in  the  first  place,  and  to  us  after- 
wards, upon  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty.  Therefore  it 
is  upon  such  evidence  as  this,  which  if  true  would  go  infi- 
nitely too  far  in  my  opinion  of  it,  they  build  up  this 
position  of  theirs,  that,  such  is  the  situation  of  the  vassalage 
that  the  superior  Government  would  be  intitled  to  call  for 
extraordinary  assistance ! 

t<?m™d£.ses  Another  piece  of  evidence  was  produced  by  us,  which  is 
pendants  hardly  worth  while  to  take  notice  of,  if  it  was  not  for  showing 
Cheyt  sing,  your  Lordships  what  the  nature  of  the  defence  has  been. 
In  page  253  of  the  printed  Minutes,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Benares  Narrative,  there  is  a  letter  from  Cheyt  Sing  to 
Dadjoo  Sing,  directing  him,  the  moment  he  sees  this  order, 
to  join  him  with  all  his  people,  and  that  every  encouragement 
and  support  should  be  given  to  him.  This  is  the  order 
issued  by  Cheyt  Sing  to  his  dependants,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Benares  by  Mr.  Hastings,  which  they  contend  is  a 
proof  that  the  superior  Government  had  such  a  right.  With- 
out showing  what  the  situation  of  these  zamindars  was — 
whether  they  were  actually  embodied  as  soldiers — whether 
they  were  actually  serving  in  consequence  of  any  engage- 
ment— whether  by  the  terms  of  their  tenure  they  were 
subject  to  such  a  service — without  showing  any  of  these 
things,  upon  this  letter  thus  loosely  written  they  found 
again  their  claim  to  establish  these  duties  of  vassalage  in 
Cheyt  Sing,  because  he  exercised  them  over  others  who  were 
his  inferiors ! 
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They  produce  a  letter,   which  is  in  page   1,000  of  the  *  MAY  1794. 
printed  Evidence,  from  Nundcomar,  in  which  he  engages  to  offer  of 
provide  the  supply  of  money,  to  levy  the  troops,  to  assemble  to^Sbfe 
the  znmindars,  and,  in  short,   to  perform  every  requisite  ^arsT&c?1" 
part.    This  is  another  proof  of  this  compulsory  duty  to  which 
the  Raja  of  Benares  or  any  dependant  in  his  situation  was 
bound,  that  Nundcomar  engaged  to  assemble  the  zamindars, 
without    stating  upon  what   terms   he   assembled   them — 
whether  with  their  consent  or  without !     They  might  just  as 
well  state  that  a  High  Sheriff,  assembling  the  gentlemen  of 
a  county  at  a  county  meeting,  had  a  right  to  consider  them 
as  his  vassals. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  evidence  relied  on,  where  it 
is  stated  that  his  force  would  be  an  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  Company.  I  have  stated  before  that  the  strength  of 
an  ally  would  be  an  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Company  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  upon  no  such  vague  terms  as  these  will 
your  Lordships  support  any  claim  which  is  positively  con- 
tradicted by  the  most  clear  and  explicit  engagements,  such 
as,  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  himself  stated,  were  equivalent  in 
their  nature  to  a  treaty. 

But  they  have  also  relied  upon  some  parol  evidence  upon  Par°i  evi- 
this  occasion ;  and  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  when  I  found 
the  learned  Counsel  who  summed  up  the  defence  upon  this 
Article  relying  confidently  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stables, 
and  saying  that  it  was  clearly  on  his  side,  in  support  of  the 
claim  which  they  have  set  up,  and  that  with  that  all  the 
evidence  was  on  one  side,  even  that  which  we  had  produced 
ourselves,  and  that  the  claim  could  not  be  controverted.  I 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this,  even  from  the  remembrance 
I  had  of  Mr.  Stables'  evidence,  before  I  looked  at  it  again ; 
but,  when  I  came  to  look  at  it,  my  surprise  was  not  less  than, 
I  believe,  your  Lordships'  will  be,  when  they  come  to  give 
that  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  validity  of  such  a  claim. 
Mr.  Stables  is  asked — page  312  of  the  printed  Minutes: — 

"  Whether,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  India,  a  vassal  is  Evidence  of 
not  always,  in  time  of  war,  to  be  attendant  upon  his  Sovereign  ?  " — "  I  Mr.  Stables, 
should  suppose  that  he  ought  to  attend  him."  "  What  part  of  India  is 
it  that  your  knowledge  leads  you  to  speak  of?  " — "  Bengal."  "  You  say, 
you  suppose  a  tributary  attends  his  superior  lord ;  why  do  you  suppose  so 
— for  what  reason  ?  Upon  what  foundation  do  you  go,  in  saying  a  zemindar 
is  obliged  to  be  attendant  upon  his  Sovereign?  " — "  I  believe  the  superior 
always  gives  him  orders  to  attend,  and  many  do  attend."  "  Have  you 
any  knowledge  upon  the  subject  but  what  arises  from  general  reputa- 
tion ?  " — "  None."  "  Whether  you  looked  upon  Bulwant  Sing  as  a 
vassal  to  Sujah-ul-Dowlah ;  and  did  he  stand  in  that  relation  to  him  at 
that  time  ?  " — "  I  never  considered  him  as  a  vassal," 
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5  MlL-!79t'      Now,  my  Lords,  if  this  were  proof,  at  least  it  would  be 

complete  proof  against    the    claim    that  is    set    up  against 

Bui  want  Sing  and  his  successor  Cheyt  Sing — if  it  is  proof 

at  all ;  for,  though  he  states  from  this  loose  knowledge  he 

had,  arising  from  the  general  reputation  of  India,  that  he 

conceives  a  vassal  ought  to  attend  his  sovereign,  yet,  when  he 

He  does  not  comes  to  speak  of  Bui  want  Sing,  and  whether  he  considered 

Buiwant       him  as  a  vassal  in  that  predicament,  he  states  directly  that 

beef/a  hav°  ne  never  considered  him  as  a  vassal.     I  require  then  nothing 

vassal.          better   for  my  purpose  than  Mr.  Stables'  evidence,   which 

I   shall  follow  the  Counsel  in  stating  after  him  ;  which  I 

think  incontrovertibly  on  our  side;  and  upon  which  I  shall 

rely  as  complete  proof  that,  in  the  situation  of  Buiwant  Sing, 

at  least,  no  duty  such   as  has   been   contended    for   could 

be  inferred. 

His  examination  proceeds  further  : — 

"  In  what  situation  did  you  consider  Buiwant  Sing  to  stand  to  Sujah- 
ul-Dowlah  ?  " — "  He  was  originally,  I  believe,  a  zemindar  under  Sujah- 
ul-Dowlah,  but  he  had  by  every  means  almost  endeavoured  to  render 
himself  independent."  "  But  did  he  consider  himself  as  independent  ?  " 
— "  No ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  independent."  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  his  holding  of  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  under  the  Mogul  ?  " — "  He 
was  tributary,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  under  whom  he 
held,  but  what  tribute  he  paid  or  on  what  terms  he  held  the  zemindary 
I  am  not  acquainted  with."  "  The  witness  has  said,  he  thinks  a  zemin- 
dar is  bound  to  attend  his  superior  in  time  of  war ;  does  he  think  the 
consequence  of  a  zemindar  refusing  to  attend  him  would  be  a  forfeiture 
of  his  tenure  ?" — "  I  am  unacquainted  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence." 

This  is  the  general  knowledge  of  Mr.  Stables,  upon  which 
they  rely  so  much ! 

Hisimper-  "  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  laws  or  rules  of  that  country  but 
ledge  of  the  from  conversation  or  rumour  P  " — "  No ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that." 
usages  of  the  "What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  situation  of  a  zemindar?" — "A 
country.  possessor  of  a  district  under  a  sunnud." 

So  much  loose  knowledge  as  Mr.  Stables  has  from  general 

rumour  they  rely  upon  as  proof  of  the  duty  of  a  vassal,  and 

his  direct  assertion  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  Buiwant 

Sing,  with  which  he  was  acquainted  from  a  residence  in  his 

country  or  near  it,  they  hold  to  be  nothing,  though  that  was 

given  positively  ;  and  the  other  is  considered  as  important, 

which  he  gained  from  general  rumour  in  that  country  ! 

Eykienre  of       Then  there  is  another  witness  whom  they  rely  upon  as 

ham.  ai        the  bulwark  in  this  cause,  and  that  is  Mr.  Markham ;  and 

Mr.  Markham,  upon  being  asked,  in  page  1727, — 

"  Did  you  never  hear  that  the  subjects  of  Cheit  Sing  were  very  much 
surprised  and  astonished,  and  incensed  too,  at  the  arrest  of  a  person 
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whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  Prince  ?  "  says  :— "  Does  the  question  g  MAT  1791. 

mean  \>y  assisting  in  the  rebellion  their  joining  him  in  his  rebellion  ?  I  believe        

that  they  joined  with  him  from  the  tenure  that  they  held  under  him — 
from  the  feodal  tenure  they  held  under  him,  which  was  the  same  as  he 
held  under  us.  They  looked  up  to  him  as  their  chief  in  the  way  that  he 
ought  to  have  looked  up  to  the  Company  as  his ;  and  therefore  they 
afforded  him  that  military  assistance  which  he  ought  to  have  afforded  to 
the  Company." 

And  again,  in  page  1730,  upon  being  asked — - 

"  Suppose  forty-seven  lacks  to  be  his  annual  expenditure,  from  what 
fund  could  Mr.  Hastings  expect  that  he  should  pay  500,000/.  more  ?  " — "  I 
humbly  submit  that  the  statement  of  the  honourable  Manager  is  false ; 
therefore  I  beg  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  answer  upon  that  statement 
which  is  false  in  my  own  idea, — in  the  first  place,  because  I  do  not  con- 
ceive the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing  immediately  paid  his  cavalry  from  his 
treasury,  or  that  he  paid  his  infantry  so.  Many  of  the  zemindars  under 
him,  as  I  understood,  the  aumildars,  under  him,  were  obliged  to  hold 
horse  and  foot  in  readiness  whenever  they  were  called  upon  ;  and  it  is 
part  of  the  system  throughout  all  India,  except,  perhaps,  in  our  own 
province." 

Now,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Markham 
will  have  weight  with  your  Lordships,  this  certainly  is  positive 
and  decisive  testimony  with  regard  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  general  practice  prevalent  under  the  constitution  of 
Hindustan ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  say  here,  and  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  Mr.  Markham,  that  your  Lordships  must 
take  this  evidence  with  considerable  grains  of  allowance.  Hisproba- 
When  you  consider  the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Markham  favo^of1 
stood  under  Mr.  Hastings,  the  obligations  he  owed  to  him,  ?Jr>sHast' 
the  particular  part  he  acted  in  all  these  transactions,  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  state  too  much  in  saying  that  your  Lordships 
must  receive  this  testimony  with  some  degree  of  caution ; 
added  to  that,  that  his  knowledge  and  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  and  practices  of  Hindustan  might  perhaps, 
from  his  near  connection  at  so  early  an  age  with  Mr.  Hastings, 
have  been  derived  in  a  considerable  degree  from  him.  I, 
therefore,  without  imputing  to  Mr.  Markham  anything 
more  than  that  sort  of  bias  which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
man  not  to  feel  who  is  under  great  obligations  to  another, 
and  who  himself  has  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  those 
different  transactions,  I  must  state  to  your  Lordships  that 
this  evidence  is  to  be  received  with  considerable  grains  of 
allowance  :  and  I  think  it  is  to  be  received  with  the  more 
caution  upon  this  ground — that  what  he  says  with  regard  to 
the  feudal  tenures  in  Hindustan,  or  the  tenures  of  zamindars 
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s  MAT  1794.  in  Hindustan  being  of  the  nature  of  feudal  tenures  to 
which  they  are  analogous,  does  not  come  in  answer  to  any 
question  upon  that  subject,  but  seems  to  be  put  in  officiously, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  own  opinion  when 
it  was  not  called  for  by  the  question  which  was  asked  him. 
Upon  these  grounds  I  state  that  your  Lordships  must 
receive  this  testimony  with  considerable  caution.  However 
it  is  positive,  and  your  Lordships  will  consider,  in  weighing 
it,  how  far  it  is  to  be  set  up  against  the  whole  crowd  of 
witnesses  which  are  produced  on  the  other  side,  and  which, 
I  say,  are  uniform  in  denying  any  right  of  the  nature  which 
is  asserted  in  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Markham. 

The  demand      Therefore   I   shall  contend  that,  upon  any  ground,   the 
edbythe11*" principles  of  the  constitution  of  Hindustan,  as  far  as  we  can 
dustanHiu"  co^ect  anv  knowledge  of  those  principles,  either  from  the 
positive  evidence  relating  to  them,  or  from  any  analogy  which 
by  argument  has  been  shown  between  the  principles  of  the 
Hindustani  constitution  and  the     English    constitution — I 
shall  contend  that  no  such  demand  as  this  could  be  justified; 
and  that  in  no  case  a  partial  selection  of  one  individual,  when 
others  in  similar  circumstances  are  not  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute, can  be  considered  as  warrantable  or  just.     But  is  it 
upon  such  principles  as  these  that  a  question  of  this  nature 
is  to  be  decided  before  a  British  tribunal?     I  have  spent 
some  of  your  Lordships'  time  in  endeavouring  to  prove — 
which  I  hope  I  have  done  satisfactorily :  if  I  have  not,  it 
is  not  from  weakness  of  authority  or  the  weakness  of  the 
argument,  but  from  my  want  of  ability  to  do  justice  to  the 
authority  and  argument  of  which  I    am    in  possession — I 
have  taken  some  time  to  show  that,  neither  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  feudal  system,  nor  the  Hindustani  constitu- 
tion, could  such  a  demand  be  justified.     I  will  now,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  for  a  moment — if  the  Counsel  ask  it — 
give  up  all  the  advantage  derived  from  that  argument,  and 
will  admit  that  there  may  be  found  precedents  under  the 
feudal  system,  and  that  under  the  practice  of  the  Hindustani 
constitution  there  may  be   found   precedents  for   such   an 
extortion ;    and   then  I    will  ask  whether  your  Lordships 
will   sanctify  this    principle — that    a  British   governor    en- 
trusted with   British  interests  for   the  government  of  the 
British  dependencies,  and  entrusted  with   the  government 
of  that  country,  not  only  for  the  good    government  of  it, 
but  for   the  honour  of  Great  Britain — whether   you   will 
sanction  this  principle,  that  a  British  governor  is  to  regulate 
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his  conduct  according  to  any  precedents  to   be   found    in  8  MAT  mv. 
the  barbarous  times  of  the  feudal  system  or  tyranny  of  the 
Eastern   government,    and   not   according  to   the   rules   of 
equity  and  general  justice  ? 

My  Lords,  this  leads  me  to  consider  the  third  general  Justification 
ground  upon  which  it  was  contended  by  the  Counsel  that 
this  demand   would   be  justified;    namely,   that,  upon  the 
abstract  rights  of  sovereignty,  it  is  a  right  inherent  in  every  f^ 
government  to  call  for  such  extraordinary  aids  as  this  which,  reignty. 
in  a  time  of  war,  had  been  demanded  and  exacted  of  Cheyt 
Sing ;  that  they  being  entrusted  with  the  government  have 
a  right  to  call  out  ad  libitum  any  individuals  who  may  be  in 
a  situation  of  affording  assistance  to  the  state.     For  if  the 
argument  goes  to  anything  it  must  go  to  that.      Sovereignty  Nature  of 

.    &.  •       •    i  j.U  -  •      .0,     sovereign 

in  its  abstract  principle  means  that  sovereign  power  m  the  power, 
state  which  directs  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  general 
advantage.  The  person  who  executes  this  trust  must  exe- 
cute it  according  to  some  known  law  or  some  principle  of 
equity,  or  else  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  an  act 
of  government  and  an  act  of  tyranny ;  for,  if  there  is  no 
known  law  or  equitable  discretion,  sovereignty  would  be 
only  another  name  for  wrong  and  violence.  If  we  admit, 
then,  that  there  is  any  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
or  any  discrimination  between  an  act  of  sovereignty  and  an 
act  of  tyranny,  the  thing  which  marks  the  difference  is 
this : —  that  individuals  are  selected  to  bear  burdens  beyond 
their  ability ;  or  are  called  upon  to  bear  them,  when  others 
in  similar  circumstances  are  not  obliged  to  contribute.  Now  Abuse  of 
instances  of  oppression  may  be  produced  under  almost  every  pc 
government :  perhaps  even  our  own  experience  may  not  be 
exempt  from  them.  Where  power  is  entrusted  to  man 
human  passions  will  create  a  misuse  of  it.  But  these  unfor- 
tunate instances  law  was  made  to  correct,  and  an  abuse  of 
power  cannot  afford  a  precedent  for  the  future  exercise  of  it 
Oppression  never  was  and  never  can  be  a  principle  of  any 
government  upon  earth.  Governments  may  be  vicious  and 
imperfect  in  their  system,  and  by  this,  their  vice  and  imper- 
fection, they  may  afford  greater  means  and  temptations  to 
abuse  than  others  which  are  better  constituted ;  but,  I 
repeat  it,  oppression  never  was  and  never  can  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  any  government  upon  earth ;  and,  whatever  the 
scheme  of  power  may  be,  the  moral  relation  between  the 
government  and  the  governed  must  in  all  cases  be  the  same. 
Whatever  the  form  of  the  government  may  be,  the  object  of 
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s  MAT  1794.  government  is  the  protection,  and  not  the  destruction,  of 
every  individual  member  of  the  state. 

My  Lords,  these,  I  say,  are  the  incontrovertible  principles 
of  political  morality.  They  have  never  yet  been  contra- 
dicted, that  I  have  heard  of,  except  in  the  political  creed  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  states  the  reverse  of  this  proposition,  and 
says  that  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  are  everything,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  nothing.  I  say,  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  everything,  and  that  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
was  given  to  him  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  rights,  which  if  he  betrays,  he  forfeits  that  trust 
and  betrays  the  purpose  for  which  that  trust  was  confided 
to  him. 

Then  I  contend  that,  whatever  power  Mr.  Hastings  may 
claim,  either  under  the  constitution  of  Hindustan,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  feudal  system,  or  upon  the  abstract  rights 
of  sovereignty,  if  this  was  not  exercised  according  to  the 
immutable  principles  of  morality,  equity  and  justice,  he  is 
responsible  for  a  betrayal  of  his  trust.  And,  my  Lords,  I 
will  not  refer  to  Mr.  Hastings,  but  I  will  refer  to  one  of 
his  defenders,  whose  natural  love  of  liberty  and  justice  made 
him  forget  for  a  moment  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  who  has  given  a  brilliant  description  of  that  immutable 
relation  between  sovereign  and  subject,  in  terms  much  more 
forcible  than  any  that  I  can  use,  and  to  which  I  shall,  there- 
fore, refer.  The  learned  Counsel  who  summed  up  the  evi- 
Counsei's  dence  upon  this  Article  justly  said : — "  There  can  be  no 
offhTprfn-  such  thing  as  a  right  to  govern  contrary  to  justice.  AVhat- 
vl?nement!o"  ever>  therefore,  was  the  real  nature  of  the  Mogul  constitu- 
tion, whatever  the  powers  which,  according  to  the  true 
spirit  of  it,  belonged  to  the  sovereign  at  the  head  of  that 
empire,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  transfer,  devolved 
on  the  British  nation,  and  under  which  transfer  it  became 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  common  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  to  exert  them,  he  was  undoubtedly  bound 
to  employ  them  according  to  those  great  and  leading  prin- 
ciples of  justice  which  do  not  grow  out  of  any  particular  form 
of  government,  but  are  the  seeds  and  roots  from  which  all 
lawful  government  must  spring ;  which,  I  admit,  cannot 
change  with  climate  or  vary  with  situation,  but  are  im- 
mutable and  universal,  prevailing  wherever  the  relation  of 
state  to  state,  of  sovereign  to  subject,  or  of  man  to  man, 
exists."* 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Dallas  ;  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  12. 
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My  Lords,  these  are  the  true  principles  of  government,  s  MAY  1794. 
and  upon  these  it  is  that  the  question  relating  to  Mr.  Hast-  Theqowtkm 
ings  must  be  tried  ;  not  upon  any  fancied  ideas  of  what  were  ^  tiio  ruiL 
the  powers  of  the  Moguls  under  the  Hindustani  constitution,  of  Justice. 
But,  giving  him  all  the  power,  admitting  him  to  have  the 
right,  the  question  is  to  be  tried  upon  this  ground — 
whether  the  exercise  of  that  right  and  that  power  was  con- 
sonant to  the  rules  of  justice,  or  was  a  violation  of  them,  and 
a  tyrannical  use  of  those  means  which  were  entrusted  to 
him  for  the  preservation  of  the  people  of  India,  And  here 
I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  another  argument  of  the 
learned  Counsel,  not  very  consistent,  I  think,  with  those 
principles  which  1  have  just  stated,  and  to  which,  I  am  sure, 
every  member  of  this  august  tribunal  will  assent.  Forgetting  Aliened  un- 
the  principles  which  he  stated  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  of  mtent'in 
he  afterwards  argues  that,  if  Mr.  Hastings  was  legally 
invested  with  such  a  power — if  the  act  was  legal — no 
intention  can  construe  it  into  a  crime ;  and  he  illustrates  it 
in  another  part  of  his  argument,  where  he  is  speaking  of  an 
arrest,  by  an  analogy  of  law,  and  he  instances  it  in  the  case 
of  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  commit  murder.  He  says, 
the  crime  must  consist  in  what  the  law  makes  a  legal  defini- 
tion of  an  assault ;  that,  if  it  do  not  amount  to  a  legal  de- 
finition of  an  assault,  no  intention  which  can  be  proved  from 
intrinsic  evidence  will  construe  it  into  such  a  crime  as 
the  law  of  this  country  will  take  cognizance  of.  That  I 
may  not  mistake  the  learned  Counsel,  in  an  argument  in 
which  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  I  am — I 
professing  nothing  of  legal  knowledge  —  I  will  read  his 
words  from  the  short-hand  notes.  He  says: — "  This  charge 
stands  upon  two  [general]  grounds ; — first,  the  [want  of] 
right  to  make  the  demand  ;  secondly,  the  malicious  motive. 
[Now,  both  these  grounds  must  concur  to  the  support  of 
this  charge.  Take  away  either,  and  it  falls  immediately; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  we  had  a  right  to  make  these 
demands,  and  the  acts  done  were  lawful  in  themselves,]  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that 
an  act  lawful  in  itself  cannot  be  criminal  in  respect  to  the 
motives  which  occasioned  it/'*  And  then  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  arrest  afterwards, — "  that  the  arrest,  such,  as  it  was,  is 
in  itself  a  measure  strictly  justifiable  and  legal ;  and  then  I 
argue  that,  if  so,  an  act  that  is  legal  in  itself  cannot  become 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Dallas  ;  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 
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a  MAT  1791.  illegal  in  respect  to  any  intent  with  which  it  may  be  accom- 
panied, [even  if  your  Lordships  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
intent  would  have  been  illegal  if  accompanied  with  a  par- 
Law  of  ticular  fact].  In  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  commit 
murder  the  intent  is  matter  of  aggravation ;  the  substantive 
fact  consists  of  the  assault.  But,  if  the  act  done  does  not  in 
point  of  law  amount  to  an  assault  which  could  not  be  jus- 
tified, it  is  impossible  that  it  can  become  criminal,  even  with 
an  intent  to  murder  with  which  it  may  be  accompanied : 
or,  in  other  words,  an  act  legal  in  itself  can  never  become 
[illegal  in  respect  of  any  intent  with  which  it  may  be  accom- 
panied. And,  therefore,  supposing  the  arrest  to  be  by  way 
of  precaution  or  preparatory  to  punishment,  or  supposing  it 
to  be  the  ultimate  punishment  intended,  if  your  Lordships 
think  it  to  be  fairly  justified,  even  if  you  could  get  the 
length  of  believing  that  Mr.  Hastings  meant  to  extort  this 
money  from  him,  still  the  act  would  not  amount  to  that 
specific  offence.]"* 

My  Lords,  I  am  certainly  not  very  conversant  with  legal 
arguments,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  extraordinary 
way  of  arguing,    and   which    could    only   proceed   from    a 
degree  of  confusion  which,  I  own,  in  the  learned  Counsel, 
whose  clearness  and  ingenuity  no  man  admires  more  than  I 
do,  and  whose  eloquence  is  of  the  very  first  description — 
I  say,  it  could  only  proceed,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  degree  of 
confusion  which   surprises  me  in  that   learned   gentleman. 
Distinction   Undoubtedly,  the  law  having  defined  these  acts  which  are 
between'the  criminal  in  themselves,  and  affixed  the  punishment  which 
vutep'erson"  they  incur,  cannot,  consistently  with  that  regard  for  the 
fntrusted6     liberty  of  the  subject  which  it  is  the  boast  of  the  English  law 
Towerhef     *°  ma^ntain  as  it8  fundamental  principle,  take  cognizance  of 
government,  such  acts  as  are  innocent  and  indifferent  in  themselves,  and 
which,  neither  in  their  immediate  nor  remote  consequences, 
affect  the  general  interests  of  society.     Certainly  such  acts, 
whatever  intent  you  suspect  a  man  to  have,  cannot  become 
cognizable  by  criminal  jurisprudence.     But,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  entrusted  with  great  power  for  the  government  of 
a  province  or  an  empire,  the  acts  which  he  does  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  can  in  no  case  be  indifferent.     With  great 
power,  he  holds  great  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  his 
trust.     If  he  executes  it  with  propriety  and  justice,  he  does 
his  duty;    perhaps,  considering  the   imperfect  condition  of 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Dallas  ;  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 
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man,  he  may  be  said  to  merit  praise.  If  he  acts  contrary  to  s  MAT  1794. 
his  trust,  whatever  legal  right  may  be  vested  in  him,  I  say, 
he  is  responsible  for  the  moral  use  of  it ;  and,  if  it  should  be 
established,  which  I  think  it  cannot  be,  that,  upon  any  of 
the  principles  stated  by  the  Counsel,  Mr.  Hastings  while 
Governor  of  India  was  possessed  of  such  a  power,  yet  if  it 
was  exercised  with  injustice  and  violence,  to  the  oppression 
and  ruin  of  an  individual,  your  Lordships  will  not  admit  of 
any  palliation  or  excuse,  because  such  a  power  was  legally 
invested  in  him,  for  the  immoral  use  he  has  made  of  it. 

Therefore,   when  Mr.  Hastings   and  his  Counsel  cite  to  Th^co^u^ 
me  precedents  of  the   feudal  times,  the   principles  of  the  ings  opposed 
Hindustani  constitution,    and  practice  of  the    Mogul  Em-  cip^esdftSe 
pire,  and  what  they  call  the  general  rights  of  sovereignty,  ^Jutton011'' 
I  cite  to  them  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution — 
those   principles  of  equity    and  justice    which    the    British 
constitution  has    sanctioned,   not    only  for   the    regulation 
and   government  of  those   who   are   more   immediately   in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  but  as  a  guide  and  limit  of 
all  who,   under  its  influence,   exercise  a  great  power  and 
discharge  a  great  trust  in    the  government  of  its  distant 
dependencies.     I  say,  then,  that,  upon  none  of  these  prin- 
ciples can  such  a  right  be  justified  as  that  now  claimed  by 
Mr.  Hastings ;  and  that,  if  the  exercise  of  it  was  contrary  to 
engagements  subsisting   between   him   and  the  Raja,  as  I 
think   I  have    shown  it    to   be,  it  was  not  justified  by  a 
sufficient  necessity ;  that  it  was  acted   upon  by  a  partial 
selection  of  a  single  individual,  when  no  other  person  of 
whatever  description  was   called   upon  to   contribute   any 
share  at  all  to  the  burthens  of  this  war,  which,  they  contend, 
justified  such  a  demand.     Then,  I  say,  whatever  extensive 
powers  may  be  vested  in  the  Governor  of  India,  your  Lord-  His  conso 
ships  will  not    sanction  such   a  principle  as  this — that  he  spousibiiity. 
was  not  answerable  for  so  monstrous  an  abuse  of  it  as  this 
charges  him  with  having  been  guilty  of. 

My  Lords,  I  have  stated  then  that,  in  the  year  1778,  war 
having  broken  out  with  France,  of  which  I  admit  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  received  intelligence,  he  proposed  and  carried  in 
Council  a  resolution  to  exact  from  the  Raja  Cheyt  Sing  an 
additional  subsidy  of  five  lacs,  in  lieu  of  that  military 
assistance  which,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Company,  it  is  contended 
he  was  bound  to  contribute.  The  Charge  states  that  "  he  Nature  of 

j  •  j    ^i  •  i  f  •  i      T?  »  -i.i      the  Pretence 

did  this  under  pretence  of  a  war  with  i  ranee ;      and  the  imputed  to 
learned  Counsel  think  they  have  succeeded  completely  in  fngs.Hast" 
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s  MAT^IW.  refuting  what  we  state  of  its  being  a  pretence,  by  showing 
that  he  had  authentic  intelligence  of  the  war  having  broken 
out.  His  not  having  received  authentic  intelligence  of  it 
appeared,  at  the  time  the  charge  was  drawn,  certainly  to  be 
an  aggravation  of  the  offence ;  but  it  was  not  stated  to  be  a 
pretence  in  that  view.  It  was  stated  to  be  an  unjust 
pretence  as  far  as  related  to  Cheyt  Sing,  who  could  not  be 
affected  by  the  war  breaking  out  in  Europe  between  France 
and  England  ;  that,  whatever  the  terms  of  his  tenure  as  a 
subject  of  the  Mogul  Empire  might  be,  they  could  not  be  so 
altered  by  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  as  to  make  him 
subject  to  conditions  to  which  before  he  never  was  subject ; 
and  that,  as  related  to  Cheyt  Sing,  the  pretence  of  war, 
whether  the  advices  of  it  were  authentic  or  not,  was  a 
pretence. 

Considers-        But,  advice  having  been  thus  received,  was  Mr.  Hastings 
necessity  of  justified  in  taking  measures  of  defensive  preparations?     I 
the  demand,  keg  fo^  to  distinguish — not  to  take  them  quite   upon  the 
ground  that  the  learned  Counsel  has  put  it  on.     I  say,  we 
do  not  charge  Mr.  Hastings,  as  they  wish  to  impress  your 
Lordships  with  a  belief  that  we  do,  with  taking  measures 
of  defensive   preparations ;    but   that,    under    pretence   of 
defensive  preparations,  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  and  criminal 
act  of  injustice.    Now,  upon  what  ground  is  this  demand  jus- 
tified ?     Upon  the  score  of  necessity ; — upon  the  ground  of 
right.     I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  proved  that  no  such  right 
existed.      But  certainly  I    am  not  one  of  those  who  will 
contend  that  there  may  not  arise  great  and  imperious  cir- 
cumstances of  necessity  to  which  the  rights  of  individuals 
must  give  way.     But,  because  in  certain  instances  they  must 
give  way,  they  are  not,  therefore,  destroyed.    A  government 
well  constituted,  where  it  is  obliged  from  an  imperious  and 
pressing  necessity  in  a  particular  case  to  disregard  the  rights 
of  individuals,  never  will  do  so  but  with  a  view  to  future 
Alleged        compensation.     It  is  stated  then  that,  war  having  broken  out 
invasion  of1  with  France,  Bengal  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  ;  that 
Bengal.        faQ   Council  acted  under  the  idea  of  danger  of  an  invasion 
which  would,  first  of  all,  affect  Benares. 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  is  singular  that  this  idea  of  an  invasion 

is  entirely  taken  up  from  a  person  whom,  on  other  occasions, 

Mr.  Francis'  they  are  so  very  ready  to  discredit,  namely,  from  Mr.  Francis, 

siorfofan      who,  in  the  consultation  which  passed  upon  these  proposals 

s"a.asion  by   of  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was   the 

only  person  who   stated   the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of 
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Bengal.  This  idea,  however,  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Bar-  8  MAYWM. 
well  was  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt.  The  Counsel, 
however,  in  their  argument,  have  declared  that  Mr.  Hastings 
concurred  in  his  opinion  that  such  an  invasion  was  to 
be  apprehended  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  ground  that 
his  measures  were  taken.  But  they  are  not  content  with 
borrowing  this  idea  of  the  invasion  from  Mr.  Francis ;  but 
having  borrowed  it  they  entirely  pervert  it,  and  place  the 
idea  of  the  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  an  invasion 
upon  quite  an  opposite  ground  to  that  which  he  stated. 
What  was  the  danger  he  apprehended  ?  Not  an  invasion  Misstated  by 
from  the  Mahrattas,  as  the  Counsel  state  it,  but  an  in- 
vasion by  sea  from  the  French,  against  which  he  did  not 
think  Bengal  was  sufficiently  provided.  And  would  your 
Lordships,  upon  that  ground,  think  it  just  to  call  upon  the 
Ilaja  of  Benares,  when  no  one  individual  member  of  the 
province  of  Bengal  was  called  upon  to  contribute  any  share, 
however  inconsiderable,  of  what  might  be  necessary  to 
defray  the  burdens  arising  from  such  measures  of  defence  ? 

I  shall  refer  your  Lordships  then  upon  this  question  of  an 
invasion  to  page  64  of  the  printed  Minutes,  and  you  will 
there  find  that  Mr.  Hastings  first  states  that —  Mr"St°f 

"  All  our  measures  must  be  so  laid  as  to  obviate  or  to  oppose  the  pro-  ings- 
bable  designs  of  the  enemy.     The  first  attempts  will  be  against  Bombay 
or  Fort  St.  George ;  Bengal  will  be  their  last,  or,  at  least,  their  distant 
object." 

So,  my  Lords,  they  are  here  providing  for  the  immediate 
danger  of  Bengal,  as  the  learned  Counsel  state  !  Mr.  Hast- 
ings himself  states  that  Bengal  is  in  no  immediate  danger; 
but  that  a  war  is  broken  out  in  Europe ;  that  our  danger  is 
from  a  sea  attack,  which  he  points  out  clearly  by  pointing 
out  the  places  most  exposed  to  it — Fort  St.  George  and 
Bombay.  And  is  it  to  be  borne,  that  this  man,  a  native, 
an  inhabitant  of  Benares,  perfectly  free  from  such  an 
attack,  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  the  Carnatic  ? 

But,  my  Lords,   this  is  not  all.     Mr.  Hastings,  in  this 
same  minute,  says  again,   [with  regard  to  the]  detachment 
under  Colonel  Leslie  which   he   had   sent  across  India  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Mahrattas,  and  which — so  little  His  refusals 
apprehensive  was  he  of  a  Mahratta  invasion — he  had  re-  deSmcnt 
peatedly  refused  to  recall  :—  LeSe?nel 

"The  detachment  under  Colonel  Leslie  may  be  employed  in  this 
service.  It  can  be  spared  without  danger  to  Bengal,  which  is  secure 
from  a  present  invasion,  and  it  can  soon  be  replaced." 
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s  MAT  1794.  Will  they  then  contend  that  it  was  upon  any  ideas  of  the 
invasion  of  Bengal  that  this  measure  was  justified  ?  It  does 
not  stop  here.  In  page  86  of  the  printed  Minutes,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Francis,  who  states  the  possibility  of  the 

Opinion  of    invasion  of  Bengal,  alluding  to  an  invasion  of  the  French  by 

Mr.  Harwell.  ,T      T>  u 

sea,  Mr.  Barwell  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Francis  has  suggested  that  the  receipts  of  the  revenue  may  be 
rendered  precarious,  whenever  these  provinces  shall  be  invaded  by  a 
foreign  enemy." 

He  does  not  express  a  doubt  of  our  receipts  being  regular 
and  uninterrupted,  until  so  improbable  an  event  shall  take 
place.  That  is  Mr.  Barwell's  opinion  of  an  invasion.  And 
then  it  concludes  :  — 

"  That  my  silence  as  to  the  proposed  invasion  of  the  provinces  " — 

this  is  in  page  87 — "  by  the  French  may  not  be  construed  into  a  tacit 

Their  dis-      acquiescence  in  the  probability  of  such  a  measure,  I  declare,  I  do  not 

claim er  of  a   believe  such  an  invasion  will  be  attempted." 
belief  111  the 

P[°kabmty   j^n(j  then  Mr.  Hastings  ends  the  consultation  by  saying, — 
lon'  "  I  agree  entirely  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  preceding  minute." 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  this  evidence  upon  your  table, 
what  credit  could  the  learned  Counsel  hope  for  from  your 
Lordships,  when  they  attempted  to  justify  this  measure  of 
Mr.  Hastings  upon  the  idea  that  Bengal  was  in  danger  of 
an  immediate  invasion — not  of  an  invasion  from  sea,  but  a 
Mahratta  invasion ;  when  such  an  opinion  is  entirely  con- 
tradicted, not  only  by  the  very  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hastings  at  the  time,  but  by  the  acts  of  his  Govern- 
ment ?  When  he  had  recourse  to  these  extraordinary  means 
to  exact  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Raja,  beyond  what  he 
stipulated  and  contrary  to  all  his  engagements,  that  is 
justified  upon  an  idea  of  an  invasion  of  Bengal,  when  he 
himself  disclaims  any  idea  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  any 
euch  attempt — at  least,  immediately.  He  seems  to  have 
held  it  in  perfect  contempt,  by  sending  at  that  time  Colonel 
Leslie  away  from  the  defence  of  Bengal  to  attack  the 
Mahrattas  themselves.  Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  from  any  danger  that  might  be  apprehended  from 
an  invasion  of  Bengal,  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  what 
may  be  your  Lordships'  decision. 

justification  Then  the  Counsel  argues  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  justified 
ground  of  in  acting,  the  danger  being  imminent,  just  in  the  same  way 
ldeimrmli-nd~  as  ne  would  have  been  justified  if  the  invasion  had  actually 
»('»«'  of  the  taken  place ;  and  that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  if  Bengal  had  been  invaded,  would  not  have 
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been  justified  in  taking  any  means  which  fortune  might  8 
throw  in  his  way,  under  so  pressing  a  necessity,  we  must 
admit  on  the  other  hand  that,  upon  the  imminent  danger  of 
such  an  invasion,  he  would  be  justified  in  using  the  same 
means.  I  do  not  understand  that  argument.  Undoubtedly, 
if  a  place  is  besieged,  for  the  defence  of  it  the  destruction  of 
the  suburbs  may  be  justified  ; — always,  I  say,  with  a  view  to 
a  compensation  ;  but  upon  what  will  this  be  justified  ?  upon 
the  distant  idea  of  an  invasion  ? — upon  an  opinion  which  the 
person  does  not  credit  himself?  No  !  only  when  the  enemy 
has  begun  his  approaches,  and  when  there  is  no  other  safety 
for  the  place. 

But,  at  the  time  that  it  is  pretended  Mr.  Hastings  was  so 
apprehensive  for  his  safety  at  home,  so  fearful  of  an  attack 
upon    the    province    of  Benares,    he  was   not  only    taking 
offensive  measures  against  the  Mahrattas  by  the  detachment 
under  Colonel  Leslie,  as  I  have  stated,  but  he  was  taking  Argument 
further  offensive  measures  against  the  French  themselves,  by  offensive 
sending  to  attack  Chandernagore,  one  of  the  French  pos-  conducted 
sessions.    And  the  Counsel  have  stated  a  curious  argument  •) 
upon  this:  they  say, —  "Do  the  Managers  mean  to  contend 
that  he  is  justified  in  making  offensive  operations,  but  is  not 
justified  in  taking  defensive  measures ;  that  we  charge  him 
for  making  defensive  operations,  but  that  there  is  no  charge 
for  taking  offensive  measures  ?"     It  is  not  for  having  made 
defensive  preparations  that   we   charge  Mr.  Hastings  ;  but 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  defensive  operations,  and  when 
no   such  necessity  as  might  excuse  a  violation  of  right  in 
some  cases  can  be  proved  to  have  existed,  under  pretence 
of  such  a  necessity  and  danger  he  was  guilty  of  a  monstrous 
and  cruel  act  of  injury  and  injustice. 

Now  I  have  shown  your  Lordships,  I  think,  satisfactorily, 
from  the  opinions,  as  stated  in  their  words,  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Barwell,  and  from  the  acts  of  the  Government  at 
the  time,  that  there  was  no  such  immediate  danger  as  could 
warrant — or  rather,  that  could  have  excused — such  a  violation 
of  right.  Admitting  certainly  that  in  some  cases  of  extreme 
necessity  the  rights  of  individuals  must  give  way  to  the 
general  safety  of  the  state,  but  stating  that  this  was  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  applicable  to  the  Raja  of  Benares,  I  shall 
show  that  in  other  respects  the  necessity  did  not  exist ;  that 
the  state  of  the  treasury  was  not  such  as  made  a  demand 
necessary.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  page  82  of  the  printed  Minutes, 
at  a  consultation,  August  10th,  1778,  makes  a  statement,  in 
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'  MAY  1794.  answer  to  a  minute  of  Mr.  Francis,  that  the  money  actually 
Satisfactory  remaining  at  that  time  in  the  treasury  of  Bengal  amounted 
condition  of  ^o  two  krors,  or  something  more,  of  rupees — two  millions 

the  treasury.          ..  ATI  111          i  • 

sterling.     And  he  concludes   that,  by  saying  in  answer  to  a 
proposal  for  a  loan  :  — 

"  It  is  my  belief  that  the  real  expenses  will  not  exceed  one  half  of  the 
sum  at  which  I  have  estimated  them  for  the  period  of  time  for  which 
they  are  calculated  ;  but,  even  if  they  be  taken  much  higher,  the  expected 
balance  will  be  at  least  two  crore  of  rupees,  a  sum  excluding  every  idea 
of  distress  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  borrowing  money  to 
relieve  it." 

MrfUHa\t-f  Now,  my  Lords,  at  the  very  time  that,  upon  the  idea  of  a 
ings  to  open  -war  having  broken  out,  and  great  calamities  being  likely  to 
ensue,  and  a  great  pressure  of  the  Company's  affairs  for 
money,  Mr.  Francis,  not  having  such  sanguine  ideas  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  Mr.  Hastings, 
proposes  a  loan,  Mr.  Hastings  answers  that  the  state  of  the 
treasury  is  so  flourishing  that  it  contains  two  millions 
sterling  ;  that  it  precludes  every  idea  of  necessity ;  and  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  would  not  even  consent  to 
open  a  loan  or  to  borrow  money.  And  yet,  at  this  very  time 
that  he  would  not  be  content  to  borrow  money — at  this 
very  time  he  is  content  to  rob  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  rights 
of  the  Raja,  that  event  which  would  not  justify  the  asking  a 
loan  justified  an  act  of  oppression  and  injustice  and  robbery ! 
Such  are  the  pretended  circumstances  of  necessity  under 
which  Mr.  Hastings  made  this  demand  upon  Cheyt  Sing. 
I  contend,  then,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the 
Raja  as  established  by  his  engagements — or  by  the  treaties, 
rather,  subsisting  between  him  and  the  Company — and  that 
no  such  necessity  at  that  time  existed  as  could  excuse  in  this 
instance  a  violation  of  those  rights. 

injustice  of       Now,  my  Lords,  I  say  that  this  is  particularly  aggravated 
of  cheyttlon  by  the  partial  selection  of  Cheyt  Sing  ;  that,  if  the  necessity 
of  the  Company's  affairs  was  so  great  as  to  make  additional 
contributions  from  the  dependants  of  the  Company  neces- 
sary, that  could  not  affect  partially  one  individual,  but  that 
the  burdens  that  should  arise  from  that  necessity  ought  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  different  members   of  the 
state.    I  say  that  this  ought  to  be  done  upon  every  principle 
of  justice,  and  that  the  partial  selection  of  Cheyt  Sing  is  an 
additional    circumstance  of   tyranny    and    injustice.     What 
Reply  of      answer  do  the  Counsel  make  to  this  ?     That  there  is  no  one 
Counsel.      person  in  the  situation  of  Cheyt  Sing  of  whom  they  could 
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make  such  a  demand.  Possibly  not,  to  such  an  amount ;  8  MAT  1794. 
but  do  they  mean  to  contend  that,  under  the  flourishing 
government  of  Mr.  Hastings,  when  their  happiness  was  so 
much  consulted  as  is  contended,  will  they  admit,  according 
to  their  argument,  that  it  was  in  so  degraded  and  miserable  a 
state  that,  except  this  Raja  of  Benares  who  had  some  surplus 
left  from  the  rapacities  of  the  Company,  it  did  not  afford  one 
individual  member  who  could  contribute  a  single  shilling  to 
the  state  ?  Possibly  it  might  happen  that  there  were  none 
so  rich  or  who  could  have  contributed  so  large  a  sum :  but 
there  must — unless  we  could  conceive  the  state  of  Bengal 
and  Benares  to  be  infinitely  worse  than  even  what,  I  believe, 
the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings  has  occasioned  it  to  be  ; 
unless  we  can  believe  them  to  be  almost  absolutely  depopulated 
and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of  misery 
and  wretchedness — there  must  have  been  persons  who  could 
have  contributed  something ;  and,  I  say,  whatever  their 
situation  was,  each  ought  to  have  contributed  his  share, 
whether  great  or  small,  to  the  general  necessities  of  the  state, 
in  which  they  were  all  equally  implicated. 

But  the  Counsel  say  there  is  no  person  in  the  same  situ- 
ation. If  their  argument  be  true,  there  are  numerous 
persons  in  the  same  situation.  If  their  argument  be  true 
that  Cheyt  Sing  is  nothing  more  than  a  common  zamindar, 
Bengal  and  Benares  abounded  with  zamindars,  whose  riches 
might  not  hold  out  a  great  temptation  to  avarice  and  plunder, 
but  who  certainly  stood  upon  the  same  terms  to  afford, 
according  to  their  abilities,  assistance  to  the  general  defence 
of  the  empire.  Upon  this  ground,  in  addition  to  the 
violation  of  right,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  necessity  at  the 
time  the  demand  was  made,  that  this  election  was  partial 
and  oppressive  upon  this  individual,  when  no  other  person 
was  called  to  contribute,  I  contend  that  we  are  warranted  in 
charging  this  upon  Mr.  Hastings,  as  is  done  in  the  Charge, 
as  a  substantial  act  of  injustice,  and  for  which  I  shall  call 
for  your  Lordships'  judgment  upon  him. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  dismiss  this  first  demand,  taking  notice  Justification 
of  only  one  other  ground  upon  which  it  is  justified,  and  to^oundof 
which  I  do  not  believe  your  Lordships  will  think  that  much  escem^f 
more  weight  is  due  than  to  any  of  the  former  ;  and  this  is,  the  Council, 
upon  the  acquiescence  of  the  Council,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Francis.     Now,  my  Lords,  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
hear  this  argument  adduced — at  any  rate,  as  a  justification  of 
Mr.  Hastings.     If  he  had  accomplices  in  his  guilt,  I  do  not 
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s  MAT_i794.  know  that  his  guilt  would  be  the  less.  Perhaps  the  Com- 
mons might  be  deficient  in  not  having  extended  their  im- 
peachment to  other  persons ;  but,  if  the  acts  done  were 
criminal  and  unjust,  others  having  been  concerned  with  him 
as  accomplices  in  the  commission  of  those  acts  would  not, 
according  to  any  view  I  can  form  of  the  subject,  have  lessened 
his  criminality,  or  induced  your  Lordships  to  absolve  him 
from  the  charge  brought  against  him.  It  appeared  to  me, 
therefore,  an  extraordinary  topic  to  introduce  into  this 
defence.  But  I  soon  found  what  was  the  real  object  of  it. 
The  real  object  of  it  was,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole 
style  and  tenor  of  the  defence,  not  so  much  a  defence  of  Mr. 

anTuack*     "*Bt5ng8  as  a  direct  and  personal  attack  upon  Mr.  Francis. 

upon  Mr.      Two  thirds  almost  of  their  argument  have  been  employed 

Fr'iiipis 

upon  this  :  and,  if  any  impartial  person  were  to  read  their 
speeches,  he  would  rather  think  that  Mr.  Francis  had 
been  the  person  accused  than  Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  a  glorious 
consideration  for  my  honourable  friend,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that,  though  he  has  been  active  in  provoking  and  pro- 
secuting those  to  whose  corruption  he  was  formerly  an  active 
enemy,  they  have  not  been  able  to  bring  forward  any  one 
charge  against  him,  except  these  endeavours  to  implicate  him 
in  an  act  which  we  allege  as  criminal  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  under  the  shelter  of  his  name,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
defend  Mr.  Hastings  from  the  imputation  of  malice  with 
which  he  is  charged  in  this  Article. 

improba-  My  Lords,  I  was,  however,  a  good  deal  surprised  at  it. 
accusation.0  The  evidence  of  the  thing  seemed  to  be  so  clear.  That,  if 
Mr.  Francis  had  been  conscious  he  was  a  particeps  criminis 
in  these  acts  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  accused  as  guilty,  he 
should  when  he  came  home  have  been  an  active  and  an  eager 
prosecutor  of  them,  when  he  must  have  been  conscious,  if  he 
had  given  his  acquiescence  and  concurrence  in  the  measures 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  stated  he  gave  it,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
could  not  be  brought  to  this  bar  or  be  prosecuted  without  an 
equal  degree  of  shame  falling  on  his  head  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  guilt  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  accused, — the 
evidence  of  the  thing,  if  one  had  known  nothing  of  the 
subject,  was  sufficient  to  refute  such  a  charge. 

I  think  the  Counsel,  upon  reflection,  will  not  feel  quite 

comfortable  in  themselves  for  having  made  such  a  charge. 

fetts  cxciu-     Under  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Francis  stood,  having 

taklngpart  been  excluded,   himself,  by  the   active  interference  of  the 

peachnu^t    friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  from  taking  that  part  in  this  im- 

of  Mr,  Hast- 
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pcachment  which  he  was  otherwise  inclined  to  do,  he  had  8  MAY  ITO t. 
no  means  of  answering  to  such  a  charge,  if  brought  against 
him.     The  Managers  for  the  Commons,  [therefore,]  rather  His  appear- 
as  a  justice  due  to  Mr.  Francis  than  thinking  it  necessary  the°Lordsr.° 
for  the  cause,  because  the  cause  is  strong  without  it,  pro- 
duced him  at  the  bar  of  your  Lordships,  that  he  might  him- 
self give  an  account  of  these  transactions  and  by  that  means 
clear  his  character.    But  the  Counsel,  having  made  the  charge, 
did  wisely  for  themselves  and  their  cause  in  not  allowing 
him  the   confutation.     I  wish  it  had  been  entrusted  to  my 
friend  to  vindicate  himself.    But  I  must  show  that,  even  if  he 
had  been  connected  with  Mr.  Hastings  in  all  these  measures, 
that  would  not  lessen  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings.     I  must 
show  that,  so  far  from  having  concurred,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  Counsel,  in  these  mea-  His  uniform 
sures,  he  did  upon  every  occasion  that  he  could  do  it  give  an  to  the1  o^1 
opposition  to  those  measures,  and  did  uniformly  dispute  that  measures  of 
right  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  my  argument  this  day  •n>'sHast" 
to  show  that  Mr.  Hastings  contended  for  against  the  Raja  of 
Benares,  without   any  colour   or  pretence  of  propriety  or 
justice. 

I  shall  refer  your  Lordships,  first  of  all,  to  Mr.  Hastings' 
minute  upon  the  first  demand,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
considerable  dispute  arose.  I  admit  that  it  does  not  appear 
upon  the  face  of  that  consultation,  in  any  minute  of  Mr. 
Francis,  that  he  objected  to  the  right;  but  we  called  him  to 
your  bar  to  explain  to  you  how  that  happened ;  and,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  have  given  his  testimony,  we  should  have 
proved  that  many  of  the  debates  wrere  carried  on  orally, 
previous  to  entering  the  minutes  which  were  the  conclusion 
of  them;  that  he  had  made  the  objection  in  oral  debate. 
And,  indeed,  without  his  having  been  called  upon  to  say  it 
himself,  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  it  must  have  been  so, 
from  what  Mr.  Hastings  states  in  his  own  minute — page  67 
of  the  printed  Evidence. 

Mr.  Hastings  says  : — 

"  That  our  resolution  upon  this  subject  may  be  unanimous,  I  agree  to  Minute  of 
add  to  the  question  the  following  words — '  and  to  be  disbanded  at  the 
end  of  the  war.'  But,  perceiving  that  the  difference  in  our  opinion  upon 
the  subject  arises,  not  from  a  disagreement  respecting  the  requisition 
simply  considered  by  itself,  but  from  a  different  understanding  of  the 
right  of  the  Company  to  exact,  under  any  pressure  of  affairs,  more  than 
the  sum  stipulated  by  the  sunnud  granted  to  Cheit  Sing  and  the  caboo- 
leat  given  him  in  return,  I  must  adhere  to  the  question  as  it  stands, 
wishing  to  avoid  the  question  of  right." 
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s  MAY  1794.  Which  question  of  right,  upon  this  dispute  that  had  arisen, 
not,  as  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  consultations,  upon  the 
written  minutes,  but  in  oral  debate  previous  to  entering  the 
minutes — upon  this  difference  of  opinion,  a  reference  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  right  was  made  to  the  Directors. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  part  of  Mr.  Francis'  dissent.  In 
page  76  of  the  printed  Evidence,  there  is  a  long  minute  of 
Mr.  Francis, — so  long  that  the  learned  Counsel  who  sum- 
med up  upon  this  Article,  who  is  an  enemy  to  garbling,  who 
wishes  never  to  misrepresent,  who  wishes  to  take  the  argu- 
ment upon  all  occasions  with  perfect  fairness — so  long  that, 
to  avoid  taking  up  your  Lordships'  time,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  read  it  through,  and  he  read  what  he  considered, 
I  suppose,  the  most  effective  parts  of  it — the  beginning  and 
end ;  but,  unfortunately,  did  somehow  pass  over  that  part  in 
which  Mr.  Francis  expresses  his  dissent  to  the  right  claimed 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  read,  if  I  have  breath 
enough — confessing  myself  to  be  considerably  exhausted — 
that  which  is  conclusive  to  show  that  Mr.  Francis  had  done, 
ineffectual  as  his  resistance  was,  all  he  could  to  save  the 
Raja ;  resisting  the  claim  of  right,  and  [desiring]  to  leave 
it  to  the  court  of  Directors  for  their  future  decision.  This 
arises  from  a  complaint  of  Cheyt  Sing  having  evaded  the 
payment  of  these  sums  at  the  time  they  were  demanded. 

MrnFrancis.      Mr.  Francis,  in  his  minute,  says  : — 

"  There  is  no  question  but  the  Rajah  must  yield  to  the  power  of  this 
Government;  and  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  member  of  this  Board  to 
His  doubts  support  its  authority,  as  long  as  its  power  is  directed  by  justice.  I  did 
as  to  the  from  the  first  express  a  doubt  whether  we  had  strictly  a  right  to  increase 
making  the  our  demands  upon  the  Rajah  beyond  the  terms  which  we  originally 
demand.  agreed  to  give  him,  which  he  consented  to,  and  which,  as  I  have  con- 
stantly understood  it,  were  made  the  fundamental  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  zemindary.  If  such  demands  can  be  increased  upon  him  at  the 
discretion  of  the  superior  power,  he  has  no  rights  :  he  has  no  property ; 
or,  at  least,  he  has  no  security  for  either.  Instead  of  five  lacks,  let  us 
demand  fifty ;  and,  whether  he  refuses  or  is  unable  to  pay  the  money,  the 
forfeiture  of  his  zemindary  may  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  it, 
unless  he  can  find  means  to  redeem  himself  by  a  new  treaty.  Having 
this  opinion  of  the  demand  itself  as  it  originally  stood,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  extraordinary  in  me  that  I  should  proceed  with  very  great  caution 
in  enforcing  any  penalties  which  may  be  proposed  to  attend  his  not 
instantly  complying  with  it.  It  appears  that  the  engagements  made  by 
the  vakeel  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Rajah,  and  that  the  vakeel 
had  not  even  a  letter  of  credence  from  his  master.  I  know  the  temper 
of  black  servants  too  well  to  punish  their  principals  for  any  acts  done  by 
them,  or  even  to  hold  them  bound,  if  not  expressly  or  virtually  confirmed 
by  themselves.  I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  said,  that  the  Board 
should  give  up  the  demand  which  they  have  already  thought  fit  to  make 
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of  the  Rajah.     That  resolution  being  passed,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  8MAT17S4. 
take  care  that  it  should  be  carried  into  execution  without  harshness  or  He  ~~  , 
violence.     The  Rajah  must  pay  the  money,  if  he  has  it ;  but  I  cannot  against  the 
conceive  why  we  should  insist  on  his  paying  it  all  at  once.     We  do  not  exaction  of 
instantly  want  it,  and  it  may  distress  him  in  the  greatest  degree  to  part  payment.6 
with  such  a  sum  at  a  single  payment.     My  opinion  is,  therefore,  that 
the  liquidation  of  the  present  extraordinary  demand  upon  him  should  be 
settled  by  kistbundy,  and  that  he  should  be  assured  at  the  same  time 
that  this  Board  will  not  make  any  further  demands  upon  him.     Under 
such  a  settlement  unanimously  agreed  to,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Rajah 
will  delay  or  evade  a  due  and  regular  execution  of  it  from  any  hopes  he 
may  conceive  of  future  relief  by  a  change  in  this  Government." 

My  Lords,  after  this,  I  should  think  it  would  scarcely  be 
contended  that  Mr.  Francis  was  in  any  degree  acquiescing. 
There  are  some  parts  in  which  the  learned  Counsel  is  led 
away  by  imagination  rather  than  by  fact :  he  says  that 
"  Mr.  Francis  gave  his  warm  and  cordial  approbation  to  this 
measure."  They  are  his  words  :  I  can  refer  to  them  in  the 
shorthand  writer's  notes.  But  there  is  another  consultation 
upon  this  very  subject,  page  77  of  the  printed  Minutes,  in 
which  he  says : — 

"  I  only  mean  to  shew  that  I  adhere  to  my  principles,  and  that  the  He  repeats 
doubts    I  have   constantly   expressed  of  the  justice  of   increasing  our  his  objection 
demands  upon  the  Rajah,  which  if  done  at  all  may  be  done  ad  libitum,  mancl. 
were  not  ill-founded." 

Now  we  have  here,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Hastings' 
assertion,  in  his  minute,  which  must  have  followed  some  oral 
debate  upon  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Francis  disputed  the  right 
existing  in  the  English  Company,  under  any  pressure  of 
affairs.  I  ask  if  there  could  be  a  more  strong  and  general 
negative  put  upon  the  claim  of  such  a  right  than  to  deny 
that  it  existed  under  any  pressure  of  affairs — a  length  to 
which,  perhaps,  I  could  not  rightly  go  ?  I  believe,  1  could 
go  to  say  we  had  no  right  indeed,  but  that  that  right  must, 
under  certain  pressure  of  affairs,  have  [been  assumed].  But 
then,  when  it  is  followed  by  those  strong  expressions  of 
Mr.  Francis — that  he  had  always  disputed  the  right;  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  Raja  were  nothing  if  left  open  to 
continual  variations  and  demands  of  this  nature — supposing 
it  true  that  Mr.  Francis  had  acquiesced,  which  I  contend  it  is 
not,  can  your  Lordships  admit  any  conclusion  that  the 
Counsel  may  be  inclined  to  draw  from  this  supposed  and 
alleged,  but  disproved,  acquiescence,  as  I  contend,  of 
Mr.  Francis  ? 

Mr.  Francis  did  all  that  a  man  in  that  situation  could  do. 
Mr.  Francis  was  without  power.  He  was  an  individual 

VOL.  IV,  D 
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s  MAT  1794  in  the  Council  opposing  the  will  of  Mr.  Hastings  who  was 
supported  by  the  majority,  and  he  did  all  that  he  could  do 
by  stating,  in  the  first  instance,  his  doubt  as  to  the  right ; 
by  having  it,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hastings,  referred  to 
the  court  of  Directors ;  by  repeating  in  subsequent  minutes 
his  opinion  with  regard  to  those  rights,  that  the  rights  of  the 
Raja  might  stand  uninjured,  and  that  at  a  future  time 
compensation  might  be  made.  I  say,  more  than  this, 
Mr.  Francis,  in  the  situation  he  then  stood,  made  all  the 
opposition  he  could  to  it ;  and  that  your  Lordships  will 
discard  from  your  judgments  any  idea  that  Mr.  Francis 
acquiesced  in  the  smallest  degree  voluntarily,  as  has  been 
stated,  or  with  any  degree  of  approbation,  to  the  making 
this  demand  upon  the  Raja  of  Benares. 

Evasion  of  These  are  the  observations  I  have  to  make  upon  the 
circumstances  attending  the  first  demand.  I  have  only  now 
to  make  observations  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the 
payment  of  it.  And  here  are  the  charges — that  he  evaded 
this,  which  is  stated  to  be  a  just  demand  ;  that  he  put  it  off 
at  different  times  ;  that  he  did  plead  inability  to  pay  it ; 
that  he  evaded  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  I  admit 
that  he  did  so.  And,  when  I  have  made  that  admission,  I 
then  say  that  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  he  should  do  so. 
From  the  instant  he  found  his  engagements  were  disregarded, 
that  the  terms  were  set  at  nought,  that  the  Government 
thought  themselves  exempt  from  them,  and  that  they  might 
make  any  new  demand  they  chose,  he  was  unwilling,  un- 
doubtedly, to  admit  the  establishment  of  a  precedent ;  [he 
endeavoured]  to  avoid  that  in  the  first  instance,  which,  if  he 
complied  with  it,  would  be  increased  upon  him,  as  it  was.  in 
fact,  afterwards,  till  he  sank  under  it. 

Such  era-          Any  person  conversant  with  India  knows  that   upon   a 

sion  to  have    ,  j      />  f  .-,  ,  •  ,      •  •  11,1 

been  ex-  demand  or  money  from  the  natives  such  is  universally  the 
plea ;  and  not  without  reason.  But  I  would  here  refer 
your  Lordships  to  what  Mr.  Hastings  himself  foretells  upon 
that  subject  in  his  minute,  stating  his  reasons  for  wishing  to 
make  the  Raja  more  independent.  It  is  in  page  54  of  the 
printed  Evidence : — 

"  He  will  expect  with  every  change  of  government  additional  demands 
to  be  made  upon  him,  and  will,  of  course,  descend  to  all  the  arts  of 
intrigue  and  concealment  practised  by  other  dependent  Rajahs,  which 
will  keep  him  indigent  and  weak,  and  eventually  prove  hurtful  to  the 
Company." 

This  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  one  of  the 
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reasons  assigned  by  him  for  preventing  such  demands  being  8  MAT  1794. 
made  upon  him.  Now  that  it  was  made  upon  him,  it  has 
produced  exactly  that  effect  Mr.  Hastings  has  described.  It 
made  him  descend  to  those  arts  of  concealment  and  intrigue 
which  are  practised  by  other  Rajas,  which  made  him 
indigent  and  weak,  and  eventually  proved  hurtful  to  the 
Company. 

But,  after  all  these  delays,  which  I  am  ready  to  admit,  and 
which  I  rather  charge  as  proofs  of  Mr.  Hastings'  criminality 
than  as  any  proof  of  disaffection  to  the  Government  on  the 
part  of  Cheyt  Sing,  to  what — admitting  all  this — did  this 
mighty  delay  amount,  in  the  payment  of  the  demand  ?  The  Thcpayment 
order  for  this  demand  was  received  by  the  Resident  at 
Benares  on  the  28th  of  August :  the  payment  was  com-  f 
pleted  upon  the  10th  of  October  following; — within  a  less  months, 
period  than  was  allowed  for  the  payment  of  his  stipulated 
tribute,  the  monthly  kists,  which  he  was  allowed  to  pay  by 
bills,  dated  fifty-one  days,  at  Bengal,  and  for  any  delay  in 
payment  of  which  he  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  only  one 
quarter  per  cent,  per  diem,  upon  the  sum  remaining  due. 
This  is  the  mighty  delay  in  complying  with  a  demand  which 
was  made  upon  him  in  violation  of  all  treaties !  And  the 
delay  I  charge  as  a  proof  of  the  criminality  of  Mr.  Hastings; 
he  having  forced  him  by  his  oppression  to  the  practice  of  all 
the  arts  of  intrigue  and  concealment  made  use  of  by  other 
dependent  Rajas,  which  he  said  would  be  the  consequence  of 
such  measures. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  CHARLES  GREY, 
ESQ.,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
IN  REPLY  ON  THE  FIRST  ARTICLE  OF  THE 
CHARGE,  RELATING  TO  BENARES  ;  12  MAY,  1794. 

12MAT1794.  MY  LORDS, — In  having  troubled  your  Lordships  with 
another  day's  attendance  upon  that  part  of  this  important 
cause  which  has  been  unworthily  committed  to  my  manage- 
ment, I  feel  how  much  some  apology  is  necessary  for  an 
encroachment  upon  your  time  which  nothing  but  necessity 
could  have  induced  me  to  make,  and  which  has  not  been 
attended  with  a  less  disappointment  of  my  own  expectations 
than  of  those  which  your  Lordships  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  formed,  in  the  present  period  of  this 
long  depending  trial. 

My  Lords,  on  a  review  of  the  various  matters  which, 
when  I  last  had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  this  Court,  I 
found  occasion  to  submit  to  your  Lordships'  consideration, 
though  much  may  have  appeared  to  have  been  insufficiently 
argued  and  many  things  most  feebly  stated,  yet  I  am  not 
conscious  that  I  wasted  your  Lordships'  time  or  my  own 
strength  in  any  discussions  that  were  not  material  to  the 
main  points  on  which  your  Lordships'  decision,  with  regard 
to  the  truth  of  the  accusations  brought  by  the  Commons 
or  the  defence  made  by  the  prisoner,  must  rest. 

My  Lords,  if  I  have  already  run  into  considerable  length — • 
into  tediousness — from  my  own  inability  to  give  a  more 
interesting  and  amusing  character  to  these  proceedings,  I 
trust  it  will  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  in 
itself  is  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  nature,  embracing 
the  transactions  of  several  years,  resting  upon  an  immense 
volume  of  evidence,  and  rendered  still  more  complicated  by 
the  generality  and  extent  of  the  matters  adduced  by  the 
Counsel  and  the  prisoner  in  his  defence.  And,  my  Lords,  I 
trust  I  shall  not  appear  to  have  erred  altogether  without 
precedent  or  without  excuse,  if,  in  answer  to  speeches  in 
which  the  learned  Counsel  consumed  eight  days,  I  have  been 
unwillingly  induced  to  consume  two.  Not  to  trespass  unne- 
cessarily, therefore,  on  your  Lordships'  indulgence,  I  shall 
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now  proceed  to  continue  my  observations  from  that  period  to  12  MAT  not, 
which  I  had  brought  them  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of,, 

T        T  i  •  -xr  TIT-  MI  11         Eecapitula- 

addressmg  your  .Lordships.  Your  .Lordships  will  recollection, 
that  I  left  off  at  that  period  of  the  transactions  stated  in  this 
Charge  when  the  payment  of  the  first  demand  of  an  addi- 
tional war  subsidy  of  five  lacs  from  the  Raja  of  Benares,  and 
over  and  above  his  fixed  and  stipulated  tribute,  had  been 
completed.  After  giving  such  answers,  as  appeared  to  me  to 
be  satisfactory,  to  the  various  arguments  brought  by  the 
Counsel  on  the  other  side,  first,  with  regard  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  engagement  subsisting  between  Cheyt  Sing 
and  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  those  general  principles 
of  right  upon  which  they  contended  that  such  a  demand  as 
this  might  be  supported,  I  have  shown  to  your  Lordships 
that,  under  none  of  the  circumstances  in  which  this  demand 
was  first  made,  in  1778 — upon  none  of  the  grounds  stated 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — could  it  be  justified ;  that  it 
could  not  be  justified  upon  the  principle  of  necessity,  the 
treasury  at  that  time,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
prisoner  himself,  being  unusually  full ;  that  it  could  not  be 
justified  under  the  idea  of  the  danger  of  an  invasion  of 
Bengal,  the  prisoner  himself  having  repeatedly  in  his 
written  opinions  disclaimed  any  such  apprehension,  and  by 
that  which  is  better  evidence  than  any  written  opinions,  by 
the  intrinsic  evidence  of  his  own  conduct  at  the  period  when 
that  demand  was  first  made ;  that  it  could  not  be  justified 
upon  any  principle  of  justice,  for  that,  admitting  the  right, 
a  partial  selection  of  Cheyt  Sing,  when  no  other  member  of 
the  state  was  called  upon  to  contribute  to  that  war  which  is 
argued  as  the  cause  of  the  necessity — the  partial  selection  of 
an  individual,  I  say,  could  not  be  consonant  to  any  principle 
of  justice ;  that  least  of  all  could  it  be  justified  upon  any 
supposed  acquiescence  of  the  other  members  of  the  Council — 
which,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Francis  at  least,  I  think,  I  succeeded 
in  completely  disproving — because,  though  participation  in 
those  acts  might  prove  them  to  have  been  criminal,  it  could 
not  absolve  him  from  guilt. 

I  have  further  shown  that  the  evasions  of  Cheyt  Sing, 
which  have  been  so  much  complained  of,  were  such  as  were 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  a  person  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  that  they  were  the  almost  necessary  result  of  such 
a  demand ;  that  the  prisoner  himself  had  foreseen  and  fore- 
told that  such  would  be  the  case ;  and  that,  after  all  these 
alleged  evasions  and  delays,  the  payment  of  this  additional 
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12  MAY  1701.  subsidy  in  the  first  year  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been  com- 
pleted within  the  time  that  was  allowed  as  matter  of  grace 
for  the  payment  of  his  stipulated  tribute.  My  Lords,  here 
I  concluded  my  observations  upon  all  the  transactions 
relative  to  the  first  demand  made,  upon  pretence  of  right  in 
the  superior  Government  to  call  for  military  assistance  in 
time  of  war  from  its  dependants,  in  the  year  1778. 
second  de-  My  Lords,  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  period  of  the 
chcytsuig,  transaction  stated  in  this  Article,  and  to  the  second  demand, 
made  in  the  year  1779.  It  is  stated  in  the  Article  that 
"the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  further,  in  or  about  the 
month  of  July,  1779,  extort  a  like  sum  of  five  lacks  of 
rupees  from  the  said  Cheyt  Sing,  under  similar  or  such  like 
pretences,  and  did  compel  the  payment  of  the  same  by 
means  of  a  military  force,  and  did  also  extort  the  payment 
of  a  further  sum  of  2,000/.  sterling,  or  thereabouts,  on 
pretence  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  said  force." 

My  Lords,  you  will  find  in  the  87th  page  of  the  printed 
Minutes  Mr.  Hastings'  motion  in  Council,  on  the   19th  of 
Difference  in  July,  1779,  for  the  renewal  of  this  demand.     The  justice  of 
stances     '  the  demand  itself  stands  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  same 
ttetwo'cL-  ground  with  that  of  the  first  demand,  in  the  year  1778 : 
some  of  the  circumstances  attending  it  are,  perhaps,  a  little 
different.   In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  by  the  learned  Counsel 
that  now,  at  least,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  accounts  respecting  the  war,  which  we  have 
before,  in  the   preceding   parts   of  this  Article,  disputed. 
They  ask  therefore,  can  it  now  be  considered  as  a  pretence 
Existence  of  of  Mr.   Hastings,  during  the  actual  subsistence  of  a  war 
Prance.  '      which  had  now  been  carried  on  between  France  and  Eng- 
land  for  more   than  a  year,  [that   he]    should   now  come 
forward  and  demand  that  aid  which  before  he  had  demanded, 
in  the  year   1778,  upon  having  received  what  we  state  to 
be  not  authentic  accounts,  but  which  the  Counsel,  I  think, 
have  sufficiently  proved,  as  I  before  admitted,  to  have  been 
such  accounts  as  would  have  justified,  and  indeed  would 
have  made  it  the  duty  of,  a  person  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
the    government   with   which   he   was    intrusted,    to   take 
measures   of,  preparation  ?     When  I  stated   this  before,  I 
hope  I  was  not  understood  to  have  given  up  anything  of  the 
Article,  or  to  have  made  any  admission  that  the  Commons 
Af1tilclfiictty  nave  been  guilty  of  any  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
accounts       Charge.     If  we  stated  that  the  accounts  were  not  authentic, 
Mr.eHast-y  AY6  u"id  so  upon  Mr.  Hastings'  own  authority.     He  sa}*s, 
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in  the  Minute  in  which  he  proposes    those    various   mea- 12  MAT  179*. 
sures : — 

"The  war  having  been  notified  to  us,  though  not  by  authority,  yet 
confirmed  by  evidence  of  such  strength  as  to  amount  to  a  degree  of 
certainty  next  to  absolute,  shall  we  proceed  upon  it  as  upon  the  grounds 
of  a  war  declared  and  notified  in  all  its  forms  ?  " 

This  is  in  page  67  of  the  Minutes. 

There,  my  Lords,  certainly,  though  stating  it  as  a  matter 
of  information  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  yet  he  con- 
ceives the  accounts  to  want  so  much  of  authority  as  to 
make  him  diffident  as  to  whether  or  no  he  would  be  justified 
in  taking  the  same  measures  as  if  a  war  were  actually 
declared  in  form.  It  was  no  otherwise  that  we  stated  it  in 
the  Article  ;  and  when  we  stated,  therefore,  that  it  was  a 
war  of  which  he  had  received  no  authentic  accounts,  I  trust 
we  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  given  any  representation  of 
it  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  representation  in  this 
minute,  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself.  But  it  is  not  worth  while 
disputing  much  that  matter.  The  learned  Counsel  asks,  was 
it  a  pretence,  now  that  war  had  been  actually  subsisting  for 
so  long  a  time  ?  Was  it  now  upon  pretence  of  a  war  which 
did  not  exist,  and  of  which  he  had  not  authentic  accounts, 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  contribute  ?  The  learned  Counsel 
are  aware,  I  think,  of  the  weakness  and  fallacy  of  their 
argument  in  putting  it  in  this  manner ;  because,  if  your  Lord- 
ships advert  to  that  part  of  the  Charge  in  which  it  is  stated 
to  be  an  uniust  pretence,  it  is  stated  that  a  war  in  Europe  is  AnEuro- 

/.  i  .  i_  j  -i  rii        i  pean  war  no 

an  unjust  pretence   tor  making  such   a  demand  on   Cneyt  ground  for 
Sing.     But  in  the  whole  of  the  argument  the  Counsel  sink  Skiing? 
the  words  "in  Europe,"  and  argue  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  war 
in  India,  and  he  immediately  expecting  an  attack  from  some 
of  the  Indian  powers.     I  do  say  that  it  is  a  pretence  not 
warranted  by  justice  for  calling   upon  Chey  t  Sing,  and  that 
calling  for  it  upon  such  pretence  would  be  of  itself  a  sub- 
stantive crime,  for  which  I  should  call  in  the  same  confidence 
upon  your  Lordships  for  your  judgment. 

Immediately  after  the  resolution  of  the  Board  to  renew 
this  demand,  in  1779,  it  was  ordered  to  be  communicated 
through  the  Resident  to  Cheyt  Sing.     And,  when  it  was  so 
communicated,  Cheyt    Sing,  as  usual,  as  is   stated  by  the  Demuron 
learned  Counsel,  and  as  I  think   is  natural,  did  plead  in-  cheyt  sin]?. 
ability  to  fulfil   this  additional  demand  upon  him ;  and  in 
the  payment  of  and  discharge  of  it  subsequent  delays,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  "  contumacious  evasions,"  did  arise.    Mr.  Graham 
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J2MATJ791.  represented  to  the  Council  tins  demur  on  the  part  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  and  complained  of  these  delays  of  Cheyt  Sing  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  printed  Evidence,  page  88,  there  is  a 
letter  of  the  16th  of  August  from  Mr.  Graham  to  Mr. 
Hastings.  Cheyt  Sing  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hastings  a  letter  which  it  will  be  material  for  your  Lord- 
ins  irtter  to  ships  to  observe,  and  which  you  will  find  in  page  89.  in 

Mr.  Hast-  U'    I    U 

in.es.  which  he  says : — 

"  I  have  been  honoured  with  your  letter,  calling  on  me  for  the  pay- 
ment of  five  lacks  of  rupees  on  account  of  the  expence  of  the  war  for 
the  present  year,  and  understand  its  contents.     My  situation  is  well 
known  to  you,  and  I  assure  you  without  reserve  that  I  have  no  ability 
left,  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  relief  for  me  but  in  the  exertion  of  your 
favour.     I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  your  desire,  who  are  my  master, 
to  support  me  your  servant;  and  last  year  you   directed  Sheik  Ally 
Mecky  that  I  should  by  any  means — by  disposing  of  my  effects,  or  by 
He  pleads  a  borrowing — make  this  one  payment,  and  I  should  not  be  called  on  in 
promise  of    future,  and  that  you  would  take  every  means  for  my  advantage  and 
from  nregu-  support,     I  accordingly  put  in  practice  every  method  in  my  power,  and 
lar  demands,  by  loans  made  good  the  requisition.     It  is  now  absolutely  out  of  my 
power  to  raise  the  sum  required,  and  I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  you 
will  be  kindly  pleased  to  excuse  me  the  five  lacks  now  demanded,  and 
that  nothing  may  be  demanded  of  me  beyond  the  amount  expressed  in 
the  pottah  which  through  your  favour  I  obtained  from  the  honourable 
English  Company." 

My  Lords,  in  this  letter,  Cheyt  Sing"  first  of  all  states — 

Avhat  it  is  material  for  your  Lordships  to  observe,  when  you 

come  to  consider  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  alleged  his  consent 

to  the  payment  of  the  first  demand — he  alleges  that  it  was 

under  a  promise  that  it  should  not  be  repeated  above  one 

year.     He  further  disputes  the  right  according  to  the  terms 

of  his  patta,  which,  he  says,  he  had  obtained  through  the 

favour  and  intercession  of  Mr.  Hastings.     These  things  it  is 

material  for  your  Lordships  to  observe,  as  heightening,  in 

my  opinion,  the  extreme  injustice  towards  this  man,  who  had 

-  been  led  to  consent  to  the  payment  of  this  demand  for  one 

year  under  the  express  promise  that  it  should  not  be  rc- 

NO  answer    peated ;    to  which    allegation,    in  his   letter,  Mr.   Hastings 

MrUHast-by  makes  no  reply,  and  never  contradicts  it,  in  any  instance  that 

ings  to  the    I  have  yet  been  able  to  find. 

In  consequence  of  the  things  complained  of  in  the  letter 

of  the  16th  of  August,  and  received  at  Calcutta  somewhere, 

I  believe,  about  the  26th,  the  Council  entered  into  a  reso- 

?s  directcdm  lu^011  to  write  to  Mr.  Graham,  in  case  the  Raja  should  make 

to  enforce  ^   any  further  excuses  or  delays,  to   send  for  the   detachment 

stationed  nearest  to  Benares,  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment 
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of  this  second  demand.  Mr.  Graham  accordingly  did  so.  i2MATi7oi. 
A  part  of  the  subsidy  had  been  discharged  in  the  mean 
time — I  believe,  to  the  amount  of  two  lacks  and  a  half — 
before  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  The  remainder  "was  not 
discharged  till  after  their  arrival ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  an 
additional  sum  of  2,000£.  was  levied  upon  the  Raia,  upon  Levy  of  an 

...  ,     .          ,          *     ,•    i          /?    !•      i          •  .1       additional 

pretence,  as  it  is  stated  m  the  Article,  or  discharging  the  sum  of  2,000;. 
expense  attending  the  march  of  these  troops.  With  regard 
to  the  demand  itself,  such  are  shortly  the  transactions  of  the 
year  1779.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
offer  any  new  observation  upon  it  to  your  Lordships,  all 
that  I  offered  upon  the  preceding  one  being  strictly  appli- 
cable. If  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Hastings  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  en- 
gagement subsisting  between  the  Company  and  Cheyt  Sing 
— that,  supposing  such  an  engagement  not  to  have  precluded 
him  from  the  right  he  contends  for,  the  exercise  of  the  right 
under  these  circumstances  was  unjust  and  improper — that 
the  selection  of  Cheyt  Sing  was  injurious  and  oppressive — 
the  same  objections  will  apply  to  the  repetition  of  the  The  same 
demand  in  1779  ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  Mr.  Hastings  attach  to8 
certainly  must  be  judged.  The  only  different  circumstance  majuis?  de" 
attending  it  is,  that  war  now  had  subsisted  for  a  year ;  that, 
instead  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  the  Counsel  have  stated 
in  their  argument  that  there  was  an  actual  deficiency.  I 
say,  admitting  the  necessity,  a  partial  selection  makes  the 
demand  unjust,  and  that  he  could  not  be  called  upon  alone 
to  contribute  to  that  necessity,  whatever  it  might  be. 

As   to   the    other   circumstance,  the    act   of  severity  in  Attempted 
occasioning  the  march  of  these  troops  to  enforce  the  pay-  onhemiV-011 
ment,  the  learned  Counsel  say.  and  with    some  degree  of  payment  of 

-,.,.,.  .  ,  -i  M      •  a  military 

plausibility  and  justice,  that  a  right  must  necessarily  imply  force. 
the  means  of  enforcing  it ;  that,  if  the  superior  Government 
had  a  right  to  make  this  demand  upon  Cheyt  Sing,  they 
must  also  be  supposed  and  understood  to  possess  the  means 
of  enforcing  it ;  and  therefore,  that,  if  the  demand  were  just 
and  proper,  the  march  of  the  troops,  if  necessary  to  enforce 
the  payment  and  satisfaction  of  that  demand,  will  be  justified 
upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  justice  of  the  demand  itself. 
If  necessary,  it  certainly  will  be  so  justified ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  was  it  necessary? 

The  learned  Counsel  say  it  was  necessary  for  this  reason, 
because  in  the  year  before  more  lenient  measures  had  been 
taken,  and  because  the  contumacy,  as  they  term  it,  had 
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12MAY 1794.  now  been  repeated;  that  it  would  have  been  trifling  with 
the  dignity  and  character  of  the  British  Government  and 
lessening  its  energy,  if  he  had  not  had  recourse  to  more 
vigorous  measures.  This  would  have  been  a  good  answer  if 
the  lenient  measures  they  had  observed  the  year  before  had 
not  been  effectual ;  but,  having  been  effectual,  the  Raja  not 
having  absolutely  refused,  but  having  made  only  these 
excuses  in  answer  to  the  demands  which  Mr.  Hastings  was 
aware  he  would  make,  and  Avhich  every  native  of  India 
when  called  upon  for  money  is  always  ready  to  make,  as  his 
only  security  against  the  increasing  demand  of  those  who 
wish  to  plunder  him,  Mr.  Hastings  might  have  expected,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  that  such  lenient  measures  as  had 
been  effectual  the  year  before  would  have  been  effectual  in 
this.  But  this,  it  seems,  did  not  suit  the  dignity  of  the 
British  Government :  and  accordingly,  without  having  taken 
any  previous  measures  to  bring  the  Raja  to  acquiescence, 
they  order  the  march  of  these  troops  to  enforce  this  pay- 
ment, and,  in  addition,  impose  upon  the  Raja  another  sum 
of  2,0001.,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  march  of 
this  detachment.  Upon  this  statement  I  leave  it  for  your 
Lordships  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  upon  the 
grounds  before  stated  by  me  the  demand  itself  was  just ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  Mr.  Hastings  was  warranted  in  exercising  such 
act  of  severity,  and  in  imposing  upon  the  Raja  what  I  can 
consider  only  as  a  fine  and  an  additional  punishment  for  a 
contumacy  of  which,  I  think,  he  had  not  been  guilty. 

Alleged  ac-  This  demand  is  justified  in  page  89,  also  upon  the  same 
-  principles  as  that  in  page  88.  And  here  we  have  again  the 
acquiescence  of  Mr.  Francis.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  no 
dispute  upon  the  proposal  for  the  renewal  of  the  demands  ; 
that  all  that  appears  upon  the  consultation  to  Mr.  Hastings' 
proposal  is,  "  Agreed  to  the  Governor  General's  proposal/' 
It  certainly  does  appear  so.  My  general  arguments  upon 
this  supposed  acquiescence  will  apply  here  as  they  did  before. 
But  I  have  this  further  remark  to  make — that  the  acquiescence 
in  the  demand  upon  the  renewed  proposal  of  this  year  was 
after  all  the  objections  that  had  been  stated  to  it  in  the  year 
1778,  when  it  had  been  determined,  not  as  Mr.  Hastings  had 
promised  Cheyt  Sing,  to  be  continued  only  for  one  year,  but 
proposed  to  the  Council  as  a  Avar  subsidy  to  last  during  the 
war;  and  that  a  reference  had  been  made  to  the  court  of  Direc- 
tors upon  the  question  of  right.  That,  pending  that  reference, 
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Mr.  Francis,  upon  the  renewed  proposal  under  these  circum-  12 MAT  1794. 
stances,  does  appear  to  acquiesce,  I  admit ;  but,  when  we 
come  to  the  further  stages  of  the  proceedings,  what  appears 
to  be  the  true  character  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Francis  ? 

Your  Lordships  will  find,  in  page  89  of  the  printed 
Minutes,  that,  upon  Mr.  Hastings  making  this  proposal  for 
the  march  of  troops,  Mr.  Francis  gave  it  his  decided 
opposition,  stating : — 

"  I  never  approved  of  the  additional  demand  beyond  the  stipulated 
tribute.  I  cannot,  therefore,  concur  in  the  measure  proposed.  I  firmly 
believe  it  to  be  unnecessary,  even  for  its  avowed  purpose,  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  it  will  be  attended  with  consequences  ruinous  to  the 
Rajah  and  to  his  country." 

This  is  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Francis'  opinion  again  in 
the  year  1779.  And  yet,  with  this  staring  them  in  the  face, 
the  learned  Counsel  seriously  argue  to  your  Lordships,  and 
hope  for  your  Lordships  to  form  your  judgment  upon  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Francis'  acquiescence ! 

But  the  learned  Counsel  do  not  stop  there  :  they  proceed  Argument 
further,  and  they  produce — or  rather  refer  to — a  letter  pro-  f^tte 
duced  by  us  of  the  14th  of  January,    1780,  written  by  the  j 
Council  to  the  court  of  Directors,  which  your  Lordships  will  178°- 
find  in  page  90,  giving  an  account  of  all  those  transactions. 
This  letter  appeared  to   be  signed   only  by  Mr.   Francis, 
Mr.  Wheler  and  Mr.  Hastings ;    and  the  learned  Counsel 
ask,  now  that  Mr.  Francis  had  a  majority — supposing  that  to 
be  the  fact  which  I  deny  to  be  the  fact,  and  which  I  would 
have  contradicted  by  the  most  unequivocal  testimony,  if  the 
Counsel  would  have  allowed  me  to  examine    Mr.   Francis 
at   the  bar — supposing  that  to  be  the  fact  which  I  deny, 
that  Mr.  Wheler  was  completely  under  the  influence  and 
dominion  of  Mr.  Francis,  they   ask,  now  that  Mr.  Francis 
had   a   majority,    that   he   could  have  written  what  letter 
he  pleased,  how  he  came  to  write  this  letter  of  the  14th  of 
January  ? 

In  attending  to  this  argument,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer,  that  this  letter  was  only  giving  an  account 
of  the  previous  transactions  of  the  Council ;  that  it  was 
drawn  up  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the  Board;  that 
Mr.  Barwell  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  it ;  that,  if  they 
suppose  Mr.  Wheler  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Francis, 
I  have  better  authority  to  assert  that  Mr.  Wheler  was  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Francis 
had  not  the  majority  they  contend  he  had;  and  that  this 
letter  was  only  a  formal  instrument  declaring  what  had  been 
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done  at  the  Board,  and  as  such  signed  by  them,  and  by  no 
means  expressive  of  their  opinions,  —  even  admitting  that 
which  I  do  not  admit,  that,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Francis  had  a 
majority  in  the  Council.  But  it  appeared  to  me  a  little 
singular,  when  I  observed  the  date  of  this  letter  and  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  Barwell  had  not  left  Calcutta  till  March 
following,  that  this  letter  should  not  appear  to  be  signed  by 
Mr.  Barwell.  I  accordingly  made  inquiry  upon  that  subject; 
and  it  turned  out  that,  by  some  accident  or  other,  a  triplicate 
of  the  letter,  instead  of  the  original,  had  been  produced  in 
evidence,  to  which  Mr.  Barwell's  signature  did  not  appear. 
We  searched  for  the  original:  we  found  it  and  produced  it 
at  the  bar  with  the  signature  of  Mr.  Barwell  !  And  there 
was  an  end  of  all  this  boasted  argument  of  the  majority  of 
Mr.  Francis.  So  much  for  the  demand  of  1779,  and  for  the 
supposed  acquiescence  of  the  other  members  of  the  Council  ! 
My  Lords,  I  now  proceed  to  the  third  demand,  in  the  year 
1780;  and  here,  if  1  admitted  that  in  the  year  1779  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury,  that  the  distress  of  the 
Company  had  commenced,  undoubtedly  I  must  admit  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  or  in  the  month  of  June 
1780,  when  this  demand  was  received,  that  distress  had  arisen 

-i  •  i     •    i  TI  -r-ii 

to  a  most  alarming  height.  But,  my  Lords,  whatever  the 
distress  of  the  Company's  affairs  might  be,  I  think  I  shall 
show  to  your  Lordships  that,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  1780, 
the  demands  upon  the  Raja  were  so  unjust,  made  under 
circumstances  so  striking,  increased  in  a  proportion  so  unrea- 
sonable, that,  whatever  the  distress  of  the  Company  might 
be,  these  demands,  renewed,  repeated,  and  heaped  upon  this 
individual  Raja,  without  the  participation  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  state,  could  not  be  justified  even  upon  the  principle 
of  this  necessity,  great  as  it  might  appear  to  be. 

^n  Pa^e  ^  °^  y°ur  lordships'  printed  Minutes,  you  will 
find  that,  on  the  22d  of  June,  Mr.  Hastings  renews  the 
proposals  for  a  subsidy  of  five  lacs  from  the  Raja  of  Benares. 
It  is  here  material  to  remark  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  this  the 
very  day  after  he  had  received  a  present  from  this  very 
Cheyt  Sing  of  two  lacs  of  rupees.  On  the  21st  of  June, 
Cheyt  Sing's  vakil,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sadanund,  at 
Calcutta,  made  Mr.  Hastings  a  present  of  two  lacs  of  rupees. 
On  the  22d  of  June,  without  any  communication  of  this 
event  to  the  Council,  Mr.  Hastings  renews  his  demand 
for  the  additional  subsidy  of  five  lacs.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Charge  that  this  must  have  been  offered  by  Cheyt  Sing 
certainly  with  a  view,  or  at  least  with  a  hope,  to  procure 
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some  remission  in  these  demands  that  were  made  upon  him  12  MAY  1701. 
and  some  favour  from  the  Governor  General.  This  is  denied 
on  the  other  part  by  the  prisoner.  With  what  other  view, 
or  what  other  hope,  it  could  be  offered,  I  leave  your  Lord- 
ships to  consider,  and  to  judge  whether  it  is  likely,  unless 
he  hoped  to  be  favoured  with  the  remission  of  the  additional 
demand  of  five  lacs,  or  some  favour,  that  he  should  add  this 
addition  of  two  lacs  to  that  which  he  was  called  upon  for, 
contrary,  as  he  states,  to  the  ability  he  possessed  to  pay  it. 
I  leave  your  Lordships  to  determine,  upon  the  face  of  this 
transaction,  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  vakil  of  Cheyt 
Sing  could  have  given  this  money  with  any  other  view  or 
any  other  purpose ;  and  I  have  only  to  state  Mr.  Hastings' 
own  account  of  it,  given  in  his  Defence  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  learned  Counsel,  on  the  other  side,  have  used  a  great  Mr.  Hast- 
deal  of  argument  in  order  to  take  from  that  Defence  the  before  the 
validity  which,  I  am  sure,  your  Lordships  will  annex  to  it.  Commons- 
I  shall  not  follow  them  through  all  their  arguments  upon 
that  subject.  They  "never  can  get  rid  of  that  Defence  as  a 
voluntary  declaration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  if  not  composed, 
superintended,  directed  and  produced,  by  him,  as  his  state- 
ment of  those  facts  upon  which  he  rested  his  defence.  And, 
my  Lords,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  recur  to  that 
Defence,  in  some  other  parts  of  the  statement  with  which 
most  unfortunately  I  shall  trouble  you  upon  this  Article,  I 
shall  here  state  Mr.  Hastings'  own  adoption  of  this  Defence, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  by  which  he  must  be  bound, 
and  of  which  the  learned  Counsel's  ingenuity  never  can  get 
rid.  In  page  377  of  the  printed  Minutes,  he  states  the 
discouragements  under  which  he  produces  his  Defence  before 
the  House  of  Commons  :  he  says:  — 

"  I  shall  mention  but  two  points ;  the  first,  is  my  being  at  all  person- 
ally committed  in  my  Defence ;  since,  in  so  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  admit  some  things  of  which  an  advantage 
might  be  taken  to  turn  them  into  evidence  against  myself." 

My  Lords,  it   is   now   contended,    and   proof   has   been  Counsel's 
brought  to  your  bar,  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  compose  this  cvade$ie° 
Defence,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  not  pledged  and  bound  by  Miuy ofit. 
it.     Now  mind  what  he  says  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
whom  he  offers  this  Defence,  in  hopes  they  will  judge  it 
sufficient  to  prevent  finding  and  bringing  this  charge  against 
him  : — 

— whereas  another  might  as  well  use  as  I  could,  or  better,  the  same  Mr.  Hast- 
materials  of  my  Defence  without  involving  me  in  the  same  consequences;  in£savows 
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against  the  cavils  of  unwarranted  inference,  and,  if  the  truth  can  tend  to 

himself  the  convict  me,  I  am  content  to  be  myself  the  channel  to  convey  it.  The 
other  objections  lay  in  my  own  breast.  It  was  not  till  Monday  last  that 
I  formed  the  resolution,  and  I  knew  not  then  whether  I  might  not  in 
consequence  be  laid  under  the  obligation  of  preparing  and  completing  in 
five  days — and  in  effect  so  it  has  proved — the  refutation  of  charges  which 
it  has  been  the  labour  of  my  accuser,  armed  with  all  the  powers  of 
Parliament,  and  at  one  time  greater,  to  compile  during  as  many  years  of 
almost  undisturbed  leisure;  but  I  know  myself  equal  to  the  under- 
taking, and  I  now  only  revert  to  my  difficulties  that  the  consideration  of 
them  may  bespeak  the  candid  allowance  of  this  honourable  House  for 
any  inaccuracies  or  for  anything  defective  which  may  appear  in  my 
Defence ;  but  I  claim  no  other  indulgence  on  this  account."* 

Here,  my  Lords,  he  avows  himself  the  author  of  this 
Defence,  which,  under  difficulties,  as  he  states,  very  great,  he 
yet  found  himself  equal  to  make,  and  to  which  he  consents 
to  be  bound  and  pledged,  as  a  true  statement  upon  these 
articles  upon  which  he  was  then  threatened  with  an  accusa- 
tion. This  I  should  think  was  sufficient ;  but  this  was  not 
all.  At  his  own  request,  this  Defence  was  given  in  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  printed  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he 
had  not  seen  it,  as  some  of  them  contended,  till  he  heard  it 
read  at  the  bar,  if  even  then  he  found  anything  in  it  which 
he  disapproved,  and  which  he  believed  not  to  convey  a 
true  statement  of  matters  upon  which  he  meant  to  rest  his 
defence — even  then  he  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
He  corrects  correcting  it,  for  he  himself  superintended  the  correction  of 
the  press.  And  now  they  come  forward  and  wish  to  per- 
suade your  Lordships  that  this  Defence  was  not  the  authentic 
declaration  of  such  matters  as  he  wished  to  rest  upon  ;  that 
his  Defence  was  composed  by  another ;  that  he  wTas  not 
responsible  for  or  bound  by  it  in  any  degree  ;  and  that  your 
Lordships  should  dismiss  it  altogether  from  your  considera- 
tion. I  am  sure  you  will  consider  that  Defence,  as  it  is,  an 
authentic  statement  given  in  by  himself  which  is  evidence 
against  himself — his  own  voluntary  confession.  But  this 
your  Lordships  must  determine.  In  this  Defence,  standing 
upon  such  authority,  Mr.  Hastings  himself  says — 

His  account  "  that  Buxcy  Sadanund,  the  confidential  servant  of  Cheit  Sing,   [had 
of  the  trans'  been  deputed  to  me   in   Calcutta  by  his  master,  to  acknowledge  his 
Sadanund.     former  ill  conduct,  and  to  assure  me  of  his  implicit  obedience  and  sub- 
mission in  future.     He  was  also  entrusted  by  his  master  to  endeavour  to 
procure  a  remission  of  the  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  five  lacks  of 
rupees,  which  the  Board  had  fixed,  as  his  proportion  of  the  expenses]  of 
the  war." 

*  Minutes  of  Mr-  Hastings'  Defence,  read  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Printed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,  p.  19. 
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Here  Mr.  Hastings  avows  that  the  principal  commission  12  MAY  179-*. 
of  this  person  was  actually  to  procure  the  remission  of  the 
payment  of  the  additional  subsidy.  And  what  does  he  do  in 
order  to  procure  that  remission  ?  He  first  expresses  great 
sorrow  for  his  former  ill  conduct,  and  promises  obedience 
and  submission  in  future ;  and  then  Mr.  Hastings  says, — 

"  I  peremptorily  refused  his  request  and  assured  him  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  [this  additional  subsidy  should  cease,  and  that  this  was  all 
he  must  expect.  Sadanund  wrote  to  his  master,  and  received  a  com- 
mission from  him  to  give  me  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  future 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  orders  of  Government.  And  he  was 
further  directed  to  request  my  acceptance  of  two  lacks  of  rupees  as  a 
present  to  myself]." 

He  is  charged  with  a  negotiation  to  procure  a  remission  of 
this  additional  subsidy.  He  promises  obedience  in  future 
in  order  to  obtain  that  remission ;  and  he  does  more — he 
offers  a  present  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  own  private  use. 
Mr.  Hastings'  reply  to  this  was  : — 

"  I  cordially  accepted  his  submission  and  assurance  of  obedience,  but  He  refuses 
[said]  that  I  must  absolutely  refuse  his  present,  which  I  did." 

If  it  stood  here,  and  that,  having  refused  his  present, 
Mr.  Hastings  had  renewed  this  proposal  of  the  annual  sub- 
sidy, this  transaction  would  not  have  worn  the  black  appear- 
ance which  at  present  it  does.  But  he  repented  of  this 
refusal,  and,  having  been  disappointed,  he  says,  in  the 
execution  of  his  plan  for  attacking  Madajee  Scindia's 
dominions — 

"  which  I  deemed  and  which  proved  to  be  of  the  most  [material  conse- 
quence, and,  being  thwarted  in  it  by  my   colleagues,  on  the  plea  of 
expense,  which  was  the  only  material  objection  made  to  it,  I  determined 
to  accept  of  the  offer  which  I  had  before  refused.     And,  on  my  return 
from  the  Council,  the  day  I  believe  that  my  plan  was  rejected,  I  sent  to  Subseqnrnt- 
Sadanund,  and  told   him  I  had   reconsidered  his  master's   offer,    and  'y  accepts  it. 
would  accept  the  two  lacks  of  rupees  ;  which  I  desired  him  to  pay  to  the 
sub -treasurer,  Mr.  Crofts ;  meaning  to  apply  this  money  to  defray  the 
expedition  against  Scindia,  and  thereby  hoping  to   obviate  the  only 
objection  which  had  been  made  to  this  important  undertaking]."* 

So  that,  on  the  very  same  day,  Mr.  Hastings,  on  his  return 
from  the  Council,  sends  to  this  person  and  accepts  that  pre- 
sent which  he  had  before  refused,  which  had  been  offered 
him  at  the  time  this  man  was  conducting  a  negotiation  and 
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endeavouring  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  additional  sub- 
sidy of  five  lacs.  What  must  have  been  the  man's  under- 
standing of  this  ?  Why,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  refused  it 
in  the  first  instance,  being  determined  not  to  grant  him  a 
remission  which  it  was  proposed  to  obtain,  but  that,  now  he 
had  altered  his  mind  and  accepted  his  present,  he  meant  to 
remit  the  five  lacs.  But  does  he  accompany  this  acceptance 
with  any  declaration  that  he  still  intends  to  adhere  to  his 
original  intention  of  exacting  the  additional  subsidy  ?  He 
does  no  such  thing.  He  receives  the  present  with  all 
the  character  and  mystery  of  guilt  attending  it ;  he  con- 
ceals it  from  his  colleagues;  and,  the  next  day,  with  the 
greatest  breach  of  faith  to  this  man  and  greatest  tyranny 
and  injustice,  he  comes  and  renews  the  demand  of  this 
five  lacs ! 

Here  I  must  observe,  en  passant,  that  upon  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Council  in  this  proposal  a  great  deal  is  rested, 
and  particularly  upon  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Francis  in 
this  additional  demand,  in  the  year  1780,  when  he  now, 
as  it  is  contended,  had  an  acknowledged  majority.  But  will 
your  Lordships  give  any  weight  whatever  to  this  argument 
of  the  acquiescence  of  the  Council,  when  you  hear  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had,  the  day  before,  received  a  present  of  two 
lacs  from  this  very  person  upon  whom  he  is  going  to  impose 
this  additional  subsidy,  with  which  he  never  acquainted  the 
Council  either  then  or  afterwards?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
Council  would,  if  they  had  been  aware  that  so  great  a  sum 
as  two  lacs  had  already  been  received,  have  acquiesced  in 
Mr.  Hastings'  proposal  for  a  renewal  of  the  demand  ?  Your 
Lordships  will  hold  it  to  be  certainly  improbable  that  they 
should  do  so ;  and,  I  am  sure,  this  argument  of  the  acquies- 
cence, in  the  first  instance  at  least,  you  will  dismiss  as 
certainly  unworthy  your  consideration.  My  Lords,  the  fact 
is  that  Mr.  Hastings  never,  either  then  or  afterwards,  com- 
municated this  to  the  Council ;  that,  a  question  having 
arisen  respecting  the  quarter  from  which  these  two  lacs  had 
been  received  which  had  excited  some  suspicion,  it  was  at 
last  brought  out  by  a  confidential  agent  of  his,  in  an  examina- 
tion before  the  House  of  Commons.  But  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  conceal  it  your  Lordships  cannot  doubt,  in  the 
first  place,  from  his  own  statement,  and  in  the  next,  from  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Larkins.  Mr.  Larkins  expresses  an 
apprehension  that  Sadanund  might  betray  Mr.  Hastings' 
acceptance  of  this  present  to  some  person  or  other ;  and  he  is 
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asked — whom    he    imagines    Sadanund    had    betrayed    the  12  MAY  1794. 
secret  to?     He  says, 

"  I  did  not  apprehend  any  particular  person  that  Sadanund  had 
betrayed  Mr.  Hastings  to,  but  did  suppose  it  very  possible  that  Sada- 
nund would  have  told  Mr.  Francis  this  very  circumstance." 

With  this  intention,  therefore,  to  conceal  it,  can  your 
Lordships  doubt  as  to  the  fairness  of  this  transaction  ?  Can 
your  Lordships  doubt,  upon  the  statement  I  have  made,  of 
the  view  and  hope  with  which  this  was  offered  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ?  Can  you  doubt  that  Mr.  Hastings,  by  accepting  this 
present  in  the  manner  he  did  accept  it,  encouraged  such  a 
hope  in  the  Raja  ?  And,  then,  can  your  Lordships  hesitate 
to  say  that  he  is  guilty  of  additional  injustice,  in  coming  the 
next  day,  directly  upon  the  back  of  the  receipt  of  a  present 
of  this  nature,  and  making  this  additional  demand  upon  the 
unfortunate  Raja  ?  And  then,  as  an  argument,  it  is  seriously  silence  of 
urged  here,  that  Cheyt  Sing  never  claimed  any  such  hope  upon  the"8 
or  expectation ;  because,  forsooth,  he  never  in  any  of  his  sub-  su 
sequent  representations  to  Mr.  Hastings  alluded  to  this 
receipt  by  Mr.  Hastings  !  I  admit  he  never  did  so  ;  and  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons — he  knew  too  well  to  whom  he  was 
writing.  He  knew  too  well  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  such  an  accusation  on  his  part  against  a  person 
possessing  the  power  and  authority  with  which  Mr.  Hastings 
was  at  that  time  invested. 

After  having  received  a  present  to  the  amount  of  two  lacs, 
as  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  very  next  day,  on  the 
22d  of  June,  proposes  to  renew  the  demand  for  the  addi- 
tional subsidy.  The  same  pleas  of  inability  were  urged  this 
year,  as  in  the  former  year,  on  the  part  of  Cheyt  Sing. 
However,  the  first  payments  of  the  subsidy  were  made  at  Payment  in 
something  of  an  earlier  period  than  they  had  been  in  the  subsidy.  e 
preceding  years.  Your  Lordships  will  find  the  dates  of 
them  accurately  given  in  page  111  of  the  printed  Minutes, 
in  the  note  upon  the  Narrative ;  and  you  will  find  that  by 
the  3d  of  August  one  lac  had  been  discharged,  and  by  the 
24th  of  September  two  lacs  and  47,000  rupees  of  the  addi- 
tional subsidy  had  been  paid,  which,  taking  in  the  amount  of 
the  two  lacs  received  as  a  present  from  Sadanund,  would 
have  made  a  payment  of  the  whole  additional  subsidy  of  five 
lacs,  as  exacted  in  the  first  year,  with  a  deficiency  of  only 
53,000  rupees.  So  that  I  have  a  right  to  state  that  on  the 
24th  of  September  Cheyt  Sing  had  actually  discharged  the 
additional  subsidy  of  five  lacs  which  Mr.  Hastings  and  the 
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12  MAY  1791.  Council  had  determined  to  exact  from  him  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  war.  This  payment  of  the  two  lacs  was  unknown 
to  the  Resident  at  Benares  —  was  unknown  to  the  Council, 
who  were  acquainted  only  with  the  additional  demand  of 
five  lacs.  And,  after  having  made  good  his  first  payment  up 
to  the  3rd  of  August,  at  which  time  he  had  discharged  a  lac, 
other  delays  occurred,  and  Mr.  Fowke  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Council  complaining  of,  what  is  there  termed,  the  evasions  of 

Anger  of  Mr.  Cheyt  Sing.  Mr.  Hastings  then,  furious  at  this  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Raja,  comes  with  this  letter  of  Mr.  Fowke's  in 
n*s  hand  to  the  Council,  threatening  his  vengeance  for  this 
contumacious  resistance  to,  what  he  terms,  the  just  demands 
of  his  superior  Government,  which  he  was  bound  to  comply 
with  in  so  great  distress  ;  and  lie  proposes  to  the  Council  to 
conduct  itself  with  great  severity  towards  him.  He  unfor- 
tunately, however,  at  the  time  he  complained  of  the  Raja's 
remissness  in  making  this  payment,  still  forgot  to  tell  them 
that  he  had  received  a  present  of  two  lacs,  which  would  at 
that  time  have  left  the  Raja  in  arrear  only  53,000  rupees. 
[Omitting]  that  transaction  altogether,  he  complains  of  the 
Raja's  contumacious  evasions  of  this  demand,  and  proposes 
severe  measures.  And  here  we  have  much  stress  again  laid 
upon  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Francis.  In  consequence  of 
these  letters,  the  Board  order  — 

Mr.  Fowke    "  that  Mr.  Fowke  do  inform  the  Rajah  that  the  Board  are  much  dis- 

i?  directed     pleased  with  those  affected  delays,  knowing  his  ability  to  make  imme- 
to  insist  on     V   ,  ,.   .,  ,    .,        J   ',  ,  ,     ,  ,  n  .     I.  ,  . 

immediate     uiate  payment  or  the  subsidy  ;  and  that  he  peremptorily  require  him  to 

payment.  discharge  it.  Ordered;  —  that  Mr.  Fowke  be  desired  to  remit  the 
sum  when  received,  by  shroffs  if  possible,  or  by  any  safe  mode  of  remit- 
tance, to  Major  Camac,  for  the  expenses  of  the  detachment  under  his 
command  ;  and  that  Major  Camac  be  advised  accordingly." 


quececo  Lords,  the  Counsel  say  this  happened  [on  the  21st  of 

Mr.  Francis.  August  ;  but  it  happened,]  not,  as  is  stated  by  some  inac- 
curacy, on  the  21st  of  August,  but,  as  the  date  of  the  con- 
sultation will  prove,  upon  the  7th  of  September.  They 
say  ;  —  "  This  happened,  as  it  will  be  material  to  recollect,  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  the  subsequent  part  of  the  charge,  upon 
the  21st  of  August  1780,  and  it  is  in  page  93.  So  that  here 
Mr.  Francis  concurs  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board  with 
Mr.  Hastings.  By  his  opposition  to  that  resolution  he  might 
have  carried  it  the  other  way  ;"  —  arguing  always  that 
Mr.  Francis  could  command  the  absolute  acquiescence  of 
Mr.  Wheler  :—  «  '  That  he.  Mr.  Fowke,  do  inform  the  Rajah 
that  the  Board  are  much  displeased  with  these  affected 
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delays,  knowing  his  ability  to  make  immediate  payment.'  12 MAT  iv<u. 
Did  Mr.  Francis,  or  did  he  not,  know  the  ability  of  the  Raja 
to  make  immediate  payment,  in  1780,  when  he  signed  a  con- 
sultation stating  that  to  be  a  fact  within  his  knowledge  ?  I 
have  so  high  a  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Francis  that 
whatever  he  states  to  be  a  fact  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  merely 
because  he  states  it ;  and,  upon  the  ground  of  his  having 
stated  that  in  the  year  1780, 1  take  it  to  be  a  fact  beyond  all 
controversy,  and  they  are  calumniators  who  would  state  the 
reverse :  it  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Francis 
that  they  were  affected  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Raja/'* 
This  is  the  argument  which  the  Counsel  found  upon  this 
transaction. 

It  occurred  to  me,  upon  reference  to  the  dates,  that,  on  the 
7th  of  September  1780,  it  was  not  very  probable  that 
Mr.  Francis  could  have  been  present  in  the  Council.  When 
the  learned  Counsel  on  the  other  side  recollect  an  event 
which  had  lately  taken  place,  they  will  see  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  should  be  there.  But  I  own  I  was  surprised  Mr. Francis 
that  there  should  be  so  clear  evidence  of  his  not  being  pre-  at  th?  con* 
sent  in  the  very  page  from  which  the  learned  Counsel  was  sultatlont 
quoting.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  arguing  upon  his 
supposed  acquiescence  in  this  minute,  at  the  consultation  in 
which  he  supposed  him  to  have  been  present,  if  he  had  only 
been  at  the  pains  to  look  at  the  top  of  the  page,  where  the 
names  of  the  members  are  inserted  who  were  present  at  the 
Council,  he  would  have  found  that  if  Mr.  Francis  had  been 
there  he  would  not  have  had  a  majority,  because  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  and  Mr.  Hastings  were  both  present;  in  the  next 
place,  that  Mr.  Francis  was  indisposed!  And  here  again  is 
another  of  those  brilliant  arguments  founded  upon  the 
acquiescence  of  Mr.  Francis,  which  all  along  have  pretty 
much  as  good  foundation  in  fact  as  the  instances  I  have 
stated. 

I  was  a  little  inaccurate  in  saying  the  two  lacs  and  a  half 
were  completed  on  the  7th  :  they  were  not  completed  till 
the  24th.     But  additional  complaints  after  this  came  from 
Mr.  Fowke,   stating  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  promises, 
the  Raja  still  put  off  the  payment  by  affected  delays.     This  Further  de- 
letter  of  Mr.  Fowke  is  dated  the  27th  of  September,  when,  Jgt«rS» 
as  I  have  stated,  two  lacs  and  47,000  rupees  of  the  addi-  ^J*- 


*  See  speech  of  Mr.  Dallas,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 
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12MAT1794.  tional  subsidy  had  been  actually  discharged.  Mr.  Hastings 
says : — 

"  Such  an  instance  of  contempt  shown  by  the  Rajah  of  Benares  to  the 
authority  of  this  Government,  at  the  time  in  which  his  fidelity  and  gra- 
titude for  the  many  obligations  which  he  owes  to  it  ought  to  have 
prompted  him  to  make  a  voluntary  tender  of  that  aid  which  he  now 
refuses  after  repeated  promises  to  grant  it,  merits  some  mark  at  least  of 
the  resentment  of  the  Board.     For  that  reason,  I  must  recommend  that 
Mr.  Fowke  be  directed  to  demand  instant  payment  of  the  balance  due  of 
Mr.  Hast-      his  subsidy  ;  and,  if  he  shall  not  have  paid  it  at  the  time  of  the" receipt 
ings  pro-        of  ^is  letter,  to  exact  from  him  in  the  name  of  the  Board  the  further 
Fnflfetion  of    sum  of  one  lack  of  rupees,  as  a  fine  for  his  past  disobedience ;  that,  to 
a  fine  of  one  enforce  this  order,  Brigadier  General  Hibbert  be  directed  to  issue  orders 
to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  battalions  of  the  nearest  station  to 
Benares  to  march  immediately  to  that  place,  and  to  wait  such  orders  as 
may  be  hereafter  transmitted  to  them.     In  the  meantime  the  Board  may 
be  informed  of  the  reception  given  by  the  Rajah  to  the  present  order, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  such  as  shall  render  it  unnecessary  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  him." 

My  Lords,  here  is  Mr.  Hastings  then,  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  upon  the  27th  of  September,  proposing  to  the 
Council  and  carrying  a  resolution,  in  consequence  of  this 
delay  in  the  payment,  to  impose  a  fine  upon  the  Raja  of  a  lac 
of  rupees  for  his  disobedience  and  his  contumacy,  and  to 
enforce  it  by  ordering  a  detachment  from  the  nearest  station. 

My  Lords,  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  stated  of  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  that  had  been  discharged  and  included 
in  the  two  lacs  :  I  will  here  urge  it  us  another  argument 
respecting  what  has  been  alleged  about  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Council,  that,  at  the  time,  Mr.  Hastings  never  informed 
them  of  the  receipt  of  two  lacs,  which  probably  would  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  their  determination.  Whether  in 
consequence  of  this  threat,  or  not,  I  will  not  presume  to 
determine,  however,  after  some  more  delays,  on  the  18th  of 
fhajr^eint  of  October,  Mr.  Fowke  writes  to  the  Council  that  the  whole  of  the 

the  balance    .     ,  111  TI  i  -,    i 

of  the  sub-  balance  had  been  discharged  ;  and  the  march  of  the  troops,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  from  Mr.  Fowke,  was  countermanded. 
This  letter  was  received  at  Calcutta  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

The  fine  is    What  happened  ?— This  fine  was  remitted.     The  march  of 

rciuiueu.          1  -i-ii-i.il/> 

the  troops  was  countermanded ;  but  did,  therefore,  the 
demands  on  the  Raja  for  this  year  cease  ? — No,  my  Lords  ; 
on  this  very  day,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  when  they 
received  accounts  of  the  completion  of  this  payment  of  the 
additional  subsidy  of  five  lacs,  which  with  the  two  that  had 
been  taken  from  Sadanund  made,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
a  payment  of  seven,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  tribute — 
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on  that   very  day   Mr.   Hastings   conies   and    proposes   in  12  MAIM 79*. 
Council  another  demand: — to  ask  the  Raja  to  furnish  such  jjr. Hast- 
cavalry  as  he  could  spare  for  the  assistance  of  the  Company,   ^"further"8 
I  here  must  admit,  what  has  been  urged  and  dwelt  upon  demandon 
by  the  learned  Counsel,  that  the  distress  of  the  Company's  tor  cavalry. 
affairs  was   now  at  the   greatest  height.      They  have  not 
exaggerated  the  distress  of  that  period.    They  have  not  gone  Distress  of 
too  far  in  borrowing  a  description  from    that   specimen  ofpany. 
matchless  eloquence  which,  if  it  existed  without  any  other 
proof,  would  hand    tha    author    of  it   down  to  posterity   as 
the  most  eloquent  man  that  existed.*     It  was  at  that  period 
when  Hyder  Ali  [had  invaded  the  Carnatic  with  a  force  of 
100,000  men,  and  was  threatening  the  settlement  of  Madras.] 
It  was  at  this  period  of  horror  everywhere  prevailing  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Company,  in  this  situation  of  distress, 'I 
admit,  that  Mr.  Hastings  made  an  additional  demand  of  cavalry 

from  the  Raia  of  Benares.    But  though  the  distress  increased,  i".i"sti'eof 
i    .1      •*,.,.          fi/-t  •  1-1  demanding 

though  the  calamities  ot  the  Company  increased  to  this  alarm-  amnom 

ing  degree,  were  there,  therefore,  to  be  no  demands  upon  any  exclusively. 
but  this  unfortunate  Raja?  was  he  the  only  person  to  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  upon  all  occasions  of  these  calamities  ? 
Was  there  a  war  in  Europe, — to  whom  do  they  apply  but  to 
the  Raja  of  Benares  ?  Was  the  settlement  of  [Madras] 
threatened  with  an  attack, — to  whom  do  they  apply  but  to 
the  Raja  of  Benares  ?  Is  Bombay  in  danger  ? — has  Hyder 
Ali  made  an  irruption  into  the  Carnatic? — do  you  apprehend 
a  Mahratta  invasion  ?  Exact  a  subsidy  from  the  Raja  of 
Benares.  All  this  without  a  contribution,  however  small, 
from  any  other  persons  who  were  members  of  the  same 
state  and  equally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Benares  ! 
Let  them  state  these  calamities  to  amount  to  what  they  state 
them,  and  let  them  show  that  horrible  scene  of  desolation 
and  ruin  produced  by  the  irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the 
Carnatic,  and  then  let  them  justify  this  demand,  if  they 
c.m,  which  is  made  singly  upon  Cheyt  Sing  ;  completed  upon 
the  very  day  on  which  he  made  that  enormous  payment  of 
seven  lacs,  at  the  time  when  no  other  member  of  the  British 
empire  was  called  upon  to  contribute. 

Your  Lordships  will  not  justify,  even  on  the  principle 
of  necessity,  demands  so  extravagant  and  disproportioned  as 
these  demands,  thus  made  and  increased  upon  the  Raja. 
And,  when  they  were  thus  increased  upon  him,  will  you 

*  See  Mr.  Law's  speech,  vol.  ii.  p.  631. 
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12  MAY  1791,  wonder  at  his  evasions — at  any  endeavour  that  he  might 
make  to  avoid  such  demands  being  made  upon  him  at 
pleasure  ?  The  instant  you  departed  from  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  which  secured  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
territories,  under  the  payment  of  a  certain  stipulated  tribute 
and  nothing  more,  he  had  no  longer  any  security.  The  pre- 
cedent once  established,  it  might  be  increased  upon  him, 
as  it  was  increased  upon  him,  either  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  or  the  avarice  or  vengeance  of  the 
person  who  presided  in  it. 

Ohe.yt  sing  Will  you,  therefore,  think  that  Cheyt  Sing  was  criminal 
cvadfngde-  f°r  endeavouring  by  pretended  excuses,  even  if  they  could  be 
InTrea^of  Prove(^  to  ^e  pretended — by  any  excuses  he  made — to  avoid 
faith.  subjecting  himself  to  oppression  of  this  nature  ;  or  will  you 

not  rather  condemn  the  person  who  had  driven  him  to  this 
necessity,  who,  contrary  to  good  faith,  policy,  and  that  sacred 
trust  he  held  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  exacted  those 
demands  from  him,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  engagements, 
supported  by  no  right,  and  not  even  justified  upon  that 
principle  of  necessity  which  he  invariably  urges  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  his  actions  ?  You  will  not  admit  that  it  can  be 
justified  upon  such  grounds. 

He  made  then,  on  the  2nd  November,  the  very  day  that 
he  received  an  account  of  the  payment  of  the  additional  sub- 
sidy— the  five  lacs,  making,  with  the  two  lacs  from  Sadanund, 
a  payment  over  and  above  his  stipulated  tribute  in  that  year 
alone  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees — he  asked  for  an  addition  of 
cavalry.     This,   in  the    first   place,  was   stated   in   general 
terms — as  many  as  the  Raja  could  spare.     Afterwards    a 
TWO  thou,     specific  number  was  mentioned,  and  2,000  were  demanded. 
4emdandldry  ^7  Lords,  upon  the  lowest   computation,  the  expense  of 
3,000    cavalry  would  be  greater  than  any  thing  that   had 
been  demanded  from  him  in  this  year.     But  it  is  said  that 
the  expense  would  not  be  greater  to  him,  and  would  not  be 
felt  by  him  at  least,  because  he  had  these  troops  actually  on 
foot ;  and  he  was  only  called  upon  to  furnish  as  many  from 
those  which  he  had  now  in  his  pay  [as  he  could  spare],  and 
whom  it  would  not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  a  superior 
Government  not  to  leave  idle  in  his  possession,,  at  a  time  of 
ao  much  necessity. — I  hope  I  state  the  argument  fairly :  I 
The  number  am  sure  I  mean  so  to  do. — When  they  state  this  so  broadly, 
troops Raja  s  I  should  have  thought    it  incumbent  upon   them   to    have 
fn1exeess°ofe  stated  some  proof  of  their  assertion  :  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
menisq"irc"  know  where  they  find,  in  any  evidence  that  has  been  pro- 
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ducecl,  any  proof  that  will  satisfy  your  Lordships'  minds  that  12  MAT  1704. 
the   Raja  had  such  a  body  of  cavalry    as  could  be  spared 
with  safety  from  his  collections  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  that  they  were  not  necessary 
to  his  collections ;  and  this  is  rested  upon  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Markham.  I  have  to  refer  your  Lordships  principally, 
for  an  answer  to  this,  to  the  evidence  which  was  produced  by 
us  in  reply  from  Mr.  Duncan's  report;  in  which  you  will 
find,  from  the  spirit  of  the  zamindurs  in  that  country,  that,  in 
the  time  of  Bulwant  Sing — that,  in  the  time  of  Cheyt  Sing — 
and  that,  even  after  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing,  it  was  A  large  force 

i  •  i         i  i      i       i         />    .  •  i        necessary  for 

necessary  to  employ  a  considerable  body  ot  troops  in  order  the  coiicc- 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenues.  But  I  would  refer  revenu 
also  to  an  evidence  of  their  own,  produced  for  another 
purpose,  namely,  to  prove  Cheyt  Sing's  disaffection :  I  mean, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Graham,  which  your  Lordships  will  find 
in  page  1G04  of  the  printed  Minutes,  in  which  he  is  giving 
proofs  of  Cheyt  Sing's  disaffection  ;  one  of  which  is,  that  at 
a  period,  in  J  777,  he  had  been  collecting  troops  at  Ram- 
nagur,  which,  he  says,  was  additionally  suspicious,  because 
the  removal  of  his  troops  from  the  mufussal  at  this  period 
of  the  season  is  evidently  incompatible  with  the  success  of 
his  collections. 

"Will  your  Lordships  then  adopt,  not  only  after  the 
testimony  we  have  given  ourselves,  but  upon  this  which  they 
have  given — will  you  adopt  what  Mr.  Markham  says — that 
a  hundred  horse  will  be  sufficient  for  his  collections ;  or  will 
you  believe  what  Mr.  Duncan  says — that  from  the  time  of 
Bulwant  Sing  it  had  been  necessary  to  use  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  enforcing  the  collections  ;  and  what 
Mr.  Graham  says — namely,  that  his  bringing  them  from  the 
collections  was  a  suspicious  circumstance,  because  they 
could  not  be  spared  without  endangering  their  failure  ? 

But  what  is  the  proof  that  he  had  them  at  all — at  least,  to  Evidence  of 

i  iii  iii/^t  ir^i       ^r-  Mai'k- 

the  number  that  has  been  stated  by  the  Counsel?     borne  he  ham  as  to 
certainly  must  have  had.     Mr.  Markham  says  that  he  had  Of  the'i 
from  2,500  to  3,000.—  You  will  find  it  in  page  1691  of  thetro°I)S- 
printed  Minutes : — 

"  What  was  the  number  of  his  cavalry  at  that  time  ?  " — "  I  thought 
he  had  between  2,000  and  3,000 ;  2,500  I  thought  he  had,  but  afterwards 
it  proved  that  he  had  many  more,  to  the  number  of  3,000 — I  believe, 
more  than  3,000 ;  that  is,  I  mean  after  the  disturbances  were  over,  and 
that  we  had  experienced  his  horse  in  the  field." 

Why,  my  Lords,  what  sort  of  proof  is  this  ?  Mr.  Markham, 
without  giving  you  any  account  of  his  means  of  knowledge, 
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says,  he  thought  he  had  2,COO  or  3,000.  "What  made  him 
think  so?  Why,  he*thought  so  from  the  number  of  horse  he 
had  in  the  field  when  in  actual  war  against  the  British 
Government.  How  does  it  appear  that  he  had  these  troops, 
from  which  it  is  now  contended  that  it  was  an  act  of  con- 
tumacy and  disobedience  in  him  to  refuse  to  contribute  such 
a  number  as  the  necessities  of  the  Company  at  that  time 
required  ?  Why,  my  Lords,  such  proof  as  will  not  be 
regarded  by  your  Lordships.  And  the  heaping  upon  him  two 
additional  demands  in  this  manner,  I  am  sure,  whatever  the 
necessities  of  the  Company  may  be  stated  to  be,  must  be 
regarded  by  your  Lordships  as  an  act  of  monstrous  injustice 
and  oppression. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  conclude 
upon  this  point,  it  would  be  worth  your  Lordships'  while  to 
attend  to  what  the  amount  of  the  Raja's  expenditure  for 
that  year  must  have  been.  He  paid,  as  your  Lordships  will 
find  in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  70,  twenty-two  lacs, 
seventy  thousand  rupees,  which  is  [220,000]  pounds  sterling, 
a  fixed  stipulated  tribute.  This  tribute  he  was  to  remit  to 
Calcutta.  And,  my  Lords,  we  have  given  in  evidence  that 
from  the  expense  of  remittance  he  was  allowed  a  deduction 
of  two  per  cent.,  which  your  Lordships  will  find,  page  334 
of  the  printed  Minutes,  in  a  letter  from  the  Council  to  the 
Directors,  stating  that  Chey  t  Sing  has  now  agreed  to  pay  the 
amount  of  his  tribute,  being  sicca  rupees  22,  66,  180,  into 
the  treasury  at  Calcutta,  by  equal  monthly  kists  or  instal- 
ments, and  is  to  receive  two  per  cent,  premium  on  the 
amount  for  the  charge  of  remittance. 

Now,  my  Lords,  examining  Mr.  Markham  upon  this 
question  —  in  page  1729  of  the  Evidence  —  we  asked  him:  — 

*'  ^  ^a*  does  *he  exchange  of  remittance  of  these  sums  of  money 
amount  to  ?  "  —  "  I  cannot  inform  you."  "  Do  you  not  think  they 
amounted  from  two  to  fourteen  per  cent.?"  —  "The  exchange,  as  I 
yesterday  stated,  varied  every  day."  "  Do  you  think  it  ever  was  less 
than  two  per  cent.  ?  ''  —  "  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  less  than  two  per 
cent."  "  Do  you  think  it  sometimes  amounted  to  above  fourteen  per 
cent.  ?  "  —  "  T  have  known  fourteen  per  cent,  and  I  have  known  two  and 
a  half,  which  I  put  as  extremes."  "  Whether  six  per  cent,  be  a  proper 
medium?"  —  "The  honourable  Manager  is  carrying  me  away  without 
necessity,  for  the  exchange  of  twenty-two  lacks  and  a  half  or  twenty- 
three  lacks  is  settled  in  the  pottah  and  cabooleat  of  the  Rajah,  and  there- 
fore I  refer  to  that  for  a  certainty."  "  Whether  six  per  cent,  be  a  fair 
medium  ?  "  —  "  The  fact  is  in  the  pottah  and  the  cabooleat."  "  What  in 
fact  does  the  remittance  of  money  from  Benares  to  Calcutta  cost  upon 
an  average,  as  near  as  you  can  tell?"  —  "I  will  answer  the  question;  — 
that  what  he  was  to  pay  was  an  agreement  between  himself  and  the 
Company  ;  but,  with  respect  to  any  other  sums,  I  can  say  no  more  than 
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what  has  been  stated,  which  was  six  per  cent.— I  should  say  it  might  be  12  MAY  I79i. 
seven  or  more." 

Now  the  first  thing  I  have  to  remark  here  is,  that  that 
assertion  of  Mr.  Markham — that  what  he  was  to  pay  was 
settled  by  an  agreement  between  him  and  the  Company — is 
expressly  contradicted  by  that  letter  which  I  have  read  from 
the  Council  to  the  Directors,  at  the  time  that  the  payment 
of  this  tribute  was  first  of  all  settled,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  there  was  no  agreement  made,  further  than  that  he 
should  be  allowed  two  per  cent,  for  the  expenses  of  remit- 
tance. Then,  if  the  expense  of  remittance  was,  as  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  has  stated,  from  six  to  seven  per  cent.,  the  Raja  must 
have  been  at  a  loss  of  so  much  as  that  sum  exceeds  the 
two  per  cent.,  which  is  the  only  allowance  made  to  him  in 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  ;  for  there  is  no  such  agree- 
ment as  Mr.  Markham  states,  the  only  indulgence  being 
an  allowance  of  two  per  cent,  for  the  expense  of  remit- 
tance, and  he  must  himself  have  stood  the  loss  of  all  over 
and  above  that  in  the  expense  of  remittance.  Stating  this 
from  Mr.  Markham — which  I  dare  say  was  not  unfavourably 
stated — at  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  deducting  two  per  cent. 
from  that,  the  expense  of  the  remittance  of  the  stipulated 
tribute  would  be  about  a  lac  of  rupees,  or  10,000/.  sterling. 
It  is  not  necessary,  I  believe,  to  calculate  the  expense  of 
remittance  upon  the  war  subsidy.  This,  as  it  was  paid  at  Amount  of 
Benares,  was  54,000/.  sterling.  The  present  in  gold  niohurs  ^a^.sfor 
by  Sadanund  would  be  23,87 II  The  whole  making 
346,5647.  That  would  be  the  amount  of  the  demands  made 
upon  the  Raja  in  that  year,  taking  them  altogether. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  [the  fact  is  considered  of]  his  whole  Amount  of 
net  revenue  being  stated  by  Mr.  Markham  at  forty -six  lacs, reveDUe- 
and  what  he  could  save,  exclusive  of  the  annual  tribute, 
being  estimated  by  him  at  eleven  lacs,  I  will  leave  your 
Lordships  to  judge  how  much  could  be  left  to  this  person  of 
his  revenue,  in  that  year  in  which  these  increased  demands 
were  paid.  Out  of  this  eleven  he  paid  at  once  seven  lacs  in 
a  present  by  Sadanund  and  in  his  additional  subsidy.  I 
state  the  cavalry  at  so  much  more.  And,  with  the  expense  of 
remittance,  and  the  establishment  which  a  man  in  his  situ- 
ation must  keep  up,  I  am  convinced,  if  you  add  them  all 
together,  your  Lordships  will  find  them,  upon  the  showing  of 
figures  which  cannot,  need  any  argument  whatever,  to  exceed 
the  whole  amount  of  his  revenue  that  year. 
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12MATJ794.  .  My  Lords,  I  have  not  troubled  your  Lordships,  upon 
Conduct  of  these  two  demands  of  the  additional  subsidy  of  five  lacs 
MI.  Francis.  jn  the  year  1780,  and  upon  the  demand  of  cavalry,  with 
any  arguments  upon  Mr.  Francis'  acquiescence.  During 
the  period  that  I  speak  of,  the  concealment  from  him  and 
from  the  Council  of  the  receipt  of  the  two  lacs  by  Sada- 
nund  would  of  itself  effectually  destroy  any  arguments 
which  the  Counsel  can  derive  from  that  supposed  acquies- 
ence.  But,  my  Lords,  at  that  period  Mr.  Francis  certainly 
stood  in  somewhat  of  a  particular  situation ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  demand  of  cavalry,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1780, 
I  believe  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  an  ineffectual 
opposition  to  the  measures  which  he  found  it  impossible  for 
him  to  prevent.  He  was  then  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
England,  and  actually  left  Calcutta  in  the  course  of  the  very 
month  when  this  last  demand  was  made.  But  I  deny  that 
Mr.  Francis  could  ever  have  had  power  to  prevent  it. 

I  offered  to  the  Counsel — and  I  wish  that  they  could  now 
accept  it — to  call  Mr.  Francis  into  that  box  and  subject  him 
to  all  their  cross-examination  ;  and  I  am  convinced  of  what 
your  Lordships'  judgment  would  have  been  upon  his  evidence 
— if  they  had  not  prevented  it — with  respect  to  the  influence 
he  had  over  Mr.  "Wlieler,  and  the  power  of  preventing 
the  constant  repetition  and  extension  of  the  demands  upon 
the  Raja  of  Benares.  The  question  was  asked  and  the 
answer  was  given.  Mr.  Francis  gave  a  decided  No  !  to  the 
question — which  by  some  accident  does  not  appear  upon  the 
printed  Minutes.  Perhaps  it  was  proper  it  should  not,  your 
Lordships  having  determiued  not  to  receive  his  evidence. 
The  grounds  of  that  determination  it  certainly  is  not  for  me 
O2?.jc(-tion  now  to  dispute :  I  dare  say  your  Lordships  were  actuated  by 
counsel  to  the  best  principles  in  giving  the  determination  you  did.  But, 

his  examina-      i  ,  i         /"<  i  •  i  j  i 

tion.  when  the  Counsel  Avere  arguing  so  much  upon  the  sup- 

posed acquiescence  of  Mr.  Francis,  I  should  have  thought  it 
common  candour  and  common  fairness,  where  nothing  more 
than  their  consent  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  it  sub- 
stantiated or  contradicted  by  his  testimony,  that  they  would 
have  given  that  consent,  and  that  we  should  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  him  to  those  points  upon  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid.  But  it  seems  that  these  gentle- 
men, though  anxious  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  for 
their  own  reputation  for  candour  and  fairness,  are  yet  more 
anxious  for  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice  and  the  esta- 
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Wished  rules  of  proceeding;  and,  however  it  might  be  neces-  12 MAT  1794. 
sary,  and  consistent  with  their  reputation  for  candour  and 
for  fairness,  yet,  rather  than  that  the  rules  of  proceeding 
should  suffer  any  wound  by  a  deviation  from  what  they 
contend  to  be  the  established  practice,  that  they  would  re- 
nounce that  advantage,  and  that  they  would  refuse  their  con- 
sent to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Francis,  even  upon  the  point 
upon  which  they  had  so  nearly  attacked  him  in  his  private 
character,  and  upon  which  they  had  laid  so  much  stress  in  the 
defence  of  their  client.  Therefore,  upon  this  ground,  I  have 
little  fear  of  what  your  Lordships'  determinations  will  be. 

And  here  I  shall  conclude  my  observations  upon  the  first  iiccapituia- 
part  of  these  transactions,  which  I  contend  do  constitute  a 
main  branch  of  the  criminality  of  the  prisoner  with  respect 
to  the  present  Charge  ; — that  he  did,  in  the  year  1778, 
contrary,  as  I  contend,  to  his  engagements  with  the  Raja, 
but,  whether  contrary  or  not,  upon  principles  and  in  a 
mode  which  justice  cannot  warrant — that  he  did,  in  1778, 
contrary  to  faith  and  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  exact 
an  additional  subsidy  of  five  lacs  from  the  Raja;  that  in 
1779  he  repeated  that  unjust  demand,  and  enforced  it  with 
measures  of  unnecessary  seventy,  and  added  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Raja  by  an  additional  payment  of  2,0001. ;  that 
in  1780  he  again  repeated  it,  under  this  most  odious  circum- 
stance of  having  secretly  and  in  the  dark,  the  very  day  before, 
received  a  present  from  the  confidential  agent  of  this  person, 
which,  as  I  contend,  could  have  been  offered  with  no  other 
view  than  with  a  hope  of  the  remission  of  the  subsidy ;  that, 
upon  the  very  day  in  which  he  received  the  accounts  of  the 
payment  being  completed  for  that  year,  he  made  another 
demand  for  a  body  of  cavalry,  the  expense  of  which  would 
have  been  more  than  equal  to  all  the  demands  put  together 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  which,  if  added  to  the  rest, 
would  literally  have  left  the  Raja  nothing  remaining  of  the 
revenue  he  derived  from  the  territory  of  Benares. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was,  then,  that,  in  the  begin-  Mr.  n.ist* 
ning  of  the  year  1781,  the  whole  of  these  demands  haying  jUSnto' 
been  satisfied — after   evasions,   I   admit,  but   which,  as   I  uppor'pro. 
before  contended,  are  more  to  be  considered  as  proofs  ofvinces- 
Mr.  Hastings'  criminality  than  as  instances  of  disaffection  in 
the  Raja — at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  when  all  these 
demands  had  been  satisfied,  Mr.  Hastings  proposed  to  make 
a  iourney  into  the  upper  provinces.     And,  my  Lords,  the  Ostensible 

•Al  1  •    l.     u  J    _l      1_    j.1.    *    •  *j.        Ml     1       objects  of 

purpose  with  which  he  undertook  that  journey  it  will  be  the  journey, 
material  for  your  Lordships  to  remark.     The  purpose  was, 
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12  MAY  1794.  as  you  will  find  in  page  103  of  the  printed  Evidence,  in 
Mr.  Hastings'  minute — first, 

"  to  visit  the  province  of  Oude,  in  hopes  that,  from  minute  and  personal 
observations  of  the  circumstances  of  that  country,  the  system  of  manage- 
ment which  has  been  adopted,  and  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the 
persons  employed,  he  may  possibly  be  able  to  concert  and  establish  some 
plan  by  which  the  province  of  Oude  may  in  time  be  restored  to  its 
former  state  of  affluence,  good  order  and  prosperity." 

I  suppose  it  means  that  this  was  the  first  object  of  the 
journey.  The  next  object  was,  that  it  would  afford  him — 

"  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  effectually  with  the  Berar  Government, 
and  fixing  MooJajee  Boosla  to  act  decidedly  and  openly  in  our  favour." 

This  minute  is  on  the  21st  May,  1781.  These,  in  the 
first  instance,  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Hastings  for 
this  journey  into  the  upper  provinces.  At  this  time,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  remark  to  your  Lordships, 
the  charges  against  Cheyt  Sing,  according  to  Mr.  Hastings' 
present  vindication,  had  now  amounted  to  their  greatest 
height — the  charges  of  disaffection,  of  bad  police,  of  pre- 
meditated rebellion,  evinced  in  his  conduct,  as  it  is  said,  by 
testimony  incontrovertible. 

Mr.  Hastings  mentions  the  two  objects  of  his  journey  to 
be — first,  "  to  visit  the  province  of  Oude,  in  hopes  that, 
from  a  minute  and  personal  observation  of  the  circumstances 
of  that  country,  the  system  of  management  which  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  characters  and  conduct  of  persons  em- 
ployed, he  may  possibly  be  able  to  concert  and  establish 
some  plan  by  which  the  province  of  Oude  may  in  time  be 
restored  to  its  former  state  of  affluence,  good  order  and 
prosperity ;"  secondly,  that  it  would  afford  him  "  an 
opportunity  of  negotiating  effectually  with  the  Berar  Go- 
vernment, and  fixing  Moodajee  Boosla  to  act  decidedly  and 
openly  in  our  favour." 

No  mention       In  this  first  minute,  there  is  not  one  word  of  his  having 
sin^mthe    any  intention  of  making  any  alteration,  or  doing  anything 
minute.       whatever,  with  respect  to  the  Raja  of  Benares.     However, 
in  a  subsequent  consultation,  on  the  3d  of  July,  which  was 
three  or  four  days  before  he  actually  set  out,  which  is  in 
page   104,  it  is  there   resolved — no   mention  having  been 
made  of  it,  by  the  bye,  in  any  of  the  previous  minutes  of 
either  Mr.  Wheler  or  Mr.  Hastings,  who  at  that  time  were 
the  only  members  remaining  in  the  Council — in   the  cre- 
dentials it  is  said,  that — 

"  Whereas  besides  the  said  purposes  " — mentioned  quite  incidentallv, 
as  a  collateral  business  which  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  executing 
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en  passant  in  his  way  through  Benares,  but  which  was  nothing  less  than  12  MAT  1794. 
to  exact  a  fine  of  500,000/.,  and  in  case  the  Rajah  did  not  comply  to 
divest  him  of  his  rajahship, — "  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  Governor  ^g's^*Sub. 
General  shall  be  and  is  invested  with  full  powers  and  authority  to  form  sequently 
such  arrangements  with  the  Rajah  of  Benares  for  the  better  government  toform^ 
and  management  of  his  zemindary,  and  to  perform  such  acts  for  the  rangcments 
improvement  of  the  interest  which  the  honourable  Company  possesses  for  the 
in  it,  as  he  shall  think  fit  and  consonant  to  the  mutual  engagements  vcrnmlnt"  of 
subsisting  between  the  Company  and  the  Rajah."  Benares. 

This  is  all  that  you  hear,  in  any  ostensible  and  authentic 
document — of  his  private  communications  with  those  he 
could  trust  I  shall  have  afterwards  to  speak — but  this  is  all 
your  Lordships  hear,  in  the  first  instance,  in  any  ostensible 
and  authentic  document,  of  any  intention  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had,  in  taking  this  journey,  of  doing  anything  with  regard  to 
the  Raja  of  Benares — that  he  was  incidentally  "  to  form 
such  an  arrangement  with  the  Rajah  of  Benares" — not  to 
inflict  such  punishments  on  him  as  his  contumacy  and  his 
pretended  rebellion  appear  to  deserve — but  "  to  form  such 
arrangements  with  the  Rajah  of  Benares  for  the  better 
government  of  his  zemindary,  and  to  perform  such  acts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  interest  which  the  honourable 
Company  possesses  in  it,  as  he  shall  think  fit  and  consonant 
to  the  mutual  and  actual  engagements."  This  is  the  avowed 
and  ostensible  purpose  of  Mr.  Hastings  going  at  that  time 
to  Benares,  as  he  afterwards  contends,  in  possession  of  proof 
of  the  crimes  of  Cheyt  Sing,  with  a  determination  to  inflict 
an  exemplary  punishment  upon  him  !  This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  states  it  for  the  information  of  his  superiors  ; 
and  this  is  the  authority  which  he  gets  in  the  credentials 
given  him  for  his  conduct  during  that  journey ! 

My  Lords,  it  appears,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  real  His  real  in- 
purpose.  The  settlement  with  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  tbe 
negotiation  with  the  Rnja  of  Berar  were,  as  your  Lord- 
ships  will  think,  inconsiderable  objects  compared  with  that  Sins- 
which  is  only  collaterally  and  incidentally  stated — compared 
with  what  his  determination  was  with  respect  to  the  Raja  of 
Benares — a  determination,  in  consequence  of  crimes  im- 
puted to  him — which  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak  upon 
to  your  Lordships — to  exact  from  him  a  fine,  over  and  above 
all  he  had  demanded  in  this  year,  of  500,0007.,  and,  if  he 
refused  to  pay  it,  to  dispossess  him  of  his  zamindary. 

How  does  it  appear  that  this  was  his  intention  ?  It 
appears  from  his  own  Narrative,  which  your  Lordships  will 
find  in  page  114  of  the  printed  Minutes ;  and  he  appeals  to 
Mr.  Wheler,  with  whom  he  had  communicated — jointly 
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12MAT1794.  with  whom  he  had  entered  these  minutes  on  the  cousul- 
Hisconver-  tations — jointly  with  whom  he  had  himself  drawn  up  these 
this^ubjlct  credentials — he  appeals  to  Mr.  Wheler  for  reference  to  a 
Wheien'  private  conversation,  in  order  to  prove  what  were  his  real 
intentions : — 

"  He  will  doubtless  recollect  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  him 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Calcutta ;  our  mutual  opinion  of  Cheit 
Sing's  past  conduct;  mine  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  exacting  an 
exemplary  punishment  for  it  by  a  large  pecuniary  mulct ;  the  sum  to 
which  I  then  declared  my  resolution  to  extend  it ;  my  conviction  of  his 
ability  to  pay  it,  and  the  two  alternatives  on  which  I  had  resolved,  if  he 
refused  to  submit  to  it.  He  will  also  remember  that  I  bespoke  his 
confidence  in  the  means  which  I  should  use  for  this  end,  and  his  support 
in  the  issue  of  them.  I  intreat  him  to  give  me  his  formal  and  circum-. 
stantial  attestation  of  these  facts,  and  that  he  will  permit  it  to  be 
inserted  in  this  part  of  my  narrative.  After  such  an  appeal,  it  would  be 
as  superfluous  as  indelicate  to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  testimonies.  If  all 
that  were  required  were  no  more  than  to  ascertain  that  I  did  hold  such 
a  conversation  as  that  which  I  allude  to  with  him,  the  conclusion  will 
be  much  strengthened  by  its  agreement  with  declarations  made  by  me 
on  the  same  subject,  and  nearly  at  the  same  point  of  time,  to  others.  I 
shall,  therefore,  require  similar  attestations  from  Major  Palmer,  my 
military  secretary,  and  from  Mr.  Anderson,  my  appointed  assistant  on 
this  deputation.  With  these  references  and  their  result,  I  shall  make  my 
last  and  solemn  appeal  to  the  breast  of  every  man  who  shall  read  this, 
whether  it  is  likely,  or  morally  possible,  that  I  should  have  tied  down 
my  own  future  conduct  to  so  decided  a  process  and  series  of  acts,  if  I 
had  secretly  intended  to  threaten  or  to  use  a  degree  of  violence  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  draw  from  the  object  of  it  a  mercenary  atonement 
for  my  own  private  emolument,  and  suffer  all  this  tumult  to  terminate  in 
an  ostensible  and  unsubstantial  submission  to  the  authority  which  I 
represented?  " 

My  Lords,  this  is  the  indubitable  appeal  which  he  makes 
to  that  conduct  which,  he  says,  had  tied  him  down  to  a 
decided  process  and  series  of  acts ;  having  neglected  in  all 
these  minutes — in  the  credentials — in  all  that  had  pre- 
viously passed  in  any  public  manner — to  state  these  things 
which  were  then,  as  he  says,  notorious  and  fixed,  and  which 
he  thought  proper  not  to  put  upon  the  minutes,  but  to 
confine  to  the  private  breast  of  Mr.  Wheler.  And,  accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Wheler  gives  him  the  testimony  he  requires  ; 
which  your  Lordships  will  find  in  a  note,  stating  that  he 
understood  it  to  be  Mr.  Hastings'  intention  either  to  inflict 
an  exemplary  punishment  on  Cheyt  Sing,  or  to  make  him 
pay  largely  for  his  pardon. 
Corrupt  I  cannot  state  this  to  your  Lordships,  I  am  sure,  without 

principle  of  .   .  -,•          ,•  ,1  ..  /> 

the  design,  exciting  your  indignation  at  once  at  the  assertion  or  so 
horrible  a  principle  as  that  money  should  be  made  the 
foundation  of  any  judicial  proceedings.  If  this  be  the 
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principle  of  criminal  justice,  all  the  securities  of  civil  12  MAT  17 
society  are  torn  up  by  the  very  roots.  Admit  once  this 
principle,  and  all  the  rules  and  maxims  of  distributive 
justice  are  at  an  end  for  ever.  Government  has  no  longer 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  people :  it  will  look  no 
longer  to  the  prevention  of  crimes  or  to  the  encouragement 
of  those  ai'ts  which  make  men  happy  :  it  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  interest  in  disorder,  an  interest  in  promoting 
crimes  as  the  fruitful  source  of  tines  and  confiscations.  This 
is  the  principle  of  criminal  justice  asserted  by  Mr.  Hastings : 
and  what  is  this  but  a  character  of  the  most  odious  tyranny 
that  ever  existed  ? 

God  forbid,  my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Hastings  should  be  tried 
upon  those  principles  himself!  We  are  now  engaged  in  a 
war  the  exigencies  of  which  are  already  pressing.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  a  war  the  exigencies  of  which,  before  we 
may  meet  again,  may  possibly  be  considerably  increased.  I 
do  not,  I  think,  say  too  much,  if  I  say  that  it  is  possible 
Mr.  Hastings  may  be  convicted  upon  the  charges  that  are 
brought  against  him.  Acting  as  I  do  from  a  thorough 
conscientious  opinion  of  his  guilt,  I  must  expect  that  he  will 
be  so.  About  the  period  at  which  your  Lordships,  probably, 
will  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  your  verdict  upon  this 
great  cause — which,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  endea- 
vouring to  promote  delay  if  I  say,  I  think  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  before  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
considering  the  immense  quantity  of  matter  you  have  to 
consider  and  to  digest  before  you  decide — I  say,  you  will 
be  called  upon  to  pronounce  that  verdict  about  the  time 
when  we  may  be  called  upon  to  provide  new  resources  for 
the  expenses  of  this  campaign,  possibly,  for  those  that  are 
likely  to  arise  in  another  campaign.  Suppose,  under  such 
circumstances,  any  member  of  his  Majesty's  Councils  were  to 
stand  up  in  your  Lordships'  House  and  to  address  you  thus  : — 
"  The  country  is  called  upon  for  new  resources  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  necessary  war.  The  country  is  already 
burdened.  You  have  before  you  a  great  delinquent,  con- 
victed of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  who  has  amassed 
great  wealth.  Convert  his  delinquencies — I  use  his  own 
words — convert  his  delinquencies  into  a  benefit  for  the 
state.  Make  him  pay  largely  for  a  pardon.  Let  his 
punishment  be  a  fine ;  and  let  not  that  fine  be  proportionate 
to  his  delinquencies,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  Let 
it  go  in  aid  of  the  public  burdens  of  the  country." 
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i2M.\TiT94.  My  Lords,  would  such  a  proposal  meet  with  anything  but 
one  voice  of  universal  reprobation  from  all  your  Lordships, 
if  any  person  should  be  so  forgetful  of  the  character  which 
he  holds  in  this  august  assembly  as  to  venture  to  propose 
that?  What  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  what  lover  of  justice, 
but  would  cry  out  against  it  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  principle 
upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  acted  against  others  !  God  forbid 
that  his  principle  should  be  acted  upon  against  himself ! 

With  this  view,  then,  of  converting  Cheyt  Sing's  crimes 
into  a  benefit  for  the  state,  Mr.  Hastings  proceeded  to 
Benares.  I  say,  in  addition  to  the  enormity  of  this  principle, 
the  prevarication,  the  contradiction,  the  mystery  and  con- 
cealment attending  the  whole  of  the  transaction,  the  con- 
cealment of  his  motives,  when  he  assigned  them  in  his  osten- 
sible minutes,  does  afford  additional  grounds  of  suspicion, 
which  your  Lordships  will  do  well  to  consider  when  you  take 
into  your  minds  the  whole  of  this  transaction.  But  admitting, 
for  a  moment,  this  enormous  principle  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  justifiable,  Mr.  Hastings,  it  seems,  proceeded  to  put 
it  into  execution  upon  the  ground  of  certain  alleged  delin- 
quencies of  Cheyt  Sing.  My  Lords,  we  shall  do  well  to 
inquire  what  these  delinquencies  were.  In  the  first  place, 
his  delay  in  the  payments  of  the  different  demands,  during 
the  three  years  in  which  they  had  been  made  and  repeated 
upon  him ;  in  the  next  place,  his  not  having  yet  performed 
the  last  demand  with  respect  to  cavalry  ;  then  the  accusation 
of  bad  police  in  his  country ;  and  lastly,  the  crime  of  disaffec- 
tion and  premeditated  rebellion  against  the  Government  upon 
which  he  was  dependent. 

My  Lords,  if  these  crimes  were  true,  taken  altogether,  I 
will  admit  with  the  learned  Counsel  that  the  punishment  was 
not  too  great,  though  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  inflicted  was  flagitious  to  the  highest  degree.  So  far 
from  being  too  great,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  if  he  was  really  guilty  of  disaffection  and  premeditated 
rebellion,  which  afterwards  broke  out  into  overt  acts 
against  the  Government,  he  had  not  incurred  a  fine,  but  a 
forfeiture  of  his  zamindary,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  was 
culpable  for  insisting  on  anything  else.  The  learned  Counsel 
seem  to  think  they  have  some  advantage  in  my  making  this 
admission.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  an  answer  to  what  I  say  upon  this  subject,  to  see 
what  they  could  say,  because  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  it. 
But  I  give  them  it,  little  fearing  that  I  shall  show  that 


Alleged  de- 
linquencies 
of  Cheyt 
Sing. 
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Mr.  Hastings  did   not  believe  the  charge  against  him  true;  i2MAYi7oi. 
and  that  it  has  only  been   made  since  in  order  to  justify  Fabrication 
those  proceedings  which  otherwise  could  not  be  supported.      f^puk-iftT3 

I  shall  now  consider,  first  of  all,  the  delay  and  evasion  of  Mr.  Hast- 
which,  it  is  contended,  he  had  been  guilty,  with  regard  to 
the  last  demand  of  cavalry.  I  admit,  he  stated  that'  he  had 
not  so  much  cavalry, — which  it  has  not  been  proved  he 
had.  He  had  offered  to  furnish  a  certain  number,  but,  as 
Mr.  Markham  tells  us,  he  had  never  mustered  a  single  man. 
However,  there  is  this  remarkable  in  Mr.  Markham's  evi- 
dence, that  he  says,  though  he  frequently  called  upon  Cheyt 
Sing  to  muster  this  cavalry,  yet  he  acknowledges  he  did  not 
receive  any  orders  from  Mr.  Hastings,  and  did  not  know  to 
what  place  they  were  to  be  sent ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been 
mustered,  he  should  have  had  to  apply  for  instructions  upon 
that  subject.  I  do  not  know  Avhat  other  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  this,  but  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  real  intention 
to  make  use  of  this  cavalry,  and  that  the  demand  was  made 
merely  to  provoke  resistance,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity,  upon  the  horrid  principle  he  had  established,  of 
confiscation  and  punishment. 

The  next  charge  is  that  of  bad  police  ;  and  a  variety  of  Defective 
evidence  has  been  produced,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1777,  inp° 
order  to  support  this  charge.  In  the  letters  of  Mr.  Graham^ 
there  is  mention  of  Cheyt  Sing's  having  in  one  instance,  1 
think,  gone  to  his  forts  of  Lutteepoor  and  Bidjey  Gur  under 
pretence  of  a  visit  to  his  diwan ;  of  having  supplied  them 
with  stores ;  of  having  drawn  cannon  upon  some  particular 
occasion,  which  he  said  was  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
refractory  zamindars ;  and  further  assertions  that  he  had 
collected  troops  at  Ramnagur;  that  he  was  frequently 
drawing  cannon  and  assembling  troops  under  cover  of  night ; 
and  such  like  accusations,  in  the  year  1777,  previous  to  the 
first  of  these  demands.*  The  same  is  repeated  in  some 
degree  in  1779,  and  in  the  year  1780.  In  one  case,  Mr. 
Fowke  mentions  his  having  assembled  troops.  He  acquits 
him  of  having  any  bad  intention  in  doing  so,  but  requires 
Mr.  Hastings'  instructions  upon  the  subject.  Of  so  little 
importance  did  it  appear,  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  instructions  to 
Mr.  Fowke  as  he  required. 


*  Letters  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  Resident  at  Benares  ;  printed  in  the  "  Minutes 
of  the  Evidence,"  p.  1602,  et  scqq. 
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12MAT1794.      ;gut  i  have  this  to  remark  with  regard  to  all  of  them,  that 

Delay  of      it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that,  during  the  whole  course 

liijre^f8*"     °f  tnese  transactions,  when  Mr.  Hastings  seems  determined 

noticing  the  to  harass,  ruin  and  oppress,  this  unfortunate  Raja,  although 

offences  of    he  had  received  these  complaints  so  early  as  the  year  1777, 

m/?'  yet  he  should  never  have  thought  it  worth  while,  even  at  this 

time,  when  accusing  the  Rajah  of  contumacy    and  disobe- 

dience in  his  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  an 

additional  subsidy  —  that  he  should  never  hint,  in  the  slightest 

or  remotest  degree,  at  any  one  of  these  charges  upon  which 

he  now  builds  his  right  to  inflict  so  heavy  a  punishment. 

Evidence  of       With  regard  to  this  bad  police,  however,  there  is  other 

Mr^Mark-    evjdence    produced,    and  particularly  from    Mr.    Markham. 

BPeena!-ef  the  ^r>  Markham  has  told  us  that  murders  were  frequent  in  the 

police.         town  of  Benares  ;  that  the  relations  of  persons  murdered, 

failing  of  redress  of  the  Raja,  had  in  several  instances,  as  is 

customary  in  that  country,  brought  the  murdered  bodies  to 

his  door  and  sought  for  redress  ;  and  that  in  one  instance,  I 

believe,  he  had  gone  with  them  to  the  Raja.    It  is  upon  these 

facts  Mr.  Markham,  in  his  evidence,  supports  a  charge  against 

the  Raja  for  bad  police  at  that  time  existing  in  the  territory 

of  Benares. 

Mr.  Mark-        Now  it  should  seem  a  singular  thing,  that  if  there  was  a 

re^nsfbie*  fault  in  this  respect,   perhaps  it  was  not  imputable  more  to 

SfrJf  theu"  tne  RaJa  tllan  to  Mr-  Markham  himself;  for  that  Mr.  Mark- 

city-  ham  was  entrusted  with  two  companies  of  sepoys  for  the 

protection  of  the  town  of  Benares,   and,  I  shall  therefore 

contend,  was  in  some  degree  responsible  for  any  disorders 

that  might  be  committed  in  the  town.     And,  my  Lords,  here 

I  must  refer  you  to  a  very  extraordinary  part  of  Mr.  Mark- 

ham's  evidence,  which  your  Lordships  will  do  well  to  weigh 

Examine     and  to  consider.     In  page  1  7  1  1  of  the  printed  Evidence,  your 

tionofMr.      T         11-  -11  ^     J   Al  •  *.•  -\r      -\ir      i  i 

Markham.    Lordships  will  imd  this  question  put  to  Mr.  Markham  :  — 

"  Was  the  interference  of  the  police  of  the  town  of  Benares  any  part 
of  the  duty  of  your  office  as  Resident  ?"  —  "  I  think  it  was,  —  not  only  as 
Resident,  but  as  a  man.  If  a  murder  is  committed,  I  consider  it  every 
man's  duty  to  apprehend  a  murderer."  "  But  do  you  conceive  it  a  part 
of  your  duty,  as  Resident  at  Benares,  to  interfere  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  the  police  of  the  interior  part  of  the  country  ?  "  —  "  If  the 
Court  will  recollect,  in  the  memorandums  I  have  just  read,  there  is  a 
direction  for  me,  with  Cheyt  Sing's  consent,  to  appoint  a  man  in  the 
cutwally  to  take  down  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  ;  and  I  carried  a 
letter  to  Cheyt  Sing  desiring  him  to  allow  it  —  ordering  him  to  allow  it." 
"  Had  you  a  guard  at  Benares?"  —  I  had."  "  What  did  it  consist  of?  " 
—  "  Two  companies  of  sepoys;  but  they  were  never  armed."  "Whose 
sepoys  were  they?"  —  "They  were  raised  by  Lieutenant  Stalker  and  paid 
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by  the  Rajah."     "What  was  the  expense  of  that  guard — the  annual  12  MAT  1 79*. 

expense?  " — "  I  do  not  recollect  the  expense,  but  believe  it  to  have  been 

the  same  as  that  of  the  two  companies  in  our  own  service."     "  By  whom 

were  they  commanded  ?  " — By  Lieutenant  Stalker."     "  By  whom  was 

he  appointed  ?" — By  the  Board,  at  my  requisition."     "  Under  whose 

orders   were  they  ?" — Under  the  orders  of  the  Resident."     "  Now  for 

what  purpose  was  that  guard  given  ?  " — "  For  my  own  protection  and 

the  protection  of  my  house."     "  For  nothing  else?  " — "Not  that  I  know 

of."     "  Was  not  that  guard  given  to  you  for  other  purposes  than  the 

mere  protection  of  your  house  and  person?" — I    do  not  know  that 

it  was." 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  the  question  was  repeat- 
edly pressed  upon  him  ;  that  the  witness  had  sufficient  time 
to  recollect  himself;  that  he  was  sufficiently  put  upon  his 
guard  ;  and  that  his  answer  to  this  question  thus  repeated  was 
uniformly,  that  these  two  companies  of  sepoys  were  given  to 
him  for  the  protection  of  his  own  person  and  his  own  house, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  : — 

"  How  did  you  represent  to  the  Governor  General  and  Council  that 
that  guard  was  given  to  you?" — "That  must  be  in  writing." 

The  Counsel  for  the  defendant  said,  that,  if  the  representa- 
tion was  in  writing,  they  should  object  to  the  question.  The 
witness  was  asked, — 

"  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  representation  you  made  to  the 
Council  concerning  this  guard?" — "I  certainly  applied  for  Lieutenant 
Stalker  to  command  it.  I  do  not  recollect  the  letter;  nor  is  it  likely  I 
should." 

Then  a  book  endorsed  "Bengal  Public  Council,  12th 
February  to  10th  April,  1781,"  was  shown  the  witness,  and 
he  was  asked, — 

"  Is  that  the  letter  you  wrote  to  the  Governor?  " 
The  witness  read  the  following  extract:  — 

"  Honourable  Sir  and  Sirs,  Cheyt  Sing  having  offered  me  a  guard  of 
two  companies  of  sepoys  of  one  hundred  men  each,  for  my  protection 
and  that  of  the  town  of  Benares,  I  think  it  right  to  acquaint  you  with 
this  circumstance,  that,  if  you  think  it  proper,  an  officer  may  be  appointed 
to  command  them,  as  they  may  be  useful  at  some  future  period  if  taught 
the  European  discipline." 

Then  the  witness  was  asked, — 

"  Was  that  guard  ever  employed  in  the  assistance  of  the  police  of 
Benares?" — "It  was."  "Under  whose  orders  was  that  guard  em- 
ployed ?  " — "  Under  my  orders." 

Now  I  only  wish  your  Lordships   to  remark,  first  of  all,  inconsis- 

i     ,    T   11  •    i  v  •  •  i  •     tencyofhis 

upon  what  I  think  appears  an  extraordinary  inconsistency  in  evidence. 

F  2 
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12MAT1794.  this  evidence,  that,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Markham  says  that 
these  sepoys  were  granted  for  no  other  purpose  but  for  the 
protection  of  his  own  house  and  person,  and,  when  he  is  fur- 
ther pressed,  it  does  come  out  that  they  were  given  him  also 
for  the  protection  of  the  town  of  Benares,  were  frequently 
employed  in  matters  of  police,  and  under  his  absolute 
direction  and  order.  And  then,  when  a  charge  of  bad  police 
is  brought  against  the  Raja  of  Benares  by  Mr.  Markham,  I 
wish  your  Lordships  to  consider  how  far  that  charge  is 
applicable  to  the  Raja,  as  distinct  from  Mr.  Markham  ;  and, 
if  the  police  of  the  territory  is  bad,  whether  Mr.  Markham 
himself  is  not  in  a  considerable  degree  criminal  on  that 
account  ? 

Letters  from      The  other  instances  that  are  produced  with  regard  to  the 

Mr.  Graham  ITT  •    ,  T  •  *o.  c   i    j.  £• 

and  others,  bad  police  consist,  as  1  state,  in  a  variety  ot  letters  trom 
Mr.  Graham  and  from  the  Residents  at  Benares,  from  as 
early  a  period  as  1777,  from  Major  Eaton,  from  a  Major 
Osborne,  and  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  one  or  two  instances, 
I  believe :  the  uniform  tenor  of  their  complaints  being,  the 
disorders  that  had  taken  place  between  the  sepoys  and 
zamindars  ;  which,  it  seems,  were  to  be  considered  at  once  as 
proofs  that  the  sepoys  were  in  the  right  and  that  the 
zamindars  were  the  aggressors ;  that  the  violence  and  dis- 
orders were  attributable  only  to  them ;  and  that  Cheyt  Sing, 
as  the  head  of  the  territory,  was  responsible  for  them ;  and 
that  all  this  was  to  be  concluded  and  decided  without  any 
inquiry  of  any  sort  upon  the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  refer  your  Lordships  shortly — It  is  im- 
possible to  go  through  the  whole  of  this  evidence  within  the 
compass  of  time  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself,  and 
which  I  hope  I  shall  not  infringe,  but  I  should  wish  just  to 
refer  your  Lordships  to  one  part  of  it,  for  a  proof  in  what 
manner  and  upon  what  principles  these  gentlemen  acted  who 

Letter  of  sir  are  so  forward  with  these  complaints.     In  a  letter  from  Sir 

oote'  Eyre  Coote  to  Mr.  Fowke,  August  3d,  1780,  complaining 

of  an  attack  upon  some  of  his  sepoys — and  this  is  one  of 

the  grounds  upon  which  the  proof  of  bad  police  is  founded 

— he  says : — 

"  The  merit  or  demerit  of  the  sepoys  is  a  matter  which  is  not  now  in 
point.  Admitting  that  they  misbehaved,  the  conduct  of  the  fouzdar 
merits  the  severest  punishment." 

It  seems  there  had  been  a  fray  between  the    faujdar  and 
some  sepoys,  and  the  way  in  which  Sir  Eyre  Coote  considers 
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it,  when  he  makes  a  complaint  against  Cheyt  Sing  [is  this] :  12  MAT  1794 
he  says  : — 

"  The  merit  or  demerit  of  the  sepoys  is  a  matter  which  is  not  now  in 
point.  Admitting  that  they  misbehaved,  the  conduct  of  the  fouzedar 
merits  the  severest  punishment,  for  it  was  not  only  disrespectful  to  your 
Government  to  disgrace  and  wound  them,  but  unnecessary  and  irregular, 
as  the  fouzedar  should  have  complained  to  Captain  Eaton,  who  would 
have  afforded  him  ample  redress.  But  if  individuals  are  permitted 
to  resist  our  sepoys,  every  little  dispute  must  be  productive  of  blood- 
shed."* 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  a  charge  of  bad  police  is 
founded  against  this  unfortunate  Raja.  The  sepoys  are  to 
be  permitted  to  do  any  acts  of  violence  they  choose,  and,  if 
these  persons  are  provoked  to  resistance,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  disrespect  to  the  Government  and  they  are 
to  be  punished  for  it !  Upon  such  proofs  as  this  your  Lord- 
ships will  not  establish  a  charge  of  bad  police  against  Cheyt 
Sing; — all  taken  afterwards,  though  none  ever  brought  out 
till  after  he  had  been  expelled  from  his  dominions.  I  say 
you  will  not,  upon  such  proofs  and  such  principles  as  these, 
consent  to  establish  against  him  a  charge  of  a  bad  police 
which  has  nothing  better  to  support  it.  But  this  was  in- 
variably the  case ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing  the 
matter  was  not  mended.  But,  my  Lords,  it  seems  that,  while  continuance 
Cheyt  Sing  was  in  possession  of  the  zamindary  of  Benares,  ders'after01" 
if  any  frays  happened  between  the  sepoys,  in  their  passage  ^e  exP"}-  , 

,T         J  i      f  11  ••          -i    •     sion  of  Cheyt 

through  the  country,  or  between  those  who  are  stationed  in  sing. 
the  country  and  the  inhabitants,  whether  it  arose  from  the 
violence  and  aggression  of  the  sepoys — it  was  no  matter — it 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fault  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  a  proof 
of  the  bad  government  of  his  country  !  After  the  expulsion 
of  Cheyt  Sing  then,  when  the  management  of  the  country 
devolved  upon  us,  and  principally  upon  Mr.  Markham,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  should  have  imagined  that  all  these 
complaints  of  harbouring  refractory  zamindars,  of  riots  and 
frays  between  the  zamindars  and  the  sepoys,  would  have 
been  provided  against.  But  it  seems  impossible  then  to 
have  avoided  it;  and,  in  page  1716  of  the  printed  Minutes, 
you  will  find  in  Mr.  Markham's  testimony  that  even  he 
admits  that  [frays  with]  the  refractory  zamindars  had  taken 
place  there  : — 

"  And  there  were  " — says  he — "  so  many  complaints  from  different 
officers — from  Mr.   Bristowe,  from  Mr.  Green,  from  Major  Eaton  and 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  1599. 
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12  MAT  1794.  others,  upon  different  occasions,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  cany  in 

my  mind  any  particular  one,  from  the  time  that  I  was  appointed  assistant 

at  Benares  to  the  time  I  left  it,  in  1/83." 

So,  my  Lords,  these  complaints,  which  in  the  year  1780  were 
decisive  against  Cheyt  Sing,  it  seems,  still  existed  equally 
under  the  better  government  which,  under  the  mild  auspices 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  afterwards  was  established. 

We  have  further  proof  during  the  year  in  which  Mr. 
Duncan  was  Resident  at  Benares ;  which  your  Lordships  will 
find  in  that  volume  of  the  printed  Evidence  which  we  pro- 
duced in  reply,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  read  at  the  instance 
of  the  Counsel — certainly  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
what  we  wished  to  read  as  our  evidence.  You  will  find 
constant  complaints  of  misbehaviour  of  the  sepoys,  and  of 
the  tumults  and  riots  they  occasioned  in  Benares.  You  will 
find  forty  pages  filled  with  nothing  but  complaints  upon  that 
subject  ;  and,  in  the  year  1784,  you  have,  in  pages  344  and 
345  of  the  printed  Evidence,  Mr.  Hastings'  own  letter  upon 
complaints  made  to  him  at  that  time  upon  the  very  same 
subject,  deciding  against  the  sepoys — stating  that  they  were 
the  aggressors ;  that  it  was  their  fault,  and  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  natives  of  the  territory  of  Benares. 

Your  Lordships  will  deal  equal  measure  to  this  unfor- 
tunate man  as  to  those  who  succeeded  him.  He  was  not 
responsible  for  these  acts  any  more  than  those  who  succeeded 
him.  They  were  owing  to  the  violence  and  aggression  of 
the  sepoys;  and  your  Lordships  will  not  admit  that  that 
could  so  change  its  character,  that,  in  the  years  1780  and 
1781,  when  Cheyt  Sing  held  his  territories,  no  aggression  of 
theirs  which  provoked  a  fray  should  be  attributed  to  them, 
but  to  the  Raja ;  but  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Raja, 
their  aggressions  should  be  imputed  to  them,  and  that  the 
supreme  Government  should  stand  acquitted.  This  is  all 
that  I  shall  state  upon  the  charge  of  the  bad  police,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  severity  of 
Mr.  Hastings  against  Cheyt  Sing  was  justified. 

The  next  is  disaffection  and  premeditated  rebellion.     Be- 
fore, however,  I  go  to  that,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me 
to  recur  to  what  I  should  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of 
this  argument,  namely,  in   that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  accusation  brought  against  Cheyt  Sing  for  the  delay  in 
the  payment  of  an    additional   subsidy — a  charge   brought 
detachment8  against  him  for  having  delayed  payment  in  a  time  of  peculiar 
istress^   and  when  the   delay  was    attended   with  circuin- 


Aggressive 
conduct  of 
the  sepoys. 


Distress  of 
Col.  Camac's 
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stances  which  had  nearly  effected  the  ruin  of  the  detachment  12  MAY  1704. 
under  Colonel  Camac.  I  will  state  very  shortly  to  your 
Lordships — referring  you  only  to  dates — a  complete  refu- 
tation of  the  whole  charge.  Cheyt  Sing  is  charged  with 
delay  in  the  payment  of  an  additional  subsidy.  A  charge 
is  brought  against  him  for  having  delayed  payment  in  a 
time  of  peculiar  distress,  and  when  the  delay  was  attended 
with  circumstances  which  had  nearly  effected  the  ruin  of 
Colonel  Camac's  detachment.  If  you  will  refer  to  pages  1561 
and  1562,  and  pages  1585,  1586  and  1587,  of  the  printed 
Minutes,  you  will  there  find  the  complaints  from  Colonel 
Camac  and  Mr.  Johnson,  with  regard  to  what  he  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  money 
he  expected  for  the  payment  of  his  detachment,  all  stated. 
And  you  will  observe,  the  earliest  complaint  sent  from 
any  of  those  persons  on  that  account  is  dated  the  27th 
of  October,  1780,  and  they  continued  during  the  following 
months. 

Now  1  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  date  of  payments 
made  by  Cheyt  Sing,  in  order  to  prove   that  what  that  un- 
fortunate  person   himself  said,   when   he  was   accused   by 
Mr.  Hastings  of  having  nearly  occasioned   the  ruin  of  this 
detachment  by  delay  of  payment,  was  strictly  true ;    that  Cheyt  Sing 
the  remittance  did  not  depend  upon  him ;  that  the  money  ^bie  for°tSe 
was    paid ;    and,    if  there    was  any  delay,   it  was  not   im-  £f  th^sub? 
putable  to   him,    but   to    those    who  had    the    care    of  the  sidy- 
remittance  of  the   money.     I    stated  that,  on    the  27th  of 
October,  the  first  complaint  from  any  of  those  persons  on 
that  account  is  dated.     Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that.  The  pay- 
on  the  21st  of  June,  Mr.  Hastings  received  two  lacs  from  Se^6 
Sadanund,   which   he    proposed    to   apply  to   the  payment  cd?  vclmac's 
of   that    detachment,  but   which  the    Council   objected   to.  complaint. 
It  is  in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  342.     At  the  time  that  he 
offers  these  two  lacs  for  the  payment  of  this  detachment,  he 
states  it  as  a  sum   beyond  what  can  be  necessary  for  that 
service.     On  the  10th  of  August  or  before — I  believe,  on 
the  5th — Cheyt  Sing  had  paid  one   lac.      On  the  24th  of 
September  he  had  paid  another  lac    and  a  half — two  lacs 
and  a  half  of  the  additional  subsidy,  making  with  the  two 
lacs  received  from   Sadanund  four  lacs  and  a  half — above 
double  the  amount  of  what  Mr.  Hastings  had  stated  to  be 
necessary   for  the  service  of  Colonel  Camac's  detachment. 
And  this  payment  was  made  above  a  month  previous  to  any 
complaint  of  the  distress  of   that  detachment  for  want  of 
the  receipt  of  the  money. 
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12MAT1794.  On  the  18th  of  October,  nine  days  before  we  hear  any 
complaint,  during  which  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have 
been  able  to  send  one— on  the  18th  of  October  the  whole  was 
completed ;  making  with  Sadanund's  present  seven  lacs. 

Difficulty  in  In  the  ordinary  course  of  intercourse,  I  believe  that  that. 

thifmoney  to  might  have  been  remitted  from  the  18th  of  October — even 

Col.  Camac.  faking  the  last  period  in  which  the  whole  payment  was  com- 
pleted— if  there  had  been  no  interruption  from  the  enemy, 
it  might  have  been  remitted  to  Colonel  Camac  in  the 
province  of  Malway  within  ten  days,  which  would  have 
brought  it  to  him  on  the  28th — only  one  day  after  he  made 
the  first  complaint. 

Now  I  wish  to  put  it  to  your  Lordships,  whether  any  dis- 
tress this  detachment  might  have  suffered  could  be  imputed 
in  any  degree  to  the  delay  of  Cheyt  Sing  ?  Because,  at  a 
period  long  before  this  distress  arose,  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient,  according  to  Mr.  Hastings'  statement,  was  paid, 
which  might  have  been  remitted  to  him  :  even  after  the 
whole  was  paid,  there  was  time  to  have  remitted  it  to  him 
within  a  day  after  he  made  this  complaint.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  any  failure,  he  having  paid  the  money,  it  is  true  the 
failure  must  be  imputed  to  them  that  had  the  charge  of  the 

ignorance  of  remittance.     But  is  it  fair  to  bring  a  charge  against  a  man 

oftjiedesti-  for  a  delay  when  he  could  not  be  aware  of  the  consequences? 
the  And  here  I  shall  finish  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  observing 
that  Mr.  Hastings  did  at  no  time  acquaint  Cheyt  Sing  that 
this  money  was  intended  for  that  service,  or  that  the  exi- 
gencies and  necessities  of  that  detachment  were  so  pressing. 
Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  state  that  this  is  a  charge 
which  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  warrants  [us  ih 
believing  to  have  been]  maliciously  brought  against  this 
person,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pretence  for  that  conduct  which 
cannot  be  justified  upon  principles  of  moderation  or  justice. 

His  delay  of  There  was  another  charge  also  which  I  omitted  from  for- 
getfulness,  which  was  with  regard  to  the  delay  of  payment 
of  his  tribute.  Having  passed  by  that  when  I  ought  to  have 
spoken  of  it,  I  shall  only  refer  your  Lordships  very  shortly 
to  the  printed  Evidence,  where,  in  page  102,  you  will  find 
that  down  to  April,  1781,  the  whole  tribute  had  been  paid, 
and,  as  I  contend  that  evidence  will  bear  me  out,  with  great 
regularity.  So  that,  at  the  time  this  complaint  was  made, 
there  was  no  arrear  remaining,  And,  allowing  Cheyt  Sing 
to  have  been  remiss  under  any  previous  circumstances,  I 
cannot  think  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  justified,  at  the  time  he 
m,ade  this  complaint,  in  acting  upon  it  with  a  view  to  punish 
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the  delays  at  a  former  period;  they  having  never  been  12 MAY  1794. 
taken  notice  of  at  the  time  they  occurred,  even  with  a  view 
to  annex  that  one  quarter  per  cent,  per  diem,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  fifty-one  days,  which  is  the  grace  allowed 
for  payment  of  tribute  at  Calcutta.  With  that  short  vie\v,  I 
will  leave  you  to  judge  how  far  Mr.  Hastings  is  borne  out 
in  charging  Cheyt  Sing  with  delay  in  the  payment  of  his 
stipulated  tribute. 

They  have  produced  some  evidence  from  Mr.  Fowke  that 
the  bills  used  to  be  drawn  at  an  early  period ;  and  their 
being  drawn  in  the  middle  of  the  month  he  attributes  to 
neglect  of  business  in  the  Raja.  But  he  says  at  the  same 
time  that,  though  they  are  drawn  at  a  later  period,  yet  still, 
in  fact,  they  are  drawn  at  a  shorter  date,  and  the  payments 
made  precisely  at  the  period.  This  is  the  sort  of  evidence 
they  produce  to  convict  this  person  of  delay  in  the  payments 
of  his  stipulated  tribute ! — this,  Avith  another  article  of  evi- 
dence, produced  by  them  to  show  that  Cheyt  Sing  disputed 
the  right  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude  to  insist  upon  payment  of 
any  tribute  at  all  for  a  district  called  [Mungrore?].  With  this 
account,  I  think,  I  have  satisfied  your  Lordships  that  the 
charge  of  a  delay  of  payment  of  the  tribute  is  unjustly 
attributed. 

There  remains  nothing  further  but  a  charge  of  rebellion,  Charge  of 
as  a  justification  of  these  acts  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  of  that^fnst'1 
severe   punishment    which   he  intended  to  inflict,    namely, cheyt  Siug> 
imposing  a  fine  of  500,000/.,  or  expelling  him  from  his  zamin- 
dary.     Here,  again,  I  have  to  remark  that,  in  none  of  the  Lons  silence 
previous  proceedings,  had  Mr.  Hastings  ever  taken  notice  of  kigs  on  this" 
this,  any  more  than  of  any  other  charges.     In  his  minute  subJect- 
before  he  went  up  to  Benares,  in  which  he  gives  the  osten- 
sible reasons  for  his  journey — in  his  letter  to  the  court  of 
Directors  at  the  time  that  Cheyt  Sing  was  neglecting  the 
payment  of  this  additional  subsidy,  as  he  states — at  the  time 
he  was  making  complaints  of  him,  charging  him  with  contu- 
macy and  disobedience  in  neglect  of  that  payment — so  late 
as  February,  1781,  when  Mr.  Markham  conversed  with  Mr. 
Hastings  previous  to  his  going  up  to  Benares,  at  which  time 
he  says,   it  was  his   recommendation   to    Mr.   Hastings    to 
behave  with  lenity  and  forbearance  to  Cheyt   Sing — down 
to  this  period,  you  never  hear  a  word  of  this  charge  against 
him  ;    and  never  would  it  have    been  made,  if  the  unfor- 
tunate events  had  not  happened  which  afterwards  took  place. 
That  alone  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  acquitting  him  upon 
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And  Mr.  Hastings,  in   his  Defence  before   the   House  of 

His  disbelief  Commons — to    which    I    refer   your    Lordships  — expressly 

Smg's^os-    declares  that  he  did  not  believe  at  the  time,  notwithstanding 

tikty.          jie  ha(|  receive(]  all  these  accounts,  to  which  the  Counsel  now 

give  so  much  weight  and  authority — he  expressly  declares 

he  did  not  believe  that  Cheyt  Sing  had  entertained  any  such 

intention. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  more  were  wanting,  you  have  evidence 
in  Mr.  Hastings'  own  conduct.  For  he  went  up,  it  seems, 
to  Benares  with  information  that  Cheyt  Sing  was  disaffected 
to  the  Government — that  he  had  formed  schemes  of  esta- 
blishing his  own  independency ;  which  he  tells  your  Lord- 
ships he  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Wheler  ; — he  went  up  to 
Benares,  meaning  to  impose  a  fine  of  500,000/.  upon  a  person 
of  this  description  or  else  to  expel  him  from  his  territory. 
He  proceeds  He  went  up  to  Benares  without  any  troops  to  bring  this  dis- 
unsuepported  obedient  Raja  to  submission — without  anything  to  enforce 
by  troops.  ^s  additional  punishment  which  he  meant  to  inflict ;— a 
pretty  good  proof  that  he  could  have  no  suspicion  that  Cheyt 
Sing  had  really  the  designs  imputed  to  him ;  or,  if  he  had 
the  designs,  that  he  had  the  power  of  carrying  them  into 
execution.  This,  I  contend,  knocks  all  the  proof  completely 
on  the  head.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  some  proof  of 
this  premeditated  rebellion  in  some  subsequent  transactions ; 
and  then  we  come  to  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  events 
which  took  place  in  this  calamitous  journey  of  the  Governor 
General  into  the  upper  provinces. 

I  shall  not  now  go  into  a  detail  of  those  events.  They  have 
been  already  detailed  to  you  in  speeches  more  powerful  than 
any  I  can  make ;  and,  what  is  better  than  speeches,  they 
stand  uncontradicted  upon  your  Lordships'  Minutes,  the  facts 
not  being  disputed.  The  only  argument  arising  between  us 
and  the  Counsel  is  with  regard  to  that  which  produced  these 
events ; — whether  they  are  attributable  to  misconduct  and 
criminality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  or  are  the  effects  of 
premeditated  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Raja.  That  is  the 
state  of  the  question,  and  on  which  I  wish  your  Lordships  to 
decide.  I  have  stated  what  I  think  irrefragable  proof  that, 
previous  to  going  to  Benares,  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  proof  of 
any  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Raja,  or  that  any  such 
His  inter-  designs  really  existed ;  and  that  he  utterly  disbelieved  them. 
cheytws'ing  He  went  to  Benares  unaccompanied  with  any  force  whatever 
at  uuxar.  C0uld  either  protect  him  from  any  such  designs,  or 
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support  him  in  enforcing  this  enormous  fine  of  500,0007.,  in  12  MAY  1794. 
case  the  Raja  should  resist,  upon  its  being  demanded.  He  met 
the  Raja  at  Buxar  ;  and  there  we  are  to  look  for  the  first 
proof  of  this  premeditated  rebellion.  He  came  there,  it 
seems,  with  2,000  chosen  men  and  600  cavalry,  whom  he 
kept  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  concealed  the  in- 
fantry in  boats:  and  [we  are  told]  the  attendance  of  this 
force  was  a  proof  of  those  designs. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  however,  that,  though  we  had  it 
repeatedly  asserted  that  he  had  this  force  with  him,  it  has  not 
been  proved  anywhere.  Mr.  Markham  came  to  Buxar  :  he 
was  present  at  the  interview  between  Cheyt  Sing  and  Mr. 
Hastings:  but  he  admits  he  saw  none  of  these  proofs,  and  it 
appears  to  depend  upon  nothing  else  than  hearsay.  But,  if 
Cheyt  Sing  did  come  with  these  troops  which  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  premeditated  rebellion,  he  made  at  least  a 
most  extraordinary  use  of  them  ;  for,  in  possession  of  this 
force,  Mr.  Hastings  being  completely  in  his  power  and 
threatening  him  at  that  very  time  with  an  extraordinary 
fine,  though  he  did  not  tell  him  the  amount,  what  was  the 
conduct  of  this  man  ?  He  left  these  troops  and  came  and 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Hastings.  He  made  that  Submission 
humble  act  of  submission  to  him  which  Mr.  Hastings  de-  Sing. 
scribed  in  his  Narrative ; — he  placed  his  turban  upon  Mr. 
Hastings'  knee,  signifying  that  he  abandoned  his  life,  his 
property  and  everything  he  had,  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
This  is  the  conduct  of  this  man,  meditating  rebellion,  with 
force  to  carry  it  into  effect,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  in  his 
power,  without  any  force  that  could  resist  such  an  attempt  if 
he  had  made  it ! 

What  are  we  to  look  for  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hastings 
at  Benares?  We  shall  find  then,  I  suppose,  something  that 
will  amount  to  positive  proof  that  Cheyt  Sing  did  entertain 
such  designs,  which  then  broke  out  into  some  overt  act  which 
is  a  complete  proof  of  it.  What  did  Cheyt  Sing  do  upon 
Mr.  Hastings'  arrival  at  Benares,  when  he  proceeded  to  put 
into  execution  this  enormous  and  horrible  injustice,  as  I 
contend,  of  imposing  upon  him  a  fine  of  500,0007.  for  delin- 
quencies of  which  he  had  not  been  guilty  ?  What  then  was 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  what  the  conduct  of  Cheyt 
Sing  ?  Mr.  Hastings,  without  any  force,  unaccompanied, 
unattended,  sends  a  person  to  put  Cheyt  Sing  under  arrest. 
Cheyt  Sing,  with  2,000  chosen  and  picked  troops,  probably  ^^ 
with  more,  near  Benares,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  that  has  without  re* 

sistance. 
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12  MAT  1794.  been  told  us  by  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Counsel,  but 
—  however,  with  at  least  2,000  picked  troops,  submits  quietly 
to  this  arrest  and  writes  the  most  submissive  letters  upon  it, 
which  are  disgusting  from  their  meanness,  and  which  I  Avill 
not  repeat,  to  mortify  this  Court  with  the  thought  that 
human  nature  could  ba  so  degraded  and  brought  to  the 
abject  situation  which  Cheyt  Sing  Avas,  under  the  most 
merciless  act  of  tyranny  ever  committed. 

Here  then  we  have  complete  proof  from  the  conduct  of 
the  parties — in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no 
such  apprehension ;  in  the  next  place,  that  Cheyt  Sing  had 
no  such  designs.  For  is  it  to  be  conceived  that,  in  the  midst 
of  his  capital,  surrounded  by  his  own  people,  in  possession  of 
such  an  armed  force  as  is  described,  he  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  such  an  act  of  indignity  as  I  contend  was  put  upon 
him  in  subjecting  him  to  an  arrest?  However,  upon  this 
Massacre  of  arrest  an  unfortunate  event  took  place.  The  people  were 
a^d^aSft  of  raised  ;  the  guard  that  was  sent  to  watch  over  the  Raja  were 
Cheyt  sing,  massacred ;  and  Cheyt  Sing  made  his  escape.  And  it  is  upon 
this  last  event  that  the  Counsel  rest  principally  as  the  proof  of 
an  overt  act  of  that  rebellion,  of  which  1  have  shown  your 
Lordships  what  sort  of  evidence  they  have  given  of  the 
previous  design.  I  refer  to  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
transaction  ;  and  I  leave  you  to  determine  whether  it  appears 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  sudden  act  of  fury  of  the  people, 
committed  by  them  in  consequence  of  such  an  insult  and 
indignity  being  offered  to  their  prince  ? 

My  Lords,  we  have  produced  proof  which  I  think  is  satis- 
factory upon  that  subject.  I  desire  any  man  to  examine  the 
circumstances  of  that  transaction,  as  they  appear  upon  the 
evidence,  and  to  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  whether 
Muia^'^d  ^e  can  consc'ientiously  believe  otherwise  than  that  it  was  a 
itnpremedi-  sudden  affray,  occasioned  by  the  provocation  which  arose 
upon  the  arrest  of  Cheyt  Sing.  But,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
I  should  wish  for  nothing  better  than  the  proof  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  learned  Counsel  themselves,  in  order  to 
show  that  these  horrible  events — the  massacre  of  the  English 
officers  and  sepoys,  and  the  flight  of  Cheyt  Sing — were  the 
consequences  of  a  premeditated  design,  and  did  not  arise 
from  a  sudden  affray. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  without  remarking  on  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  that  is  given  upon  it,'  which  is  only  loose 
affidavits  annexed  to  the  Narrative,  collected  after  the  time 
from  persons  who  were,  perhaps,  [not]  very  squeamish  about 
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swearing,  I  should  wish  to  hear  what  the  principal  evidence  12  MAT  mi. 
upon  that  subject  says  :   and  he  says, — 

"  Cheit  Sing's  people  became  turbulent,  exclaiming  on  all  sides  that  the 
English  had  made  the  Rajah  a  prisoner,  and  calling  out  to  attack  them." 

This  is  the  proof  that  it  was  occasioned  by  preme- 
ditated rebellion, — that  Cheyt  Sing's  people  became  turbu- 
lent, exclaiming  on  all  sides  that  the  English  had  made  the 
Raja  a  prisoner,  and  calling  out  to  attack  them!  The 
consequence  was,  that,  upon  some  indignity  offered  to  the 
Raja  under  this  arrest,  they  did  attack  them  ;  and  the  conse- 
quences which  have  been  described  to  your  Lordships,  and 
which  appear  in  the  Evidence,  and  which  I  will  not  take  up 
your  Lordships'  time  by  any  further  description  of,  did  follow. 

Why  then,  what  happened  after  this  ?     Cheyt  Sing  was  Cheyt  sing 
driven  out  an  exile  from  Benares,  and  a  rebellion  ensued —  rebellion. 
which  is  only  called  a  rebellion  because  it  was  unsuccessful^- 
the   event  of  which  was  his  final   expulsion  from  his  terri- 
tories.    But  after  this,  when  all  measures  had  been  destroyed 
between  them,  he  repeated  his  offers  to  submit  to  anything  He  repeats 
the  Governor  General  should  please,  to  be  recalled  into  his  |£bn?issioru 
territories — even  at  this  time,  when  in  possession   of  this 
force,  when,  if  he  had  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, where  he  was  unarmed  and  unattended,  he  might  for 
ever  have  relieved  himself  from  his  oppression.     Even  when 
all  measures  were  broken  between  them,  and  Mr.  Hastings 
considered  him  as  reduced  to   the  primitive  state  of  nature, 
as  he  says  in  his  Narrative,  he  even  then  repeated  those  offers 
of  submission  which  he  had  made  when  accompanied  by  so 
considerable  a  force  at  Buxar.     But,  says  the  Counsel,  these  Alleged  in- 
offers  of  submission   were  insincere,  because  he  was  endea-  Coffers.0 
vouring  at  the  time  to  fortify  himself  by  calling  in  additional 
forces,  and  calling  in  his  zamindars,   and  putting  himself  in 
a  state  of  defence  against  the  further  designs  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
No  doubt  he  was  !     He  offered  submission  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  with  sincerity  ;  but,  until  he  knew  whether  that  would 
be  accepted  or  not,  was  he  to  blame  in  acting  upon  that  prin- 
ciple  of    resistance   which    your  Lordships    will   sanction, 
whenever   it   is   called   forth  by  an  unjust  and  unmerited 
oppression  ? 

Here  then  I   shall  leave  all  these  parts  of  the  defence  indignity  of 
which  rest  upon  the  accusation  of  Cheyt  Sing  for  those  acts  * 
of  supposed  delinquency,  only,  my  Lords,  to  observe  very 
shortly  upon  the  arrest,  which,  it  is  contended  by  the  learned 
Counsel,  was  a  thing  perfectly  usual  in  that  country,  and  was 
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12MAY1794  no  act  that  could  be  considered  as  a  disgrace  and  indignity. 

I  leave  it  to  your  Lordships'  own  feelings  to  judge  whether 

such  an  arrest  must  not  have  been  considered  as  a  very  great 

degradation  of  a  person  in  the  situation  of  Cheyt  Sing.     We 

have  given  proof  that  it  was,  in  page  281,  in  a  letter  from 

Suja-ud-Dowla  to  Mr.  Hastings,  which  states  that, — 

Feeling  of          «  j^  js  ^e  custOm  of  the  army  that,  if  any  one  commits  a  fault,  he  will 

the  subject    be  imprisoned  for  it  and  think  nothing  of  being  put  under  a  guard  ;  but 

of  arrest.       there  are  other  Hindostanies  and  the  Najab  battalions  and  others  in  my 

service  who  consider  it  as  the  highest  disgrace  to  be  put  under  a  guard, 

and  if  any  one  attempts  it  they  will  defend  themselves  against  it,  and 

rather  lose  their  lives  than  submit  to  such  a  dishonour." 

Common  soldiers  would  rather  lose  their  lives  than  submit 
to  such  a  dishonour  :  and  yet,  in  the  case  of  an  independent 
prince,  as  I  contend  he  was,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  tribute  and  to  certain  other  duties,  but  not  to  the 
demand  contended  for,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  no  indignity, 
no  degradation  !  We  have  further  given  in  evidence  the  exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Bonn  and  Colonel  Gardiner,  both  of  whom 
state  unequivocally  and  expressly  that  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  very  great  degradation.  In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Hastings' 
Counsel  prove  that  such  a  thing  had  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Raja  of  Burdwan  ;  of  whose  case  and  of  the  necessity 
I  know  nothing. 

Case  of  But  the  last  and  most  important  evidence  that  we  have 

KharudyAh  upon  that  subject  is  to  be  found  in  page  2596  of  the  printed 
Evidence,  which  was  brought  by  us  in  reply.  And  there  you 
have  an  instance  of  a  man,  of  the  name  of  Mahudy  Ali  Khan 
who  was  put  under  arrest  by  the  Kaja  of  Benares — a  depen- 
dant of  the  Raja,  standing  in  an  inferior  situation  to  him, 
arrested  upon  the  same  alleged  offence,  namely,  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  payment  of  his  tribute — and  that  this  man  considered 
it  as  an  indignity  :  he  considered  it  such  an  indignity  that  he 
took  poison  to  avoid  it. 

"How  could  I  act,"  he  says,  "in  opposition  to  all  this  ?  All  I  wanted 
was  for  the  Rajah  to  rent  the  country  at  what  it  had  been  fixed  at  for  the 
last  five  hundred  years  and  take  his  own  kists  in  consequence.  I  wrote 
an  arzee  and  intended  my  dewan  vakeel  should  present  it  to  the  Maha 
Rajah,  but  his  people  who  came  to  enforce  the  demand  would  not  permit 
him.  I  desired  in  the  evening  to  be  allowed  to  pray  and  was  not 
allowed  :  and  when  I  found  my  honour  and  religion  attacked,  having  no 
remedy  I  took  poison.  And  the  chuprossey  also  added  such  further 
discourse  as  is  improper  to  be  repeated." 

There  can  hardly  be  stated  a  case  more  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  arrest  was  executed  on  Cheyt  Sing  than  this ; 
and  in  this  the  man  considered  it  as  such  a  disgrace  and 
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dishonour  that  he  took  poison  to  exempt  himself  from  it.  He  12  MAY  1794. 
recovered  from  it ;  and,  in  course  of  this  transaction,  you  have 
a  curious  specimen  of  Indian  ethics  in  Ali  Ibraham  Khan, 
who  is  represented  in  the  highest  terms  of  panegyric.  He, 
writing  to  this  man,  enlarges  upon  the  enormous  crime 
of  attempting  to  destroy  himself:  he  says  : — "  To  destroy 
yourself  by  eating  anything  is  according  to  the  Mahomedan 
law  and  the  English  custom  exceedingly  improper — particu- 
larly in  a  renter  ?"  It  was  particularly  improper  in  a  renter 
to  endeavour  to  destroy  himself  by  poison,  and  to  endeavour 
to  exempt  himself  from  such  an  indignity  as  was  attempted 
to  be  put  upon  him  ! 

I  have  now  brought  the  observations  I  have  to  make  in  Recapitu- 
answer  to  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  down  to  that  period  latlon> 
when,  having  made  the  last  demand  for  cavalry  in  the  year 
1780,  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  year  1781,  proceeded,  upon  alle- 
gations of  supposed  delinquencies  against  the  Raja,  to  impose 
upon  him  a  further  fine  of  500,000£.  sterling,  which  ended 
in  a  war  in  that  province,  and  in  the  subsequent  expulsion  of 
Cheyt  Sing.     Now  upon  all  these  acts  I  state  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  undoubtedly  criminal.     The  view  that  I  have  of  the 
subject  is  this  : — that  Mr.  Hastings  acted,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  making  these  demands,   contrary  to  right.     And  here  I 
should  wish  to  be  allowed  to  add  a  piece  of  evidence  to  that 
with  which  I  before  troubled  your   Lordships   upon    that 
subject.     I  gave  you  a  variety  of  evidence,  upon  which,  I 
think,  arguments  were  founded — and,  if  they  do  not  appear 
completely  satisfactory,  it  was  from  my  want  of  ability  to  do 
justice  to  them — showing  that,  in  the  situation  of  Bui  want 
Sing  and  his  successor  Cheyt  Sing,  no  such  demand  could  be 
made  with  justice.     I  shall  now  refer  your  Lordships,  simply 
as  a  confirmation  of  all  I   said   upon  that  subject,  which  I 
overlooked  at   the    time  and  omitted,  to  pages  1022   and 
1023  of  the  printed  Evidence.     Mr.  Hastings  there  justifies  charge  of 
himself  against   the  charge   brought  by  Nundcomar,   in  a  thfhfterelts 
letter  in  page  1000,  of  having  neglected  the  interest  of  the  °fthecom- 
Cornpany,  in  remitting  to  Bulwant  Sing  the  tribute  that  was  brought 
due  for  a  particular  district  which  belonged  to  him  for  the  listings  by 
pargana  of  Mungrore.      In   answer  to  this,   Mr.   Hastings Nundcomar' 
says : — 

"  I  recollect  an  information  given  me  by  Nundcomar  concerning  the 
pretended  usurpations  made  by  the  Rajah  of  Benares  of  the  pergunnas 
of  Keera,  Mungrora  and  Bidjegur,  in  the  province  of  Behar,  but  at  a 
much  more  distant  period  of  time  than  Nundcomar  has  asserted.  I 
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12 MAT  1791.  do  not  recollect  his  mentioning  it  again  when  I  set  out  for  Benares; 
neither  did  I  ever  intimate  the  subject  either  to  Cheit  Sing  or  his  minis- 
ters, because  I  knew  I  could  not  support  the  claim  ;  and  to  have  made 
it  and  dropped  it  would  have  been  in  every  sense  dishonourable.  Not 
that  I  passed  by  it  with  indifference  or  inattention ;  I  took  pains  to 
investigate  the  foundation  of  this  title,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
particular  inquiry  of  Mr.  Vansittart  who  was  the  Chief  of  Patna  at  the 
time  in  which  I  received  the  first  intimation  of  it.  The  following  letter 
and  voucher  which  I  received  from  him  contain  a  complete  state  of  this 
pretended  usurpation." 

And  then  he  refers,  for  a  proof  of  Bulwant  Sing's  right,  to 
a  sanad  granted  him  by  the  Navvab  Mohammed  Jaffier  Khan, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  Shah  Alem, 
to  which  I  shall  beg  your  Lordships'  very  particular  atten- 
tion ;  and  here  he  says,  in  the  sanad : — 

"  In  consideration  of  the  attachment  and  services  of  the  high  and 
mighty  Rajah  Bulwant  Sing  Bahadre,  the  revenue  of  16.  80.  83  daums 
in  the  pergunna  of  Mungrora,  with  the  fouzdarry  and  other  duties 
usually  paid  to  Government,  are  remitted  to  him  and  given  for 
his  own  emolument,  that  he  may  be  always  ready  to  protect  that 
quarter." 

Admissions  Now  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  very  shortly 
Mr.°Hast-n  only  to  two  observations  upon  this  document.  In  the  first 
ings' reply.  p|.lC6j  yOU  have  the  description  of  the  Raja  Bulwant  Sing — 
that  degraded  zamindar  as  Mr.  Hastings  represents  him — 
who  is  styled  in  this  sanad  "  the  high  and  mighty  Bulwant 
Sing  Bahadre."  When  he  was  to  be  called  upon  to  protect 
his  own  capital  against  an  apprehended  invasion,  what  was 
the  conduct  then  of  the  superior  Government ;  did  they  ask 
from  him  an  additional  contribution  ?  No ;  they  remitted 
to  him  a  part  of  the  revenue  already  due,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  additional  means  of  providing  for  his  own 
defence.  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  consider  this  sanad,  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  principles  set  up  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
to  take  that  into  the  weight  of  consideration  which  I  have 
already  stated  as  material  to  your  Lordships'  decision  upon 
this  question. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions  my  view 
of  the  subject  is — that  this  demand  was  made  originally 
without  right ;  that  it  was  enforced  with  circumstances  of 
unnecessary  severity  ;  that  it  was  increased  beyond  all  possi- 
ble proportion  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Mr.  Hast- 
ings of  having  acted  in  a  way  disgraceful  to  the  British  nation, 
contrary  to  engagements  subsisting  between  the  Company  and 
the  Raja,  contrary  to  good  faith,  to  policy  and  to  justice. 
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But   there   is  a  view  of  this   transaction  of  which  it  is  12 MAT  1794, 
material  for  me  to  take  notice  very  shortly.     Much  stress  Difference  of 
has  been  laid  by  the  Counsel  on   the   other  side  upon  a  ^rMit'of0 
supposition  of  a  difference  of  opinion — to  which  I  do  not  Government 
think  it  very  regular  to  allude- — which  they  state  to  have  demand. 
existed  between  some  of  those  persons  who  concurred  in 
bringing  this  charge   against  Mr.  Hastings,  respecting  the 
assertion  of  right  on  the  part  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  the  denial 
of  it  on  the  part  of  the  superior  Government.     I  confess 
myself  to  be  in  the  latter  predicament :  I  say  the  charge  is 
perfectly  consistent.     But,  if  your  Lordships  should  be  of 
opinion    with    those    who   are    asserting   the   right   in   the 
superior  Government  to  make   demands  of  this  nature  in 
cases  of  public  exigency- — asserting  the  duty  of  the  vassal 
to  yield  due  obedience  to  such  demands — considering  Cheyt 
Sing  in  a  certain  degree  as  criminal  for  his  resistance  to 
them,  yet  thinking  that  the  punishment  was  utterly   dis- 
proportioned  to  the  offence,  and  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
excess  of  punishment  concurring  in  this  vote   of  impeach- 
ment ;  they  argue  that,  should  your  Lordships  concur  with  Alleged  de- 

•    •  li  ...i          A    a.-   i        j  fect  in  the 

them  in  opinion,  to  that  the  Article  does  not  go — on  framing  of 
account  of  some  defect  in  the  framing  of  it,  I  suppose, the  Artlcle- 
which  I  confess  myself  not  to  understand ; — that,  even  if  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  punishment  was  excessive  as 
compared  with  the  alleged"  delinquency,  yet  that  upon  the 
construction  of  this  Article  your  Lordships  could  not  find 
the  prisoner  guilty  upon  that  ground.  I  say,  I  do  not 
understand  this.  I  have  before  disclaimed  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons — and  I  thought  I  had  had  the  assent  and 
acquiescence  of  your  Lordships-  -any  obligation  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  rules  of  special  pleading.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  should  endeavour  to 
establish  a  contrary  principle.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
those  who  have  no  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause 
should  endeavour  to  escape  by  a  flaw  in  the  indictment. 
But  this  will  not  serve  them  here. 

What  is  the  charge  ?  It  is  a  charge  of  tyranny  and  oppres-  Frivolity  of 

.      j  .°  .     -i.    .,  °,          S    ,     ,  J ,,        ,    .V         i  theobjec- 

sion  exercised  against  an  individual*  And  shall  a  tribunal  tion. 
sitting  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  whose  boast  it 
is  to  protect  even  the  guilty  from  an  excessive  punishment — 
shall  you  be  told  that,  under  a  charge  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
like  this  exercised  against  an  individual,  if  the  punishment 
should  be  found  to  be  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  offence, 
if  the  offence  be  found  inconsiderable  and  the  punishment 
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12  MAT  1794.  enormous,  and  that  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case 
should  warrant  you  in  a  belief  that  it  could  be  dictated  only 
with  a  view  to  harass,  oppress,  and  finally  to  ruin  this  man, 
will  your  Lordships  admit  that  upon  this  ground  you  will 
not  find  the  prisoner  guilty  ?  And,  if  you  think  yourselves 
bound  upon  these  grounds  to  inflict  a  certain  degree  of 
punishment  upon  him,  you  will  not  admit  such  a  principle. 
If  you  find  the  delinquencies  heaped  upon  this  man  by 
the  prisoner  were,  in  general,  unfounded  in  fact  and  un- 
supported by  evidence,  if  you  find  that  any  that  are  stated 
are  comparatively  small  and  the  punishment  excessive,  your 
Lordships,  sitting  here  as  protectors  of  innocence  against 
oppression  and  as  the  protectors  of  guilty  persons  against 
excessive  punishment,  when  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
an  abuse  of  that  power  entrusted  with  him  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  will  compare  the  punishment  with  the 
offence. 

I  have  examined  the  offences  alleged :  I  think  I  have 
shown,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  that 
they  were  without  foundation  or  proof.  Then  what  was 
the  situation  of  Cheyt  Sing?  What  was  the  only  act  of 
remaining  delinquency  which  could  be  urged  against  him,  at 
the  time  that  Mr.  Hastings  declares  his  intention  to  have 
exacted  from  him  a  further  sum  of  500,0007.  ?  That  he  had 
been  dilatory  in  the  payment  6T  the  last  demand  of  the 
subsidy  in  1780,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  complied  with  the 
additional  demand  for  2,000  cavalry  in  1781.  Compare 
that  with  the  punishment  intended  to  be  inflicted  upon  him 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  of  imposing  upon  him  a  fine  of  500,0007., 
or  of  expelling  and  driving  him  from  his  zamindary  ! 

My  Lords,  I  am  sure  you  will  think  that  the  punishment 
is  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  offence.  But  I  have  only  to 
cite  Mr.  Hastings' authority;  for,  if  I  have  succeeded,  as  I 
trust  I  have,  in  showing  that  the  other  alleged  grounds  of 
delinquency  are  utterly  untrue  and  incredible,  you  have 
Mr.  Hastings'  own  acknowledgment  that  the  fine  was  ex- 
cessive. For,  if  the  delay  deserved  such  a  punishment,  why 
endeavour  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  his  guilt  by  all  those 
other  alleged  crimes,  when  this  alone  would  warrant  a  fine 
of  500,0007.  ?  But  compare  it  with  what  Mr.  Hastings' 
proceedings  were  at  the  end  of  the  year  1780,  at  the  time 
the  Raja  was  resisting  and  disputing  the  right  to  enforce 
the  last  demand ;  what  does  Mr.  Hastings  do  ?  He  pro- 
posed to  impose  upon  him  a  fine  of  only  one  lac,  when  he 
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had  not  discharged  his  last  subsidy  in  1780.  Mr.  Hastings,  12  MAT  1791. 
who  knew  that  the  fixed  and  settled  penalty  for  not  per- 
forming punctually  his  engagements  for  the  payment  of 
tribute  was  only  one  quarter  per  cent,  per  diem,  at  once 
endeavours  to  impose  upon  him  a  fine  of  500,000/.  as  a  fit 
punishment  for  a  delinquency  of  the  nature  of  that  I  have 
stated.  I  say  the  punishment  is  utterly  disproportioned  to 
the  offence  ;  and  therefore,  even  if  your  Lordships  should  be 
of  opinion  with  that  person  to  whom  the  Counsel  have  more 
particularly  alluded — whose  influence  undoubtedly  is  great, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  they  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it — 
whose  great  and  transcendent  talents  I  am  not  so  far  blinded 
by  any  political  difference  as  not  to  pay  the  sincerest 
homage  to — if  your  Lordships  should  be  of  that  opinion, 
which  is  not  mine,  I  say  that,  from  the  extreme  dispro- 
portion between  the  punishment  and  the  offence,  your 
Lordships  cannot  acquit  the  prisoner.  But  then,  admitting  Argument 
this  fine  to  be  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  it 
was  never  executed ;  and  will  your  Lordships,  acquitting 
Mr.  Hastings  of  criminalty  in  these  acts  which  he  is  proved 
to  have  committed,  find  him  guilty  of  a  charge  upon  the 
ground  of  an  intention  only  which  was  never  carried  into 
effect  ?  Yes  !  You  will,  if  you  find  that  he  did  endeavour 
to  execute  the  intention,  and  that  he  was  only  prevented 
from  executing  it  by  the  greater  evils  which  his  violence  in 
endeavouring  to  execute  it  produced. 

An   individual  —  I  certainly    speak   in   the  presence  of  ^ability  for 

,-,  i'n  •/•  T  *         j.  •    i  i    the  conse- 

those  who  will  correct  me  it  1  am  wrong  :  1  certainly  speak  quences  of 
without  learning  upon  the  subject — but  I  believe,  according  t 
to  the  principles  of  law  and  the  decisions  of  ruled  cases, 
that  an  individual,  in  the  commission  of  an  illegal  act,  is 
responsible  for  the  consequences  which  may  result  from  his 
attempt  to  carry  that  act  into  execution,  though  he  has 
not  been  able  completely  to  effect  it  to  its  full  extent. 
I  believe  it  has  been  ruled  that,  in  the  case  of  persons  going 
together  to  steal  deer,  where  the  consequence  was  a  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  gamekeepers,  some  of  whom  were 
killed,  even  those  who  were  not  present,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  commission  of  this  illegal  act,  were  held  to  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences  which  had  resulted  from  the 
attempt  to  commit  it,  and  were  held  responsible  for  the 
murder  which  ensued.  I  say,  in  the  same  manner,  that  an 
individual  acting  under  a  great  trust  in  Government,  if  in 
discharge  of  that  trust  he  attempts  to  commit  a  great  and 

G2 
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—       effect  by  an  overt  act,  is  responsible  for  all  the  consequences 

that  result  from   that  act,  though   the  act  itself  may  not 

have  been  completed  and  accomplished. 
Mr.  Hast-          Therefore,  I  say.  if  Mr.  Hastings,  in  attempting  to  impose 

ingsrespon-        n  »  Kr.X '  r\,\r\i        i  •   i     i.  j    •       •       .•        • 

sibieforthe  a  fine  of  oOO,000£.  which  he  was  not  warranted  m  justice  in 
Benares"  at  doing — whether  you  consider  it  as  altogether  unjust,  the 
Raja  having  committed  no  offence  at  all ;  or  as  unjust 
considering  the  extreme  disproportion  between  the  punish- 
ment and  the  offence — if  iii  proceeding  to  carry  that  into 
effect  he  arrested  the  Raja,  and  the  consequence  of  that  was 
the  provocation  of  the  people  and  his  subsequent  rebellion 
which  ensued,  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  responsible  for  those 
acts ;  and  that,  though  the  intention  was  never  executed,  yet 
the  attempt  to  execute  it  will  be  considered  by  your  Lord- 
ships as  highly  criminal.  I  say,  therefore,  upon  this  ground, 
which  certainly  is  not  the  ground  upon  which  I  particularly 
wish  to  state  it,  but  it  is  my  duty  as  contending  here  on 
the  part  of  the  Commons  in  support  of  this  prosecution  to 
state  all  the  grounds  upon  which  this  case  can  be  argued, 
I  say  that,  even  upon  this  narrow  and  confined  ground, 
which,  I  own,  will  make  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings  less,  that 
you  cannot  absolve  him  from  guilt  altogether  for  the  utter 
disproportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence.  And,  even 
if  he  had  been  justified  in  calling  for  this  demand  when 
there  was  no  necessity  existing  for  enforcing  it,  yet  he 
cannot  be  justified  in  selecting  this  individual  when  no  other 
was  called  upon  to  contribute  in  proportion ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that,  upon  all  these  grounds,  your  Lordships,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  these  transactions,  will  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 

I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships  very  shortly  further  upon 

another  point,  which  has  been  much  argued  and  disputed  by 

charge        the  learned  Counsel  ;  and   this   is   upon   the   allegation  of 

against  Mr.  •• .  , ,  .  ,-r^i  i    , 

Hastings  of  malice  against  the  prisoner.  I  hey  proceed  to  argue,  sup- 
posing  all  this  to  be  as  we  have  stated,  that  the  law  does 
allow  great  latitude  and  indulgence  to  magistrates  in  the 
execution  of  a  difficult  and  important  trust,  particularly 
where  they  are  acting  in  a  situation  of  great  emergency  aud 
danger ;  and  that,  allowing  this  latitude,  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  by  any  light  proof  of  a  bad  intention ;  and  unless 
the  malice  can  be  proved  you  will  not  infer  it,  and  will  not 
inflict  punishment  upon  that  account.  And  they  say,  this 
malice  can  only  be  inferred  in  two  ways;  first,  from  a 
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general  view  of  the  whole  circumstances,  from  which  an  12 MAT  1701 
opinion  must  necessarily  result  that  the  person  accused 
acted,  not  only  contrary  to  his  duty,  but  that  he  acted 
willingly  and  wilfully  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  duty  ;  and 
that  this  must  appear,  in  the  first  place,  from  a  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  together,  which  must  be  such  as  to  preclude 
any  possibility  of  any  other  motive  to  be  assigned,  unless  the 
prisoner  can  himself  prove  such  to  have  existed. 

It  is  upon  this  ground,  undoubtedly,  that  I  shall  prin- 
cipally argue  the  justice  of  imputing  malice  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  under  the  Charge  now  before  you.     And  it  is  not  Grounded 
upon   any  one  transaction  taken  singly,  which  was  the  way  umfomf 
in  which  the  Counsel  argued  it,  but  upon  the  whole  taken  wan 
together  that  you  must  examine  and  decide  upon  Mr.  Hast- 
ings'  conduct ;  and  I  say  that,  if  you  see  him,  in  the  year 
1778,   upon  the  first  pretence  that  offered,  upon  grounds 
which  did   not  exist   in  truth,  making  a  demand   directly 
contrary  to   engagements  subsisting  between   him  and  the 
Raja — if  you  find  him  afterwards  increasing  that  demand  — 
if  you  find  him  in  the  last  year  increasing  it  beyond  all 
proportion,  and  at  last,  upon  allegations  of  pretended  de- 
linquency proceeding  to  impose  upon  him  a  fine  that  must 
necessarily  ruin  him,  then  see  him  hunting  and  pursuing  this 
man  singly  while  he  neglected  all  others — it  is  impossible, 
unless   the   prisoner   can   set   up   something  to  disprove   a 
criminal  motive,  that  your  Lordships  can  infer  any  intention 
but  to  ruin  and  drive  him  to  despair.    But,  if  your  Lordships 
require  further  proof,  I  think  there  does  appear  a  particular 
motive  of  malice  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  against  Cheyt 
Sing,  from   his   own  declarations    in  different   places ;   and  Offence 
I  shall  refer  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  Narrative.     He  ch 
says,  speaking  of  Cheyt  Sing ;—  [°g 

"  This  design  had  been  greatly  favoured  by  the  unhappy  divisions  of 
our  Government,  in  which  he  presumed  to  take  an  open  part.  It  is  a 
fact  that,  when  these  men  had  proceeded  upon  an  extremity  bordering  on 
civil  violence  by  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  me  my  authority  in  the 
month  of  June,  1777,  he  had  deputed  a  man  named  Samboonaut  with 
an  express  commission  to  my  opponent,  and  the  man  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Moorshedabad,  when  hearing  of  the  change  of  affairs  which  had 
taken  place  at  the  presidency  he  stopped,  and  the  Rajah  recalled  him. 
It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  in  favour  of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  that  he  was 
justifiable  by  the  principle  of  good  policy  in  seeking  a  state  of  independency; 
that  we  had  no  natural  right  to  his  vassalage,  having  acquired  it  with 
all  our  other  rights  of  dominion  by  no  other  charter  than  the  successful 
spirit  of  enterprize." 

What  I  refer  to  is  the  first  sentence— the  way  in  which 
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with  an  express  commission  to  his  opponent.  My  Lords, 
I  do  think  that  there  does  appear,  in  the  first  place,  from  this 
passage  in  the  Narrative,  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  from  that  moment  conceived  a  great 
resentment  to  Cheyt  Sing,  which  afterwards  might  operate  in 
all  those  acts  which  I  have  been  detailing  to  your  Lordships. 
But  it  does  not  merely  rest  upon  that ;  but  in  the  Defence 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated  to  your  Lordships,  the  prisoner  can  never  get  rid, 

Avowal  of     there  is  almost  a  direct  avowal  of  it ;  for  he  says  :  — 

a  feeling  of 

on  the'part  "  ^  mean  to  prove  fully  in  its  proper  place  that  I  never  gave  permission 
of  Mr.  Hast-  to  any  agent  to  resign  for  me  the  office  of  Governor  General.  I  can  here 
ings.  only  assert  it.  But  when  General  Clavering  attempted  to  assume  the 

chair  which  I  had  not  vacated,  I  was  warranted  in  supporting  my 
authority  by  every  means  in  my  power  :  I  was  warranted  in  styling  him 
my  opponent,  and  warranted  in  treating  every  misplaced  mark  of  homage 
to  him  as  a  personal  disrespect  to  myself.  When  therefore  I  affirmed 
that  Cheit  Sing  had  deputed  an  agent  [with  an  express  commission  to 
compliment  General  Clavering  on  his  accession  to  the  Government, 
I  affirmed  a  fact  certainly  criminal  and  offensive  to  the  Company's 
Government,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  officious  and  premature  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Rajah,  pregnant  in  itself  with  very  great  disadvantages 
to  the  due  and  orderly  administration  of  affairs,  and  deeply  injurious,  by 
the  example  it  held  out  to  others  for  taking  part  in  the  dissensions  which 
at  time  harassed  our  councils.  In  Cheit  Sing's  case  it  was  particularly 
obnoxious,  because  all  correspondence  with  him  (as  with  all  other  native 
powers)  was,  by  the  Company's  orders,  conducted  through  the  medium 
of  the  Governor  General ;  the  Rajah  therefore  had  no  right  or  pretext  for 
paying  such  a  compliment  to  General  Clavering,  until  his  accession  to 
the  chair  had  been  notified  in  form.  Nor  can  it  be  urged,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  such  notification  was  duly  made ;  for,  granting  (as  I 
believe  I  may)  that  General  Clavering  had  issued,  in  his  assumed  cha- 
racter of  Governor  General,  information  to  that  purport,  Cheit  Sing  had 
a  vakeel  in  Calcutta,  whose  express  business  it  was  to  set  his  master 
right;  and  for  that  purpose  he  might  have  had,  and  had  at  all  times, 
free  access  to  my  house  and  apartment,  and  I  also  caused  immediate 
official  despatches  to  be  sent  off  to  the  different  country  powers  to  assure 
them  of  my  continuance  in  administration.  I  urged  this  act  of  the 
Rajah  at  the  time  it  took  place,  and  I  now  urge  it,  as  a  proof  of  the 
readiness  which  he  showed  to  foment,  or  even  to  take  part  in  any 
divisions  of  our  Government.  It  always  appeared  to  me  indecent  with 
respect  to  my  office,  tmjustifiable  with  respect  to  his  situation,  and  a 
proof  of  his  rooted  disaffection  to  the  English  administration.  Whether 
or  not  I  permanently  forgave  him,  is  of  no  consequence.  I  never  sought 
to  punish  him  but]  on  public  grounds." 

I  say  then,  my  Lords,  that  we  have  here  in  Mr.  Hastings' 
own  declaration — for  this  is  his  declaration,  as  well  as  that 
which  has  the  sanction  of  an  oatli  in  his  Narrative — that  we 
have  in  his  own  declaration  what  amounts  almost  to  an. 
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avowal  of  a  secret  motive  of  malice  in  Mr.  Hastings,  to  be  12  MAT  1794. 
derived,  as  I  say,  from  that  transaction  when  Cheyt  Sing 
had  deputed  a  person,  as  the  country  powers  are  naturally 
inclined  to  do,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a  future 
Governor — to  congratulate  General  Clavering  upon  his 
supposed  accession  to  the  seat  of  Government.  But  it  is  not 
upon  that  ground  I  rest  so  much  as  upon  a  view  of  the  whole 
transactions,  the  unvaried  persecutions  of  this  man,  selecting 
him  out  and  hunting  him  constantly,  till  at  last  he  crowned 
the  whole  of  his  aggressions  against  him  by  that  extraordinary 
demand  of  500,0007.,  and  the  expulsion  of  him  from  his 
dominions.  It  is  upon  a  view  of  the  whole  transaction 
together  that  I  found  this  part  of  the  accusation  against 
him. 

It  will  be  for  your  Lordships  to  consider,  upon  a  view  of 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  how  far  Mr.  Hastings  is 
criminal  upon  any  of  the  grounds  that  I  have  stated  to  your 
Lordships.  Much  I  have  omitted  in  what  I  have  already 
stated ;  much  I  am  obliged  to  omit  from  inability  to  proceed 
further,  and  from  unwillingness  to  trespass  further  upon 
your  Lordships'  time.  There  are  material  and  important  subordinate 
parts  of  this  charge  remaining ; — I  mean,  those  parts  w 
relate  to  the  plunder  of  Bidjey  Gur,  and  to  subsequent 
settlements  and  changes  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
province  of  Benares.  These,  though  important  in  themselves, 
do  not  constitute  the  most  important  parts  of  this  Article. 
They  only  appear  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
other  gigantic  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings  ;  but  however  they 
are  of  infinite  importance  in  themselves,  and  it  is  with 
unwillingness  that  I  leave  them  for  your  Lordships'  decision 
without  any  further  comment  upon  them.  Indeed  I  should 
not  do  so,  except  that  the  Counsel  themselves  seemed  to 
have  considered  them  as  the  most  immaterial  parts  of  the 
Charge,  and  have  argued  little  upon  them,  and  have  produced 
very  little  evidence.  Such  as  it  is  compared  with  ours,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  it,  upon  comparison  of  both,  to  your  Lord- 
ships' decision.  To  other  general  arguments  and  defences  I  Alleged  ac- 
shall  not  for  the  present  give  any  answer :  I  mean  to  those  ofParUa^6 
general  arguments  and  defences  which  consist  in  the  alleged  meut>  &c- 
acquiescence  of  Parliament  and  the  court  of  Directors,  and 
in  the  general  approbation  and  good  character  given  by  the 
natives  of  India  to  Mr.  Hastings.  These  certainly  will  come 
more  properly  within  the  view  of  those  who,  after  me,  will 
take  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
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Disastrous    Benares  itself,  I  only  wish  to  refer  your  Lordships,  in  answer 
disorders  in6  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  produced  of  the  situation  of 
Benares.      ^^  province  jn  later  years  by  the  Counsel  on  the    other 
side,  to  what  we  have  produced  as  a  proof  of  the  immediate 
effect  of  those   transactions   at   the  period   in  which  they 
were  concluded.  For  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  own  letter  in  1 784, 
describes,  that,  in  his  progress  through  that  territory,  he  saw 
nothing  but  signs  of  complete  devastation,  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  and  Mr.  Duncan  in  his  report  states,  that  it  was 
in  a  state  of  universal  uncultivation  and  waste  almost,  and 
that   it  would   only  be   brought  back  to  its  former  state 
by  recurring  to  the  settlements  made  previous  to  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  Cheyt   Sing.     In   this   way  I    shall  leave   the 
Charge. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  state  what  I  think  to  be  most 
material  to  your  Lordships'  consideration,  with  many  thanks 
for  the  indulgence  with  which  you  have  heard  me  through 
this  tedious  discussion.  There  are  those  behind  me  who  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  view  of  the  whole  of 
this  subject  altogether.* 

*  On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Grey's  speech,  Mr.  Burke  rose,  and  after  a  few 
observations,  complaining  of  an  attempted  interruption  by  the  Counsel,  read  a 
paper  containing  a  statement  of  the  demands  on  Cheyt  Sing  in  each  successive 
year,  and  the  proportion  they  bore  to  his  income. 
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SPEECH  OF  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN,  ESQ., 
MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN 
REPLY  ON  THE  SECOND  ARTICLE  OF  THE 
CHARGE,  RELATING  TO  THE  BEGUMS  OF  OUDE ; 
14  MAY,  1794. 

MY  LORDS, — In  behalf  of  the  Commons,  I  appear  before  u  MAY  1794. 
your    Lordships   to    reply    to    the   Counsel    on   the    second 
Article  of  the  Charge   of  impeachment   preferred   against 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire. 

My  Lords,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  induce 
the  Managers,  as  far  as  the  great  duty  with  which  they  are 
entrusted  will  permit,  to  wish  to  trespass  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' time  as  shortly  as  possible,  at  the  close  of  a  trial 
already  protracted  to  so  great  a  length,  from  circumstances 
which  it  is  neither  my  duty  nor  intention  in  this  place  to 
state  or  to  discuss. 

My  Lords,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  compress  what  I 
have  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  into  a  very  short  compass. 
I  have  read  attentively  every  word  of  the  speeches  of  the 
learned  Counsel ;  I  have  compared  them  with  every  part  of 
their  evidence ;  and  I  must  first  fairly  say,  my  Lords,  that 
what  has  puzzled  and  embarrassed  me  is,  to  discover  any 
one  point  which  they  have  so  pressed  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary, without  disrespect  to  your  Lordships'  sagacity  and 
discernment,  to  attempt  to  reply  to  or  to  refute  it.  My 
Lords,  when  I  say  that  I  hope  to  compress  what  I  have  to 
lay  before  you  into  a  short  compass,  if  I  succeed  in  doing  so, 
I  certainly  shall  claim  no  merit  from  it.  The  merit  of  it, 
my  Lords,  if  any,  belongs  to  the  perspicuity,  to  the  force, 
and  to  the  weight  of  that  evidence  which,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  the  Managers  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your 
Lordships,  and  not  one  particle  of  which,  I  am  bold  to  say, 
it  has  been  in  the  power  of  the  learned  Counsel  to  overturn, 
nor  any  material  part  of  it  even  within  their  courage  to 
attempt  to  assail. 

My  Lords,  the  learned  Counsel  have  on  many  occasions  Complaints 
complained  of  the  great  delay  of  this  trial:  yet,  my  Lords,  I  of  couS 
really  must  take  the  freedom  of  saying  that  they  seem  to  me  th<f  proceed- 
to  have  considered   that   they    should   derive   considerable ings> 
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imagined,  through  the  whole  course  of  their  speeches,  that 
your  Lordships  must  have  forgotten  every  one  of  the  argu- 
ments to  which  they  were  answering.  And  also,  my  Lords, 
I  think — which  is  perhaps  more  extraordinary — that  they 
seem  entirely  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Managers  have  a 
right  to  reply  to  their  answers. 

My  Lords,  when  I  profess  that  it  is  my  intention  to  be 
brief  upon  this  subject,  I  am  well  aware  that  professions 
upon  that  subject  in  this  trial  are  not  likely,  perhaps,  to 
meet  with  any  immediate  credit  from  your  Lordships.  The 
learned  Counsel  themselves  were  not  sparing  in  their 
remarks  upon  the  prolixity  with  which  they  supposed  the 
Managers  conducted  the  business.  When  it  came  to  their 
turn  to  speak,  we  certainly  did  conceive  that  they  would 
have  contrasted  their  conduct  with  ours.  A  learned  Counsel, 
whose  arguments  I  shall  more  particularly  notice,  intro- 
duced his  speech  with  this  observation : — he  complained 
that  the  Article  comprehended  a  great  extent  and  variety  of 
matter  ;  "  but,"  he  says,  "my  Lords,  I  think,  in  examining  it, 
the  subject  may  be  analysed  and  simplified,  and  reduced  into 
that  which  is  the  plain  subject  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
Charge,  and  it  will  be  found  to  lie  in  a  very  narrow 
compass."  With  this  observation,  my  Lords,  the  learned 
Counsel  introduced  a  speech  of  four  days ! 

Prolixity  of  My  Lords,  if  this  is  the  idea  of  brevity  in  the  learned 
ls>e '  Counsel,  I  confess  I  must  congratulate  your  Lordships  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  be  diffuse  ;  for  my  imagination  does 
not  enable  me  to  conceive  what  his  prolixity  would  have 
been.  But  you  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  this  deter- 
mination of  the  Counsel,  as  it  were,  in  a  spirit  of  rebuke  to 
his  learned  colleague,  who  had  spoken  only  two  days.  This 
learned  Counsel,  possessing  the  power  of  analysing  and  sim- 
plyfying,  which  I  am  to  take  for  granted  his  learned  brother 
did  not  possess — the  learned  Counsel,  as  it  were,  rebuking 
his  learned  brother  for  having  spoken  eight  hours,  did  con- 
trive to  compress  and  squeeze  the  spirit  and  substance  of  his 
speech  into  the  nutshell  of  a  sixteen  hours'  oration. 

My  Lords,  I  say,  after  this  example,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  very  ready  credit  will  be  given  to  professions 
of  brevity  upon  this  trial.  And,  my  Lords,  I  am  ready 
to  confess,  were  I  to  follow  the  learned  Counsel  through 
speeches  of  infinite  ability  and  ingenuity,  through  all  the 
extraneous  matter  with  which  they  have  loaded  their  argu- 
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ments,  through  all  the  laborious  statements  which  they  have  UMAYITO-I. 
employed  upon  self-evident  propositions,  through  all  their 
unnecessary  amplifications,  through  all  the  mutual  repetitions 
of  each  others  arguments  and  statements — I  say,  my  Lords, 
if  I  was  to  attempt  that,  certainly  there  would  be  very  little 
prospect  of  my  fulfilling  my  promise.  But  such  of  your 
Lordships  as  have  attended  to  and  taken  notes  of  the 
speeches  of  the  learned  Counsel — of  which  I  assure  you 
that  I  will  strictly  confine  myself  to  such  parts  as  are  to 
the  purpose — will  not,  I  hope,  despair  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  keep  my  word. 

My  Lords,  in  order  to  be  brief,  it  is  certainly  necessary  to 
avoid  all  attempts  at  superfluous  ornament  or  decoration. 
Perhaps,  in  the  commencement  of  this  business,  in  order  to 
win  a  little  attention  to  something  of  a  dry  subject,  the 
Managers  did  indulge  themselves  in  something  that  might 
be  called  collateral  matter,  and  also,  perhaps,  in  some 
expressions  of  warm  and  fresh  indignation,  which  they 
could  not  at  the  time  but  feel  on  account  of  the  crimes 
which  they  arraigned.  But,  my  Lords,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  now,  approaching  to  the  solemn  hour  of  decision,  those 
practices,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  avoided.  But  when  I  admit 
this,  my  Lords,  I  here  again  cannot  plead  the  example  of 
the  learned  Counsel.  They  were  extremely  free  in  rebuking 
us  for  our  proceeding  on  this  sort  of  subject.  A  learned 
Counsel,  who  himself  found  great  fault  with  the  poetical 
flights — he  particularly  did  me  the  honour  to  point  at 
me,  with  some  handsome  compliments  about  imagination, 
poetry  and  eloquence,  which  I  beg  leave  rather  to  decline, 
for  I  should  have  thought  it  a  better  compliment  if  he  had 
admitted  the  authority  with  which  I  stated  the  facts  in  evi- 
dence— but  the  learned  Counsel,  having  given  this  rebuke  to  Figurative 
the  Managers,  says  : — "  To  a  taste  thus  pampered,  and,  I  had  e/b 
almost  said,  corrupted  [with  these  luxurious  delicacies  we  sel- 
have  nothing  left  to  offer  but  the  plain  and  simple  food,]  I 
had  almost  said  the  dry  husk,  of  fact  and  argument."* 

So  that,  my  Lords,  though  the  learned  Counsel  did 
reprobate  such  figurative  way  of  proceeding,  they  certainly 
took  care  to  show  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  means  or 
talents  to  deal  in  something  like  the  same  sort  of  commo- 
dity. And  I  believe,  if  your  Lordships  will  observe  from 
your  notes,  through  the  whole  of  these  speeches,  you  will  for 

*  See  Mr.  Law's  speech  in  opening  the  defence,  vol.  ii.  p,  525. 
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indulgence  in  flights  of  imagination,  and  dealing  in  most 
figurative  lamentation  at  our  addiction  to  metaphor  and 
ornament. 

My  Lords,  I  must  mention  one  more  circumstance  upon 
the  subject  of  brevity  ;  because  your  Lordships  may  natu- 
rally imagine  that,  if  I  do  contrive  to  bring  the  matter  into 
the  compass  which  I  hope  to  do,  knowing  the  length  and 
extent  of  the  speeches  to  which  I  am  replying,  I  am  afraid 
your  Lordships  will  imagine  that  I  must  necessarily  have 
passed  over  a  great  mass  of  weighty  and  material  fact  or 
argument.  In  order  to  do  away  as  early  as  possible  that 
impression,  I  cannot  but  refer  to  a  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman  who  led  in  the  business. 

introduc-          j\/[y  Lords,  in  the  Article,  it  so  happened  that  the  father  of 
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story  of  the  elder  Begum  was  mentioned  by  the  name  ot  Saadat; 
and  when  it  was  mentioned  that  her  father's  name  was 
Saadat  that  was  the  whole  that  was  said  upon  that  subject. 
In  summing  up  upon  that  Charge,  my  Lords,  I  did  not  say 
one  single  word  with  respect  to  her  ancestry  or  with  respect 
to  this  Saadat.  However,  the  learned  Counsel,  who  had  not, 
it  seems,  that  talent  of  shortening,  simplifying  and  analysing, 
finding  the  name  Saadat  mentioned,  thought  it  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  amuse  us  with  a  very  pleasant  story  respect- 
ing this  Saadat.  Accordingly,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  note,  at 
considerable  length,  of  an  extremely  interesting  and  amusing 
Mogul  tale,  told  in  very  pleasant  though  familiar  language 
by  this  learned  Counsel,  the  amount  of  which  is  that  this 
Saadat  was  a  man  of  extremely  bad  morals ;  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  Mohammed  Shah  and  a  rival  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
and  a  rival  also  of  a  more  worthy  man,  one  Condewar  ;  that, 
about  this  time,  Nadir  Shah,  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
Kuly  Khan,  invaded  India,  and  that  he  carried  on  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  Nadir  Shah ;  that  at  length 
Nadir  Shah  takes  Delhi,  and  he  then  sends  for  these  two 
traitors  and  rates  them  soundly  on  account  of  their  treachery : 
he  ends  with  sending  them  from  his  presence  and  spitting 
upon  their  beards.  They  meet  in  the  other  room,  and,  to  use 
the  very  words  of  the  learned  Counsel,  "lay  their  heads 
together"  upon  this  subject,  and  agree  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  survive  this  disgrace.  Upon  which, 
they  came  to  a  resolution  that  they  would  both  poison  them- 
selves. But,  these  being  very  immoral  statesmen,  they  each 
suspected  that  the  other  would  play  him  a  trick.  Accordingly, 
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Saadat  sends  a  spy  to  watch  Nizam,  to  see  whether  he  really  u MAT  1794. 
poisons  himself  or  not.  But  he,  suspecting  that  he  was  sus- 
pected, took  what  he  pretended  to  be  poison,  and  feigning 
the  agonies  of  death  fell  down.  The  spy  was  deceived,  and 
he  returns  to  Saadat  with  horror  in  his  countenance ;  and 
tells  him  that  his  friend  had  certainly  poisoned  himself.  Upon 
which,  says  the  learned  Counsel,  Saadat,  in  a  perverse  fit  of 
honour,  which  then  seized  him  for  the  first  and  last  time  of 
his  life,  really  did  poison  himself;  and  thus  he  fell  a  victim, 
he  says,  to  his  own  knavery.  When  he  has  finished  the 
story,  he  says — "  I  will  now  return  to  the  Article."* 

Now,  my  Lords,  that  this  is  a  very  excellent  story,  and 
that,  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  Counsel,  if  they  have 
time  in  the  vacation  and  would  introduce  a  little  love  into 
it,  they  might  make  an  excellent  tragedy  of  it  or  a  pretty 
volume  for  a  circulating  library,  I  will  not  deny;  but  if  your 
Lordships  were  to  ask  me — what  on  earth  it  has  to  do  with 
the  question — why  it  was  introduced — or  what  colour  of 
provocation  there  was — I  confess  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
answer.  But  I  hope  that  to  this  part  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  speech,  or  to  anything  similar,  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  I  should  reply.  If  it  was,  I  certainly  should 
have  put  a  volume  of  Mogul  tales  into  my  pocket  before  I 
came  down ;  and,  if  this  proceeding  was  to  meet  the  grave 
countenance  of  your  Lordships,  unquestionably  we  should 
make  this  a  place  of  very  pretty  Arabian  mornings'  enter- 
tainment ;  we  should  enliven  the  dry  subject  and  make  it 
much  more  amusing  to  many  ladies  that  do  us  the  honour  to 
attend,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  much  edify  your  Lord- 
ships or  advance  much  the  real  purposes  of  this  trial. 

Now  my  object  in  stating  this  a  little  more  at  length 
than,  perhaps,  might  appear  necessary  at  first  to  your  Lord- 
ships is  this  : — that  if  I  do,  as  I  said  before,  compress  what 
I  have  to  say  into  a  narrow  compass,  I  beg  your  Lordships 
will  not  imagine  that  I  must  of  necessity  have  passed  over 
great,  weighty  and  material,  parts  of  the  learned  gentlemen's 
speeches ;  for  I  believe  that,  if  I  were  to  pass  over  and  take 
no  notice  of  twenty  such  tales  as  these,  or  twenty  of  those 
strange  amplifications  on  which  they  have  dwelt,  or  their 
repetitions  of  the  same  argument,  or  a  variety  of  irrelevant 
matter,  your  Lordships  would  admit  that  I  had  passed  over 

*  See  Mr.  Law's  speech  in  opening  the  defence  on  the  second  Charge, 
vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
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sion upon  the  Court  to  justify  a  reply;  and  that  your  Lord- 
ships would  be  of  opinion  that  the  Counsel  who  informed 
you  that  the  real  point  and  substance  of  this  question  lay 
in  a  very  narrow  compass  did  give  you  a  right  opinion, 
though  he  unfortunately  forgot  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  his 
example. 

MK^orthe  -^y  Lords,  the  arrangement  which  I  shall  propose  to 
reply.  myself  is  —  to  follow  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman 
who  spoke  in  the  same  situation  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  you  ;  —  I  mean,  the  learned  gentleman  who 
summed  up  the  evidence.*  There  is  certainly  very  fair  and 
clear  arrangement  in  that  speech,  which  the  learned  gen- 
tleman has  not  been  able  to  disguise  by  all  the  irrelevant 
matter  which  his  ingenuity  has  heaped  upon  it.  What  other 
passages  relate  really  to  the  purpose  in  the  other  gentleman's 
speech  I  shall  take  notice  of;  as  they  do,  in  fact,  follow 
pretty  nearly  the  same  order  which  this  learned  gentleman 
has  adopted. 

My  Lords,  the  first  day's  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman 
consisted  entirely  in  endeavouring  to  establish  two  points 
which,  if  they  had  requested  it  or  given  an  intimation  that 
it  was  of  any  very  material  importance  to  them,  and  I  had 
felt  myself  at  liberty  to  act  upon  my  own  feeling  and  dis- 
cretion, I  would  have  tossed  into  the  scale  of  their  argument 
for  nothing  at  all.  The  point  upon  which  he  spent  the 
whole  of  the  first  day  was  to  establish  the  original  right  to 
the  treasures  in  the  Wazir,  and  to  establish  as  a  principle 
that  jagirs  were  in  their  nature  resumable  ;  —  two  points 
which  I  contend  would  avail  him  nothing  if  he  had 
established  them.  And  I  wish  your  Lordships  now  to 
observe  the  candour  of  the  Counsel  in  the  manner  in  which 
Original  he  has  introduced  it.  The  learned  Counsel  says  :  —  "  We 
^azir'tothe  w^  now  consider,  as  the  honourable  Managers  have  occupied 
treasure.  so  much  time  upon  discussing  the  sort  of  claim  to  those 
treasures,  and  have  thought  it  essential  to  their  case  —  as 
most  essential  it  is  on  our  part  —  to  show  the  original  right 
of  the  Wazir  to  those  treasures,  it  is  material,"  he  says, 
"for  us  to  establish  that  the  original  right  was  in  the 
Wazir." 

Uniinport-        Now,  my  Lords,  according  to  my  apprehension  of  this 
point?  '  '   subject,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  for  either  of  us  to  dispute. 

*  The  Hon.  Manager  refers  to  the  speech  of  Mr  Plumer,  printed  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  295. 
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recurred  to  his  original  right,  I  wish  him  to  point  out  what 
interpretation  he  gives  to  the  treaty  of  1775.  I  say,  we 
might  have  stood  upon  the  treaty  of  1775  alone;  and  that 
all  discussion  respecting  the  original  right  to  the  treasures 
is  perfectly  irrelevant  and  nugatory.  The  learned  gentle- 
man says  that,  upon  the  Begum's  forfeiture  of  that  treaty,  he 
recurred  to  his  original  right.  She  certainly  might  have 
forfeited  everything  she  possessed,  but,  when  once  that 
treaty  was  made,  there  was  no  other  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  it  than  that  she  was  to  retain  these  treasures 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit.  By  one  final  partition  upon  the 
subject  of  the  treasures,  what  the  Nawab  took  he  took  as 
his  portion ;  what  Avas  left  with  the  Begum  was  left  with 
her  as  her  acknowledged  right.  Unquestionably,  by  an  act 
of  treason  she  might  forfeit  these  treasures  to  the  Nawab, 
as  she  might  forfeit  every  other  right — her  property  or  her 
life  ;  but  to  set  up  a  plea  that,  the  treaty  being  set  aside,  his 
original  right  recurred,  shows  a  weakness  in  the  argument 
of  the  Counsel  and  consciousness  throughout  that  they 
cannot,  in  fact,  prove  the  acts  by  which  they  say  she  did  so 
forfeit  that  treaty. 

But  what  I  a  little  complain  of  here  is,  that  the  learned  upoTully 
Counsel  state  as  their  reason  for  having  argued  this  so  much,  Counsel, 
that  I  had  thought  it  particularly  proper  to  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  it.  Now  if  they  had  done  me  the  honour  to 
attend  to  my  speech,  they  would  have  found  that  I  went 
over  that  ground  very  lightly  indeed,  and  that  I  prefaced 
and  concluded  what  I  said  upon  the  subject  with  this 
remark : — I  am  glad  the  Counsel  seem  to  have  got  my 
words  under  their  eye : — that  it  was  my  original  intention 
not  to  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  original  right  at 
all,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  thing  perfectly  insignificant,  but 
to  have  taken  up  the  matter  from  the  treaty  of  1775  ;  but 
that  I  was  diverted  from  that  intention  by  observing,  in 
the  course  of  the  cross  examination  of  the  Counsel,  that 
they  meant  to  lay  considerable  stress  upon  the  subject;  and 
even  under  that  impression  I  said,  I  was  ashamed  for  having 
dwelt  upon  it  at  all  or  having  taken  up  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships' time  upon  the  subject.  And  now  the  Counsel  think 
it  candid  to  state,  that  their  reason  for  having  occupied  such 
an  infinite  space  of  your  attention  and  of  their  own  exertions 
upon  it  was — that  the  Managers  were  the  persons  who  seemed 
to  lay  stress  upon  that  point. 
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Now,  as  so  much  has  been  said  upon  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
assume  that  it  is  a  matter  perfectly  insignificant.  Therefore, 
mv  Lords,  I  must  notice  what  it  is  that  they  have  proved  or 
attempted  to  prove  upon  that  point.  That  which  was  laid 
before  you  by  the  Managers  was  this  :  —  that,  by  the  general 
custom  of  the  country,  persons  in  high  situations,  but  above 
all  persons  in  the  situation  of  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  that  is,  the 
reigning  prince  of  a  great  and  populous  country  —  that,  by 
tne  universal  custom  of  the  East,  they  did  hold  it  a  matter 
most  sacred,  in  the  prospect  of  their  death,  to  provide 
independently  for  their  wives,  for  their  families,  for  all  the 
women  in  the  zanana,  as  it  is  called,  and  who  were  dependent 
on  and  belonging  to  them. 
•  Next,  we  showed  to  you  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the 
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zanana  ;  and  we  did  argue  from  that,  my  Lords,  that,  as  it 
was  the  custom  to  leave  the  treasures  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  women  and  for  the  portioning  the  offspring  of 
those  women  in  a  place  which  was  considered  [sacred],  as 
we  proved  by  most  satisfactory  evidence  and  the  admission 
of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  and  the  sacredness  of  which 
never  has  been  violated,  either  by  war,  by  rapine,  by  law,  or 
by  any  power  on  earth,  till  this  instance  given  by  the  person 
whom  we  now  accuse,  that  that  was  in  itself  an  argument  of 
the  real  destination,  the  use  and  purpose,  of  these  treasures. 
And  we  also  proved,  my  Lords,  that  Suja-ud-Dowla  had 
entertained  a  peculiar  respect  for  the  Begum  whom  he  left 
behind  him  ;  that  she  had  shown  him  the  greatest  mark  of 
fidelity  and  affection  ;  that  she  had  given  him  proof  that 
whatever  treasures  he  gave  to  her  were  ready  on  any 
emergency  for  his  own  use  ;  that  she  had  come  dowrn  to  him, 
after  the  battle  of  Buxar  when  he  was  in  distress,  with  all 
the  money,  all  the  jewels,  and  everything  that  she  had 
possessed. 

^e  a^so  showed  tnat  Suja-ud-Dowla  had  no  affection  for 
his  son,  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  who  was  to  succeed  him,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  had  once  even  attempted  his  life,  which 
had  been  preserved  to  him  by  his  mother,  the  Begum.  We 
also  showed  that,  in  Suja-ud-Dowla's  lifetime,  when  he  had 
drawn  upon  these  treasures  then  kept  in  the  zanana, 
his  draught  was  refused,  but  that,  when  the  Begum  drew 
upon  them,  then  acknowledging  them  to  be  her  property, 
the  draught  was  accepted  :  a  circumstance  which,  I  believe, 
^T'  Middleton  attempted  —  and  no  man  but  Mr.  Middleton 
could  have  endeavoured  —  to  show  was  a  proof  that  the 
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treasures  were  the  Nawab's,  and  not  the  Begum's.  But  we 
also  showed  to  your  Lordships  that 'the  object  to  which  we 
supposed  these  treasures  were  destined  was  of  extent  suffi- 
cient to  require  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  whole 
amount ;  namely,  that  the  family  of  Suja-ud-Dowla  wTith  the 
family  of  Suffdar  Jung,  his  predecessor,  consisted  of  above 
2,000  women  and  children  and  their  attendants. 

We  showed  also,  by  the  admission  of  the  Counsel  and  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  that  this  treasure  and  the  jngirs  of  the  Begums 
were,  in  fact,  the  real  resource  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
women  and  children  ;  and  we  also  showed  to  your  Lordships  Distress  of 
that,  when  the  jagirs  were  taken  from  them  and  when  they  on thepitm. 
were  plundered  of  their  treasures,  these  women  were  driven  treasure.8 
to  famine,  to  desperation,  and  at  last  were  turned,  many  of 
them,  outcasts  upon  the  world. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  learned  Counsel  oppose  .in  reply  Reply  of 
to  this  mass  of  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  not 
attempted  to  dispute  that  that  posthumous  jealousy  with 
respect  to  their  women  was  the  feeling  and  the  general 
sentiment  of  persons  in  the  position  of  Asoff-ud-Dowla 
throughout  the  East.  They  have  not  attempted,  for  they 
could  not  do-it,  to  deny  the  sacredness  of  the  zanana ;  but 
they  have  denied  that  their  being  deposited  there  could  be 
considered  as  any  serious  argument  of  the  destination  of  the 
treasures. 

I  contended  that  the  treasure  being  placed  in  a  situation  Argument 
which  no  human  power  on  earth  can  get  at,  but  those  who  place  or  cus» 
are  themselves  living  in  the  zanana,  is  a  strong  presumption  treasure.118 
that  for  their  use  alone  that  treasure  can  be  intended.     The 
learned  Counsel,  however,  do  not  choose  to  trust  that  as  a 
serious  argument.     And  here  they  indulge  a  considerable 
degree  of  that  pleasantry,  which  I  must  say  has  characterised 
their  eloquence  throughout  all  their   speeches.     The  only 
difficulty  I  have  sometimes  found  is — and  I  say  it  really 
without  any  affectation,    but    very    seriously — to    discover 
when  they  meant  to  be  serious  and  when  they  were  jocose.     I 
really  often  admire  much  more  their  imngination  than  their 
arguments ;  and  I   see  frequently  infinitely  more  fancy  in 
their  facts  than  in  their  jests.*     Sometimes,  when  one  would 
imagine  that  they  are  going  on  in  a  fine  vein  of  solemn 

*  The  reader  will  recognise  in  this  passage  the  -witticism  of  which  Moore 

instances  the  elaboration  in   Sheridan's  mind,  during  a  period  of  some  years, 

from  his  first  diffuse  expression  of  it  in  his  memorandums  for  the  Comedy  of 

Affectation,  to  the  very  compact  form  in  which  he  eventually  uttered  it,  in 
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u MAT  1794. irony,  they  are  dealing  in  narrative  and  plain  fact;  and, 
very  often,  when  I  thought  they  were  stating  mere  dry 
argument  and  fact,  I  found  it  was  sheer  drollery  and  hu- 
mour. Now  which  this  is,  I  must  leave  to  your  Lordships5 
judgment. 

Counsel's          I   beg  your  Lordships'  pardon,  but  I  am  afraid   I  must 
riddle  the  quote  this  from  memory,  but  I  assure  the  Counsel  I  will  do 
^  Vei7  accurately.     Perhaps  the  Counsel  can  point  me  out 
the  place — I  do  not  believe  it  could  very  easily  have  escaped 
the  Counsel's  memory,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  laboured  pas- 
sages in  the  whole  of  his  speech — I  mean,  where  he  ridicules 
my  statement,  that  "  the  title  of  these  ladies  to  this  treasure 
was  the  title  of  a  saint  to  the  relics  on  an  altar,  placed  there 
by  the  hand  of  piety,"  I  think,  "  guarded  by  holy  supersti- 
tion, and  to  be  wrested  thence  only  by  the  hand  of  sacrilege."* 
That  was  the  unfortunate  statement  which  I  happened  to 
make,  and  which  I  maintain  was  a  serious  argument  and  not 
a  flight  of  fancy.     And  the  learned  gentleman  first  laughs  at 
the  idea  of  this  lady  being  a  saint :  he  indulges  a  good  deal 
of  facetiousness  upon  that  subject.    He  then  says, — "  placed 
there  by  the  hand  of  piety  !  they  were  placed  there  by  the 
hand  of  rapine  and  bloodshed — by  Suja-ud-Dowla."     Then 
he  says, — "  placed  upon  an  altar  !  " — And  here  the  Counsel 
was  extremely  facetious :    the  whole  is  at  great  length :  I 
regret  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  it :f  he  says: — "placed 
upon  an  altar  !  how  can  that  be  ?  for  what  were  some  of 
these   treasures  ? — camels   and   elephants."     And   then   he 
gravely  says  ; — "  how  can  you  get  a  camel  upon  an  altar  ?  " 
These  are  his  words.    I  give  you  my  honour,  my  Lords,  I 
really  do  not  know  how  to  reply  to  this.    I  am  sure  it  is  not 
law  nor  logic,  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  it  is  not  wit.    He  then 
says,  — "  guarded  by  holy   superstition  !  why,   they   were 
guarded  by  two  eunuchs."     He  says,  whether  they  were 
very  holy  or  not  he  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  that  they 
were  perforce  innocent : — a  very  decent  allusion !     But  this 
really   is   the   method  in   which  the  learned  Counsel   ran 
through  this  unfortunate  simile  of  mine.     And  I  do  protest, 
if  I  had  known  that  I  could  have  drawn  such  a  laborious 


his  retort  on  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  is  indebted  to  his  memory  for  his  jests,  and  to  his  imagination 
for  his  facts."  Life  of  Sheridan,  p.  304. 

*  See  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 

f  The  passage  Mr.  Sheridan  refers  to  is  in  Mr.  Plumer's  speech  of  the  25th 
of  April  1793  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 
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effort  of  wit  and  ingenuity  from  them  by  any  illustration  of  i4MAYi?94. 
that  sort,  I  certainly  should  have  abstained  from  it.  But  I 
believe  your  Lordships  will  admit,  that  you  never  saw  or 
heard  of  an  unfortunate  simile  so  hunted  down  before ;  that 
you  never  before  saw  special  pleading  employed  upon  such 
a  purpose ;  that  you  never  before  saw  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  a  metaphor,  or  were  present  at  the  trial  of  a  trope  at 
nisi  prius — for  that  is  literally  what  the  Counsel  have  done. 
But  I  must  say,  not  attempting  to  decide  whether  they 
meant  it  as  seriousness  or  as  argument  that,  if  I  was  to  reply 
to  them  in  their  way,  I  should  deny  their  fact. 

The  learned  Counsel  has  been  so  employed  lately  in 
researches  in  the  Kuran  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  has  a 
little  forgot  testimony  of  higher  authority,  at  least,  in  the 
Christian  volume.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  recollected  such 
a  circumstance  as  the  altar  built  by  Solomon,  the  breadth 
whereof  was  twenty  cubits,  the  height  thereof  was  ten  cubits, 
and  the  length  thereof  was  twenty  cubits  ;  and  that  the 
multitudes  of  Israel  assembled  before  it ;  that  thereon  they 
sacrificed  oxen  and  sheep  so  that  they  could  not  be  told  or 
numbered.  Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  if  the  learned  gentle- 
man meant  it,  and  I  was  to  reply  to  him  in  his  own  manner, 
whether  he  is  serious  or  jocose  upon  this  occasion  he  is 
equally  unsuccessful ;  for,  if  serious,  what  he  states  is  not  a 
fact,  and,  if  he  is  humourous,  it  is  not  a  jest. 

My  Lords,  however,  I  must  do  the  learned  Counsel  the 
justice  to  say  that  they  have  not  entirely  built  upon  this 
laboured  effort  of  wit  of  that  very  learned  and  facetious 
gentleman:  they  have  also  attempted  to  bring  certainly 
other  arguments  and  documents  to  prove  the  original  right 
of  the  Wazir  to  these  treasures.  They  have  attempted,  my  References 
Lords,  to  quote  from  books  of  high  authority — from  the  counsefto 
Kuran,  from  the  Hedaya  —  paragraphs  which  they  have 
placed  upon  the  evidence,  which  your  Lordships  may  have 
observed,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  show  that  by  the 
Mohammedan  law  the  [widow]  is  intitled  only  to  an  eighth, 
and  so  on  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  property  whatever 
claimed  upon  which  there  are  any  debts ;  that  the  discharge 
of  the  debt  is  the  first  object  to  be  looked  to  ;  that  the  Com- 
pany had  a  great  debt  upon  this  property,  consequently  that 
it  could  not  belong  to  the  widow.  And  they  have  shown 
that,  whenever  there  is  a  will  or  property  descends,  there 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  Hedaya,  no  partition  of  such 
[property]  contrary  to  that  will. 

H  2 
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HMAYJ794.      Now  I  must  complain  a  little  here  that  the  learned  gentle- 

Misquota-     men  have,  in  a  strange  manner — I  was  almost  going  to  say 

putlcTto       scandalous,  but  certainly  it  was  not  intentional  upon  their 

Counsel.      par{. — garbled  and  misquoted  all  the  authorities  to  which 

they  refer.     We  have  since  placed  upon  your  Lordships' 

Minutes  proof  that,  according  to  the  Hedaya,  whatever  the 

title — by  will  or  descent — if  the  parties  choose  to  come  to 

an  agreement  upon  the  property,  that  agreement  is  binding. 

Examina-          With  respect  to  debts  attaching  in  the  first  instance  upon 

ments  fo^'  the  property,  I  will  not  enter  into  that  discussion  or  dispute 

oritfi^rab s  the  law  with  them ;  because,  if  I  did  so,  in  point  of  fact,  in 

treas»rethe  1775,  tne  whole  of  the  debt  due  from  Suja-ad-Dowla  to  the 

Company  was  discharged,  and  by  the  means  of  the  treasure 

given  up  by  the  Begums.     Therefore  their  whole  argument 

upon  that  goes  for  nothing  at  all. 

The  next  thing  they  attempted  to  show,  which  they 
thought  a  pretty  strong  article  of  evidence,  was  the  reason 
why  the  Nawab's  draft  was  not  answered  and  the  Begum's 
was.  They  give  the  Begum  a  very  high  post  and  office : 
they  say  she  was  Lady  High  Treasurer ;  that  it  was  not  in 
a  regular  official  manner  of  proceeding;  that  the  Nawab 
should  have  drawn  [upon]  this  High  Treasurer,  and  that  then 
the  draft  would  have  been  answered.  And  they  justify 
Mr.  Middleton's  inference  that,  when  the  Nawab  drew,  his 
draft  was  refused;  that,  when  she  drew,  her  draft  was 
answered ;  and  therefore  that  the  treasures  must  be  the 
Nawab's  and  not  the  Begum's : — they  justify  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  inference  and  say,  it  was  merely  on  account  of  an 
official  mistake: — a  pretty  extraordinary  circumstance,  when 
we  have  shown  that  the  Nawab  was  with  the  Begum  at  the 
time  this  transaction  passed  !  That  he  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  forms  of  his  own  office,  and  forget  that  it  was  neces- 
sary the  Begum  should  sign  the  draft  and  not  himself,  is  a 
circumstance  very  extraordinary  and  totally  incredible. 
amouni  of  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  treasures,  the  gentle- 
the  treasure,  men  throughout  the  whole  choose  to  assume  that  their 
amount  wras  1 70  lacs,  and  they  speak  really  as  if  they  had 
been  in  the  zanaua  and  had  counted  every  rupee  of  them. 
There  is  not  a  syllable  of  evidence  before  you  to  prove  what 
the  extent  of  the  treasures  was.  There  is  nothing  but  a 
conjecture  of  Mr.  Bristow's — a  conjecture  of  a  person  em- 
ployed, in  fact,  to  extort  money  at  the  time  from  the  Begum, 
and  who  of  course  would  be  likely  to  represent  the  treasures 
to  be  as  extensive  as  possible.  But  the  Counsel  entirely 
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pass  over  our  endeavours  to  give  a  different  turn    to    the  HMAY  1794. 
admission  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  respecting  a  dispute  Disp^uT 
which  arose  in  the  delivery  of  the  sum  which  by  agreement  ^off^d- 
was  to  be  paid  to  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  according  to  the  treaty  i>™ v^,,^ 
of  1775.     They  have  gone  into  the  matter  at  considerable 
length;  which,  I  own,  surprised  me  very  much,  because   I 
thought  I  had  made  the  thing  so  perfectly  clear  before  that 
it  really  could  not  have  admitted  of  a  single  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  whatever,  that  the  dispute  arose,  not  re- 
specting the  original  right  of  the  treasures,  but  respecting 
goods,  camels  and  elephants,  delivered  by  the  Begum  to  the 
Nawab,  and  which   he  contended,  not  having  been  in   the 
zanana,  ought  not  to  be  claimed  as  hers.  The  evidence  adduced 
upon  that  and  the  direct  inference  Avhich  stands  upon  your 
Lordships'  record  is,  that  all  the  Council  to  a  man  admit  that  TheBegum's 
she  was  intitled  to  all  the  treasures  within  the  zanana ;  which,  measure  i^ 
I  insist  upon  it,  stands  uncontradicted.    There  is  a  word  or  two  admitted  by 
of  Mr.  Francis'  in  one  place  that  seems  to  doubt  her  original  the  Council. 
right  to  them ;  but  that,  being  in  the  zanana,  the  treasures 
were  hers  and  not  the  Nawab's,  is  the  general  admission  of 
the  whole  Council,  and  Mr.  Hastings   most  especially,  who 
even  calls  the  attempt  of  the  Nawab  to  obtain  any  part  of 
these  treasures,  an  act  of  exaction  !     I  say,  then,  that,  upon 
the  whole  either  of  the  evidence  or  of  the  argument  adduced 
by  the  learned  Counsel,  the  question  of  the  original  right — 
unimportant  as  I  contend  it  to  be — stands   exactly  where 
I  left  it,  when  I  had  last  the  honour  of  addressing  your 
Lordships. 

The  next  point  which  the  learned  Counsel  proceeded  to  is 
to  prove,  first  of  all,  that  the  jagirs  are  in  their  nature  resum- 
able :  and  then,  that  the  Begum's  jagirs  were  not  granted  to 
them,  but  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Nawab.  I  am  asto- 
nished how  the  learned  Counsel  should  quote  so  •  much 
authority  upon  this  subject,  which  they  certainly  appear  to 
have  examined  most  carelessly ;  for  I  need  not  enter  into  this 
matter  but  to  answer  them,  in  one  word,  that  their  position — 
that  jagirs  are  in  their  nature  and  by  the  laws  and  customs  Jagirs  by 
of  the  East  resumable- — is  directly  refuted  by  such  a  mass  of  custom,  not 
evidence  we  have  since  brought  in  reply  as  can  leave  not  a  rei 
shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  We  have  loaded  your 
Lordships'  table  with  copies  of  panvanas,  of  grants  of  jagirs, 
having  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself  to  almost  every 
one  of  them,  which  prove  in  the  general  that  the  prevailing 
custom  of  the  East  was,  that  the  jagirs  were  granted  either 
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U  MAT  1791.  in  perpetuity  or  for  life.  Nay,  we  proved,  in  the  case  of 
jagirs  which  contain  an  express  clause  of  resumption  at  the 
will  of  the  grantor,  yet  that  the  practice  had  been  so  much 
the  contrary  that  even  these  were  considered  as  jagirs  of 
descent. 

"With  regard  to  the  particular  iagirs  of  the  Begums,  we 

.    ,      .  °  ,•*  J   °   .  -,. 

certainly  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  give  a  direct  proof  that 
the  parwanas  by  which  they  were  granted  stated  them  to 
be  in  perpetuity  or  for  life  ;  but  we  have  placed  before  your 
Lordships  a  considerable  mass  of  evidence,  which  shows  that 
the  Nawab  himself  admits  that  they  were  not  resumable  by 
him,  even  previous  to  the  treaty.  We  have  shown  that  the 
elder  Begum  states  that  one  of  her  jagirs  was  derived  from 
Shah  Alem,  the  King  himself  ;  that  she  states  she  had 
constantly  left  the  collection  of  it  in  the  hands  of  her  son, 
Suja-ud-Dowla  ;  that  she  was  not  the  loser  by  so  leaving  it 
in  his  hands.  We  have  stated  that  the  Nawab  himself  after- 
wards, in  the  jagirs  which  he  grants  to  the  Bow  Begum,  in 
the  manner  and  tenor  of  his  admission  of  the  grant,  seems 
to  admit  they  were  granted  for  life  to  her  ;  and  that,  when 
he  offers  afterwards  to  resume  them,  she  so  pleads  the  fact  to 
be  ;  and  also  [of  the]  other  jagirs  she  says  —  "  they  were  not 
granted  by  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  and  therefore  he  had  no  right 
to  resume  them." 

My  Lords,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  is  a 
circumstance  wholly  unimportant;  for  whether  the  jagirs 
were  granted  for  life  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  East  that  they  were  resumable  at  pleasure  or  not,  [is 
exactly  upon  the  same  ground  as  whether  the  treasures  were 
by  descent  the  Begum's  or  the  Nawab's.  It  is  a  matter 
unimportant,  not  worth  scarcely  an  argument  ;  because  by  the 
treaty  of  1775,  and  afterwards  of  1778,  the  jagirs  were 
made  over  for  life  or  in  perpetuity  to  the  Begums,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  treasures  was  made  and  admitted  to  be 
their  property.  That  ends  the  argument  of  the  first  day 
of  the  learned  Counsel  ;  in  which  I  affirm  that  he  has  com- 
pletely failed  in  proving  that  which  he  has  stated  to  be 
essential  to  his  case;  —  namely,  the  original  right  of  the 
Nawab  to  the  treasures,  and  consequently  his  right  to  recur 
to  them,  upon  the  forfeiture  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  Begum. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
treaties,  which  is  the  real  and  more  important  part  of  this 
business.  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  recollect  the  circuin- 
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stances  of  the  treaty  of  1775  particularly;  and  your  Lord-  u  MAY  1794. 
ships,  I  am  sure,  must  have  been  surprised  to  find  that,  comlseiFs 
though  each  of  the  learned  Counsel  admits  that  that  treaty  respecting 
was  in  the  most  solemn  manner  binding  both  upon  the  Nawab  ^l^aty 
and  upon  the  English  nation,  they  had  spent  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  their  time  to  prove  that  it  was  a  treaty 
obtained  by  extortion,  and  —  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
learned  gentleman  —  that  it  was,  in  fact,  in  itself  null  and 
void.  And  yet,  my  Lords,  the  learned  Counsel,  having  spent 
one  day  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  point  which,  I  con- 
tend, if  he  had  established  it,  would  have  made  nothing  for  his 
case,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  day  in  endea- 
vouring to  invalidate  a  treaty,  when  he  concludes  by  admit- 
ting its  validity  in  the  utmost  extent.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  I  should  feel  the  necessity  of  following  the  learned 
Counsel  through  all  the  various  quantity  of  time  which  he 
has  spent  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  treaty  was  a 
treaty  of  extortion  ;  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  made  ;  that 
it  is  in  itself  null  and  void  ;  when  the  Counsel  himself,  and 
each  of  them,  concludes  with  saying  that  he  admits  it  had  the 
most  sacred  binding  force,  and  that  it  was  so  considered  by 
Mr.  Hastings  and  by  the  Council.  The  learned  Counsel,  after 
having  laboured  to  prove  it  to  be  a  treaty  which  it  was  fit  to 
consider  as  nugatory  and  void,  and  as  obtained  by  extortion, 
proceeded  in  a  detail  of  a  variety  of  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Hastings  showed  the  most  sacred  regard  and  respect  for 
this  treaty.  The  Counsel  did  not  perceive,  perhaps,  that  it 
would  have  answered  their  argument  better  to  have  endea- 
voured to  have  shown  that  it  was  always  considered  by 
Mr.  Hastings  as  a  treaty  extorted,  and  which  had  something 
in  itself  wrong  and  unfit  to  be  much  attended  to  ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  they  labour  the  point  extremely  to  show 
that,  upon  various  occasions,  whenever  the  Nawab  or  his 
ministers  attempted  to  oppress  the  Begums  and  infringe  this 
treaty,  Mr.  Hastings  always  resented  such  conduct  ;  that  he 
always  upheld  the  cause  of  the  Begums  ;  that  he  always 
reproached  them  with  an  attempt  to  violate  so  sacred  a 
treaty,  and  that  he  always  himself  considered  it  as  binding. 

There  are  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Counsel,  with  a  very  perverse  ingenuity,  attempted  to 
establish  points  the  very  reverse  of  which  it  would  have  been 
their  interest  to  establish.     It  would  have,  in  this  case,  been  Their  pro- 
their  interest  to  establish  the   contrary  of  this    proposition  ;  .furionsto1" 


. 
because  what  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Hastings'  maintaining  so  the  llltm'sts 
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frequently  the  sacredness  of  this  treaty,  but  to  infuse  in  the 
mind  of  the  Begum  the  most  perfect  reliance  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  that  could  ever  counte- 
nance the  violation  of  it  ?  If  it  had  happened  that  at  different 
times  the  Begum  was  aware  that  this  treaty  was  not  con- 
sidered as  sacred  by  the  British  nation,  it  must  have  been 
some  caution  to  her  in  her  conduct,  supposing  she  was 
capable  of  offending  the  British  Government ;  but,  when  she 
found  it  treated  in  that  manner  by  Mr.  Hastings,  she  was 
entrapped  into  a  notion  that,  at  least,  the  manner  in  which 
that  treaty  was  obtained  or  the  circumstances  attending  the 
guarantee  could  never  be  a  reproach  to  her,  or  be  brought 
forward  as  a  pretence  for  the  violation  of  that  treaty. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Counsel  took  infinite  pains  to 
prove  that,  when  Mr.  Hastings  left  Calcutta  and  went  into 
Oude,  his  situation,  previous  to  the  attempt  to  seize  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Begum,  was  so  desperate,  that  it  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  the  Company,  and  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to 
himself,  if  he  had  not  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
gentlemen  had  better  have  proved  that  the  Company  was  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  and  then  they  would  have  esta- 
blished that  he  had  no  temptation,  beyond  what  applies  to 
the  just  punishment  of  treason,  to  look  out  for  resources. 
They  took  pains  to  prove  that,  throughout  Oude  and  in  all 
India,  there  was  not  a  single  rupee  to  be  acquired  but  from 
the  treasures  in  the  zanana  belonging  to  the  Begums.  Here 
they  had  better  have  represented  the  Nawab's  affairs  in  a  more 
flourishing  situation;  that  Mr.  Hastings  could  have  nego- 
tiated a  loan  from  Gopal  Doss  or  the  Nawab's  ministers  ; 
and  that  there  was  some  other  resource  besides  that  of  the 
Begums.  For  all  those  circumstances  bring  wTith  them 
considerations  of  strong  suspicion  that,  where  the  necessity 
was  so  great  — where  the  supply  existed  only  in  one  place 
— some  means,  foul  or  fair,  would  be  used  to  obtain  that 
supply.  I  said  that,  the  binding  force  of  this  treaty  of  1775 
being  so  fully  admitted  by  the  Counsel,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  trace  them  through  the  insinuations 
which  they  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing it.  But,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  treaty — I  mean 
the  treaty  of  1778 — upon  which  again,  to  my  surprise,  I  find 
an  infinite  deal  of  time  wasted  in  a  discussion,  when  they 
at  last  admit,  in  point  of  fact,  the  binding  validity  of  that 
treaty  also  : — I  mean  the  treaty  with  the  elder  Begum.  The 
learned  Counsel  have  stated,  in  their  defence  for  Mr,  Hastings, 
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that  they  solemnly  deny  that  the  faith  of  the  British  nation  u  MAT  1794. 
ever  was  pledged  to  the  elder  Begum.  I  thought  I  had 
proved  so  forcibly  to  your  Lordships  that  that  was  at  least 
an  erroneous  assertion,  that  the  learned  Counsel  would  have 
had  the  discretion  not  again  <o  meddle  with  the  subject. 
However,  they  have  again  brought  the  matter  forward. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  that  that  treaty  never 
was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  ;  that  it  was 
an  act,  if  signed  by  Mr.  Middleton,  which  they  deny,  of 
Mr.  Middleton's  own ;  and  that  the  faith  and  guarantee  of 
the  British  Government  never  were  in  any  respect  pledged  to 
the  elder  Begum.  They  have  not  followed  my  argument 
upon  the  subject,  or  they  would  have  seen  that  I  have  proved 
to  your  Lordships  that  the  real  construction  of  the  letter  of  Mr.Middie- 
the  23d  of  May  was  what  I  have  given  it,  namely,  an  appli-  catioifto  the 
cation  from  Mr.  Middleton  stating  two  alternatives  to  the  Council< 
Council  at  Calcutta ; — first,  that  he  conceived  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  his  entering  into  a  guarantee  with  the 
elder  Begum,  if  he  could  obtain  the  Nawab's  consent  to  it ; 
but  that,  if  he  could  not  obtain  the  Nawab's  consent,  then 
he  wished  for  permission  in  a  manner  to  compel  the  Nawab 
to  do  her  justice.  The  Counsel,  receiving  both  these  letters, 
answer,  that  they  approve  of  his  method  of  conciliating  the 
differences,  and  of  obtaining  the  security  to  the  elder  Begum, 
she  having  stated  in  this  letter  that  the  only  security  she 
could  or  would  accept  was  the  guarantee  of  the  English. 
But  then  they  negative  the  second  proposition  of  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  namely,  that  of  compelling  the  Nawab,  or  of  using 
any  act  of  that  sort  towards  him.  They  withheld  their  They  sane- 
consent  to  that,  but  they  fully  approved  the  other  mode^?^ 
proposed  by  Mr.  Middleton.  tS"gum 

Then  what  is  the  fact  ? — that  the  treaty  is  signed  by 
Mr.  Middleton.  It  appears  afterwards  that  this  treaty  is 
[sent]  down  by  Mr.  Purling  to  the  Council  as  a  binding 
treaty ;  the  elder  Begum  having  pleaded  that  she  had  such 
a  treaty  under  the  signature  and  seal  of  Mr.  Middleton,  and 
that  the  Company  were  her  guarantee.  The  Counsel  here 
make  a  most  extraordinary  observation  upon  this.  Because 
they  found  they  could  not  easily  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  proved — that,  when  this  communication  was  made, 
Mr.  Middleton  was  at  that  very  moment  in  Calcutta ;  that 
he  was  not  only  in  Calcutta,  but  that  he  was  at  that  very 
time  consulted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  consulted  respecting 
the  affairs  of  Oude,  so  that  there  could  be  no  pretence  that 
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coul(j  not  ke  examined  upon  this  subject  ;  that  the  result 
Subsequent  is  that  the  Council  return  the   treaty  and  desire   that   the 
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its  validity,  jagirs  may  not  be  touched,  because  it  is  stated  that  they  had 
objections  the  guarantee  of  the  British  nation  ;  —  the  learned  Counsel 
tlpOn  ^his  say,  it  was  a  paper  sent  down  to  them,  and  the 
reference  to  this  treaty  was  a  mere  marginal  note  ;  and  one 
of  them  describes  it  to  be  a  matter  in  a  small  hand  :  as  if 
the  printed  Evidence  before  your  Lordships  was  the  exact 
type  and  counterpart  of  the  communication  to  Mr.  Purling, 
and  that  the  circumstance  of  being  a  marginal  note  did  not 
intitle  it  to  the  same  degree  of  observation  as  if  signed  in  a 
large  broad  hand  !  And  the  Counsel,  although  they  made 
exactly  the  same  answer  upon  that  occasion,  if  they  will 
look  fairly  into  this  letter,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  for 
an  instant  deny  that  the  treaty  of  1778  with  the  elder 
Begum  had  as  fully  the  guarantee  of  the  British  nation  as 
the  treaty  of  1775  with  the  younger  Begum;  and  that, 
when  Mr.  Hastings  left  Calcutta,  he  left  it  as  much  bound 
by  the  terms  of  that  treaty  as  the  other.  But  I  say  again, 
this  matter  is  not  worth  disputing  Avith  the  Counsel,  because 
they  admit  that,  in  another  treaty  made  with  the  Bow 
Begum  in  1778,  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  treaty  made 
with  the  elder  Begum  are  confirmed  ;  by  which  I  shall 
always  contend  that  we  guaranteed  a  provision  to  the 
Khourd  Mahal  as  well  as  to  the  Begums. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  attending  the  speech 
of  the  learned  Counsel  upon  the  treaty  of  1778,  which  I  must 
take  something  of  a  very  particular  notice  of.  My  Lords,  I 
have  really  looked  carefully  through  the  notes  of  the  speeches 
which  I  had  the  honour  before  of  making  to  your  Lordships, 
to  see  if,  in  any  one  respect  or  on  any  one  opportunity,  I  had 
been  deficient  in  that  respect  to  the  learned  Counsel  to 
which  I  certainly  felt  them  intitled  by  their  general  cha- 
racter, and  by  everything  that  I  have  heard  respecting 
them.  I  profess,  I  find  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  such 
disrespect  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  I  have  mentioned 
them,  I  have  mentioned  them  in  terms  which  I  am  sure 
it  would  not  be  unflattering  to  them  to  have  repeated. 
With  this  explanation,  I  must  express  a  considerable  degree 
of  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the  learned 
*heManager-  gentlemen  has  thought  it  decent  and  thought  himself 
authorised  to  treat  me  —  standing  here  as  a  Manager  for  the 
House  of  Commons  —  in  a  discussion  respecting  this  treaty 
of  1778,  which  that  learned  Counsel  bestowed  infinite 
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pains  upon.     He  has  this  passage  in  his  speech,  to  which  1-1  MAY  1794. 
I   must   humbly  request  the   particular   attention  of  your 
Lordships.     He  says  :  — 

"  T  will  now  advert  to  another  passage  in  the  evidence  before  your 
Lordships,  which  I  do  think  transcends  anything  I  can  say.  It  is 
enough  to  state  the  fact ;  [and  if  your  Lordships  recollect  in  history] — 
if  any  person  who  has  been  present  at  trials  recollects — anybody  having 
done  these  sort  of  things,  I  will  admit  the  honourable  Manager  has 
fairly  and  honourably  adopted  that  precedent." 

He  adds : — 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  improper  and  disrespectful, 
but,  if  this  had  been  done  by  any  of  us  in  the  ordinary  lines  of  the 
profession,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  species  of  judicial  legerdemain. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  name  to  give  it.  I  will  show  your  Lordships 
how  a  question  was  asked  about  one  treaty  and  a  clause  read  out 
of  another,  and  the  witness  confounded  and  completely  put  out  of 
countenance,  and  the  credit  of  that  witness  most  unjustly  disposed  of." 

A  grave  and  solemn  charge,  my  Lords,  I  admit. 

"  God  forbid  anything  should  be  taken  on  my  assertion  !  But,  if  it  is 
not  as  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun  that  shines  upon  your  Lordships, 
[that  this  perversion  has  been  made  of  the  testimony,  let  all  my  observa- 
tions] go  for  nothing,  and  let  the  honourable  Manager  be  deemed  one 
of  the  most  fair,  as  he  [certainly  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  persons 
ever  employed]  upon  such  a  subject."* 

It  is  applied  to  Mr.  Middleton,  he  says.  He  then  states 
that,  in  page  517  of  your  Minutes,  your  Lordships  will  see 
the  copy  of  this  treaty.  I  need  not  read  the  extract 
from  that  part  of  the  learned  gentleman's  speech  :  he  goes 
on  to  require  your  Lordships  to  turn  to  page  520,  and  he 
says, — 

"The  honourable  Manager  puts  this  question  to  Mr.  Middleton s—- 
'  whether  there  is  not  any  clause  whereby  the  Nabob  binds  himself  to 
demand  no  loan  of  the  elder  Begum  ?  '  Mr.  Middleton  says,  and  he 
said  very  truly,  '  No,  I  do  not  recollect.'  Then  the  honourable  Manager, 
for  what  purpose  of  truth  or  justice  let  him  explain — read  to  him  a 
passage  out  of  the  treaty  with  the  younger  Begum,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
treaty  with  the  elder : — '  Moreover  his  Highness  shall  not  at  any  future 
period  make  demand  of  a  loan  or  any  other  demands  from  her 
Highness ;'  and  he  reads  it  to  the  witness  as  if  it  was  a  paragraph  in 
the  treaty  with  the  elder  Begum.  Mr.  Middleton  " — the  Counsel  says — 
"  not  having,  as  your  Lordships  must  have  observed,  a  great  deal  of 
presence  of  mind,  was  perfectly  confounded.  He  sat  down  as  con- 
victed of  the  grossest  falsehood,  and  the  honourable  Manager  had  a 
temporary  triumph  in  that  show  of  conviction.  Now,  at  the  distance 
of  five  years,  the  matter  is  set  straight.  Did  Mr.  Middleton" — mark 

*  See  the  speech  of  Mr.  Plumer  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 
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right  to  urge  this  against  the  honourable  Manager :  he  is  answerable 
to  his  own  conscience." 

Refutation  My  Lords,  I  am  :  and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  face  this 
charge.  Court  if  I  could  not  clear  myself,  at  least,  from  the  intention 
here  imputed  to  me.  My  Lords,  I  believe  the  learned 
gentleman  will  admit,  if  this  had  been  an  act  of  inad- 
vertence— if  it  had  happened  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
my  speech  and  comment  upon  this  part  of  the  evidence — 
that  I  could  not  have  intentionally  endeavoured  to  entrap 
Mr.  Middleton.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  admit  that  he 
has  urged  this  charge  in  terms  in  which  he  ought  not  to 
have  urged  it.  The  learned  gentleman  seems  inclined  to 
afford  me  this  grace  and  concession.  But  does  the  learned 
gentleman  think  I  ask  his  favour  upon  this  occasion  ?  No, 
my  Lords ;  the  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  this  charge  is 
founded  upon  a  complete,  gross  and  scandalous,  blunder 
of  the  learned  gentleman's  own  !  I  say  a  blunder  ;  for 
even  the  example  of  his  total  want  of  candour  shall  not 
make  me  stoop  to  retort  the  insinuation  that  the  error  was 
wilful.  But  it  is  unpardonable,  I  say,  my  Lords  ;  for,  in  a 
case  like  this — in  accusing  the  person  he  was  accusing — for 
in  my  character  in  this  [matter]  the  character  of  all  the 
Managers  and  of  the  Commons  of  England  would  be  impli- 
cated— he  ought,  and  it  was  his  duty,  to  have  looked  well 
to  the  grounds  upon  which  he  brought  such  a  charge. 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  was  the  fact  ?  Was  it'  a  fact  that 
such  a  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Middleton  and  that  the 
wrong  treaty  was  so  shown  to  him?  My  Lords,  it  was  a 
fact.  Was  it  a  fact  that  that  question  and  that  proceeding 
did  puzzle  and  confound  Mr.  Middleton  ?  My  Lords,  so  the 
fact  was.  But  there  is  another  little  circumstance  which 
that  learned  gentleman  ought  to  have  inquired  into  before 
he  brought  this  charge  against  me,  namely — was  it  I  that 
did  it?  No,  my  Lords,  it  was  not.  It  was  one  of  your 
Lordships'  Court  :  it  was  the  late  Earl  Camden,  whom  we 
all  regret,  who  put  the  question  and  directed  the  treaty  to 
be  shown  the  witness ;  and,  what  is  more  curious,  I  was  the 
person  who  set  Earl  Camden  right  upon  the  subject  !  Now 
what  will  that  Counsel  say  upon  this  matter  ?  What  did  he 
see  in  any  part  of  my  conduct  or  character  in  this  business 
that  could  make  him  think  I  could  stoop  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ; — for  it  could  not  be  error  in  me,  and  the  Counsel 
more  than  insinuates  that  it  could  not  be  so  ?  and  for  what 
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purpose  was  the  momentary  triumph  that  I  was  to  obtain  ?  1*  MAT  1794. 
To  disconcert  Mr.  Micldleton  ?  Good  God  !  your  Lord- 
ships remember  Mr.  Middleton  at  your  bar.  Could  you 
imagine,  that  I  could  have  such  an  object ;  that  I  should 
try  to  mislead  equivocation  ? — to  intimidate  servility  ? — to 
browbeat  panic? — to  make  confusion  worse  confounded? 
It  is  impossible  that  your  Lordships  or  any  person  could 
conceive  that  I  could  have  had  such  an  object,  much  less 
that  I  could  stoop  to  such  means  to  effect  it. 

But,  I  believe,  Mr.  Middleton  would  not  thank  the 
learned  gentleman  for  bringing  him  forward  again  in  so 
conspicuous  a  situation  to  this  House.  Your  Lordships,  I 
am  sure,  remember  his  testimony  when  you  saw  him  at  Prevarioa- 

1  ..  •       . .  J  .c     -i  r  tionofMr. 

your  bar — as  it  w ere,  prevarication  personified, — when  you  Middleton. 
saw  me  treating  him  with  peculiar  tenderness ;  for,  if  I  had 
applied  to  your  Lordships  in  some  part  of  his  testimony, 
you  must  and  I  am  sure  you  would  have  committed  that 
immaculate  gentleman  whom  the  learned  Counsel  were 
endeavouring  to  set  up  so  high.  It  is  not  their  interest, 
I  say,  to  have  endeavoured  to  have  restored  the  credit  of 
this  testimony  by  the  means  which  they  have  used.  Re- 
membering the  whole  of  his  evidence,  I  may  say  that 
that  gentleman  did  certainly  produce  the  exercise  in  others, 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  of  that  faculty  of  which  he  seemed 
totally  dispossessed  himself.  1  do  believe  there  is  nothing 
more  memorable  in  the  whole  of  this  trial  than  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  total  want  of  all  memory.  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
which  your  Lordships  forgot  so  little  as  his  total  oblivion  of 
all  the  material  passages  of  his  life.  This  is  the  fact  with 
respect  to  which  the  learned  Counsel,  I  say  again,  should 
have  well  considered  the  subject  before  he  had  brought  such 
a  charge. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  charge  against  me  :  it  is  in  some  mea- 
sure an  accusation  against  himself.  The  learned  gentleman  says 
that  I  confounded  and  confused  the  presence  of  mind  of  Mr. 
Middleton ;  that  he  sat  down  confounded,  and  his  credit  dis- 
posed of.  Why  did  not  the  learned  gentleman  take  care  of  his  immediate 
credit,  then  ?  Was  he  so  ignorant  of  the  treaties  as  not  to  know  the  mistake 
that  that  which  was  secured  by  the  younger  Begum  could 
not  have  been  placed  before  the  eyes  of  this  Court  as  the 
the  treaty  which  the  elder  Begum  had  ?  "Why  did  he  suffer 
this  witness,  whose  credit  was  so  essential  to  the  cause  of  his 
client,  to  be  disposed  of  by  such  a  mean  and  paltry  trick  ? 
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u  MAT  iro4.  The  learned  gentleman  was  guilty  of  no  such  thing.  If  he 
had  looked  to  the  Minutes,  which  he  ought  to  have  consulted 
as  well  as  to  the  printed  Minutes,  he  would  have  found  he 
assisted,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  set  your  Lordships 
right,  and  that  this  confusion  of  Mr.  Middleton  did  not  last 
for  an  instant ;  for  the  matter  was  instantly  explained,  and 
the  Counsel  himself  assisted  in  doing  it.  But  the  gen- 
tleman, in  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  presence  of  mind  of 
Mr;  Middleton,  seems  to  be  affected  with  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Middleton ;  for  it  is  a  little  extraordinary  that  he  should 
have  remembered  the  fact  of  the  confusion  and  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  a  total  disposal  of  the  credit  of  the  witness, 
and  yet  entirely  have  forgotten  by  whom  that  was  effected. 

But  I  have  taken  Mr.  Middletoil's  part  in  a  degree  upon 
this  subject  :  I  have  taken  also  the  learned  Counsel's  part : 
but  there  is  another  person  whose  cause  I  also  must  take 
upon  me  to  support.  The  learned  Counsel  ends  his  impre- 
cation by  saying,  that,  if  he  does  not  prove  that  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  thing  worse  than  anything  that  Mr.  Hastings 
has  been  guilty  of,  he  implores  your  Lordships'  condemnation 
of  him.  I  implore  your  Lordships  not  to  grant  that  request 
to  him !  I  must  take  Mr.  Hastings  under  my  protection, 
and  save  him  from  the  peril  into  which  his  defender  has 
brought  him.  I  must  implore  your  Lordships  not  to  visit 
the  sins  of  the  Counsel  upon  the  client !  I  must  intreat  your 
Lordships  not  to  take  for  granted  that  I  have  proved  every 
charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  because  Mr.  Law  has  failed  in 
proving  this  single  charge  against  me  ! 

But  it  is  not  the  only  penalty  which  the  Counsel  wishes  to 
follow  his  failure  upon  this  instance.    He  says  that,  if  he  does 
not  make  it  as  clear  to  your  Lordships  as  the  sun — which  I 
suppose  then  shone  upon  the  Court — "  let  all  my  observa- 
tions go  for  nothing  ! "     But  does  the  learned  Counsel  think 
that  I  will  enforce  this  penalty  ?  No ;  I  will  not  let  him  off  so. 
On  the  contrary,  if  your  Lordships  think  me  intitled  to  any 
atonement  upon  this  matter,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  my  revenge 
Character  of  shall  be  to  entreat  your  Lordships  to  remember  every  word 
rea^nfngs    the  Counsel  has  said,  from  the  beginning  of  his  speech.     If 
bTentsate"     time  wtmkl  permit,  I  would  endeavour  to  remind  you  with 
the  most  vindictive  accuracy  of  every  argument,  of  every 
reasoning,  of  every  statement,  of  every  jargon,  of  the  Counsel, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  speeches  to  the  end  of  them. 
And,  if  I  could,  and  they  were  to  live  in  your  Lordships' 
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memory,  and  you  were  to  be  at  the  trouble  to  recollect  i*  MAY  1794. 
them,  I  am  sure  you  would  find  that  all  his  facts — that  all 
his  reasonings — that  all  his  arguments — have  precisely  as 
good  a  foundation  as  the  charge  which  he  has  now  brought 
against  me,  and  are  equally  worthy  of  your  Lordships' 
notice  and  approbation. 

My  Lords,  if  this  matter  related  to  myself  only,  I  should 
have  done  with  the  learned  Counsel  here,  but,  feeling  as  I  do 
the  character  of  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  implicated 
in  the  matter,  I  must  say  a  graver  word  or  two  still  to  that 
learned  Counsel.     My  Lords,  that  learned  Counsel  says  of 
this  trick   of  legerdemain — this  scandalous  imposition  ;  for 
such  it  would  have  been — this  mean,  dirty,  shift — that  it 
would  have  been  called  by  these  names  in  the  ordinary  lines 
of  the  profession.    I  must  tell  that  learned  gentleman,  that,  if  Respective 
he  judges  of  us,  in  the  character  in  which  we  stand  here,  by  occupied 
the  rules  which  are  to  regulate  him  in  the  ordinary  line  of  Managers 
his  profession,  he  neither  understands  our  situation  nor  his  aud  Counsel. 
own.     I  tell  him  that  we  stand  here  upon  different  and 
higher  ground  than  that  learned  Counsel  can  do. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  mean  to  assume  an  arrogance  from 
my  situation.  I  trust  I  am  the  last  man  on  earth  that  would 
wish  to  presume  on  a  little  brief  authority,  or  to  state  an 
unfair  inequality  between  men  in  your  Lordships' judgment. 
In  many  respects  we  are  equal,  but  I  say  that  we  do  stand 
here  in  a  different  and  in  a  higher  character  ;  that  upon  this 
account  your  Lordships  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us  a 
superior  degree  of  purity  and  fairness,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  our 
proceedings — a  greater  abhorrence  of  anything  like  shift  or 
indirect  proceeding  in  the  course  of  this  trial ;  that  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  us  a  conscious  conviction  of  the  recti- 
tude of  the  measures  which  we  are  pursuing  ;  that  it  is  our 
business  and  object,  not  merely  to  convict  the  person  ac- 
cused, but  to  bring  the  whole  truth  before  your  Lordships. 
And  for  this  reason  I  say,  my  Lords,  the  learned  Counsel 
cannot  claim  that  that  is  their  situation.  It  is  not  the  duty 
or  the  business  of  a  Counsel  to  be  conscientiously  convinced 
— much  less  to  profess  it — of  the  justice  of  the  cause  which 
he  is  supporting.  It  is  a  happiness  enjoyed  under  a  consti- 
tution like  this,  that  the  merciful  generosity  of  the  law  con- 
siders every  man  as  innocent  till  he  is  convicted.  It  is  legal 
evidence  alone  by  which  he  can  be  convicted.  Every  person 
is  equally  intitled  to  the  assistance  of  Counsel  learned  in  the 
law.  Confessing,  detected,  guilt  even  is  equally  intitled  to 
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and  to  his  arguments,  but  that  he  should  take  every  advantage 
that  is  not  absolutely  unfair;  that  he  should  produce  his 
acquittal  by  any  irregularity  even  in  the  proceedings  against 
him — by  any  flaw  in  the  indictment  :  and,  though  a  guilty 
person  by  such  proceedings  may  sometimes  escape,  yet,  in 
matter  of  advantage,  the  strictly  adhering  to  these  forms  is 
the  true  security  of  English  justice  and  the  basis  of  true 
British  jurisprudence.  Therefore  a  Counsel  is  not  to  profess 
that  he  thinks  in  his  conscience  his  client  is  innocent.  If  he 
does  profess  it,  undoubtedly  he  thinks  so,  and  it  may  pro- 
duce some  momentary  effect  upon  the  judge  and  jury  ;  but, 
when  he  abstains  from  professing  it,  does  not  that  Counsel 
see  that  his  silence  becomes  the  most  damning  evidence 
against  the  client  whose  cause  he  is  bound  to  support;  and 
that  he  himself,  who  ought  to  defend  him,  may  be  the  means 
of  his  condemnation  ? 

Higher  na-        My  Lords,  we  do  not  stand  upon  that  ground.     I  say  that 
tureofthe    the  Managers  for  the  Commons  were  bound,  before  they 
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former.  appeared  here,  to  be  convinced  ot  the  justice  or  the  cause 
which  was  committed  to  their  care.  And  I  do  protest,  for 
one,  that,  entering  into  this  cause  with  a  peremptory  con- 
viction of  the  guilt  of  the  person  whom  we  were  bound  to 
arraign,  and  regretting  as  I  do  that  that  impression  has  not 
been  diminished  but  strengthened  by  the  defence  which  I 
have  heard,  if,  in  the  course  of  it,  I  had  found  by  reasoning  or 
by  evidence  that  I  had  embarked  in  error  and  that  the  person 
was  innocent — if  that  previous  conviction  in  my  own  mind 
had  been  removed — I  would  have  returned  to  the  Commons 
and  said  that  it  was  my  duty  to  decline  the  office,  and  that 
some  other  person  ought  to  be  appointed  in  my  place.  This 
I  hold  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Manager ;  and  that  it  is  his  duty, 
even  if  he  saw,  by  some  error  or  mistake,  your  Lordships 
misconceiving  any  matter  of  testimony  which  was  given  at 
your  bar,  and  that  it  made  by  error  and  mistake  an  im- 
pression against  the  criminal — that  it  would  be  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  to  remove  that 
impression  from  your  Lordships'  minds  as  it  would  have 
been  for  the  Defendant's  own  Counsel ;  for  that  we  stand 
here  not  foully  to  procure  a  conviction  of  the  person,  but, 
respecting  our  situations  in  proportion  to  the  weight  and 
authority  with  which  we  act,  that  we  are  bound  to  act  with 
an  additional  purity,  and  to  omit  no  methods  that  your 
Lordships'  judgments  may  be  formed  upon  a  full  view  of 
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the  whole  truth, — whether  it  tends  to  convict  or  acquit  the  14  MAT  1794. 
person  accused.  This  I  take  to  be  the  distinction  between 
the  Managers  and  any  feed  Counsel  in  any  Court  whatever 
— that  they  have  different  duties,  and  that  a  superior  degree 
of  rectitude  ought  to  be  expected  from  them.  And  there- 
fore I  say,  that  if  the  gentleman  had  understood  the 
character  in  which  we  stand,  that  if  the  gentleman  had 
understood  his  own  professional  character,  it  should  have 
given  him  a  tenfold  degree  of  caution  before  he  had  brought 
such  a  charge  as  the  present.  My  Lords,  there  I  shall 
leave  it ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  a  warning  to  that  learned 
Counsel,  when  next  he  accuses  any  Manager  or  any  other 
person,  either  to  be  a  little  more  cautious  in  his  charge  or  a 
little  surer  of  his  fact. 

My  Lords,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  dwell  a  good  Source  of 
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deal  upon  this  matter.     It  may  be  also  proper  to  state  to  error, 
your  Lordships  that  the  error,  as  I  conceive  it,  into  which 
the   learned   Counsel  fell,  was   his   looking    simply  at  the 
printed  Evidence,  and    not  giving   himself  the   trouble  to 
compare  it  with  the  notes  of  the  short-hand  writer,  which,  Accuracy  of 
I   believe,  would  be  admitted,  even  by  the  clerk  at  your  ha-mi  notes. 
Lordships'  table,  to  be  more  correct  upon  the  subject  than 
his  notes  even  affect  or  attempt  to  be.     But  what  makes 
it  more  extraordinary  is,  that,  if  the  learned  gentleman  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  have  cast  his  eye  a  little  above  the 
passage   he  has  quoted,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  exa- 
mination  on   the   part   of  the    Managers   had    ended,  and 
that  the  question  following  had  been  put  by  a  noble  Lord, 
and  that  according  to  the  order    of  the   testimony  it  had 
not  been  again  interrupted,  and  that  the  inference  ought 
to    have   been — that   the  examination    had  continued  from  Reference 
that  break  by  the   Court,  and  had  not  been  resumed   by  Ev 
any  of  the  Managers.     Earl  Camden  says  : — 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  the  witness  " — I  have  before  stated 
I  had  done  my  examination — "  for  what  reason  it  was  that  he  did 
not  send  an  account  of  this  material  transaction  either  to  the  Governor 
or  to  the  Board?" — "  I  could  have  had  no  other  reason  than  not  con- 
sidering it  as  any  new  transaction,  but  merely  a  confirmation  of  the 
former." 

Earl  Camden.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether,  now  the  treaty 
has  been  read  to  him,  he  is  ready  upon  his  own  observation  to  say  that 
they  are  precisely  the  same?" — "  They  are  not  precisely  the  same.  There 
are  some  exchange  of  conditions  proposed  and  agreed  to  by  the  Nabob 
and  the  Begum  mutually." 

Earl  Camden.     "  Whether  there  is  not  a  clause  whereby  the  Nabob 
binds  himself  to  demand  no  loan  from  the  elder  Begum  ?" 
VOL.  IY.  I 
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14  MAY  1794.  Lord  Chancellor.  "  Do  you  recollect  that  clause  by  which  the 
Nabob  binds  himself  to  demand  no  loan  from  the  elder  Begum?" — 
"  No  ;  I  don't  recollect  it." 

Lord  Chancellor.  "  Read  that  passage  again,  then.  I  think  there  is 
such  a  clause." 

The  clerk  read ;  and  then  it  was,  I  presume,  that  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  is  stated  to  have  sat  down  confounded.  Mr.  Law 
afterwards  himself  states — "  That  relates  to  the  younger 
Begum."  And  there  the  whole  matter  was  cleared  up: 
and  therefore  the  confusion  of  the  witness  continuing  in 
that  manner  was  matter  of  imagination  of  the  learned 
gentleman. 

My  Lords,  the  Counsel  now  are  certainly  come,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day's  speaking,  to  where,  in  my  opinion, 
they   ought   to  have  commenced   the  first  day's  speaking : 
Question  of  they  are  come  to  the  point,  whether  or  not — the  guarantee 
of  thTtreaty  and  treaty  having  been  admitted  by  us  all,  and  the  original 
by  the  Be-    rjght  either  to  the  treasures  or  guarantees  being  totally  out 
of  the   question   upon  any  other  [ground]  than  as   settled 
by  that  treaty — they  come    now   to    whether  the  Begum 
did,  or  not,   do  anything  to  violate  that  guarantee.     They 
seem  to  come  to  that  very  slowly  and  with  considerable 
reluctance :  and  now  they  have  got  closely  to  it  they  touch 
it  with  great  caution. 

The  learned  Counsel  says,  that  Mr.  Hastings  conceived  by 
the  law  of  nations  that  every  treaty  is  upon  an  implied,  if 
not  an  express,  condition  of  mutual  friendship.  He  then 
quotes  a  passage  from  Grotius,  to  show  you  that  a  treaty  is 
always  binding  upon  both  parties,  and  he  refers  to  another 
quotation  to  the  same  purpose,  made  by  his  learned  friend 
from  Puffendorf:  he  adds — "I  find  Vattel  in  his  second 
book  states  the  same  doctrine."  Then  he  says,—  "  if  mutual 
friendship  be  an  implied  condition  of  a  treaty  of  guarantee, 
the  violation  of  that  treaty  dissolves  the  whole."  He  then 
quotes  Puffendorf  again,  as  quoted  by  his  learned  friend, 
upon  which  I  will  not  tire  your  Lordships ;  but  it  is  stated 
that  all  the  articles  of  a  public  treaty  are  in  the  nature  of 
conditions,  and  that  if  one  of  them  be  not  fully  performed  it 
dissolves  the  whole. 

He  also  assures  you  from  the  same  high  authorities — and 
all  the  \vay  through  it  is  very  observable  the  caution  which 
the  gentlemen  use  whenever  there  is  no  occasion  ;  whenever 
they  want  to  establish  any  self-evident  proposition — any 
palpable  truism — they  proceed  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
diffidence  ;  when  anything  very  silly  is  going  to  be  pro- 
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duced,  it  is  countenanced  by  a  quotation  from  Puffendorf !  u  MAT  1791. 
I  am  certain,  if  the  Counsel  had  occasion  to  risk  the 
assertion  that  two  and  two  make  four,  they  would  quote 
Cocker's  Arithmetic.  It  is  not  a  want  of  art ;  for  they 
want  to  impress  upon  your  Lordships'  minds  that  they 
will  risk  nothing  —  hazard  no  assertion ;  that  they  will 
bring  their  authority  with  them  every  step  they  take : 
and  when  they  have  established,  as  they  think,  that  sort  of 
character  for  diffidence  and  caution,  under  the  mask  of  that 
assumed  caution,  whenever  they  come  to  facts  or  to  real 
important  matter,  they  make  no  scruple  of  assuming  the 
whole — not  only  without  any  proof  or  evidence,  but  in  the 
very  teeth  of  proof,  evidence  and  fact.  They  say — without 
going  into  more  authorities  upon  this  subject,  it  seems  to  be 
a  self-evident  proposition — that  one  party  who  is  guarantee  Respective 
for  another  ought  not  to  leave  the  other  party  in  the  enjoy-  of  pf^«esnto 
ment  of  the  means  which  that  other  is  employing  for  the a  treaty- 
destruction  of  the  protecting  party.  I  would  have  admitted 
all  their  propositions,  all  their  doctrine  upon  this  head, 
which  may  be  very  edifying  to  other  parts  of  the  [audience], 
without  giving  them  the  trouble  of  quoting  a  single  autho- 
rity. As  the  courtesy  of  this  House  allots  a  box  even  for 
foreign  ambassadors,  I  hope  when  the  gentleman  made  this 
speech  there  were  a  number  of  these  ministers  present ;  that 
they  understood  the  language ;  and,  if  they  did,  that  they 
received  all  these  undoubted  diplomatic  truths  with  all  the 
respect  and  reverence  they  deserve. 

This  being  established,  we  come  to  the  question,  whether 
or  not  the  Begum  did  violate  this  guarantee.  And  here,  my 
Lords,  the  learned  Counsel  go  into  a  considerable  mass  of 
evidence  which,  I  confess,  it  was  my  idea  they  never  would 
at  all  have  resorted  to.  I  did  myself  take  a  considerable 
degree  of  pains  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  Affidavits 
upon  which  the  Begums  were  accused ;  I  mean  the  affida-  sir  Eiijlh°re 
vits  taken  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  The  learned  Counsel, 
however,  dissatisfied  \vith  my  statement  of  them,  which  upon 
reviewing  I  really  think  perfectly  fair  and  candid,  have  gone 
over  the  whole  of  these  affidavits  again.  My  Lords,  I  will 
not  follow  them  again  through  that  subject.  I  have  win- 
nowed that  chaff  before,  and  I  insist  upon  it  that  there 
is  not,  throughout  the  whole,  a  single  grain  of  anything 
like  testimony  upon  which  the  slightest  presumption  even 
can  be  founded.  I  give  full  credit  to  all  that  is  sworn 
by  the  British  officers,  though  not  exactly  corroborated — 
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certainly  from  failure  of  memory — by  the  parol  testimony  at 
your  Lordships'  bar ;  but  I  will  give  full  credit  to  it ;  and 
the  amount  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  foolish  and  idle  rumours  respecting  both  the  Wazir  him- 
self and  Saadat  Ali,  all  of  which,  certainly,  with  respect 
to  the  Nawab  and  Saadat  Ali,  turned  out  to  be  perfectly 
groundless  and  ill  founded. 

I  will  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  learned  Counsel's 
argument  in  which  he  states  the  extent  of  the  report  respect- 
ing the  infidelity  or  supposed  disaffection  of  the  Begum. 
And  the  learned  Counsel  states  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  given  evidence  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  and  whose  testi- 
mony was  taken  in  India,  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  heard  the  report  of  the  insurrection  or  disaffection  of 
the  Begums.  And  the  learned  Counsel  says,  it  is  very 
extraordinary  to  consider  the  number  of  persons  who  must 
have  been  engaged  in  this  conspiracy  :  I  having  contended 
and  do  contend  that  the  whole  was  a  plot — a  conspiracy — on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Middleton,  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
and  Colonel  Hannay,  to  bring  this  accusation,  for  the  pur- 
pose I  have  stated  and  proved,  against  the  Begums.  The 
Counsel  argue  it  in  this  manner: — then,  if  this  is  a  plot  and 
a  conspiracy,  here  is  Mr.  Wheler,  Mr.  Macpherson,  Colonel 
Popham,  Captain  this  and  Lieutenant  so  and  so,  and  all  the 
persons,  amounting  in  all,  I  think,  to  forty-seven,  who,  he 
says,  must  have  been  parties  in  this  conspiracy. 

My  Lords,  this  is  the  most  singular  mode  of  arguing  that 
ever  was  attempted  in  any  court  of  justice.  Our  accusation 
is  this — that  Mr.  Hastings,  having  a  foul  purpose  to  answer, 
did  plot  and  conspire  with  certain  persons  to  accuse  the 
Begums  of  treason,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  pretence 
to  confiscate  their  treasures.  The  learned  gentleman's  argu- 
ment is,  to  bring  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  treason  the 
success  of  the  imposition  which  charged  them  with  that 
treason !  Why,  has  the  learned  gentleman  never  heard  of 
persons  being  convicted  of  crimes  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, with  a  general  prevailing  belief,  at  the  time,  that 
they  were  guilty,  till  afterwards  facts  have  come  out  to 
prove  the  contrary  ?  The  learned  gentleman  must  have  heard 
of  numberless  instances  which  I  could  refer  him  to  in  illus- 
tration of  that.  But  if  there  is  positive  proof  brought  to 
you,  and  we  let  you,  as  it  were,  into  the  closet  where  you 
hear  these  people  conspiring,  and  settling  and  agreeing  that 
they  will  bring  this  accusation  against  the  Begums — if  we 
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bring  before  your  Lordships,  under  their  very  hands,  con- u  MAT  1794. 
fession  that  they  were  not  in  possession  of  any  proof  and  had 
not  even  a  suspicion  that  they  really  were  guilty,  but  that 
they  were  waiting  for  opportunities  to  charge  them  with  the 
guilt — can  there  be  anything  on  earth  so  preposterous  as  to 
bring  us  the  number  of  persons  who  are  the  dupes  of  this 
imposition,  as  positive  proof  that  the  imposture  never  existed  ? 
That  is  the  fair  state  of  the  argument.     For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Wheler  and  Mr.    Macpherson,  they  believed 
what  ?     What  they  signed  their  names  to,  I  suppose,  in  the 
account  they  sent  to  the  Directors.    What  was  that  account  ? 
That   the  Begums  were   suspected  by  Mr.   Hastings,   and 
therefore  he  thought  it  proper  to  resume  their  jagirs  ;  that, 
upon  the  first  attempt  to  resume  their  jagirs,  they  raised  a 
second  rebellion  and  opposed  the  Company's  troops,  making 
a  new  insurrection ;  that  Mr.  Hastings,  having  intelligence 
of  this  second  rebellion,  sends  a  body  of  troops,  and  after- 
wards, in  concert  with  the  Nawab,  in  order  to  punish  them 
for    it,    confiscates    their   treasures.     This    is    the    account  Falsehood  of 
sent  home ; — sent   by  whom  ?     By  Sir  John  Macpherson,  account  fur- 
Mr.  Wheler,  and  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself !     Why  is  this  a  gjJ^J* 
proof  that  the  fact  was  so  ?     Have  we  not  direct  evidence  ^ac?yFfon> 
upon  your  Lordships'   table — the   evidence   of  Sir   Elijah  and  Mr. 
Impey,  of  Mr.  Middleton  himself,   of  every  one  of  their  H 
witnesses — that   that   account   was   totally   false    in   every 
particular  ? 

My  Lords,  Sir  Elijah  Impey  is  examined  at  your  Lord- 
ships'  bar  upon  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Wheler  Ei^aif 
and   Mr.  Macpherson :  it  is  in  page  1638   of  the   printed pey' 
Evidence.    The  account  is  this  ; — he  states  the  just  grounds 
of  suspicion  which   had  been  given  to  the   Nawab  by  the 
Begums  and  other  principal  jagirdars  in  his  country,  by  the 
symptoms  of  disaffection  and  so  on  which  they  had  offered. 
He  then  says — this  letter,  I  should  tell  your  Lordships,  is 
dated  in  February  1782 — he  says: — 

"  On  the  first  attempt  made  by  the  Nabob  to  carry  this  plan  into 
execution  against  the  Begum,  she  determined  to  resist  his  authority,  and 
raised  a  revolt  by  means  of  her  eunuchs,  Jewar  AH  Khan  and  Behar  Ali 
Khan,  who  had  collected  a  force  of  about  five  thousand  men  in  order  to 
set  the  Nabob  at  defiance." 

Now  mind : — 

"  Notice  of  this  second  insurrection  having  been  transmitted  by  the 
Resident  without  loss  of  time  to  the  Governor  General  at  Benares,  he 
immediately  ordered  a  large  detachment  to  march  from  Caunpore,  and  the 
Nabob  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  Fyzabad.  On  his  arrival  there,  by 
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eunuchs,  seeing  it  would  he  in  vain  to  make  a  stand  when  superior  forces 

were  expected,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  the  Nabob,  and  their 
followers  dispersed." 

Now  mind,  my  Lords  : — 

"  In  order  to  punish  the  Begum  for  this  daring  ill  conduct,  and  to  put 
it  out  of  her  power  to  apply  the  treasures  which  she  had  amassed  to  the 
purpose  of  raising  further  commotion,  the  Nabob  resolved  to  seize  her 
wealth,  which  by  the  Mahomedan  laws  he  was  entitled  to  as  an  inheri- 
tance from  his  father,  who  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  had  committed 
his  treasury  wholly  to  her  charge." 

This  is  signed — "  Warren  Hastings,  Edward  Wheler,  John 
Macpherson."  Then  the  witness — and  this  your  Lordships 
will  remember  is  Sir  Elijah  Impey — was  asked  "  whether  this 
account,  of  your  own  certain  knowledge,  is  not  wholly 
false  ?  "  He  says : — 

"  I  know  this,  that  the  reason  assigned  to  me  for  seizing  the  treasures 
was  the  rebellion  of  the  Begums.  Whether  any  other  causes  mixed  in 
Mr.  Hastings'  mind  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  did  not  communicate  more  to 
me."  "Did  you  not  carry  Mr.  Hastings'  pleasure  respecting  the  seizing 
of  these  treasures,  in  November,  1782,  to  Lucknow?" — "I  certainly 
did."  "  Then  could  anything  that  happened  in  January  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  determination  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  you  carried  to 
Lucknow  in  November?  " — "  No ;  certainly  not." 

In  another  place  you  will  find  proof  upon  proof  of  the 

whole  manner  in  which  this  conspiracy  was  conducted. 

TheCouncii       Here  you  have  an  instance  of  the  Council  having  been 

umonSbdMr  completely  imposed  upon.      They  could  never  have  signed 

Hastings.    '  wilfully  a  falsehood.     Mr.  "Wheler  and  Mr.  Macpherson  must 

have  believed  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  namely, 

that  he  had  no  charge  against  her  for  disaffection  or  rebellion 

previous  to  the  attempt  to  resume  her  jagirs ;  which  is  stated 

in  this  very  letter  to  have  been  a  measure  which  ought  not  to 

have  been  excepted  to  by  her,  because,  being  uncharged  and 

unaccused,  a   full  equivalent  was  provided  for   her;  that, 

notwithstanding   this  equivalent,  she  endeavoured   to  levy 

war  and  create  a  second  rebellion ; — 

"  And  then,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  in  order  to  punish  her  for  that  ill 
conduct,  the  Nawab  and  I  resolved  to  seize  her  treasures." 

They  believe  it.  But  is  their  belief  of  this  fact  a  proof 
that  the  fact  was  true  ?  Is  it  anything  more  than  a  proof 
that  the  imposture  and  imposition  were  successful  ?  So  it 
is  throughout  the  whole  of  this  business.  And,  if  I  was  to  go 
into  the  whole  of  the  evidence  again,  the  Counsel  would 
draw  me  into  this  situation — that  I  should  be  only  making 
the  same  speech  I  made  before,  and  be  reading  over  and 
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over  again  all  the  evidence  by  which  I  did  prove,  in  a  manner  M  MAY  1704. 
which  admits  not  of  a  doubt,  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  the  absolute  innocence  of  the  Begums. 
The  witness  is,  in  another  place,  asked  : — 

"  What  do  you  mean  bythis  passage  in  a  letter  dated  the  1st  of  December,  Subject  °f 
1/81,  from  Chunargur : — *  What  we  talked  of  concerning  the  Begums  he  impey'lfex- 
highly  approves  and  would  have  himself  advised.  He  wishes  it  to  be  animation 
done  immediately.  I  need  not  mention  the  necessity  of  taking  care  that  resumed- 
the  money  be  applied  to  the  Company's  use.' — Do  you  remember  this 
passage?  "—"  I  do."  "What  was  the  object  of  it?'"— "The  object  of 
that  passage  I  take  to  be  the  seizing  the  treasures  of  the  Begums."  "  Did 
you  not  understand  that,  when  the  Nabob  consented  to  the  seizing  of  the 
treasure,  it  was  as  an  alternative  in  lieu  of  seizing  the  jaghires  ?" — "  I 
have  not  the  least  recollection  of  such  an  alternative."  "  Was  it  upon 
account  of  the  supposed  rebellion  of  the  Begums  that  the  treasures  were 
to  be  seized?" — "I  understood  so."  "When  did  you  hear  of  any 
attempt  made  to  resume  the  jaghires  ?  " — I  cannot  ascertain  the  dates 
and  times  :  I  have  no  memorandum  concerning  it."  "  Do  you  remember 
this  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  you,  dated  Lucknow, 
the  19th  of  December,  1781  : — (l  think  the  opposition  the  Begum  has 
given  to  the  measure  of  resuming  the  jaghire' — this  was  before  the 
resuming  the  jagirs  was  effected,  when  it  was  expected  she  would  make 
opposition — 'which,  as  far  as  it  concerns  her,  bears  not  the  shadow  of 
exception,  as  she  is  to  receive  thevalue  in  ready  money,  will  be  a  full 
justification  of  the  further  demands  his  Excellency  has  to  make  upon 
her.' — Do  you  know  anything  of  that  passage  ?  " — "  I  believe  there  is 
such  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  me."  "  Do  you  not 
see  it  is  here  admitted  that  the  ground  of  seizing  the  treasures  was  the 
supposed  resistance  to  giving  up  the  jaghires  when  she  was  to  be  no 
sufferer  by  it,  and  there  was  no  mention  of  a  rebellion?" — "In  the 
passage  read  there  is  certainly  no  mention  of  any  rebellion,  and  from  that 
passage  it  would  certainly  so  appear;  but  that  is  Mr.  Middleton's  sense 
and  not  mine."  "  Then  did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Middleton  was 
ignorant  of  the  rebellion  when  he  was  at  Lucknow ?  " — "  I  apprehend 
not,  because  Mr.  Middleton  had  mentioned  the  rebellion  to  me;  but 
I  apprehend  by  this  Mr.  Middleton  was  pointing  otit  two  causes  for 
seizing  the  treasures — a  cause  in  addition  to  the  rebellion."  "  Whether 
you  did  think  the  rebellion  a  sufficient  justification  by  itself  for  seizing 
the  treasures,  without  any  second  cause  ?  " — "  I  did  not  think  the  second 
cause  had  anything  to  do  with  it :  I  thought  only  of  the  rebellion." 
"  Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  know  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  resume 
the  jaghires,  and  consequently  no  resistance  to  it,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember?"— "  I  know  nothing  but  what  I  have  received  by  information 
from  Mr.  Middleton.  I  thought  his  letters  contained  the  truth,  and  that 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  resume  the  jaghires.  I  now  learn  it  for  the 
first  time." 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  another  letter,  in  page  637  of  the 
printed  Minutes — this  is  the  parol  evidence  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey — he  is  examined  to  another  passage.  Mr.  Middleton 
says  to  him: — 

"  '  Do  not,  my  dear  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  suffer  this  delay  to  be  urged  or 
considered  as  an  imputation  of  blame  upon  me.  I  entered  on  the  business 
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14MAV 1794.  the  very  day  after  you  left  me,  and  went  so  far  as  to  look  upon  the  matter 
as  finally  agreed  upon ;  the  actual  execution  only  suspended  until  I 
could  receive  either  your's  or  the  Governor's  sentiments  upon  the  further 
proposal,' — which  was  the  seizure  of  the  treasury, — '  which  is  certainly 
of  far  greater  consequence  than  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires,  as  it  will 
do  at  one  stroke,  if  we  are  not  all  grossly  mistaken,  what  the  jaghires  will 
be  at  least  two  years  in  doing.' — What  did  you  understand  was  to  be 
done  at  one  stroke?" — "I  understood  that  to  be  the  seizing  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Begums ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  represents  that  it  would 
raise  a  greater  sum :" — He,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  having  himself  carried 
this  proposition  and  this  order  in  November  to  Mr.  Middleton  — 
"Did  you  not  carry  Mr.  Hastings'  pleasure  respecting  the  seizure  of 
the  treasures,  in  November,  1782,  to  Lucknow?" — "  I  certainly  did." 

In  another  place,  it  appears  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  in  his 
answer  to  Mr.  Middleton,  says,  that — 

"  If  the  Begum  does  resist  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires," — no 
accusation  whatever  having  been  then  brought  against  her — "  then  " — 
he  says — "  I  think  our  friend  " * 

You  afterwards  have  letter  upon  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton, 
acknowledging  the  time  on  which  he  received  the  first 
orders  to  seize  the  treasure.  You  have  a  statement  from  him 
of  the  situation  of  the  Nawab's  mind;  of  the  extreme  re- 
luctance with  which  he  came  into  the  measure ;  of  his 
refusing  absolutely  to  issue  his  parwanas  to  resume  the 
jagirs,  so  that  Mr.  Middleton  says,  he  issued  his  parwanas  in 
despite  of  him.  At  last,  there  is  a  letter  which  states,  that 
the  Nawab,  sooner  than  have  it  appear  not  to  be  his  own  act 
and  his  authority,  consents  that  it  shall  appear  his  own  act, 
though  it  is,  in  fact,  an  act  of  compulsion.  I  should  really 
be  fatiguing  your  Lordships,  and  going  over  precisely  the 
same  ground  as  I  troubled  your  Lordships  upon  on  a  former 
occasion,  if  I  were  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  upon  this  case  —  with  the  private 
correspondence  between  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  Mr  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Middleton.  But  in  that  private  correspondence 
does  lie  the  real  gist  and  point  of  the  whole  of  this  foul 
mystery ;  and  all  the  other  letters  which  were  written  by 
the  Nawab  or  Mr.  Middleton,  after  you  have  detected  the 
manner  in  which  these  letters  were  suborned,  ought  to  go 
for  nothing,  and  your  Lordships  should  blot  them  out  of 
your  recollection. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  meet  the  Counsel  upon  this  subject. 
If  this  private  correspondence  had  never  been  produced,  I 
confess,  I  should  have  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 


Reluctance 
of  the  Na- 
wab to  act 
against  the 
Begums. 


The  private 
correspon- 
dence con- 
clusive as  to 
the  inno- 
cence of  the 
Begums. 


*  The  letter  quoted  from  has  not  been  found. 
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Begums  must  have  been  innocent,  and  the  accusation  against  14  MAT  1794. 
them  the  effect  of  a  conspiracy  and  plot,  but  could  not  have 
stood  in  this  place  pledged  to  bring  the  guilt  home  to 
Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  have  thought,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  from  the  extreme  improbability  of  their  making  such 
an  attempt,  from  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  it, 
from  the  notorious  fact  of  their  great  dependence  upon  the 
British  Government  for  security  against  the  ill  will  of  the 
Nawab's  ministers,  it  was  a  degree  of  infatuation  which 
could  not  easily  be  suspected  of  them.  I  should  have  taken 
for  granted,  when  I  looked  into  what  they  call  a  mass  of 
legal  evidence,  which  I  found  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
trash — of  rumours — when  I  found  that  called  perfectly 
legal  evidence  which  contained  nothing  like  fact  or  proof — 
I  should  have  thought  that  they  showed  great  weakness  in 
their  case,  when  they  produced  nothing  but  such  evidence. 
When  I  found  also  that,  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Hastings 
himself,  he  was  in  such  a  situation  that  his  character  was 
destroyed  and  the  affairs  of  his  master  ruined — but  cer- 
tainly his  own  ruin  involved  in  it,  unless  somewhere  or 
other  he  procured  treasure  to  this  amount — I  should  have 
thought  that  a  suspicious  circumstance  ;  and  upon  the  whole 
should  found  a  strong  impression — if  anything  short  of 
absolute  conviction — that  the  Begums  were  innocent,  and 
that  this  was  a  plot  and  conspiracy  of  Mr.  Hastings  :  but  I 
could  have  gone  no  further.  But  we  come  and  bring  proof 
Avhich  the  Counsel  have  endeavoured  to  slip  from  in  every 
instance,  but  which  they  have  never  once  dared  or  attempted 
to  grapple  with; — I  mean,  the  private  correspondence  which  itsoppor- 
was  afterwards  providentially  produced  by  Mr.  Hastings,  duction°by 
when  Mr.  Hastings  returned  to  Calcutta — when  he  endea-  i^gSHast" 
voured  to  destroy  and  ruin  Mr.  Middleton — when  his  anger 
outwent  his  discretion — and  when  his  revenge  turned  King's 
evidence,  as  it  were,  against  corruption.  Then,  in  a  happy 
providential  hour  for  the  punishment  of  guilt,  Mr.  Hastings 
produces  this  private  correspondence.  Look  at  that  corre- 
spondence, and,  I  say,  the  case  is  proved ;  unless  the 
Counsel  are  able  to  show  that  they  are  forgeries — that  the 
letter  was  not  written.  Because,  what  is  the  story  which 
is  there  told  ?  It  is  a  complete  admission  that,  upon  the 
19th  of  September,  when  Mr.  Hastings  signed  the  treaty  Abstract  of 
of  Chunar,  though  he  says  he  had  suspicions  respecting  the 
Begums,  yet  that  he  had  no  proof  or  demonstration  upon 
the  subject. 
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his  failure  in  seizing  the  treasures  at  Bidjey  Gur.  You  see 
Sir  Elijah  Impey's  description  of  him — that  he  seemed  in 
a  desperate  situation;  that  he  had  but  two  resources — 
that  of  Benares  and  that  of  Oude ;  that  of  Benares  had 
failed ; — that  he  dare  not  return  without  the  great  object 
of  his  journey.  Then  he  found  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the 
Chief  Justice,  going  upon  that  scandalous  errand  to  Luck- 
now,  in  order  to  collect  evidence  against  the  Begums ; 
their  destruction  and  the  seizure  of  their  property  having 
been  previously  determined  upon  ;  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
bearing  in  his  pocket  the  warrant  for  that  seizure  to 
Mr.  Middleton. 

You  find  in  these  private  letters  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  is 
not  stated  to  have  a  direct  order  or  commission  from  Mr. 
Hastings,  but  that  he  expects  that  Mr.  Middleton  should 
return  the  proposition  to  him  in  the  shape  and  form  of  a 
proposition  from  the  Nawab.  You  find  the  correspondence 
upon  this  subject  between  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir  Elijah 
Impey.  He  states  in  this  familiar  correspondence  the 
agonies  that  he  has  felt  himself  throughout  this  business ; 
the  difficulty  he  has  had  to  persuade  the  Nawab  to  come 
into  it ;  the  unconquerable  reluctance  the  Nawab  has  shown. 
He  states  that  the  desperate  situation  this  has  brought  the 
Nawab  to  is  such  that  his  health  was  wasted  and  impaired ; 
that  this  is  a  direct  compulsion  upon  the  Nawab,  and,  as 
far  as  accusation  of  treason  on  the  part  of  the  Begums,  an 
imposition  on  the  public  in  general. 

Accomplish-      Your  Lordships  find  at  last  the  event  is  accomplished ; 

Hastings' r'  that  the  Nawab  is  dragged  to  plunder  his  mother ;  that  the 

object  of  gaining  the  treasure  is  obtained.     And,  when  all 

that  is  complete,  Mr.  Hastings  returns  to  Calcutta ;  and  then 

he  signs  with  his  colleagues  the  letter  I  have  just  read,  falsi- 

His  cautious  fying  the  whole  of  the  fact ;  not  daring  to  tell  the  Directors 

nfenTtothe  even  that  the  Begums  had  any  hand  in  the  rebellion  of 

Directors.     Cheyt  Sing,  or  any  hand  in  the  insurrections  in  Baraitch  or 

Goruckpore,  he   says  simply,  that  it  was  a  general  measure, 

salutary  to  the  province  of  Oude,  that  all  the  jagirs  should 

be  resumed ;  the  Begums  were  not  to   suffer  anything   by 

this   measure,  because   they  were   to   have   an   equivalent 

secured  to  them ;  they  took  arms,  encouraged  other  jagirdars 

to  resist ;  and  then,  in  order  to  punish  them,  he  encouraged 

the  Nawab  to  seize  their  treasures. 

When  you  hear  the  secret  whispers  of  these  conspirators, 
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and  have  the  admission  under  their  hands  that  they 
had  the  least  ground  of  accusation,  but  that  they  fabricated  the  public 
the  charge  as  well  as  encouraged  the  plunder,  it  is  something  dem 
farcical  and  idle   in  the  Counsel  afterwards  to  heap  upon  Mr 
your  Lordships'  Minutes,  as  they  have  done,  extracts  of  an  ton. 
ostensible  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton,  saying  —  the  Nawab 
proposes  to  seize  his  mother's  treasures.     The  private  letter 
says  before  —  Sir  Elijah   Impey    brings  you  Mr.   Hastings' 
pleasure  that  you  should  desire  the  Nawab  to  write  such  a 
letter  you  afterwards   find   the    Nawab  writing  —  that   the 
treasure  was  unjustly  held   from   him.     In   the   preceding 
private  letter  he  says  :  — 

"  I  have  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  Nabob  to  write  such 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Hastings." 

When  you  are  detecting  and  tracing  this  through  every  in- 
stance, I  say,  it  does  not  show  respect  in  the  Counsel  to 
have  wasted  your  Lordships'  time  in  commenting  upon  the 
letter  in  the  public  correspondence  of  the  Nawab  and  Mr. 
Middleton,  when  the  real  gist  upon  which  the  whole  turns  is 
contained  in  the  private  correspondence. 

Instead  of  disputing  with  them  that  a  number  of  people 
did  believe  this  impostor  ;  that  all  the  officers  who  had  given  Mr.  Hast- 
the  testimony  have  really  somewhere  or  other  heard  thatm' 
the  Begum  had  justly  forfeited  the  protection  of  this  Go- 
vernment ;  I  admit  —  and  admit  it  as  aggravation  of  the  guilt 
of  Mr.  Hastings  —  what  the  parties  charge  !  I  say  that  he 
was  as  successful  in  his  calumny  against  these  princesses  as 
in  his  plunder  and  oppression  ;  that  he  deprived  them,  not  of 
their  treasure  only,  but  of  their  good  name  ;  that  he  took 
from  them  "  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  soul,"  as  the  very 
means  and  instrument  to  rob  them  of  that  which  he  certainly 
did  not  consider  as  "  trash  !"  Therefore,  instead  of  flying 
from  or  evading  this  part  of  the  argument  upon  which  the 
Counsel  laid  so  much  stress,  I  admit  it  in  its  fullest  force, 
and  contend  that,  instead  of  extenuation,  it  is  an  aggravation 
of  the  guilt  of  their  client. 

Having  stated  very  shortly  —  more  from  memory  than 
from  the  paper  which  1  have  under  my  eye,  but  I  presume  it 
must  be  in  your  Lordships'  recollection  —  the  circumstances 
with  respect  to  the  plot  itself,  and  the  effect  it  produced  of 
something  like  a  general  belief  —  if  they  will  have  it  —  that 
the  Begums  merited  their  fate,  I  will  shortly  allude  to  what 
the  Counsel  have  introduced  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
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the  British. 


parade,  namely,  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  Begums' 
guilt.  These  were  stated  formally  in  three  heads ;  namely, 
that  they  principally  encouraged  the  disturbances  in  Baraitch 
and  Goruckpore ;  that  they  gave  actual  assistance  to  Cheyt 
Sing ;  and  that  they  excited  the  jagirdars  to  insurrection,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  resumption  of  the  jagirs.  Fortunately, 
my  trouble  upon  this  occasion,  and  your  Lordships',  is 
shortened  by  one  of  these  charges  having  been  completely 
abandoned,  though  stated  and  solemnly  signed  by  Mr. 
Hastings — that  they  principally  excited  the  jagirdars  to 
resistance ;  because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  disprove 
what  we  fully  established,  namely,  that  resistance  to  the 
resumption  of  the  jagirs  there  never  was  any.  Therefore  it 
is  confined  to  the  other  two  circumstances. 

The  learned  Counsel  says,  with  regard  to  the  disturbances 
in  Baraitch  and  Goruckpore,  that  they  admit  they  have  not 
attempted  to  disprove  what  we  have  affirmed  to  be  the 
causes  of  these  disturbances,  namely,  that  they  were  the 
consequences  of  British  oppression  and  rapacity,  exercised  in 
a  degree  beyond  anything  that,  I  believe,  ever  has  disgraced 
human  nature  before.  We  have  shown  to  your  Lordships, 
and  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of,  all  these  oppres- 
sions and  all  these  disturbances.  We  have  shown  you,  and 
[they  have]  admitted,  the  calamity  of  one  year.  We  have 
marked  the  progress  of  a  Hannay  the  next  year — more  fell 
than  famine  and  war  joined.  We  have  shown  the  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  the 
country:  we  have  shown  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  Nawab 
held  him. 

We  have  shown  the  admission  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
upon  that  subject.  We  have  shown  that,  when  Colonel 
Hannay  had  attacked  some  of  these  poor  wretches  in  the 
the  province  where  they  lived,  their  abhorrence  and  detes- 
tation of  him  was  such,  that,  while  they  were  bleeding  upon 
the  ground,  they  refused  life  and  quarter  from  hands  they 
detested  so  much  ;  that  afterwards,  when  Major  Naylor  suc- 
ceeded and  used  some  little  kindness  to  these  people,  they 
even  brought  him  food  in  the  night.  We  traced  all  the  con- 
sequences of  Salim  Sing,  Futteh  Shah,  Pertipal  Sing,  etc., — 
that  they  all  came  to  rescue  their  zamindar  from  the  hand 
of  oppression  or  to  revenge  former  injuries.  These  facts 
the  Counsel  have  not  attempted  to  disprove.  But  then 
come  the  Counsel  and  say, — "  We  admit  these  causes  might 
exist ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  min;ht  not  have  been 
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a  co-existing  cause  with  them  :  and  might  not  the  exertions  14 MAY  1794. 
of  the  Begum  have  operated  with  these  causes  to  produce 
the  effect?" 

I  admit  that,  when  I  state  the  existence  of  one  cause,  it 
does  not  exclude  the  co-existence  of  another  cause  which 
might  have  produced  the  same  effect ;  but  if  I  state  a  cause 
fully  adequate  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  which  must  of 
necessity  have  produced  that  effect,  then  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Counsel  not  to  take  any  evidence  from  the  exist- 
ence of  that  effect  to  prove  the  existence  of  their  cause :  it 
behoves  them  either  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the  cause  I 
state,  which  they  have  not  attempted  to  do,  or  to  prove  the 
existence  of  their  own  cause,  which  they  have  attempted, 
but  in  which  attempt  they  have  totally  failed. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  assistance  given  to  Cheyt  Sing ;  Assistance 

.  •     -i    •  i    i         i       /-»  •  .  .1     I  furnished  to 

much  stress  is  laid  by  the  Counsel  upon  a  circumstance  that  Cheyt  sing. 
I  did  not  at  the  time  think  deserved  much  weight — I  mean, 
the  supposition  that  a  certain  number  of  horse  and  foot  had 
marched   from  Fyzabad   to   the   assistance  of  Cheyt   Sing. 
The  Counsel  lay  particular  stress  upon  a  circumstance  that 
is  come  out  since  by  parol  evidence  at  your  Lordships'  bar, 
namely,  that  there  were  some  wounded  najibs  taken  prisoners  ^j^0117 
in  the  battle  of  Pateeta,  and  that  they  confessed  that  they  wounded 
were  sent   from  Fyzabad.     The   evidence  of  one   is,  that na 
they  were  there  but  two  days  and  had  received  two  wounds 
— it  rises  a  little  afterwards — that  they  had  received  two 
rupees.     This   facetious  wounded  najib   says,  he  had  been 
there  two  days ;  he  had  received  two  wounds,  and  had  got 
but  two  rupees  for  them. 

How  did  they  prove  that  they  were  sent  there  by  the 
Begums  ?  What  is  their  proof  upon  the  subject  ?  I  believe 
every  word  and  syllable  that  these  respectable  officers 
say — namely,  that  they  did  hear  that  rumour,  and  that 
this  wounded  najib  gave  this  account  of  himself.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  quoted 
and  stress  is  laid  upon  it  by  the  Counsel  who  summed 
up  the  character  which  Mr.  Hastings  gives  of  the  situation 
of  the  Nawab  himself — that  the  Na\vab,  though  he  believes 
him  inclined  to  the  English  Government,  yet  was  sur- 
rounded by  persons  who  had  his  power  entirely  in  their 
hands,  and  who  were  actuated  by  the  utmost  hate  for  the 
English  nation.  There  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
evidence,  every  ground  and  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
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u  MAT  1794.  description  of  Mr.  Hastings  is  just  and  accurate,  and  that 
the  persons  principally  surrounding  the  Nawab,  and  who 
could  make  use  of  his  power,  did  wish,  at  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  insurrection  of  Cheyt  Sing,  to  have  employed 
that  power  in  a  manner  hostile  to  the  English.  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  an  intercepted  paper  —  to  which,  however,  Mr. 
Hastings  gives  considerable  authority  —  an  account  of  Cheyt 

Evidenceof  Sing's  force,  signed  by  the  second  in  command  —  we  find  it 
is  there  stated  that  1,000  najibs  came  from  Lucknow. 
j^  Hastings'  comment  upon  that  is,  that  it  is  a  palpable 
mistake  —  that  it  means  Fyzabad;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence  of  these  wounded  najibs,  his  Counsel 
argue  that  it  must  have  been  a  mistake.  But  at  what  time 
was  this  evidence  respecting  the  wounded  najibs  given,  and 
when  could  it  come  to  the  ear  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?  It  does 
not  appear  from  Colonel  Popham,  or  any  other  that  con- 
versed with  them,  that  they  had  ever  communicated  the 
circumstance  to  Mr.  Hastings.  If  it  was  not  communicated 
to  him,  it  was  not  a  fact  upon  which  he  could  have  acted  in 
any  proceeding  against  the  Begums.  If  it  was  communicated 
to  him,  then  it  is  a  fact  he  did  not  believe  ;  because  subse- 
quent to  that  communication  it  is  that  Mr.  Hastings  gives 
the  most  solemn  authenticity  to  this  paper,  which  states  that 
these  najibs  came  from  Lucknow,  and  not  from  Fyzabad. 
He  does  this  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  gives  every 
authority  in  referring  to  the  paper,  which  he  could  not  have 
given,  if  this  circumstance  of  the  Najibs  had  come  to  his 
recollection,  without  certifying  that  that  must  have  been  a 
mistake.  But  this  testimony  respecting  the  wounded  najib 
is  the  only  scrap  of  evidence  offered  to  be  produced  by  the 
learned  Counsel. 

The  next  circumstance  they  lay  considerable  stress  upon  is 
the  affair  of  Captain  Gordon.  And,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
now  find  that  this  circumstance,  wrhich  I  conceived  to  be  the 
most  decisive  proof,  and  which  I  so  argued,  of  the  Begums' 
innocence,  and  of  the  foul  conspiracy  which  had  been  com- 
menced against  them,  has  been  found  out  by  the  Counsel  to 
make  strongly  against  the  Begums  and  much  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hastings  !  What  is  the  fact  ?  The  Begum  is  charged, 
not  only  with  giving  actually  assistance  to  Cheyt  Sing,  but 
with  preventing  a  British  officer  from  bringing  his  force  to 
join  Colonel  Hannay,  and  by  that  means  leaving  Colonel 
Hannay  in  a  considerable  degree  of  peril.  The  fact  is  proved 
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to  be  that  Captain  Gordon  marches  to  a  river,  the  fort  on  u  MAY  1701. 
the  opposite  side  being  under  the  command  of  a  person 
named  Shumshire  Khan,  connected  with  the  Begum's  eunuch. 
There  then  comes  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  Captain 
Gordon,  who  was  not  then  in  the  Begum's  country,  but  had 
been  assisted  by  the  country  people  through  the  whole  of  his 
march,  is  desirous  to  pass  over,  and  is  not  very  readily 
accommodated  with  a  boat  in  order  that  he  might  pass  over 
into  the  Begum's  territories. 

There  is  this  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  trans- 
action : — it  is  stated  that  these  country  people  detested  the 
English ;  and  the  Counsel,  all  through  their  speeches,  choose 
to  assume  that  they  were  set  on  by  the  Begums,  though  not 
in  their  territories ;  that  his  detachment  desert  and  leave 
him  with  only  nine  or  ten  people ;  that  then  the  country 
people,  who  before  were  more  than  a  match  for  him,  leave 
him,  and  he  is  carried  over  in  safety  to  Tanda  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Shumshire  Khan. 

Now  we  produce — as  all  our  material  evidence  has  con-  ^^T  of, 

....  .  ,  ,,  ...  thanks  ad- 

sisted  in  papers  which  have  accidentally  come  to  light — we  dressed  to 
produce  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Captain  Gordon  and  Colonel  byCapt!"11 
Hannay  addressed  to  the  Begum,  who,  the  moment  she  hears  cd^Han-1"1 
of  their  situation,  sends  an  escort  to  them,  and  brings  Captain  nfty- 
Gordon  up  to  Fyzabad,  and  afterwards  places  him  in  safety 
with  Colonel  Hannay.     He  writes  a  letter  full  of  gratitude, 
confessing  that  he  owes   his   life    entirely   to  the    Begum. 
Captain    Gordon    says,   in    terms    of    glowing   gratitude — 
"  that   their   safety   and   life   are   entirely  the   gift  of  her 
Highness." 

Your  Lordships  are  to  observe  that  these  letters  were  for  Culpable 
a  considerable  time  suppressed.     You  are  to  observe  this  most  of  th?secir°n 
remarkable    and   strikingly    suspicious    circumstance — that, cumstance- 
when  Sir  Elijah  Impey  went  to  Lucknow,  in  order  to  take 
depositions  upon  which  afterwards  charge  and  proof  were  to 
be  founded  against  the  Begums,  in  swearing  Mr.  Middleton, 
who  knew  the  fact  of  this  transaction  of  the  Begum's  having 
rescued  and    saved   Captain   Gordon — in    swearing  Colonel 
Hannay — in    swearing    Captain    Gordon   himself — they    all 
three,  bound  as  they   were   to  swear   and  tell  the   whole 
truth,    swear  to  the  circumstance  of   the  delay  of  Behar 
Ali  Khan's  adopted  son-in-law,   Shumshire  Khan,  in  send- 
ing over  the  boat  for  the  rescue  of  Captain  Gordon  :  they 
all  state  that   as  a  suspicious   circumstance,   and   they   all 
three   suppress  the  fact  of  the  Begum  having  saved  their 
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u  MAT  1794.  lives,  and  of  their  having  returned  their  thanks  in  this 
letter  of  gratitude  to  her. 

Mutilation  Does  the  matter  rest  there  ?  When  Mr.  Middleton  was 
examined  upon  the  subject  at  your  bar,  here,  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  recollect  that  most  disgraceful  transaction,  which 
ought  indeed  to  have  confounded  and  set  aside,  and  did,  I 
believe,  for  ever  dispose  of  all  credit  with  respect  to  that 
witness  —  that,  when  his  books  of  correspondence  were  pro- 
duced at  your  bar,  I  showed  to  your  Lordships  that,  in  the 
very  place  and  very  time  when  Major  Gilpin  states  that  he 
afterwards  sent  down  these  proofs  of  the  Begum's  innocence  to 
Mr.  Middleton  at  Lucknow  —  I  proved  to  your  Lordships 
that  they  had  been  upon  his  book  and  were  torn  out.  Your 
Lordships  —  some  of  you  —  examined  the  threads  of  the  book, 
compared  the  dates,  numbered  the  pages.  I  could  have 
shown  afterwards  and  proved,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  that 
part  of  the  paper  which  followed  that  is  a  paper  not  of  Indian 
manufacture,  and  could  not  have  existed  at  the  time  Mr. 
Middleton  states  the  subsequent  proof  to  have  arisen.  But 
we  did  prove  a  letter  to  be  received  at  the  time  Mr.  Middleton 
must  have  received  this  letter  from  Major  Gilpin  ;  that  these 
papers  were  torn  out,  which  evidently,  upon  the  face  of  them, 
contained  copies  of  this  letter.  "We  also  proved  in  his  book, 
from  the  copies  of  the  letter  sent,  that  there  were  a  similar 
number  of  leaves  torn  out. 

Lord  Kenyan.  —  Refer  to  the  page  on  the  Minutes. 
Mr.  Sheridan.  —  It  is  in  page  746  of  the  Minutes.     There 
is  an  examination  :  — 

"  Look  at  those  loose  leaves,  and  say  when  those  loose  leaves  were 
put  into  that  book,  when  they  were  copied."  —  "Those  were  certainly 
copied  at  Calcutta  ;  I  know  it  from  the  handwriting  of  the  letters."  "  Do 
you  know  when  they  were  copied  ?  —  No  ;  I  cannot  say  when."  "  Do  you 
know  when  they  were  put  into  the  book  ?"  —  "  No  ;  I  do  not  indeed." 

This  is  a  part  of  the  evidence  which  I  very  seriously  recom- 
mend to  your  Lordships'  attention.  It  is  in  pages  746  and 
747  of  your  Minutes. 

But  the  suspicious  circumstances  of  this  transaction  do 
not  rest  here.  We  examined  Mr.  Middleton  further  on  the 
subject.  He  admits  that  he  had  knowledge  himself  of  the 
transaction  at  the  time.  And  here  the  learned  Counsel  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  motive  for  their  having  suppressed 
this  letter,  upon  which,  I  find,  the  Counsel  in  their  answer 
have  laid  considerable  stress. 

My  Lords,  the  learned  Counsel  have  quoted  the  letters 
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of  Colonel  Ilannay  and  Captain  Gordon,  as  in  themselves  it  MAT  179 1, 
proof  that  they  could  not  have  believed  the  Begum  sincerely 
well  affected  to  us ;  and  the  reason  they  give  is,  that  they 
say,  if  you  advert  to  those  letters  you  will  find  that  they 
are  not  written  in  the  style  in  which  a  British  officer 
would  write  to  or  address  any  person  of  the  Begum's 
rank.  He  even  says,  they  are  written  with  a  humility 
and  in  a  style  which  he  seems  to  think  was  beneath  Colonel 
Hannay  or  Captain  Gordon  to  use,  in  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  mother  of  the  reigning  prince.  Now,  that 
they  can  infer  an  argument  that,  a  person  whose  life  was 
just  saved  by  an  act  of  bounty  and  humanity  of  a  person  of 
character,  sex  and  rank — the  Princess  of  Oude — there  was 
.something  [so]  unbecoming  a  British  officer  to  address  her 
with  any  degree  of  honour,  any  expressions  of  gratitude, 
that  that  was  internal  evidence  that  it  must  be  the  effect  of 
fear  and  not  grateful  feeling  towards  the  Begum,  is  an  argu- 
ment that,  I  think,  does  not  do  much  respect  to  the  feeling 
or  sensibility  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  has  used  it. 

They  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the  fact,  that,  at  the  imputation 
time  the  Begum  did  this  act  of  benevolence  with  respect  to  motivcrtoted 
Captain  Gordon,  she  could  not  have  had  a  disinterested the  Begum, 
motive,  but  that  it  was  at  a  time,  in  point  of  fact,  when  the 
British  affairs  had  taken  a  favourable  turn,  that  she  tried  to 
wipe  off  former  imputation  by  this  act  of  good  will.  I  am 
astonished  the  Counsel  can  have  had  the  hardiness  to  resort 
to  this  kind  of  argument.  At  first,  it  was  on  account  of  the 
letter  being  undated ;  but  we  did  prove  it  a  dated  letter — 
that  it  was  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and  we  established  upon 
the  Minutes  the  most  unanswerable  testimony  that  this  was 
not  a  period  when  a  favourable  turn  in  Mr.  Hastings'  situ- 
ation had  taken  place  ;  that  it  was  not  when  a  rumour  of 
such  a  turn  had  taken  place  at  Oude ;  but  that  it  was  at  a 
time  when  the  rumour  of  the  danger  of  his  situation  was  even 
exaggerated ;  that  it  was  at  a  time  when  Major  Macdonald 
states  to  Mr.  Middleton,  whose  letter  was  subsequent,  that 
their  situation  was  so  desperate  and  their  suspicion  so  strong 
even  of  the  Nawab  himself,  that  he  thinks  that  he  and  his 
friend  Middleton — whom  he  called  "  dear  Nat."  upon  that 
occasion — would  never  meet  again  upon  this  earth ; — that  it 
was  at  this  moment  of  the  extremest  danger  and  distress  of 
Mr.  Hastings  in  these  provinces  that  they  do  this  generous 
act,  which  is  attempted  now  to  be  turned  against  them,  and 
is  argued  gravely  by  the  Counsel  as  a  proof  that  they  had  ill 
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14  MAT  1794.  will  to  this  country,  and  is  denied  by  him  to  be  any  negative 
against  the  imputations  alleged  against  their  conduct. 

There  are  no  other  actual  circumstances  whatever,  alleged 
or  pretended  by  the  learned  Counsel  as  any  overt  acts  or 
any  facts  done,  beyond  the  two  which  I  have  stated,  by  the 
Begums  ;  I  mean,  the  imputation  of  their  having  excited  or 
assisted  the  disturbances  in  Baraitch  and  Goruckpore,  and 
of  their  having  sent  some  actual  aid  to  Cheyt  Sing  in  the 
persons  of  these  najibs.  And  it  is  pretty  remarkable,  the 
manner  in  which  the  learned  Counsel  have  proved  that  the 
Begums  had  najibs.  For  they  thought  it  a  part  of  their 
case  to  show  the  probability  of  these  najibs  having  come 
from  Fyzabad  and  not  Lucknow,  to  prove  that  the  Begums 
had  najibs  in  their  service.  And  the  instance  they  take  to 
Extraordi-  prove  it  is,  her  acknowledgment  and  Captain  Gordon's  con- 
ference to  fession  that  she  sent  a  party  of  najibs  to  rescue  him  from 
don'^  tetter,  the  peril  he  conceived  himself  to  be  in  at  Tanda.  So  that 
orcounsd*  this  circumstance  of  her  interposing  to  save  a  British  officer 
is  the  instance  they  bring  to  prove  her  persecution  of  them  ; 
and  [they  infer]  the  probability  of  her  having  najibs,  because 
by  najibs  she  saved  Captain  Gordon  and  restored  him  to 
Colonel  Hannay !  But  I  say  that  anything  like  a  fact  or 
overt  act  beyond  this  the  Counsel  have  not  attempted  even 
to  state. 

Then  your  Lordships  are  to  put  the  testimony — give  it 
what  weight  you  will — of  these  wounded  najibs,  and  the 
circumstance  of  Captain  Gordon's  and  Mr.  Middleton's  idea 
— that  when  she  saved  his  life  she  did  it  upon  a  suspicion 
that  a  favourable  turn  had  been  taken  in  the  affairs  of  Mr. 
Hastings — you  are  to  put  whatever  inferences  can  arise 
from  these  two  circumstances  against  the  whole  weight  and 
mass  of  evidence  which  we  have  brought  before  you  upon 
this  occasion — against  the  original  utter  improbability  of  their 
having  ever  attempted  any  such  design — against  the  actual 
impossibility  of  their  having  ever  accomplished  it— against 
the  fact,  proved  again  and  again,  that  the  English  were  their 
only  protectors,  and  that  they  would  have  destroyed  them- 
selves if  they  could  have  destroyed  the  English — against  the 
positive  fact  of  having  saved  and  not  attempted  to  destroy 
Captain  Gordon — against  the  suspicious  circumstance  that 
all  those  who  swore  respecting  that  transaction  suppressed 
the  main  circumstance  of  it — against  the  fact  of  the  record 
of  it  having  been  torn  from  Mr.  Middleton's  book ; — against 
all  those  circumstances  together  you  are  to  put — and  I  leave 
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it  in  your  Lordships'  breasts  to  give  what  weight  to  it  you  u  MAY  rw, 
can — the  inference  the  Counsel  have  attempted  to  draw  from 
the  testimony  of  these  two  wounded  najibs  and  the  conduct 
of  Shumshire  Khan  at  Tanda. 

I  believe  I  said  wrong  when  I  said  they  have  not  at-  intercepted 
tempted  to  state  any  other  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  fact.  I 
think  they  have  attempted  to  lay  some  stress  upon  a  certain 
intercepted  letter ;  but  I  really  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  trouble  your  Lordships  upon  that  head — though  I  have 
had  it  suggested  since — because  the  Counsel  did  himself 
completely  abandon  every  inference  from  that  intercepted 
letter.  It  is  a  letter  of  Captain  Williams,  found  in  an 
old  trunk,  without  any  direction  or  any  signature.  We 
examined  Mr.  Halhed,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Brome  had  been  examined  before,  to  know  if  they  could 
draw  any  inference  from  the  letter  or  make  any  guess  whom 
it  was  addressed  to,  or  from  whom  it  came ;  and  they  can- 
didly acknowledged  that  they  could  form  no  surmise  from 
whom  it  came,  or  whom  it  was  addressed  to. 

Then  the  only  argument  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  from  the 
purport  of  it.  And  I  think  it  clearly  shows  it  could  not 
have  come  from  the  Begums  or  any  agent  of  the  Begums,  and 
could  not  be  addressed  to  any  person  as  an  encouragement 
for  him  to  come  forward  and  assist  Cheyt  Sing's  rebellion. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter  goes  internal 
to  show  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  some  power  us  hav 
friendly  to  the  English— the  Nawab,  who  had  in  his  pay 
sepoys.  There  are  other  circumstances  which  describe  the 
situation  generally  of  the  zamindars  who  are  attached  to  the 
Nawab  and  the  English,  namely,  that  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  should  have  his  sepoys  in  a  state  of  mutiny ; 
and  by  calling  them  to  the  presence  it  is  clear  that  that 
meant  the  court  of  the  Nawab — that  it  could  not  apply  to 
the  court  of  the  Begums  at  Fyzabad.  It  was  certainly  one 
of  those  summonses  which  it  is  stated  upon  the  evidence  that 
the  Nawab  issued,  when  Captain  Gordon  was  near  Fyzabad 
and  mustered  his  forces  from  all  parts,  before  he  attempted 
to  march  towards  Mr.  Hastings  at  Chunar,  I  will  say  no 
more  upon  that  letter,  because,  if  anything  is  to  be  inferred 
from  that,  it  makes  against  the  cause  it  is  brought  to  support ; 
and  more  so,  because  the  Counsel  had  the  candour  at  last  to 
say,  they  did  not  attempt  to  draw  any  inference  from  it  and 
did  not  place  the  least  reliance  upon  it. 

I  cannot  find  any  circumstance  much  dwelt  upon  by  the 
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i-t  MAY  1794.  Counsel  as  a  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  Begums,  beyond  what 
I  have  stated,  except  in  one  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
Violent  lan-  and  mode  of  argument  indeed.  The  learned  Counsel  state 
byathceused  tne  violent  words  and  expressions  used  by  the  Begum,  at  the 
Lesum.  time  when  Mr.  Middleton  first  announced  to  her  the  deter- 
mination of  her  son,  abetted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  to  seize  her 
treasures.  I  was  astonished  at  the  unmanliness,  almost,  I 
may  say,  of  the  learned  Counsel,  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
any  such  matter.  They  describe  the  words  which  she  uses 
when  she  says — "  if  you  seize  my  jagirs  extremity  shall  be 
the  consequence ;" — "  if  I  am  driven  from  the  country/'  she 
says,  "  God  grant  that  every  soul  in  it  may  perish  ! "  When 
she  found  she  was  deceived  and  defrauded  by  both  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton and  Mr.  Hastings,  she  says — "  infamy  upon  you  !  " 
They  quote  and  lay  stress  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
upon  all  those  passages  and  all  those  expressions.  They 
argue  upon  them,  and  press  them  upon  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion, as  proof  of  the  rebellious,  inflammatory,  diabolical,  temper 
and  nature  of  this  woman,  which  made  her  likely  to  attempt 
such  a  thing  as  the  extirpation  of  the  English,  and  rendered 
her  an  unfit  object  either  of  the  favour  or  forbearance  of 
Mr.  Hastings. 

i  I  have  read  their  argument  upon  the  subject  and  the  stress 
they  laid  upon  it  with  astonishment.  It  is  not  an  imputation 
of  guilt  which  the  Counsel  attempt  to  fix  upon  those  persons, 
circumstanced  as  they  were.  It  is  not  a  proof  of  an  ill,  or  a 
bad,  or  a  depraved  nature,  that  a  woman  is  capable  of  a 
strong  degree  of  anger.  My  Lords,  a  lofty  spirit  may  be 
seated  in  the  gentlest  bosom  and  accompanied  by  the  gentlest 
.  nature :  I  had  almost  said  that  a  woman  ought  to  be  a  pas- 
'  sionate  creature.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  violent  temper 
is  any  part  of  their  moral  duty ;  I  agree  with  your  Lord- 
ships that  it  is  certainly  not ;  but  this  much  I  say,  that 
temper  and  patience,  like  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  or 
improvements  of  the  understanding,  are  things  in  themselves 
artificial,  and  to  be  acquired  by  experience ;  that  patience  is 
the  fruit  of  suffering  ;  that  a  forbearing  temper  is  to  be 
learned  by  conversing  with  injury — by  having  been  in  the 
habit  and  in  the  way  of  insult ;  that  it  does  suit  the  nature 
of  a  man  born  to  bustle  and  struggle  with  difficulty  in  the 
world,  to  meet  with  injury,  to  meet  with  ingratitude,  to 
meet  with  reproach — that  it  does  suit  him  to  have  a  for- 
bearing and  patient  temper ;  but  it  is  a  school  in  which  a 
woman  ought  not  to  be  practised.  If  this  was  the  case  in 
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days  of  chivalry  formerly  and  days  of  modern  gallantry  here,  u  MAT  1794. 
then  ought  it  not  to  be  the  case  in  India?  There  within 
their  reverenced  walls  is  homage  and  adoration.  It  is  not  The  natural 
surprising  then  that  a  person  of  the  Princess  of  Oude's  rank,  C0fl^uenco 
who  never  could  have  been  in  the  way  of  meeting  tne  ^fa^flJcs- 
slightest  degree  of  insult  or  of  injury,  when  she  was  looking  sjon  prac- 
towards  her  protectors — when  looking  towards  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  person  to  whose  care  she  was  consigned  on  the  deathbed 
of  her  husband — when  she  said,  holding  up  her  hands — 
"  they  are  attempting  on  me  this  injury,  though  you,  the 
English,  are  at  hand  " — when  she  applied  to  Mr.  Middleton 
for  protection — when  she  stated  the  confidence  she  had  in 
Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  was  her  guide,  her  counsel,  that  she 
looked  to  him  for  everything — it  is  not  astonishing  that, 
when  she  found  all  her  hopes  fail,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
her  persecutors  and  not  her  protectors^it  is  not  astonishing 
that,  lashed  into  madness  by  her  wrongs,  she  might  have 
broken  out  into  most  vehement  expressions.  It  is  the 
nature  of  disappointment,  when  you  find  persecution  where 
you  expect  gratitude,  to  feel  in  this  manner : — "  for  it  was 
not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me ;  then  I  could  have  borne 
it :  neither  was  it  he  that  hated  me  that  did  magnify  him- 
self against  me ;  then  I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him ; 
but  it  was  thou,  a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide  and  mine 
acquaintance.  We  took  sweet  counsel  together."  These 
were  her  feelings.  She  had  every  right  to  depend  upon 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Hastings :  he  had  professed  to  be 
her  guide,  her  counsellor.  It  was  to  him  she  looked  for 
protection  against  injury  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  she  had  been  even  moved  to  madness,  when  she 
experienced  such  treatment  from  such  a  quarter. 

Excepting  the  inference  which  the  Counsel  had,  as  I 
said  before,  given  so  much  weight  to,  I  do  not  find  any 
other  material  circumstance,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
very  able,  ingenious  and  laborious,  speeches,  that  applies 
really  to  the  point  which  is  more  immediately  under  your 
Lordships'  discussion.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  with 
which  the  learned  Counsel,  whose  speech  I  have  been  last 
quoting,  has  summed  up  the  whole  of  his  arguments  and  his 
efforts,  which  I  think  still  more  surprising  than  any  one  which 
I  have  hitherto  alluded  to. 

My  Lords,  I  was  accidentally,  I  believe,  not  attending 
my  duty  in  this  House  when  the  learned  gentleman  came 
to  this  part  of  his  speech ;  and  I  really  exceedingly  regret 
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u  MAY  179-i.  my  absence,  for  I  should  like  to  have  been  present.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  missed  the  exhibition  of  the  astonishing  power 
of  face  which,  I  think,  the  learned  Counsel  must  have 
exhibited,  when  we  come  to  this  part  of  his  speech.  For, 
my  Lords,  finding  himself  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  prove 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  Hastings — finding  himself  weak  and 
unsupported  in  every  endeavour  to  fasten  guilt  upon  the 
Begums — finding  himself,  with  all  his  ability  and  ingenuity, 
compelled  to  slip  away  and  to  pass  by,  as  I  stated  before  to 
your  Lordships,  the  real  pinching  part  of  the  question,  namely, 
the  whole  of  that  private  correspondence  which  is  in  itself 
Argument  completely  irrefragable — finding  himself  in  this  situation,  ho 
retention  of  comes  forward  in  the  face  of  day — -he  oomes  forward  in  the 
o^the^arfc3  ^ace  °^  *n*s  Court — he  comes  forward  in  the  face  of  the  Com- 
of  Govern-  mons  of  England — he  comes  forward  in  the  face  of  the  people 
of  England — he  boldly  and  courageously  offers  you  a  bribe  of 
half  a  million  if  you  will  acquit  his  client !  That  is  literally  what 
the  gentleman  has  concluded  the  whole  of  his  argument  with  ! 
He  says; — "Has  any  one  person  ever  thought  of  doing 
that  which  in  the  result  must  be  done ;  namely,  to  restore 
all  the  money  that  was  taken  from  them,  with  interest?" 
He  says : — "  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Hastings  and  the  honour  of  the  nation  must  stand  or 
fall  together."  He  says,  the  people  of  India  are  mercenary 
people ;  they  are  hunting  after  [money]  ;  money  is  their 
god ;  that  you  have  a  right  to  say  to  them,  "  see  what  a 
virtuous  and  generous  disinterested  people  we  are :  we  pay 
with  impeachment — we  punish  the  individual ;  we  keep  the 
money  \"  Upon  that  idea  he  proceeds  to  argue,  and  states 
his  perfect  conviction  that  his  client  must  be  acquitted — be 
the  evidence  what  it  may — because,  he  says : — "  I  know, 
neither  your  Lordships,  nor  the  Commons,  nor  the  Com- 
pany, nor  the  people  of  England,  will  ever  think  of  refunding 
the  money  with  interest."  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  he  :  "  so, 
thank  God!  the  honour  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  honour  of 
the  nation  have  a  common  cause  here."  That  is,  they  make 
a  common  cash  purse;  and  he  thinks  himself  completely 
secure,  knowing  that  the  word  refund  has  not  a  very  musical 
sound  in  the  economical  ears  of  a  British  House  of  Commons ; 
knowing  the  Company  will  not  hear  of  it,  he  thinks  it 
impossible  you  can  dare  to  convict  him.  But,  if  you  do  it,  it 
is  not  in  this  instance  only  that  you  must  refund ;  but,  if 
Jie  confesses  more  unsuspected  and  undetected  frauds,  you 
must  refund  the  whole ;  so  that  he  may,  in  one  hour  of 
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prodigal  contrition,  confess  and  bankrupt  his  masters,  the  u  MAT  not 
Company.     This  the    gentleman    thinks    an  utter  impossi- 
bility.    Therefore   he   says — "  Thank    God  !    my   client  is 
completely  safe." 

I  answer  the  gentleman's  question : — "  Has  any  one  person  Duty  of 
thought  of  doing  that  which  in  the  result  must  be  done — Incfr™en 
to  restore  all  the  money  taken  from  them,  with  interest  ?"  P3™"011- 
I  answer — "  Yes  !  for  one,  I  have."  And  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  gentleman  thinks  I  am  right  in  the  assertion ;  but  I  am 
astonished  he  should  seem  to  put  any  surprise  in  his  coun- 
tenance upon  the  declaration.  Does  any  person  think  it 
were  dishonourable  of  the  British  nation,  if  we  found  this 
an  act  of  plunder  and  robbery — the  effect  of  conspiracy — 
that  it  was  never  merited  by  the  Begums — that  it  would  do 
any  discredit  to  the  British  nation  that  they  should  refund 
the  money  ?  "  Will  you  refund  it  with  interest  ? "  Yes  ! 
with  interest.  I  would  seek  out  Cheyt  Sing.  The  gentle- 
man seems  to  assume  that,  if  Mr.  Hastings  is  acquitted, 
Cheyt  Sing  will  be  a  convicted  rebel,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings 
is  to  be  called  to  no  account  for  that  transaction.  I  say 
that,  if  Mr.  Hastings  is  condemned  upon  that  Article,  it  will 
become  the  dignity  of  the  British  nation  to  seek  him  out,  in 
the  camp  of  Madaji  Scindia,  or  wherever  he  is — it  will 
become  their  justice,  dignity  and  humanity,  to  seek  him  out 
and  make  him  compensation.  So  I  say  with  respect  to  the 
Begums.  I  would  search  out  all  those  miserable  victims 
of  rapacity,  all  those  wretched  children  that  were  beat  back, 
all  those  women  and  children  who  were  proved  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  reigning  Nawab  to  have  been  the  same  as  his 
mother,  brother  and  sister ;  in  whatever  degraded  situation 
they  are,  I  would  search  them  out  through  India.  I  would 
humiliate  the  British  nation  at  their  feet  in  atonement,  and 
think  the  British  character  more  honoured  and  possessing 
more  dignity  in  that  posture  than  in  the  proudest  situation 
in  which  their  oppressor  ever  placed  that  country,  or  himself 
as  representing  it !  The  honourable  gentleman  therefore,  as 
far  as  my  opinion  goes,  is  answered  upon  that  subject;  and 
I  trust  that  this  last  desperate  attempt  to  win  your  Lord- 
ships' favour  to  the  prisoner,  by  offering,  as  it  were,  a  bribe 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  will  certainly  fail. 

The    gentleman  says — "will  you  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time   do   it?"     I   regret   that  so   much   time   has  elapsed.  Delay  no  bar 
The   delay   of  this   trial   is   a  thing  much,  deeply,  to   be to 
regretted,  but  not  to  be  argued  upon  by  me   now.     But 
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A^i794.  just  ice  is  not  less  a  debt  for  having  been  delayed.  We 
know  that  sometimes  the  judgments  and  visitations  of 
Providence  fall  quickly  and  instantly  upon  those  that  hove 
offended;  that,  when  they  do,  it  is  an  awful  and  striking 
example.  But,  sometimes  also,  these  judgments  are  long 
delayed  ;  and  perhaps  the  consequence  and  the  effect  of 
the  aw  fulness  of  that  judgment  is  rather  increased  than 
weakened,  when,  after  long  protraction,  it  at  last  overtakes 
the  guilty.  Such,  my  Lords,  may  be  the  effect  of  your 
judgment,  which  is  now  looked  to  upon  this  great  question 
by  all  India: — such  will  be  the  effect  and  consequence  of 
that  judgment. 

atost  the  ^  trust,  my  Lords,  that  you  will  not  be  either  corrupted 
influence  of  or  intimidated  by  this  last,  most  indecent  and  desperate, 
inotives!ry  expedient  of  the  Counsel.  He  tells  us  that  the  people  of 
India  love  money ;  that  money  is  their  god.  The  learned 
Counsel  shows  that  he  thinks  it  is  we  who  are  so  pas- 
sionately attached  to  lucre ;  that  it  is  we  who  make  money 
our  god; — nay,  he  comes  himself,  like  the  god  of  money, 
like  Mammon,  to  tempt  us  here !  He  addresses  us  as 
Mammon  does — that  if  we  will  do  this  foul  deed,  see  what  a 
shining  heap  of  money  we  shall  have  !  But  I  trust  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  Commons  and  people  of  England  when 
I  may  be  permitted  to  reply,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Guyon 
to  Mammon : — 

["  '  Certes,'  sayd  he,  '  1  n'ill  thine  offred  grace, 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  doe  intend  ! 
Another  blis  before  mine  eyes  I  place, 
Another  happiness,  another  end. 
To  them  that  list  these  base  regardes  I  lend ; 
But  I,  in  armes  and  in  atchievements  brave, 
Do  rather  choose  my  flitting  houres  to  spend, 
And  to  be  lord  of  them  that  riches  have, 
Than  them  to  have  my  selfe,  and  be  their  servile  slave.'  "]  * 

These  I  trust  will  be  the  feelings  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ; — that  upon  no  occasion  will  they  be  corrupted  from 
their  duty ;  that  they  will  never  be  bribed  from  the 
integrity  of  their  situation  ;  while  they  hold  this  language — 
which  I  trust  they  ever  will  do — that  they  will  feel  as 
strongly  as  can  be  felt  in  the  heart  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  language  of  poetry — that  Great  Britain  and  its 
Government  will  be — 

"  Lord  of  those  that  riches  have," 

*  Faerie  Queene,  Book  ii.,  Canto  vii. 
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and  will  deserve  and  obtain  the  respect  and  homage  of  the l* MAY  ^o t. 
world  ! 

My  Lords,  I  may  have  omitted  a  great  many  circum- 
stances which  the  Counsel  may  have  laid  more  stress  upon 
than  I  think  they  deserved,  but,  as  they  have  avoided  closing 
with  me   upon  what  I  think  really  the  main  point  of  the 
whole  business — the  point  most  worthy  of  your  Lordships' 
attention  and  consideration,  and  upon  which  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  Mr.  Hastings  entirely  depends — I  mean,  the  The  evi- 
history   of  the   transaction   given    in   that    private    corre-  the  private 
spondence — as  they  have  not  attempted  to  invalidate  any  ^SSS" 
part   of  that,   I  should   hold  it  perfectly   nugatory   and   a  impugned 

c  -r       j  i  •      >    x-  AT.  f     XT.         .by  Counsel. 

waste  or  your  Lordships  time  to  pursue  them  further  in 
any  of  the  quotations  either  of  letters  or  evidence  which 
they  have  adduced. 

If  I  have  treated  any  part  of  this  subject  with  more  levity  Conclusion, 
than,  perhaps,  seemed  to  belong  to  it,  I  confess  I  have  done 
it  under  an  impression  that,  through  most  of  their  speeches, 
which  I  assure  your  Lordships  I  have  read  very  carefully, 
the  Counsel  themselves  could  not  really  mean  to  be  serious. 
They  use  such  arguments — such  repetition  of  things  so  pal- 
pably detected  and  so  contrary  to  the  evidence  before  your 
Lordships — that  I  almost  felt  that  they  themselves  could  not 
be  in  earnest. 

I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships  no  further.  I  think  the 
case  sufficiently  clear  and  proved.  The  learned  Counsel,  I 
hope,  will  not  think,  except  in  the  transaction  of  one  learned 
gentleman,  that  I  meant  to  treat  them  in  any  manner  un- 
handsomely. I  am  sure  they  have  done  their  best  for  their 
client.  They  exerted  great  talents  and  ability,  but  the 
cause  was  against  them.  It  was  a  cause  which,  on  this  part, 
called  for  no  exertion  and  could  yield  no  triumph. 

Upon  the  whole  of  the  case  the  second  Article  is  now 
closed.  The  decision  remains  with  your  Lordships.  What- 
ever that  decision  is,  it  certainly  will  be  received  by  me  with 
respectful  submission  ;  but  I  must  say  that,  till  that  decision 
is  known,  I  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  which  I  entered 
into  this  cause,  strengthened  and  confirmed — that  an 
acquittal  upon  this  Article  is  absolutely  impossible. 
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20MAT1794.  MY  LORDS, — It  is  now  my  duty  to  offer  to  your  Lord- 
ships such  observations  as  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  upon 
the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  in  defence,  upon  the 
evidence  which  we  have  brought  in  reply,  and,  occasionally, 
upon  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  away  the  inferences  of  criminality  which  we  con- 
ceived to  result  from  the  evidence  we  laid  before  your 
Lordships,  in  the  first  stage  of  this  prosecution. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  your  Lordships  of  the 
particular  nature  of  these  Articles;  the  evidence  upon  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  sum  up  to  your  Lordships  some  years 
since,  and  upon  which  it  is  my  duty  on  this  day  to  reply, 
^charges  The  three  particular  Articles  to  which  I  refer  are  the  sixth, 
contained  m  seventh  and  fourteenth.  They  are  of  a  different  nature, 
seventh  and  undoubtedly,  from  those  other  Charges  which  have  been 
AiSc!es.th'  opened  to  your  Lordships  by  different  Managers.  They  are 
in  some  points  of  view  of  less — possibly,  in  other  points  of 
view  of  more — importance.  With  respect  to  the  immediate 
destructive  consequences  which  they  may  have  had  in  India, 
they  are  in  my  judgment,  I  confess,  far  less  important  than 
those  two  Charges  upon  which  your  Lordships  have  already 
heard  a  reply ;  but,  with  respect  to  their  indirect  conse- 
quences— so  far  as  they  tend  in  general  to  stain  the  honour 
of  the  British  name — so  far  as  they  tend  in  general  to 
countenance  a  system  of  corruption  which  may  not  show 
itself  in  one  or  two  criminal  acts  only,  but  which  may 
vitiate  the  whole  of  our  administration  in  India — in  that 
view,  my  Lords,  these  Charges,  perhaps,  may  appear  to  be  of 
equal,  if  not  even  of  greater,  importance  than  any  of  those 
which  are  individual  acts  of  criminality  or  individual  acts  of 
oppression. 

There  is  another  view,  my  Lords,  also,  in  which  they  are 
of  infinite  importance  ;  because  they  go  more  directly  to  the 
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malus  animus — because  they  go  more  directly  to  that  bad  20  MAY  1794. 
intention   and  corrupt  principle   of  action  with  which  it  is 
our  duty — however  harsh  that  duty  may  be — on  the  part 
of  the  public  and  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  of  England, 
to  charge  the  Defendant  at  your  bar. 

My  Lords,  the  Charge,  therefore,  going  more  directly, 
according  to  the  common  and  vulgar  sense  of  that  word,  to 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  himself,  in  his  different  defences,  and  his  Counsel  in 
the  defence  to  this  Charge  at  your  bar,  should  have 
endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to  pervert  and  to  tor- 
ture every  fact  which,  upon  the  face  of  it,  tends  to  pre- 
sume criminality  against  him,  and  that  they  should  upon 
such  an  occasion  have  taxed  their  understandings  and  have 
taxed  their  genius  for  every  species  of  argument,  whether 
directly  to  the  purpose  or  whether  collateral,  for  every 
mode  of  representing  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which, 
in  their  judgment,  may  possibly  tend  to  repel  the  strong 
inferences  arising  from  the  facts  which  have  been  proved  at 
your  Lordships'  bar.  How  far  they  have  been  successful  in 
these  arguments — how  far  they  have  been  successful  in 
bringing  evidence  to  rebut  the  evidence  brought  on  our 
part — it  is  now  your  Lordships'  business  to  inquire ;  and  in 
that  inquiry  it  is  my  duty  to  assist  your  Lordships,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

My  Lords,  these  Charges  go  to  a  great  variety  of  facts  ;  Counsel's 
and,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  when  a  great  variety  of  facts 
are  stated  some  must  be  more  and  others  less  important.  I thenu 
believe,  if  your  Lordships  can  carry  in  your  memory,  or,  by 
referring  to  any  short-hand  account  of  it,  can  at  present  be 
masters  of  the  very  able  and  ingenious  speech  which  was 
made  by  the  learned  Counsel  on  the  other  side  in  the  defence 
upon  this  subject,  you  will  observe,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that,  so  far  from  thinking  it  his  duty,  either  in  point  of  time 
or  in  point  of  argument,  to  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  your 
time  or  to  apply  the  greatest  force  of  his  argument  to  those 
points  which  were  of  most  importance,  and  to  pass  over  com- 
paratively in  a  slight  manner  those  which  were  of  less,  he 
has  taken  a  mode  directly  the  reverse.  Wise,  perhaps,  for 
his  difficult  situation,  he  has  employed  much  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  upon  those  points  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  are  of  less  importance  or  less  striking  with  respect  to 
the  guilt  of  the  Defendant,  and  has  slurred  over  as  much  as 
possible,  and  endeavoured  to  rest  your  Lordships'  attention 
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20MAY1794.  as  little  as  possible  upon,  those  which  are  the  most  important 

in  the  case. 

Receipt  of         My  Lords,  the  first  division  of  this  question  is  with  respect 

theSpartSofn  to  presents  which  were  taken  previous  to,  and  those  which 

illg^pre-1"     were  taken  subsequent  to,  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1773. 

viousiyto     With  respect  to  those  previous  to  1773,  upon  which  it  is 

first  my  duty  to  trouble  your  Lordships,  the  Counsel  at  the 

bar  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time.    They  have  endeavoured, 

upon  some  of  them,  to  state  misrepresentations  on  the  part 

of  the    Managers.      They   have    supposed    that    we    have 

omitted  giving  in  evidence  matters  which,  if  we  had  given 

them  in  evidence,  would  have  tended,  much  more  than  those 

matters  which  we  have,  to  elucidate  the  points  in  question ; 

and   in    some  instances    they    suppose    us — I    do    not    say, 

intentionally — to  have  omitted  parts  of  papers,  which  if  we 

had  produced,  a  sense  directly  contrary  to  that  which  we 

put  upon  them  might  fairly  have  been  inferred. 

Therestnc-  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  upon  which  they  have 
notetaken  spent  much  time — I  mean,  the  oath  which  we  contended 
by  him.  ^a^.  o^]ier  Governors  had  taken,  and  which  Mr.  Hastings 
did  not — it  was  never  stated  as  a  substantive  charge  against 
Mr.  Hastings ;  but  it  was  stated  to  your  Lordships  as  a 
circumstance,  in  the  first  instance,  that  might  make  your 
Lordships  look  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suspicion  upon 
all  the  subsequent  transactions  of  Mr.  Hastings.  This 
allegation  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  have  boldly  stated 
to  be  unfounded ;  but,  when  we  come  to  their  evidence 
with  respect  to  the  principal  points,  viz.,  Mr.  Hastings 
having  taken  either  the  restrictive  oath,  or  any  other  oath 
at  all,  they  totally  and  completely  fail ;  for  there  is  no 
evidence  before  your  Lordships  of  Mr.  Hastings  having 
taken  any  oath,  excepting  what  may  be  collected  from  that 
sort  of  general  memory  of  Mr.  Auriol,  who  speaks  much 
more  from  what  he  supposes  must  have  happened  than  from 
distinct  recollection  of  what  appears  upon  the  records. 
There  does  not  appear  any  trace  of  his  having  actually  taken 
the  oath  in  question.  But  so  determined  are  the  Counsel 
on  the  other  side  to  take  arguments  at  any  rate  when  they 
make  for  themselves,  and  to  refuse  them  when  they  may 
make  against  them,  that,  though  they  endeavour  by  all 
possible  means  to  invalidate  the  presumption,  which  arises 
from  the  silence  of  the  records,  that  Mr.  Hastings  never  took 
any  oath,  yet  the  silence  of  the  records  with  respect  to 
Sir  John  Carder  they  consider,  not  only  as  presumptive,  but 
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as  conclusive  evidence  that  he  did  not  take  the  restrictive  20  MAT  1794. 
oath  ;  thus  applying  one  rule  of  evidence  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  whether  Mr.  Hastings  took  an  oath  and  what 
oath  he  did  take,  and  another  rule  of  evidence  to  the 
question  whether  Sir  John  Cartier  took  the  restrictive  oath, 
where  he  took  it,  and  upon  what  occasion.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance, undoubtedly,  of  so  little  comparative  moment  in 
this  general  inquiry  that  I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships  no 
further  upon  it.  And  I  should,  perhaps,  not  have  said 
these  few  words,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  confidence  with 
which  the  Counsel  have  announced  their  hope  of  falsifying 
our  statement  of  this  business,  and  if,  examining  how  little 
they  have  made  out  their  point  upon  that  circumstance,  it 
had  not  been  one  of  those  circumstances  which  raised  in  my 
mind  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  with  respect  to  the  remainder 
of  their  defence,  and  which  I  wish  your  Lordships  to 
consider  in  the  same  light. 

"With  respect  to  the  material  part  of  the  Charge  previous  Appoint- 
to   the    Act  of  Parliament,  it    certainly  consists   in  many  MunnyfBe- 
distinct  points.     One  is,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  f"™e^or  to 
the  removal  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  and  the  appointment  Mohammed 

,  .'11  ,i_         i     •       It       i    .         KezaKhan. 

— as  one  may  say,  substantially  true,  though  m  the  letter 
the  name  of  the  appointment  is  different — the  appointment 
in  his  place  of  the  Munny  Begum.  Upon  this  much  dis- 
cussion has  arisen.  We  showed  to  your  Lordships  that, 
upon  the  dismissal  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  Munny 
Begum  was  appointed ;  that  she  was  an  improper  person 
to  be  appointed ;  that  she  had  not  those  qualifications 
which  Mr.  Hastings  himself  stated  to  be  necessary  for  that 
situation. 

What  answer  is  made  to  these  allegations  ?  The  answer 
made  to  these  allegations  is,  that  the  title  of  the  office  which 
was  given  to  Munny  Begum  was  not  the  same  as  that  given 
to  the  office  which  had  been  possessed  by  Mohammed  Reza 
Khan ;  that  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  was  called  naib  subah- 
dar,  whereas  Munny  Begum  had  another  name  and  title,  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  she  was  not  therefore  appointed  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  ;  that  that  disobedience  to 
the  Company  which  we  had  argued — in  not  attending  to  their 
orders  in  the  point  of  appointing  a  successor  to  Mohammed 
Reza  Khan — did  not  exist  in  effect ;  because  Mr.  Hastings 
and  the  Council  openly  disobeyed  the  court  of  Directors, 
stating  that,  instead  of  appointing  a  successor  to  Mohammed 
Reza  Khan,  they  meant  to  abolish  the  office  altogether ;  and 
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20  MAT  1794.  that,   therefore,   this   person   was   appointed   to  a  different 
office  and  an  office  of  a  different  nature. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  the  very  minute  investigation  which 
the  Counsel  have  chosen  to  pursue  upon  this  part,  so  many 
things  should  have  escaped  so  very  diligent  and  so  very 
accurate  a  research,  and  that  these  particular  circumstances 
which  appear  to  have  escaped  the  Counsel  are  those  which, 
upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  I  believe,  would  naturally 
strike  [the  mind]  !  What  is  our  accusation  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings? That  he  appointed  Munny  Begum  to  an  office 
that,  in  his  opinion — viz.,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings — 
required  a  person  of  considerable  natural  endowments  and 
acquirements,  and  other  qualifications,  which  we  state.  Why, 
if  the  Counsel  would  have  looked  to  that  declaration  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  naib  subah- 
dar.  It  is  made  in  a  subsequent  period,  with  respect  to  the 
successor  to  this  identical  Munny  Begum  in  this  identical 
office.  Therefore,  as  far  as  we  have  a  right  to  build  any 
presumption  upon  the  ground  of  Mr.  Hastings  appointing 
Munny  Begum  to  an  office  for  which  qualifications  were 
requisite  which,  as  we  state,  she  did  not  possess,  we  think 
we  are  completely  in  possession  of  that  ground ; — not  only 
that  it  is  not  taken  from  us,  but  it  is  not  attacked  by  the 
Counsel  or  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  since  the  whole 
of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  which  I  desire  your 
Lordships  to  advert,  do  specifically  refer  to  the  case  of  a 
successor  to  the  Begum,  and  not  to  the  case  of  a  person 
succeeding  to  the  office  of  naib  subahdar. 

My  Lords,  when  I  heard  the  Counsel,  upon  this  business, 
lay  so  much  stress  upon  a  paper  of  which  we  had  produced 
the  beginning  and  the  end  and  left  out  the  intermediate 
parts,  I  did  not  at  first  rightly  understand  what  they  drove 
at.  I  thought  that  I  might  have  forgotten  the  Charge — that 
I  might  have  forgotten  the  evidence.  But,  upon  looking  to 
the  Charge  and  at  the  evidence,  I  must  with  due  civility  and 
respect  to  the  Counsel  say,  that  I  cannot  conceive  the  drift 
of  such  observations,  and  can  consider  them  as  nothing  but 
as  idle  matter,  tending  to  divert  your  Lordships  from  what  is 
your  true  business — an  attention  to  the  substance  of  this 
Charge. 

The  Counsel  state  that  we  produce  the  first  words  of  a  letter 
and  afterwards  the  last  paragraph,  and  read  "  upon  these 
grounds" — as  if  it  had  been  our  intention  to  refer  the  words 
"upon  these  grounds"  to  the  first  part  of  the  letter  we  pro- 
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duced,  and  to  conceal  from  your  Lordships'  knowledge  what 
those  things  were  which  were  the  antecedent  to  those  relative 
words  "  upon  these  grounds,"  and  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings 
in  that  business  proceeded.  As  to  any  imputation  upon  us 
of  endeavouring  anything  fraudulent  upon  this  subject,  I  am 
sure  that  the  bare  inspection  of  your  Lordships  of  those 
papers  will,  upon  the  first  view  of  them,  acquit  us. 

My  Lords,  before  I  observe  upon  the  particular  entries,  I 
will  only  observe  upon  the  very  short  lines  with  which  they 
are  introduced.  You  will  find  in  page  987  of  the  printed 
Minutes, — 

"  Read  also  from  the  same  book,  page  207,  and  the  same  proceedings, 
the  following  extract " — 

an  extract  consisting  of  about  twenty  or  something  more 
lines,  beginning  :  —  "  The  Committee  are  fully  sensible," 
and  ending, — "  to  future  danger/'  What  do  we  do  ?  Do 
we  immediately  produce  another  extract  without  stating 
where  it  is;  or  do  we  produce  the  end  of  the  letter 
as  coupled  or  connected  with  the  former  part?  No;  we 
immediately  say  :— 

"  Read  also  from  the  same  book,  page  210,  the  following  extract." 

Now,  my  Lords,  if  you  can  possibly  suppose  that  the 
gentlemen  at  this  bar  or  in  this  box  could  have  had  it  in 
their  intention  or  their  wish  to  pass  a  fraud  upon  your 
Lordships — which  I  hope  we  are  perfectly  exempt  from  [the 
suspicion  of] — I  say,  if  such  an  opinion  could  have  attached 
upon  us,  have  you  such  an  opinion  of  our  understandings,  or 
do  you  suppose  we  have  such  an  opinion  of  your  Lordships' 
understandings  or  attention,  that  we  could  possibly  desire  you 
to  read,  in  page  207,  about  twenty  lines,  and  then  point  out 
that  it  was  in  a  page  distant  but  three,  namely,  in  page  210, 
and  that  we  could  suppose  it  could  have  happened  that  the 
interval  between  207  and  210  was  an  interval  of  blank 
paper,  and  that  the  words  "  upon  these  grounds"  must  have 
related  to  the  beginning  of  the  letter  and  not  to  intermediate 
parts  between  them  ? 

But,  however,  the  matter  does  not  rest  here ;  for,  in  the 
passage  which  we  do  read,  I  contend  that  there  is  a  fair 
notice  of  all  the  matter  that  is  in  the  intermediate  parts. 
The  last  words  we  read  in  this  part  were : — 

"  The  appointment,  therefore,  of  a  Naib  Soubah  for  such  purposes  we 
judge  unnecessary,  nor  is  it  allowable  to  suppose  that  our  honourable 
masters  would  approve  of  our  putting  them  to  the  charge  of  an  annual 
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"0  MAT  1794  sa^ary  °f  tnree  ^ac^s  °^  ruPees  to  sucn  an  officer,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
_  '  giving  eclat  to  the  negotiations  or  authenticating  the  privileges  of  their 
rivals  in  trade,  if  the  ends  of  an  ostensible  minister  can  be  equally 
answered  by  other  means,  that  shall  not  encroach  in  so  great  a  degree  on 
the  public  treasure  or  lessen  the  consequence  of  our  own  admini- 
stration." 

These  were  some  of  the  reasons  Avhich  we  afterwards  have 
endeavoured,  and  not  only  endeavoured,  but  succeeded  in 
falsifying.  But  we  do  not  stop  there:  we  read  this  last  line, 
to  which  I  beg  your  Lordships'  attention  :  — 

"  But  it  is  not  only  unnecessary;  it  may  be  liable  to  much  present 
inconvenience  and  to  future  danger." 

So,  if  we  had  done  that  which  it  is  impossible  that  we  could 
either  intend  to  do  or  which,  if  we  had  intended  to  do  it,  we 
could  ever  have  set  about  in  this  open  manner  of  stating  to 
you  the  different  pages  from  which  these  extracts  were  taken, 
what  would  have  been  the  sense,  even  upon  supposition  of 
that  imposition  having  prevailed  ?  The  sense  would  have 
been  this  ;  —  that,  when  the  words  were  used  afterwards 
"  upon  these  grounds,"  they  would  have  referred,  not  only 
to  those  grounds  of  economy,  for  saving  salary,  and  the  other 
grounds  which  are  mentioned  and  which  we  completely 
falsified,  but  they  would  have  referred  to  this  last  line  — 

"  Not  only  that  it  is  unnecessary,  but  it  may  be  liable  to  much  present 
inconvenience  and  to  future  danger." 

Then  I  ask  whether  that  is  not  now  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  words  "  upon  these  grounds"  —  whether  the  words 
"  upon  these  grounds"  do  not  refer  to  the  future  danger,  and 
Nature  of  whether  most  of  the  whole  of  that  intermediate  part  —  which 
p^sa«cs.tcd  we  left  out,  because  it  was  not  at  that  moment  material  to 
our  cause  —  whether  the  whole  of  that  is  not  merely  a  com- 
ment upon  the  word  "  danger,"  an  elucidation  of  what  sort 
of  danger  they  point  at,  an  elucidation  of  the  danger  which 
they  apprehend  ;  and  whether  the  fair  construction  of  these 
relative  words  "  upon  these  grounds"  exclusive  of  the  econo- 
mical grounds  which  I  have  stated,  does  not  refer  to  the 
danger  of  such  an  office?  And  so  this  whole  imposition 
with  which  we  are  charged  amounts  to  this  ;  —  that,  instead 
of  stating  two  pages  elucidating  the  nature  of  the  danger 
we  apprehended  from  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  naib 
subahdar,  we  have  stated  in  a  more  distinct  manner  that  the 
dano-er  of  the  office  was  the  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings 
thought  fit  to  abolish  it. 
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Why,  if   the   length  of  time  of  these  proceedings  had  20  MA*  no*, 
made — which  I  am  sure  it  has  not — your  Lordships,  though 
it  may  a  great  part  of  this  audience,  forget  the   nature  of 
this  Charge  and  the  points  urged  in  it,  from  this  observation 
of  the  Counsel  you  would  take  the  Charge  to  be  a  different 
thing  to  what  it  is.     But  [supposing]  we  have  charged  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  abolished  the  office  of  naib  .subahdar  when 
he  ought  not  to  have  abolished  it ;  that  he  had  abolished  it 
upon  reasons  of  apprehensions  of  danger  which  were  wholly 
unfounded,  and  could  not  be  made  out  by  fair  inference  and 
by  fair  argument ;  even  in  that  case,  I  do  not  know  that  The  produc- 
we  are  bound  to  produce  Mr.  Hastings'  argument :  but  it  H™tin|I>r' 
might  have  been  said  fairly,  that  we  had  not  done  the  utmost  noTlr^um- 
that  candour  could    have  suggested,  because  we   had    not  5?nt,Vpon 

,        „  ,,     „  ....      -ft        .         ,  ,  .    the  Mana- 

given  the  full  force  to  Mr.  Hastings    argument  upon  this  gers. 
subject  —  because    we    had    stated    only   the    head   of  it, 
which  was  danger,  without  enlarging  upon  the  particular 
dangers. 

But  that  is  not  the  accusation  in  this  part  of  the  Charge.  Specifica- 
The  accusation  in  this  part  of  the  Charge  is,  that,  when  he  pro°e°ntpart 
had  the  orders  of  the  Company  to  dismiss  Mohammed  Reza  c 
Khan  from  the  office  of  naib  subahdar,  he  did  appoint,  not 
under  the  title  of  that  office,  but  virtually  that  he  did  appoint 
the  Munny  Begum  as  successor  to  the  power  enjoyed  by 
Mohammed  Eeza  Khan  ;  that  the  appointment  was  improper 
in  itself;  Avas  so  stated  for  the  various  reasons  that  result 
from  the   evidence  in  the  former  stage  of  the  prosecution ; 
and  was  so  improper  and  unlikely  to  originate  from  any  pure 
and  proper  motive  as  not  only  to  be  a  crime  in  itself,  but  to 
induce  in  your  Lordships'  minds  a   presumption  of  those 
other  subsequent  crimes  which  are  alleged  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  evidence. 

I  alluded  just  now  to  a  minute  in  evidence  which  is 
material  to  show  the  nature  of  this  accusation — that  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  question  of  the  title  of  the  office,  but  to 
the  propriety  of  the  person  to  fill  it ; —  and  I  particularly 
mention  that,  of  which  the  Counsel  have  not  taken  notice, 
because  they  could  not  take  notice  of  it  without  confessing 
all  the  inferences  we  drew  from  it,  in  page  973  of  the 
printed  Minutes,  that  we  brought  to  show  Mr.  Hastings' 
own  opinion  of  the  qualifications  necessary — for  what ;  for 
the  office  of  naib  subahdar  ?  no  !  but  for  the  office  of  guardian 
to  the  Nawab. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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20  MAY  1794.  "  Read  from  Book  12,  already  delivered  in,  the  following  extract  of  a 
consultation,  dated,  Fort  William,  the  14th  of  September  17/5,  begin- 
ning at  page  254  of  the  same  book  : — 

'"At  a  Council, — present  the  honourable  Warren  Hastings,  Governor 
General,  President,  Lieutenant-General  John  Clavering,  the  honourable 
George  Monson,  Richard  Harwell,  Philip  Francis,  Esqs. 
Mr.  Hast:      "  '  To  the  honourable  the  court  of  Directors,  etc. : 

aslo'th"11011      "'You  will  expect  that,  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Begum,  the 

qualifica-       strictest  regard  will  have  been  paid  to  her  honour,  and  every  scrupulous 

tions  ream-  attention  observed  which  the  delicacy  of  the  oriental  manners  prescribes 

jruardian'of  with  respect  to  her  sex,  and  which  her  rank  and  character  particularly 

i  in-  Xawab.    demand,  and  that,  in  the  choice  of  her  successor,  due  consideration  has 

been  paid  to  the  requisites  for  so  distinguished  a  charge — that  his  rank 

is  such  as,  at  least,  may  not  wound  the  Nabob's  honour  or  lessen  his 

credit  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  by  the  magisterial  command  which 

the  new  guardian  must  exercise  over  him,  with  abilities  and  vigour  of 

mind  equal  to  the  support  of  that  authority.     And  the  world  will  expect 

that  the  guardian  be  especially  qualified,  by  his  own  acquired  endowments, 

to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  relation  in  the  education  of  his  young 

pupil,  to  inspire  him  with  sentiments  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  birth, 

and  to  instruct  him  in  the  principles'  of  his  religion.'  " 

My  Lords,  you  will  find,  therefore,  that  that  which  we 
read  as  Mr.  Hastings'  opinion  of  the  qualification  for  such  an 
office  was  not  upon  any  supposed  confusion,  as  is  intimated  by 
the  Counsel,  between  the  two  offices  of  naib  subahdar  and 
guardian  to  the  Nawab,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
pronounced  specifically  upon  the  office  of  guardian  to  the 
Nawab  by  name,  and  applied  directly  to  the  question  of 
appointing  the  successor  to  Munny  Begum,  whom,  without 
those  requisites  and  without  those  qualifications,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  allude,  he  did  appoint. 

Unwarrant-       There  has  been,  upon  this  part  of  the  Charge  also,  a  con- 

tton  drawn0"  sulerable   attempt  to  distinguish,   more  than    the  facts  will 

bffitwec'f the  warrant>  the  two  offices  of  naib  subahdar  and  guardian.   Under 

guardian     these  circumstances,  my  Lords,  the  learned  Counsel  allude 

subaMar.    to  some  evidence,  which  we  gave  in  page  979  of  the  printed 

Minutes,  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Muuny  Begum,  in 

which  he  says  to  the  Begum : — 

"  You  are  undoubtedly  the  mistress,  to  confirm,  dismiss  and  appoint, 
whomsoever  you  shall  think  fit  in  the  services  and  offices  of  the  nizamut" ; 
that  is,  in  the  offices  of  the  Government.  "  They  are  accountable  to  you 
alone  for  their  conduct." 

And  tKen  he  states  her  powers  to  be  as  extensive  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  were. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  Counsel  state  that  your  Lordships 
ought  not  to  look  at  this  only,  but  to  look  in  the  Appendix 
for  the  requisition  from  Munny  Begum  to  which  this  is  an 
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answer.     I  beg  you  will  do  so;  and,  if  this  evidence  wanted  20  MAY  iroi-, 

any  additional  strength   or  confirmation,  that   paper,  which 

your  Lordships  will  find  in  page  2108  of  the  printed  Minutes.,  Requisition 

'ii     r  i       •  i    a.      -I  •     u  Ti.  •  on  the  part 

will,  1  am  sure,  elucidate  this  business.     It  is— -  of  Mmmy 

"  A  paper  of  requests  to  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  are 
to  affix  their  signatures  after  perusal,  that  nobody  hereafter  may  be  able 
to  obstruct  or  oppose  them. 

"  '  First,  there  are  several  officers,  who  have  accounts  with  the  sircar5 
who  make  a  stand  at  the  settlement  of  them,  which  is  the  occasion  of  a 
great  loss  to  the  sircar.  Let  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  affix 
their  signatures,  that  no  one  be  permitted  to  make  recommendations  in 
their  favour. 

" '  Second,  there  are  a  few  servants,  of  whose  situations  I  have  no 
knowledge  and  with  whom  J  have  no  acquaintance,  who  receive  their 
salaries  by  the  channel  and  support  of  each  other,  which  is  the  cause  of 
a  loss.  Let  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  sign,  that  no  one  makes 
recommendations  for  their  establishment. 

"  '  Third,  that  the  dismission  and  displacing  of  the  officers  and  other 
servants  of  the  sherishta,  nizamut  and  bhaleer,  may  be  under  my  direc- 
tion. Whomever  I  shall  know  as  a  well  wisher  and  capable  I  shall  con- 
tinue and  keep  established,  and  those  who  are  ill  wishers  and  incapable 
I  will  dismiss  and  turn  from  the  dependencies  of  office.  Let  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Committee  affix  their  sigriatures>  that  no  one  supports  or 
makes  recommendations  in  their  favour. 

"  '  Fourth,  the  kaus  talucs  and  the  fouzdary  of  the  city  was  of  old 
annexed  to  the  nizamut ;  it  is  now  separated,  which  is  a  reflection  and 
loss  of  credit  to  the  nizamut :  —that  they  may,  as  formerly,  be  put  under 
the  offices  of  the  nizamut,  and  that  the  malgiizary  may  be  made  through 
me,  agreeably  to  the  bundobust  which  has  ever  been  settled  and  that  I 
may  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  thereof.  That  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Committee  affix  their  signatures  to  this. 

"  '  Fifth,  that,  in  case  of  any  person  complaining  to  the  Coxmcil  Adalut 
or  anywhere  else  against  the  dependants  and  servants  of  the  sherishta, 
nizamut  and  bhaleer,  or  any  other  of  the  officers  of  the  household,  that 
no  peons  be  sent  for  apprehending  them,  but  the  settling  and  adjusting 
their  affairs  may  depend  upon  me,  and  that  the  complainant  and  defen- 
dant be  sent  to  me,  that  no  reflection  may  attend  the  affairs  of  the 
nizamut.' " 

Now,  without  pretending  to  be  conversant  much,  notwith- 
standing the  long  time  that  I  have  been  employed  in  this 
long  inquiry,  in  the  Indian  language>  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Counsel  will  contend  that  bhaleer  and  nizamat  are  synony- 
mous terms.    They  will  not,  I  believe,  dispute  with  me  that  the  tfotamfiriecli 
first  of  these  terms  means  the  household,  to  which  they  parti*  connected 
cularly  confine,  or  endeavour  to  confine,  the  power  that  was  ad 
given  to  this  lady,  but  that  the  nizamat  means,  in  Contra- 
diction  to  the  household,  what  we  should,  perhaps,  better 
describe  by  the  general  words — the  powers  of  government. 

But  you  will  observe  that  she  considers  it  in  that  light  hi 
the  strongest  way,  for  she  speaks  of  the  faujdary  of  the  city* 

L  2 
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20  MAT  1794.  which  I  understand  to  relate  to  the  criminal  justice.  Now, 
that  the  criminal  justice  of  the  city  of  Moorshedabad  should 
be  a  part  of  the  affairs  of  the  household,  in  the  confined  sense 
in  which  they  have  considered  the  word  household,  is  what  I 
should  hope  your  Lordships  would  not  listen  to  as  a  possi- 
bility of  a  fair  interpretation.  The  answer  is  that  which  we 
have  brought  in  evidence  : — 

"  You  are  undoubtedly  the  mistress  to  confirm,  dismiss  and  appoint, 
whomsoever  you  shall  think  fit." 

Now,  as  an  illustration  of  this  part,  there  is  another  part 
of  the  answer  which  is  given  in  evidence  by  the  Defendant, 
to  which  also  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  attend. 

Partial  sur«       "  With  respect  to  the  khass  talucks  and  the  foujdaijj  the  emoluments 

thToffice°of   °f  tne  m!mal3  have  hitherto  principally  arisen  from   fines   and   other 

faujdary  of    articles  of  the  bazy  jumma,  which  have  been  always  complained  of  as  a 

the  city.        source  of  great  oppression  to  the  people.     For  their  ease,  the  Company 

have  thought  proper  to  abolish  these  collections.     In  conformity  to  their 

sentiments,  therefore,  what  remains  of  the  khass  taluck  was  let  out  to 

farm  a  considerable  time  before  your  desire  in  that  particular  was  known, 

and  the  judicial  office  of  the  foujdary  has  been  annexed  by  a  new  bundo- 

bust  to  the  court  of  adaulut,  so  that  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the 

name." 

So  that  this  office,  by  a  different  regulation,  was  so  far 
dissolved  that  nothing  but  the  name  remains.  But  it  is 
material  for  you  to  consider  with  whom  the  name  remains,  in 
the  view  in  which  the  Counsel  have  taken  issue  upon  this 
argument;  because  in  their  view  of  it,  and  for  the  purpose  with 
which  they  have  introduced  the  request,  they  mean  to  state 
that  the  Munny  Begum  was  not  invested  with  that  general 
sort  of  authority  with  which  we  contend  she  was  invested, 
but  only  with  the  care  and  education  of  the  Nawab  and  the 
business  of  his  household.  I  say,  while  the  name  remained 
of  the  office  of  criminal  justice,  it  is  material  to  see  with 
whom  it  remained ;  for  nobody  could  conceive  that  to  be  an 
appendage  to  that  confined  sphere  of  jurisdiction  which  they 
suppose  to  be  the  situation  of  Munny  Begum. 

"  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  name,  which  according  to  your 
intimation  will  continue  to  Meer  Easiof  Ally  Cawn ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the 
profits  annexed  to  the  office,  I  have  proposed  the  addition  of  (500  rupees 
per  month,  to  400,  which  he  already  receives  from  the  nizamut,  in  the 
list  of  the  shigherdspecha  which  has  been  prepared  and  submitted  to 
you  for  confirmation." 

The  more,  therefore,  you  read  the  evidence  which  the 
Counsel  have  adduced — the  supplementary  evidence  upon 
the  subject — for  here  it  is  supplementary  and  auxiliary  to 
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us  and   not  any  way  tending  to  contradict — you  will  see  OO 

that,  whether  she  was  called  by  this  name  or  whether  she 

was  called  by  that  name,  she  did,  in  point  of  fact,  enjoy  all 

the  powers  which  we  stated;  that  she  had  the  power  of  The  appoint- 

•  i      i*        •     •  11  •         i  p  nicnt  or 

appointment  and  dismission  ;  and  that,  even  in  the  case  or  officer  left 
criminal  justice,  where  the  different  arrangements  that  had  Begum'.6 
been  made  left  only  the  name,  so  cautious  was  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  so  determined  that  she  should  have  every  appearance 
and  all  the  insignia  of  power,  even  in  that  respect,  the  ap- 
pointment  to   this   office,    which  was   attended   with  some 
nominal  employment,  was  left  with  her. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  this  person,  a  great  The  appoint- 
deal  has  been  said  on  both  sides.  With  respect  to  her  con-  stepmother 
dition,  I  won't  go  over  all  that  was  said  by  the  honourable  objection-" 
Manager  in  this  box,  and  which  was  supported  by  the  al)1°- 
evidence  before  you,  with  respect  to  the  situation  in  which 
she  had  been  previously  to  her  marriage  with  Mir  Jaffier. 
But  this  is  a  point  which  is  intelligible  to  every  man ;  which 
is  a  point  of  policy,  not  referrible  to  the  customs  of  one 
country  or  the  customs  of  another,  but  which,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  is  founded  in  nature  and  not  in  any  particular 
policy  of  any  country ;  she  was  not  the  mother  of  this 
JsTawab,  but  she  was  his  step-mother.  And  I  will  ask  your 
Lordships  whether  you  can  believe  that  the  nature  of  things 
in  India  is  so  different  from  the  nature  of  things  in  Europe 
— that  the  nature  of  things  is  so  different  at  our  time  from 
what  they  have  been  in  the  oldest  histories  of  the  world—- 
that the  nature  of  mankind  is  either  so  changed  by  time  or 
so  different  from  place,  that  it  can  be  proper,  upon  the  first 
view  and  without  very  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  to  set 
aside  the  mother  to  a  Nawab — especially  if  it  be  merely 
for  the  guardianship  and  education  of  that  Nawab — for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  a  person  in  a  relation  very  different 
indeed  from  mother,  if  proverbial  expressions  be  true  from 
age  to  age — who  is  not  his  mother  but  his  step-mother  ? 

Your  Lordships  have  it  in   evidence — upon   which   the 
Counsel  have  made  no  remark,  and  therefore  to  which  I  shall 
make  no  reply — that  there  was  an  application  from  a  con-  Application 
siderable  person  very  nearly  related  to  the  Nawab,  Yetteram-  od-Dowi» 
ud-Dowla,  for  this  office.      The  Counsel  have  prudently  de-  oQice!6 
clined  stating  why  that  application  was  disregarded,  and  why 
Mr.  Hastings,  going  against  the  first  principle  of  propriety 
which  to  the  most  common  understandings  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  should  have  set  aside  an  uncle — should  have 
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20  MAT  1704.  set  aside  a  mother — for  the  purpose  of  appointing  to  this 
office  the  person  who,  upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject, 
was  the  most  improper  that  could  have  been  chosen,  viz., 
the  step-mother. 

Mr^Has0^  °f  My  Lords,  in  our  evidence,  we  fortified  the  presumption 
jugs  on  the  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  this  part  of  the  case,  by  stating  that, 
the' Nawab's  though  he  well  knew  that  the  mother  of  Mobarick-ud- 
Dowla  was  living,  he  did  not  acquaint  the  Company  with 
that  circumstance,  but  rather  cautiously  avoided  any  mention 
of  her  existence  to  the  Company,  lest,  upon  the  first  view  of 
the  subject,  it  should  appear  to  them,  as  it  does  to  me  and  £ 
make  no  doubt  will  to  your  Lordships,  that  she  was  a  more 
eligible  person  for  this  employment  than  the  step-mother. 
We  have  brought  evidence  to  that  subject.  What  have  they 
brought  ?  They  have  brought  a  transmission,  not  made  by 
Mr.  Hastings ;  the  very  date  of  which  proves  it  could  not 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  for  it  was  prior  to  the 
time  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  in  the  situation  to  make 
such  transmissions.  And  what  is  that  transmission  after  all  ? 
It  is  a  transmission  in  the  Persian  correspondence,  not  for 
that  purpose  or  with  that  view,  but  in  which  it  occasionally 
comes  out  that  such  person  is  living :  and  you  have  evidence 
at  your  bar  to  prove  that  such  country  correspondences  are 
frequently  received  by  the  Directors,  and,  from  their  not 
being  applicable  always  to  the  immediate  business  which 
they  are  to  transact,  often  lie  for  a  long  time  unperused  by 
the  Directors,  and  consequently  unattended  to. 

If  this  transmission,  therefore,  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings— which,  by  the  date,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  your 
Lordships,  it  is  evident  it  was  not,  but  by  his  predecessor — 
if  it  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  made  in  a  way 
which  could  not  call  the  attention  of  the  Company  to  such  a 
circumstance.  And  it  is  impossible,  without  a  supposition  of 
some  guilty  design,  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
upon  the  subject  of  Munny  Begum  and  upon  the  appointment 
of  this  step-mother,  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  him  to 
have  mentioned  the  existence  of  the  real  mother  of  the  prince, 
and  the  reasons  why  she  had  been  passed  over  and  this  lady 
appointed  to  this  employment  in  her  place. 

I  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  evidence,  which  has  not  been 
observed  upon  by  the  Counsel.  But  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  not,  therefore,  when  you  come  to  consider  this  subject 
in  your  judicial  capacity,  omit  attending  to  that  part  of  the 
pyidence  which  I  pointed  out  in  a  former  stage  of  this  prose- 
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cution,  merely  because  I  do  not  again  refer  you  to  it  at  the  20  MAT  1701. 
present.     But  you  will  find,  upon  this  very  subject,  that  injure  of 
Mr.  Hastings  did  actually  dispossess  this  mother,  in  favour  tSeBegSm^ 
of  this  step-mother,  from  the  superiority  to  which,  from  being  ^  '»s  s«ar- 
mother  to  the  prince,  she  was  intitled  by  the  circumstances 
and  the  manners  of  that  country. 

My  Lords,  we  have  hitherto  treated  the  appointment  ofMr-,Hast- 

^  .  TTT  ings' eva- 

Munny  Begum  merely  as  an  improper  appointment ;  as  an  sion  of  tho 
appointment  not  consistent  with  Mr.  Hastings3  duty  to  the  oiT 
India  Company ;  not  consistent  either  with  the  letter  or  with 
the  spirit  of  those  orders  which  direct  him  to  appoint  amcnt- 
proper  person.  Now,  my  Lords,  how  are  these  orders 
evaded  ?  In  a  manner,  in  my  opinion,  as  disgraceful  as  any 
evasion  that  ever  was  attempted.  My  Lords,  they  say  that 
the  India  Company  ordered  him  to  appoint  a  person  of  such 
and  such  a  description,  and  properly  qualified  to  succeed 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan. 

"  I  obeyed,"  says  he,  "  their  orders  in  dismissing  Mohammed  Reza 
Khan ;  but,  when  1  had  dismissed.Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  I  thought  that 
that  office  ought  no  longer  to  continue  in  its  present  form,  and  therefore, 
though  I  appointed  a  person  virtually  endowed  with  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  power  which  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  before  possessed,  I  then 
thought  myself  absolved  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  order  [with 
respect]  to  the  person  whom  I  so  appointed  his  successor ;  and,  being 
determined  not  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Company  with  respect  to  the 
qualities  of  the  person  to  succeed,  the  only  way  of  doing  this  without 
manifest  and  direct  disobedience  was  to  appoint  a  person,  under  colour 
of  a  change  in  the  nature  and  power  of  the  office,  to  that  situation,  whom 
J  could  not  [otherwise]  have  appointed  to  it  under  that  order,  without 
directly  and  immediately  violating  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  orders  I  had 
received." 

My  Lords,  you  will  observe,  upon  this  occasion  also,  that  Pretext  of 
we  have  given  it  in  evidence  that  a  considerable  part  of  those  ings  for  the 
reasons  were  false  in  fact ;  that  he  lays  a  great  stress  upon  Of  theoTfLco 
that  which  was   likely  to   make   an   impression   upon  the  of,na,i1' 

_.  ,  .         J  .  .  i     i          •»  JT   i  -IT-*  subahdar. 

Company — that  the  salary  enjoyed  by  Mohammed  Keza 
Khan  as  naib  subahdar  was  a  large  one  which  might  be 
spared.  We  have  proved  in  evidence  —  and  the  Counsel 
have  not  brought  a  tittle  to  contradict  it,  either  in  evidence 
or  observation — that  that  same  salary  amounted  to  three  lacs. 
That  which  he  complains  of  as  being  a  useless  expense  to 
the  Company  was  an  expense  incurred  by  his  appointment  of 
Munny  Begum  to  the  offices  she  held,  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  naib 
subahdar,  which  had  been  held  by  Mohammed  Reza  Khan. 

With  respect  to  the  powers  and  importance  of  this  office  Argument  of 
the  Counsel  have  made  a  most  curious   argument.     They  £ounsel  ou 

J   tho  powers 

say. — "After  all,  had  Munny  Begum  any  power  at  all  ?  Was  entrusted  to 

the  Begum, 
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MAY  no*,  the  office  of  naib  subahdar  an  office  of  any  power  at  all  ?  No  ! 
for  you  have  proved  that  the  Nawab  was  a  cipher  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and,  if  the  Nawab  was  a  cipher  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  fortiori,  all  the  persons  acting 
in  the  name  of  the  Nawab  were  ciphers  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hastings."  I  would  ask  the  Counsel,  if  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  answering,  whether  he  is  really  serious  in  this 
argument  ? — whether  he  means  to  state  to  your  Lordships, 
that,  because  a  prince  was  reduced  in  his  own  person  to  a 
state  of  annihilation,  so  that  he  actually  depended  upon  the 
East  India  Company  or  any  foreign  power,  all  who  acted  in 
his  name  immediately  became  persons  of  no  consequence 
whatever?  That  this  should  be  stated  as  applicable  to  an 
Indian  subject  is  most  extraordinary  of  all ;  because,  by  the 
same  line  of  reasoning,  I  can  prove  the  Company  had  no 
power  in  Bengal  at  all ;  that  no  servant  of  the  Company  had 
any  power  or  authority  there  whatever;  because,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  gentleman,  if  the  Nawab  had  no  power,  all 
those  who  were  his  deputies  and  who  acted  in  his  name  must 
be  still  more  insignificant  than  he.  And  yet  in  his  name 
have  the  Company  acted ;  in  his  name  have  all  the  servants 
of  the  Company  acted  ;  and  in  his  name  has  the  government 
of  that  province  been  certainly  exercised. 

fheNa°vab*s  ^  should  apprehend,  the  reason  why  the  Nawab  was 
reduced  to  a  cipher  was,  because  those  who  were  to  act  in 
his  name,  who  were  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country  with  powers,  in  many  instances,  such  as  we  in  this 
country  have  no  idea  of — and  I  hope  and  trust  in  God  we 
never  shall  have  any  idea  of ! — I  say,  that  the  persons 
employed  in  such  offices  and  invested  with  such  powers  were, 
though  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Nawab,  virtually  and  sub- 
stantially appointed  by  the  Government  of  Bengal ;  and  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  insignificance  to  which  this  Nawab  is 
reduced.  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
extraordinary  reasoning  indeed,  to  say  that,  because  I,  or 
any  other  man,  had  the  appointment  of  a  person  who  acts 
in  the  name  of  a  prince  with  full  powers,  because  by 
such  appointment  I  reduce  him  to  a  cipher,  therefore  my 
instrument,  who  acts  in  his  name,  is  also  a  cipher.  The 
circumstance  of  his  insignificance  depends  upon  this — that 
these  nominations  of  his  power  though  in  his  name  are  not 
his  own :  but  the  powers  are  not  the  less  the  powers  of  the 
whole  government  of  the  country.  In  a  country  where  the 
^Defendant  at  vour  bar  has  stated,  to  the  shame  of  all 
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British  feelings,  and  to  the  shame  of  all  honest  feelings  in  20 MAY  1794. 
every  part  of  the  world,  that  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is 
everything  and  the  rights  of  the  people  are  nothing,  yet  that 
power  of  sovereignty,  in  all  its  delegated  parts,  so  exercised, 
the  learned  Counsel  on  the  other  hand  state  to  be  nothing  and 
that  they  can  be  nothing.     Why  ?    Because  it  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Nawab,  who  is  insignificant !     Insignificant  I  admit — 
but  why  ?     Because  the  appointment  of  all  his  subordinate  Mr.  Hast- 
officers,  and  this  great  subordinate  officer,  among  others,  who  mgs- 
has  all  the  power  of  the  country,  is  nominally  only  in  him, 
but  virtually  and  substantively  in  the  power  of  those  who 
govern  at  Calcutta — [an  authority]  in  this  particular  instance 
exercised  by  Mr.  Hastings. 

My  Lords,  we  have  hitherto  considered  this  subject  as  The  receipt 
relating  to  the  propriety  of  the  appointment.  I  wish  now  to 
consider  it  in  a  different  view,  and  as  furnishing  presump- 
tion,  and  reasonable  presumption,  with  respect  to  the  bribe 
which  we  charge  Mr.  Hastings  to  have  taken  from  Munny 
Begum,  or  from  Raja  Goordass,  or  from  Nundcomar,  his 
father,  at  the  time  Raja  Goordass  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  ray-rayan,  which  was  at  the  same  period  with  the 
appointment  of  Munny  Begum. 

My  Lords,  the  money  which  we  suppose  Mr.  Hastings  to  Tardy  ad- 
have  received  consists  of  two  parts;  one,  a  lac  and  a  half  Mr!SHast-y 
given  under  the  specious  title,  as  it  is  said,  of  entertainment  1^$ *f° 
while  he  was  at  Moorshedabad ;  the  other  given  under  no  allowances 

•  -i  11  i>  for  enter- 

SpeClOUS  title  at  all,  but,  as  we  apprehend,  for  purposes  con-  tainment. 

fessedly  unlawful  and  corrupt.  With  respect  to  the  first 
part,  the  lac  and  a  half,  it  is  now  avowed :  and  it  may  be 
a  circumstance  something  extraordinary  in  your  Lordships' 
observation,  for  you  will  find  that,  in  the  course  of  this  whole 
prosecution,  in  the  course  of  all  the  variety  of  charges — 
answers — all  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  the  subject  of 
peculation,  all  his  different  Defences,  in  which  he  has  stated 
so  many  things  contradictory  one  to  the  other,  till  this 
prosecution  came  into  this  place  the  receipt  of  it  never  was 
distinctly  avowed. 

My  Lords,  the  way  in  which  that  is  endeavoured  to  be 
supported  is,  by  what  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  exactly  a 
similar  case — by  money  given  for  entertainment  of  the 
Nawab  while  he  was  at  Calcutta.  I  will  not,  however,  go 
into  this  part  of  the  question  much,  because  it  is  a  question 
upon  which  I  do  not  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  and  me.  I 
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20 MAT  1794. state  the  money  to  have  been  received:  they  admit  it  to 
have  been  received.  They  state  that  Mr.  Hastings  received 
it  under  that  pretence  :  I  admit  that  that  pretence  has  been 
The  pretext  set  up  also.  How  far  that  pretence  [is  available],  under  the 
bie*11111881"  circumstances  of  the  duty  which  the  Governor  General  owed 
to  the  Company,  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having  received 
actually  a  considerable  allowance  in  that  year  from  the  Com- 
pany for  travelling  expenses,  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  stated  and  admitted  that  the  allowance  given  to  the 
Governor  was  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  the  temptation  of 
any  other  profit,  of  any  species  or  sort  whatever,  is  a  matter 
which  is  to  rest  with  your  Lordships'  judgment,  which  I  do 
not  know  how  further  to  illustrate  by  argument,  and  upon 
the  facts  relating  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  the  Counsel 
and  we  are  at  any  issue  whatever,  or  have  any  difference 
at  all. 

With  respect  to  the  remainder,  it  is  far  different.  With 
respect  to  the  remainder,  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  expressly 
denied  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  received  any  such  money. 
For,  as  I  remarked  in  the  other  instance  that  it  was  for  the 
first  time  expressly  admitted,  so  I  remark  upon  this  that  it 
was  for  the  first  time  expressly  denied.  For  it  cannot  have 
escaped  your  Lordships'  observation,  I  am  sure,  that  I  dwelt, 
perhaps,  too  long  in  point  of  time,  when  I  summed  up  the 
evidence  upon  this  subject,  upon  that  part  of  the  evidence. 
I  might  fail  for  want  of  ability — I  did  not  fail  for  want  of 
labour  and  industry,  at  least — in  the  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  your  Lordships'  minds  that,  though  this  had  been 
objected  to  Mr.  Hastings,  at  a  variety  of  different  times  and 
places,  by  enemies  and  by  friends,  he  upon  no  occasion, 
though  stating  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  ever  did  deny  the 
distinct  receipt  of  these  sums.  Therefore  it  is  for  your 
Lordships'  observation  that  the  receipt  of  these  sums  is  now 
for  the  first  time  denied. 

How  am  I  to  make  out  that  they  were  received  ?  My 
Lords,  I  know  nothing  of  criminal  justice  if  I  do  not  know 
this — that,  with  respect  to  crimes  of  any  sort,  and  especially 
of  this  kind,  which  are  naturally  crimes  attended  in  their 
commission  with  a  considerable  degree  of  caution  and 
secrecy,  not  crimes  that  are  the  effect  of  sudden  passion  or 
that  are  carried  into  execution  by  open  violence — that,  in  the 
investigation  of  crimes  of  every  kind,  but  especially  of  crimes 
of  this  sort,  the  only  method  generally — I  know  there  may  be 
some  exceptions — but  the  only  method  generally  of  proving 
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such  crimes  must  be  by   circumstances — must  be  by  the  20 MAT  1794. 
various  circumstances  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
posed  receipt,    or   at  times   when   discoveries   either  were 
pretended  to  be  made  or  might  have  been  made ;  and,  above 
all,  they  must  be  collected  from  the  behaviour  of  the  accused 
person,  at  different  times,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  by  his  demeanour  his  guilt   or  innocence  of  such 
accusations.     It  appears  in  evidence — page  1003 — that  two  Mr.  Hast- 
lacs  were  particularly  charged  of  Nundcomar's  accusation  Sif^ 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  over  and  above  the  lac  and  a  half  ^ 
pretended  to  be  given  for  entertainment ;  and  there  are  stated  receipt  of 
the  names  of  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  paid. 

Now,  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  understand  that  I  am 
not  stating  this  charge  of  Nundcomar  to  be  substantively 
evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings,  but  I  am  stating  it  to  show 
how  Mr.  Hastings  behaved  upon  hearing  such  a  charge. 
Mr.  Hastings'  words  upon  some  of  those  occasions  are  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable.  He  states,  in  page  1005  of  the 
printed  Minutes ;  — 

"  Mr.  Francis  has  acknowledged  that  he  apprehends  in  general  that  it  His  suspi- 
contains  some  charge  against  me.    If  the  charge  was  false,  it  was  a  libel.  ju^^Scr 
It  might  have  been  false  for  anything  that  Mr.  Francis  could  know  to  the  imputa 
the  contrary,  since  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  it.     In  this  tion- 
instance,  therefore,  he  incurred  the  hazard  of  presenting  a  libel  to  the 
Board." 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  that,  in  this  discussion,  with 
this  particular  mode  of  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  this 
sort  of  accusation  which  he  conveys  against  Mr.  Francis, 
he  says — "  it  might  have  been.  Mr.  Francis  ran  the  risk  of 
presenting  a  libel :" — but  he  does  not  say — what  would  have 
been  the  natural  declaration  of  an  innocent  man  upon  the 
subject — "  Mr.  Francis  presented  what  might  not  be  true 
and  therefore  might  be  a  libel ;  but  he  also  presented  what 
I  declare  is  a  libel ;  is  not  true ;  and  is  unfounded  in  fact." 
My  Lords,  soon  after  this  you  will  see,  in  page  1006,  that 
he  endeavours  to  break  up  the  Council,  and,  as  they  contend 
on  the  other  side,  succeeds  in  it. 

In  page  1025,  there  is  a  letter  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
signed  "  Warren  Hastings,"  which  recites  what  passed  after 
his  absence ;  and  it  appears  from  the  20th  paragraph  that 
Nandcomar  gave  a  positive  declaration  as  to  the  sums  which 
he  had  himself  paid  to  the  Governor  General,  and  gave  in  a 
letter,  under  the  seal  of  the  Munuy  Begum,  stating  the 
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20  MAT  1794.  circumstance  of  the  Governor's  having  received  two  lacs 
from  her.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  authenticate  the 
seal  and  letter  by  comparing  them  with  others  from  the 
same  person,  in  presence  of  the  Persian  translator  and 
his  munshi,  who  declared  the  seal  to  be  that  of  Munny 

He  is  re-  Begum.  On  this  evidence,  the  Board  called  on  the  Governor 
to  refund  the  sums  he  had  so  acquired  and  pay  them  into 
the  Company's  cash.  The  secretary  was  accordingly  ordered 

question.  ^o  wait  upon  him  with  their  demand ;  to  which  the  Governor, 
declining  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Board  then 

Refuses  to    sitting,  refused  to  give  an  answer.     In  the  22d  paragraph,  it 

allow  CailtOO  .  i       i  i  r>  n  i          /-^  -r»    i  i 

Baboo  to  is  stated  that  he  refused  to  let  L/antoo  Baboo  attend  the 
Council*  °  Counsel,  who  could  have  vindicated  or  falsified  the  letter 
produced  by  Nundcomar.  So  that,  when  this  letter  was 
produced  and  he  had  it  in  his  power  by  means  of  his  servant 
to  authenticate  or  falsify  the  letter,  he  refused  to  do  it. 
to°denyttw  There  is  also  in  evidence  a  letter  of  his,  from  page  1020  to 
charge.  1024  of  the  printed  Minutes.  This  letter  occupies  five  folio 
pages.  In  this  letter  he  enters  minutely  and  elaborately  into 
all  the  general  charges  of  Nundcomar,  denying  many  of 
them ;  but  he  does  not  deny  the  special  charge  relative  to  the 
two  lacs  or  a  lac  and  a  half,  though  he  tries  to  discredit 
Nundcomar.  Then,  if  you  look  to  page  1096,  you  will  find 
there  that  the  majority  of  the  Council  draw  inferences  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Hastings  from  his  silence ;  that  they  urge  it 
to  him — particularly  Mr.  Francis — on  the  21st  of  March, 
and  again  by  a  majority  in  a  joint  minute  of  the  15th  of 
September. 

In  page  1099  of  the  printed  Minutes,  Mr.  Hastings,  pro- 
fessing to  answer  this  minute  in  detail,  says  that  this 
paragraph  requires  no  reply ;  though  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that,  with  respect  to  exculpating  himself  and  exculpating 
himself  upon  oath,  he  does  not  conceive  it  to  be  altogether  a 
practice  unworthy  of  him;  for,  with  respect  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  imputed  to  him  of  having  had  some  share 
in  the  prosecution  of  Nundcomar,  he  voluntarily  makes  a 
denial  of  it  upon  oath.  It  is  objected  to  him, — "If  you 
deny  that  upon  oath,  why  not  deny  the  having  received  a 
present  from  Munny  Begum  upon  oath  also;  or  why  not 
declare  like  an  honest  man  either  upon  oath  or  honour  ? 
Put  an  end  to  the  suspicions  that  arise  from  this  accusa- 
tion of  Nundcomar  and  from  this  letter  of  Munny  Begum. 
Why  not  put  an  end  to  this  by  denying  the  fact  ?"  This 
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paragraph  merits  no  answer,  says  Mr.  Hastings.  He  answers  20  MAT  1794. 
to  the  other ;  I  will  not  say  because  he  thought,  in  that 
other,  whether  he  answered  truly  or  falsely,  he  was  not 
liable  to  detection.  He  purges  himself  upon  oath  of  all 
share  in  the  prosecution  of  Nundcomar,  and  he  does  not  dare 
to  purge  himself  upon  oath,  or  to  deny  upon  his  honour 
having  received  this  money  from  Munny  Begum  and  Nund- 
comar; because  Nundcomar  was  there,  and  Munny  Begum's 
letter  was  there,  by  which  that  oath  or  that  word  of  honour, 
if  he  had  pledged  it,  would  have  been  immediately  brought 
into  disrepute. 

But  this  is  not  all.   In  page  1040,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Hastings   accuses  Mr.  Goring  of 
severity  to  the  Begum,   and,  as  one  instance  of  severity, 
Mr.  Hastings  inserts  a  letter  from  Nunduroy,  in  which  he 
mentions  Mr.  Goring  and  Raja  Goordass  having  had  an  in-  Conversa- 
terview,  and   he  there  states  that  in  that  interview  they  M°rn Goring 
entered   into   conversation    with  Chyton   Durr,  the   Behla  |£J*  ®™£~ 
treasurer,  concerning  the  nazrana   given  to  the  Governor,  Chyton 
amounting  to  two  lacs  of  rupees,  which  were  sent  to  Calcutta  sp"ctin|"the 
at  the  time  of  the  Begum's  being  invested  with  the  adminis-  theTresent. 
tration.    So  Mr.  Hastings  himself  transmits  a  letter,  in  which 
• — though  certainly  he  does  not  transmit  it  with  that  view 
—while  he   is  endeavouring  to  prove   a  severity  used   by 
Mr.  Goring  against  the  Begum,  in  the  course  of  the  facts 
which  he  makes  use  of  to  substantiate  that  severity,  a  con- 
versation is  alluded  to.     And  what  is  that  conversation  ? 
Speaking  of  it  as  a  notorious  fact,  of  which  no  one  could  be 
ignorant,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  called  in  question:    it 
is  not  even  stated  to  be  false  by  any  person  at  that  time. 
Talking  with  this  person,  he  says,  "  They  talked  about  a 
nazrana/'  which  I  take  to  be  an  Indian  word  for  a  present 
made  by  the  Begum  to  Mr.  Hastings — "  and  which  was  sent 
to  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  her  investment."     What  nazrana? 
Not  the  lac  and  a  half  given  for  entertainment ;  "  for,"  says 
he,  "  a  nazrana  amounting  to  two  lacs  from  Munny  Begum 
was  sent  to  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  her  investment."  Continued 

Can  your  Lordships  believe  that  a  man,  innocent  upon  the 
subject,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  innocent,  knowing 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which  his  enemies  did  not  believe 
him  innocent — knowing  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  he 
is  charged — knowing  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  much 
had  passed  in  Calcutta,  and  much  was  likely  to  pass  in  this 
country  also — could  transmit  a  paper  with  such  a  fact  in  it, 
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without  at  the  same  time  stating  the  falsehood  of  the  fact 
to  which  that  conversation  alluded — without  protesting  his 
innocence — without  declaring  to  the  court  of  Directors,  his 
masters,  that  the  fact  alluded  to  ought  not  to  alarm  them,  for 
it  was  a  forgery,  a  falsehood,  and  one  that  had  no  real  ex- 
istence ?  Could  he  have  done  so  but  for  one  single  reason — 
that  he  dared  not  to  have  said  so ;  because,  at  the  time,  if  he 
had  ventured  a  denial,  his  denial  would  have  been  imme- 
diately disproved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  persons 
that  were  concerned  in  it,  and  who,  from  the  situation  of 
affairs  then,  might  possibly  be  induced  to  do  what  no  native 
inhabitant  of  that  country  has  in  any  other  instance  ever 
done — have  given  direct  evidence  with  respect  to  presents  or 
bribes  which  they  have  given  to  the  servants  of  the  India 
Company  in  Asia  ? 

inconsis-  Upon  this  part  of  the  case  there  also  recurs  another  strong 
Mricij°!t-  presumption;  I  mean,  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  with  respect 
inKs'con-  to  Nundcomar.  And  here  I  must  particularly  desire  your 

duet  with       -r        -i  -i  •  i  «  n       ,•  •£•  ,1 

respect  to  Lordships  to  keep  in  your  recollection,  it  you  can,  the  argti- 
icoinar.  men^s  of  ^he  Counsel  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  has, 
either  from  inaccuracy  or  from  that  sort  of  fault  which  a 
person  in  the  course  of  speaking  may  have — that  he  could 
not  bear  to  speak  a  truth  that  made  so  strongly  against  his 
client — directly  stated  falsely  to  your  Lordships  what  stands 
in  evidence  upon  that  subject.  We  stated  evidence  to  prove, 
and  we  did  prove,  to  your  Lordships  the  inconsistency  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  and  of  his  opinions  with  respect  to 
this  celebrated  person — whatever  may  be  his  character,  he" 
is  now  sufficiently  known  by  his  fate,  I  mean,  Nundcomar 
— that  fate  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  he  stands — I  be- 
lieve I  may  literally  say  without  fear  of  contradiction — the 
single  instance  of  any  native  of  India  who  ever  offered  to 
discover  the  presents  which  he  had  made  to  an  English 
Governor.  And  we  cannot  quite,  when  we  look  at  the  times 
and  the  circumstances,  forget  that  singularly  concurring  cir- 
cumstance— if  it  was  fortune  alone  that  occasioned  that 
concurrence — that,  as  he  is  the  single  instance  of  such  an 
accusation,  so,  I  believe,  he  is  the  single,  but  I  am  sure 
nearly  the  single,  instance  of  a  native  of  that  high  caste  and 
of  that  high  character — I  do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  repu- 
tation, but  of  character — suffering  ignominiously  by  English 
laws  in  Calcutta. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  to  Nundcomar,  we 
proved  the  inconsistency  of  it.    We  stated  that  Mr.  Hastings, 
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in  the  year  1772,  did  not  seem  to  entertain  so  unfa vour- 20 MAT  not. 
able  an  opinion  of  Nundcomar  ;  that  he  continued  to  express 
no  unfavourable  opinion  of  Nundcomar  till  about  the  time 
when  there  was  reason  to  think  that  that  would  happen 
which  actually  did  happen — that  Nundcomar,  seeing  from 
the  change  of  government,  as  he  thought,  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  to  light  the  facts  of  Mr.  Hastings'  corruption,  was 
likely  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  accuse  Mr.  Hastings  of 
corruption.  From  that  time,  and  as  I  contend  never  till  that 
time,  did  Mr.  Hastings  state  the  character  of  Nundcomar  in 
the  way  in  which  he  then  stated  it.  And  here,  as  I  am  very 
much  at  issue  upon  a  point  of  fact  with  the  Counsel  on  the 
other  side,  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  advert  to  the  evidence 
which  we  have  brought— not  only  the  evidence  which  we 
have  brought,  but  which  they  have  brought ;  that  you  will 
consider  it  attentively ;  and  then  I  defy  you  not  to  give 
judgment  upon  this  point  in  my  favour.  And  yet  I  do  say 
that  the  Counsel  has  misstated  the  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject completely,  and  that  the  mere  state  of  it  does  com- 
pletely overturn  the  whole  of  his  argument  upon  that 
subject. 

My  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  opinion  the  witness  ex- 
presses of  Nundcomar  in  the  year  1775,  there  we  are  not  at 
any  issue,  because  we  admit  it  to  have  been  exceedingly  bad. 
We  now  are  upon  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Hastings  in 
the  year  1772. 

"  The  president  does  not  take  upon  him  to  vindicate  the  moral  cha-  Mr.  Hast- 
racter  of  Nundcomar — that  is,  his  moral  character  in  general,  which  ings' vin- 
does  not  appear  to  be  remarkably  favourable.  His  sentiments  of  this  x^fdc 
man's  former  political  conduct  are  not  unknown  to  the  court  of  Directors,  in  1772. 
who,  he  is  persuaded,  will  be  more  inclined  to  attribute  his  present  coun- 
tenance of  him  to  motives  of  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  service,  in  repug- 
nance perhaps  to  his  own  inclinations,  than  to  any  predilection  in  his 
favour.  He  is  very  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  facts  alluded  to  :" 

not,  as  the  Counsel  has  stated,  all  the  facts  alluded  to  ;  and 
the  difference  between  all  and  most  in  this  case,  as  your 
Lordships  find,  will  make  the  whole  difference  upon  the 
question,  as  you  are  afterwards  to  reason  upon  it  and  to 
judge  upon  it. 

"  He  is  very  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  facts  alluded  to  in  the 
minutes  ;  of  the  majority  having  been  a  principal  instrument  in  detecting 
them ;  nevertheless  he  thinks  it  but  justice  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  violation  of  a  trust  and  an  offence  committed  against  our 
Government  by  a  man  who  owed  it  no  allegiance  nor  was  indebted  to  it 
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20  MAT  1794.  for  protection,  but  on  the  contrary  was  the  actual  servant  and  minister 
of  a  master  whose  interest  naturally  suggested  that  kind  of  policy  which 
sought,  by  foreign  aids  and  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Company, 
to  raise  his  own  consequence  and  to  re-establish  his  authority.  He  has 
never  been  charged  with  any  instance  of  infidelity  to  the  Nabob,  Mir 
Jaffier ;  the  constant  tenor  of  whose  politics,  from  his  first  accession  to 
the  nizamut  till  his  death,  corresponded  in  all  points  with  the  artifices 
which  were  detected  in  his  minister,  so  that  they  may  be  as  fairly  ascribed 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  Their  immediate  object  was,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  aggrandisement  of  the  former,  though  the  latter  had  ultimately 
an  equal  interest  in  their  success.  The  opinion  which  the  Nabob  him- 
self entertained  of  these  services  and  of  the  fidelity  of  Nundcomar  evi- 
dently appeared  in  the  distinguished  marks  which  he  continued  to  show 
him  of  his  favour  and  confidence,  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  His 
conduct  in  the  succeeding  administration  appears  not  only  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  same  principles,  but,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
favourably  of  any  measure  which  opposed  the  views  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  aimed  at  the  support  of  an  adverse  interest,  surely  it  was,  not 
only  not  culpable,  but  even  praiseworthy.  He  endeavoured — as  appears 
by  the  extracts  before  us — to  give  consequence  to  his  master,  and  to 
pave  the  way  to  his  independence,  by  obtaining  a  phirmaii  from  the  King 
for  his  appointment  to  the  soubahship,  and  he  opposed  the  promotion  of 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  suppression  of 
the  rights  and  authority  of  the  Nabob.  He  is  now  an  absolute  depen- 
dent of  the  Company,  on  whose  favour  he  must  rest  all  his  hopes  of 
future  advancement." 

And  then  he  goes  on  with  other  arguments. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  rny  Lords,  that,  in  this  minute, 
Mr.  Hastings  declares  that,  though  he  knows  most  of  the 
facts  alluded  to,  yet  he  has  not  a  bad  opinion  of  Nundcomar 
in  general,  as  appears  by  this  declaration.  He  says, — "  The 
acts  were,  I  admit,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  East 
India  Company — but  what  then  ?  He  was  employed  by  a 
power  whose  interest  might  clash  with  ours,  and  perhaps  his 
conduct  ought  not  to  be  viewed  in  a  light  disreputable  to 
him,  merely  because  he  acted  hostilely  towards  us,  because  by 
such  conduct  he  showed  his  attachment  to  his  own  master." 
He  reasons  against  that  absurd  and  strange  prejudice 
which  makes  us  hate  men  for  acting  faithfully  to  their  own 
country  and  their  own  employment,  though  those  acts  may 
be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  our  own.  He  says,  he  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  violation  of  a  trust  and  an  offence 
committed  against  our  Government  by  a  man  who  owed  it 
no  allegiance — any  hostile  acts  against  the  Company  which 
he  may  have  been  guilty  of,  if  you  can  call  it  guilt,  but 
which  he  may  have  done  in  conformity  with  his  obedience 
and  his  relation  to  his  own  country,  his  own  superior  and 
his  own  employer. 
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Now,  do  you  keep  in  your  minds  that  he  says,  "most  of  this.'' 
The  learned  Counsel  in  his  speech — if  it  is  properly  taken  Misstate- 
down   by  the  short-hand   writer:   and,  if  ray  memory  goes"ient0' 

•  •       •     •  -»«•       TT  •  11     i  Counsel 

right  to  it,  it  is — says,  "  Mr.  Hastings  was  privy  to  all  these  respecting 
transactions."     The  difference  is  this: — I  believe  it   is    in  in£s' know- 
your  Appendix;  and  the  whole  of  the  consultation,  of  which  mafprac-the 
this  minute  of  Mr.  Hastings  makes  a  part,  was  afterwards 
produced  in  evidence: — the  facts  there  stated  against  Nund- 
comar    are   of    a   great   variety    of  kinds — forgeries,   false 
accounts    of    various   kinds,    and    also  acts  of   hostility  to 
the  Company.     What  does  Mr.  Hastings  say  ? 

"  I  was  privy  to  most  of  these  acts,  and  was  also  engaged  in  the 
detection  of  them,  but  I  do  not  conceive  them  to  be  of  so  black  a  dye 
as  the  rest  of  the  Committee  seem  to  think." — Why? — "Because  they 
might  be  done  in  conformity  to  his  duty  to  those  who  are  his  actual 
employers." 

Now  does  this  apply  to  forgery  ?  Could  Mr.  Hastings 
mean, — "  I  was  privy  to  his  forgeries  :  I  was  privy  to  his 
perjuries  :  but  these  might  not  be  crimes,  because  they  might 
be  for  the  advantage  of  his  masters  ?" 

After  the  defence  we  have  heard  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Begum  Charge,  I  do  admit  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hastings — 
but  not  that  any  other  man  upon  earth — should  have  had 
such  an  idea  in  his  rnind.  I  know  that,  after  the  defence 
upon  the  Begum  Charge,  in  which  breach  of  treaty,  in 
which  violations  of  promises,  in  which  every  species  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  is  endeavoured  to  be  extenuated,  if 
not  justified,  upon  the  principle  of  being  advantageous  to 
the  Company,  his  employers,  — I  admit,  upon  that  principle 
of  reasoning,  he  might  have  said  the  rapacity  and  forgery  of 
which  Nundcomar  might  have  been  guilty  were  to  be  extenu- 
ated and  not  be  considered  as  actions  rendering  him  wholly 
unworthy  of  trust,  because  they  might  have  been  advanta- 
geous to  his  employers.  But  that  mode  of  reasoning  was  not, 
I  hope  and  trust,  at  that  early  period,  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ;  [I  trust]  it  was  never  in  his  mind,  nor  in  the  mind 
of  any  other  man,  till  the  desperate  situation  of  his  defence 
against  this  Article  made  him  adopt  species  and  kinds  of 
defence  which,  even  to  hear,  and  to  hear  in  a  country 
valuing  itself  upon  humanity  and  justice,  is  in  my  opinion 
a  prodigy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  He  had  then,  I  hope 
and  trust,  no  such  sentiments  :  and  therefore,  when  he  says 
I  was  privy  to  most  of  this,  he  must  mean  those  acts  which 
his  subsequent  defence— if  you  so  call  it — or  justification, 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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20 MAT  1794. or  extenuation,  is  applicable;  not  the  perjuries,  not  the 
forgeries,  but  a  conduct  in  general  hostile — a  conduct  in 
general  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Company.  To  that, 
he  says,  he  was  privy  ;  and  therefore  he  correctly  and  judi- 
ciously says — not  as  his  Counsel  say  for  him  in  the  year 
1794,  but  as  he  wrote  in  the  year  1772 — not  that  he  was 
privy  to  all  those  accusations  against  Nundcomar,  but  privy 
to  most ;  excluding  by  the  limited  word  "  most,"  and  by  his 
defence  afterwards,  those  to  which  he  was  privy  specifically — • 
all  those  blacker  crimes  of  perjury  and  forgery  which  could 
admit  of  no  extenuation  or  palliation  from  any  obedience 
to  any  powers  whatever,  and  any  interest  in  which  he  was 
engaged. 

I  trust  I  have  satisfied  your  Lordships  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Counsel  have  falsely  stated  this  minute  to  which 
they  have  referred,  and  that  they  substituted,  instead  of  the 
word  "  most,"  which  is  restrictive  upon  the  face  of  it,  the  word 
"  all,"  a  comprehensive  one,  for  the  purpose  of  inferring, 
directly  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  at  that 
time  think  as  highly  of  Nundcomar  as  he  stated  himself 
to  do  in  1775.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  wish  your  Lordships 
to  observe  another  excuse  of  the  gentleman's  upon  the 
subject.  He  says : — "  What  I  is  it  credible  that  we  should 
give  this  minute  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  evidence,  when  there  is 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Company  which  gives  the 
reason  for  his  having  palliated,  so  contrary  to  his  sentiments, 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Nundcomar  ?" 

Now  that  letter  to  the  Company  must  be  read.     It  begins 

in  page  2103   of  the  printed  Minutes:  the  part  which  is 

material  begins  at  the  bottom   of  page  2104.     And  here, 

before  this  letter  is  read  to  you,  I  wish  your  Lordships  just 

to  pause,  and  to  consider  what  you  would  suppose  this  letter 

to   be,  if  you  had  taken   that   argument   of  the   Counsel 

Expiana-      without  referring  to  it.     The  argument  of  the  Counsel — I 

ing't^coun-  am  sure  ^  ^°  not  mean  to  mistake  him  :  that  he  knows  per- 

se^ofMr.     fectly  well — the  argument  of  the  Counsel,  if  I  mistake  it  not, 

defen"!  of     is  this  : — that  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  positive  orders — which 

ludcomar.  ^  ^Q  j^  jg  not  ^rue,  but  directly  contrary,  in  my  opinion ; 

but  that  may  be  necessary  to  observe  upon  by  and  by — 

that  he  had  the  positive  orders  to  appoint  Raja  Goordass, 

or  to  do  at  least  something  which  should  put  Nundcomar  in 

a  situation  of  authority  and  trust.    Therefore  he  says  that  he 

was  under  this  difficulty :— he  had  orders  from  the  Com- 
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pany  to  do  that  which,  perhaps,  his  own  mind  disapproved,  20  MAT  1794. 
and,  being  under  orders  of  secrecy  not  to  communicate  these 
orders  to  his  associates,  he  was  driven  to  a  thing  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hastings — he  was  driven 
not  to  speak  with  that  plain,  honest,  simplicity  which  cha- 
racterises his  general  speeches  and  writings.  He  was  forced 
to  palliate  as  much  as  he  could  the  conduct  of  Nundcomar, 
because  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  his  true  reasons  for 
appointing  the  son  of  Nundcomar.  "  Therefore,"  he  says, 
"  you  should  read  his  letter  to  the  Company." 

Upon  hearing  this  assertion  I  felt  a  little  ashamed.  I 
thought,  when  this  letter  was  produced,  it  would  contain 
what  the  arguments  of  the  Counsel  led  me  to  suspect  that  it 
would  contain — matters  to  this  effect : — "  I  have  appointed 
Raja  Goordass,  in  order  to  fulfil  your  orders,  and  put 
Nundcomar  in  a  situation  to  detect  the  malversations  of 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan.  The  Council  objected  to  it  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  his  character.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  for  him.  I  was  forced  to  use  such  palliations  and 
extenuations  as  could  suggest  themselves  to  me  ;  and  under 
all  this  difficulty  was  I  put  in  order  to  defend  doing  that 
which  I  did  only  in  implicit  obedience  to  your  commands. 
But  you  know  the  true  reason  of  my  conduct.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  observes,  that  it  was  not  for  these  flimsy  reasons 
that  I  appointed  Raja  Goordass,  but  I  appointed  him  in 
obedience  to  your  orders.  And  never  did  I  suffer  more  in  my 
life  than  when,  being  driven  from  the  simplicity  of  my 
general  conduct,  I  was  forced  to  state  reasons  the  validity  of 
which  I  did  not  feel  myself,  and  when  I  was  forced  to  state 
facts  about  the  truth  of  which  I  doubted,  and  arguments  the 
force  of  which  I  did  not  in  my  own  mind  in  any  degree 
rely  upon/' 

What  is  the  fact  ?  Hear  the  letter  read,  and  you  will  find,  Lettpr  of 

.    .  f,  , ,  .  ...,•'  '  Mr.  Hast- 

m  giving  an  account  of  this  transaction,  it  is  the  very  reverse,  inp  to  the 
He  tells  the  Company, — "  I  have  done  this.  I  thought  I  respecting 
acted  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  your  orders  in  doing  it,  but  ment"? loy 
the  reasons  I  gave  in  the  Committee  are  my  reasons."  Nundcomar. 

He  refers  the  Company  back  to  this  minute  for  his 
reasons,  which  are  held  only  to  be  extenuations  which  he 
made  from  the  difficulty  of  his  situation  ;  and  now  to  these 
extenuations  does  he  refer  the  Company,  his  masters,  as  the 
ground  of  his  conduct  in  this  particular :  — 

"  The  same  principles  guided  me,  though  not  uninfluenced  by  other 

M  2 
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£0  MAY  1794.  arguments  of  great  force,  in  the  choice  of  Munny  Begum,  the  widow  of 
the  Nabob  Meer  Jaffier,  and  of  Rajah  Goordass,  the  son  of  Maharajah 
Nundcomar;— the  former  for  the  chief  administration,  the  latter  for  the 
dewannee  of  the  Nabob's  household;  both  the  declared  enemies  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  I  was  principally  inclined 
by  your  commands  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  appear  that  I  have  adopted  almost 
the  only  expedient  by  which  they  could  be  exactly  fulfilled.  You 
directed  that  if  the  assistance  and  information  of  Nundcomar  should  be 
serviceable  to  me  in  my  investigating  the  conduct  of  Mahomed  Reza 
Khan,  I  should  yield  him  such  encouragement  and  reward  as  his  trouble 
and  the  extent  of  his  services  may  deserve.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Nundcomar  is  capable  of  affording  me  great  service  by  his  information 
and  advice.  But  it  is  on  his  abilities,  and  on  the  activity  of  his  ambi- 
tion and  hatred  to  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  that  I  depend  for  investi- 
gating the  conduct  of  the  latter,  and,  by  eradicating  his  influence,  for 
confirming  the  authority  which  you  have  assumed  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  this  country.  The  reward  which  has  been  assigned  him 
will  put  it  fully  in  his  power  to  answer  these  expectations,  and  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  him  to  exert  all  his  abilities  for  the  accomplishment  of 
them.  Had  I  not  been  guarded  by  the  caution  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  enjoin  me,  yet  my  own  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Nund- 
comar would  have  restrained  me  from  yielding  him  any  trust  or  authority 
which  could  prove  detrimental  to  the  Company's  interest.  He  himself 
has  no  trust  or  authority  but  in  the  ascendency  which  he  naturally  pos- 
sesses over  his  son.  An  attempt  to  abuse  the  favour  which  has  been 
shown  him  cannot  escape  unnoticed,  and  if  detected  may  ruin  all  his 
hopes.  The  son  is  of  a  disposition  very  unlike  his  father; — placid, 
gentle,  and  without  disguise.  From  him  there  can  be  no  danger.  You 
will  perceive  by  the  records  that  this  appointment  has  not  taken  place 
without  opposition  from  a  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  form  the  Com- 
mittee now  at  this  place.  I  know  not  whether  you  will  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  silence  which  I  have  observed  with  respect  to  your 
orders,  in  the  arguments  which  I  have  used  in  support  of  my  recom- 
mendation. My  reason  was,  that  I  thought  the  measure  in  itself  so 
proper  that  I  did  not  doubt  of  its  receiving  the  confirmation  of  the 
Board  at  large ;  and,  unless  some  material  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
it,  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  divulge  your  secret  commands. 
I  arn  at  this  time  most  firmly  persuaded  that  no  other  measure  whatever 
would  have  been  likely  to  prove  so  effectual,  either  for  promoting  the 
inquiry  which  you  have  directed,  or  giving  strength  and  duration  to  the 
new  system.  I  hope  I  shall  not  appear  to  assume  too  much  importance 
in  speaking  thus  much  of  myself,  in  justification  of  the  motives  which 
led  me  to  this  recommendation ; — that  I  had  no  connection  with  Nund- 
comar or  his  family  prior  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  by  the  Lapwing. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  year  1759  to  the  time  when  I  left  Bengal  in 
1764,  I  was  engaged  in  a  continued  opposition  to  the  interests  and 
designs  of  that  man,  because  I  judged  them  to  be  adverse  to  the  welfare 
of  my  employers ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  contention,  I  received  suffi- 
cient indications  of  his  ill  will  to  have  made  me  his  irreconcileable 
enemy,  if  I  could  suffer  my  passions  to  supersede  the  duty  which  I  owe 
to  the  Company.  My  support  of  Nundcomar  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion could  not,  therefore,  proceed  from  partiality.  It  will  be  as  obvious 
that  my  preference  of  him  to  other  competitors  could  not  arise  from 
interested  motives.  I  may  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  but  the  reasons 
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which  I  have  urged  in  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  in  support  of  this  20MATiTO-i. 
measure  will,  I  trust,  acquit  me  to  my  honourable  employers  ;  and,  if  my        - 
conduct  shall  stand  the  test  of  their  judgment,  it  is  a  point  of  duty  to 
bear  with  the  reproaches  of  the  uninformed  part  of  the  world.     To  the 
service  of  the  Company  and  to  your  commands  I  have  sacrificed  my  own 
feelings." 

So  that,  my  Lords,  this  transaction  appears  to  have  been  itsmcom- 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  is  stated  by  the  Counsel  on  the 
other  side.  He  there  says,  and  gives  this  colour  to  the  trans- 
action  —  that  the  reasons  given  in  the  Committee  were 
extenuations  and  palliations  to  which  he  was  driven  by  the 
orders  of  the  Company.  In  other  words,  —  "  To  the  orders 
of  the  Company  I  must  refer  as  a  justification  of  the  reasons 
which  I  gave  in  the  Committee."  Mr.  Hastings  states  the 
direct  converse.  He  states  :  —  "  To  the  reasons  I  gave  in  the 
Committee  I  must  refer  for  a  justification  of  my  conduct  to 
the  Company."  So  that  it  is  not  only  not  true  what  the 
Counsel  has  stated,  but  precisely  the  very  converse  of  that  ; 
and,  instead  of  referring  to  the  orders  of  the  Company  as 
a  justification  of  having  stated  such  palliations  in  his  rea- 
sons to  the  Committee,  he  refers  to  those  identical  reasons 
he  gave  in  the  Committee  as  a  justification  to  the  Com- 
pany for  the  appointment  he  made  of  Goordass,  the  son  of 
Nundcomar  ! 

Your  Lordships  will  also  have  observed,  in  the  course  of 
reading  this  letter,  how  false  is  the  pretence  that  he  acted  in 
consequence   of  the   orders  of  the  Company;  whereas  you 
will  perceive  by  this  reference  to  them  in  this  letter,  which 
the  Counsel  themselves  lay  before  you  in  evidence,  that  the 
orders  were,  to  employ  Nundcomar  for  the  purpose  of  the 
detection  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  but  to  put  him  in  no 
place  of  trust.     In  this  case  he  goes  directly  contrary  to  the  Theappcint- 
orders  of  the  Company.     If  he  supposes  Raja  Goordass  to  Raja'ooor- 
be  of  the  pliant  character  which  he  attributes  to  him,  it  is  traryto'the 
impossible   to  deny  but  that   the  appointment  of  him  was  ?>pirit  of  the 

•    •  iU      v  J  .,       \-        i  Company's 

giving  trust,  authority  and  power,  to  JNundcomar.  orders. 

There  is  also  another  material  word  which  I  wish  your 
Lordships  to  advert  to  in  that  letter.     The  Company's  order  Further  dis- 
was  "to  give  it  as  a  reward:"—  a  reward  of  what?     The 


service  he  may  have  done  in  detecting  the  malversations  of  th?reward 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan.    When  is  this  done  ?  —  at  any  period  Nundcomar. 
after  the  trial  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  is    over  ?     No  ! 
Before  any  such  trial  or  any  such  inquiry  is  commenced  a 
reward  is  given  him  —  "  as  a  reward"  —  as  Mr.  Hastings  calls 
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20MAT1794.  it — "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  him  to  do  the  service." 
Now,  without  going  into  any  grammatical  consideration  of 
the  word  reward,  the  popular  sense  of  which,  undoubtedly, 
is  exactly  consonant  to  its  etymology,  the  import  is — some- 
thing done  in  consequence  of  some  anterior  service,  and  not 
an  encouragement  with  respect  to  some  intended  service — 
without  entering  into  any  grammatical  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  mistrust  the  Company 
had  in  Nundcomar  gives  this  effect  to  the  word,  that  they 
mean — "  trust  him  but  little ;  give  him  no  authority  or 
trust;  but  give  him  a  reward  when  he  shall  have  done 
the  service?"  What  does  Mr.  Hastings  do?  He  says, — 
"  I  will  give  him  a  reward ;"  perverting  the  use  of  the 
language,  as  he  does  whenever  he  thinks  it  may  in  any 
degree  help  to  assist  his  cause  : — "  I  will  give  him  a  reward, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  discoveries." 
A  reward  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  dis- 
coveries !  It  is  not  more  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
language  than  it  is  contrary  in  substance  to  the  mode  of 
acting  which  the  Directors  had  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
which  he  would  have  followed  if  he  had  not,  by  these  sums 
of  money  given  him  by  Nundcomar  or  Munny  Begum,  been 
persuaded  to  a  contrary  course.  He  himself  says,  he  was 
liable  to  such  suspicions.  Liable  to  such  suspicions  indeed  ! 
But  these  suspicions  he  did  not  think  were  to  be  wiped  away, 
as  the  Counsel  think,  by  a  reference  to  the  orders  of  the 
Company ;  for  he  is  not  satisfied  with  such  reference,  but 
refers  the  Company  back  again  to  what  he  states  in  the 
minute  in  the  Committee.  Here  then  I  ask,  once  for 
all — does  the  minute  in  that  Committee  contain  his  solid, 
serious,  opinion,  by  which  he  means  to  stand,  as  a  grave 
opinion  given  by  him  in  that  Committee?  Is  it  or  not 
his  grave  opinion  ?  I  only  ask  that  question  of  the  Counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  Mr.  Hastings:  I  care  not 
what  is  the  answer  to  it :  I  will  take  it  that  it  is  his  solid 
opinion. 

vindication       If  it  was  Mr.  Hastings'  grave    opinion — if  he   thought 

comaTby      that,  with  respect   to   most    of    the   facts   alleged   against 

?ngs?proof  Nundcomar  to  which  he  was  privy,  there  were  excuses  to 

of  guilt.       ke  found  for  those  acts  in  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to 

other  princes  and  to  the  Company — that  many  of  them  were 

so  far  from  being  blameable  that  they  might  be  meritorious, 

with  respect  to  those  that  employed  him  ; — if  that  is  his  solid 
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opinion,  I  then  come  to  what  is  stated  in  this  Charge — that  20  MAY  1794. 
opinion  changed,  without  any  particular  grounds  for  changing 
it,  at  that  very  particular  time  when  Nundcomar  was  about 
to  bring  an  accusation  against  him,  Mr.  Hastings. 

I  will  take  it  the  other  way — that  it  was  not  his  grave 
opinion,  but  a  shift  to  which  he  was  driven — a  palliation  and 
extenuation  he  was  obliged  to  counterfeit,  in  conformity  with 
the  orders  of  the  Company,  as  stated  by  the  learned  Counsel. 
Then  I  say,  he  does  not  demolish,  he  only  changes  the 
nature  of  the  Charge  against  Mr.  Hastings ;  for  I  ask,  upon 
what  pretence  can  a  man  answer  to  it,  that,  when  he  is  giving 
an  account  of  a  transaction  in  which  he  is  making  himseli' 
liable,  as  he  states,  to  suspicion  of  corruption — when  he  is 
doing  a  thing  in  the  nature  of  it  exceedingly  doubtful,  and 
which  a  man  would  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honour  and 
reputation  wish  to  have  as  clear  as  light — when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  such  a  transaction,  he  refers  his  masters,  with  whom 
he  is  to  account  with  complete  confidence — he  refers  them, 
as  the  real  grounds  and  reasons  of  his  act — to  what  ?  to 
things  that  are  not  his  opinion — to  reasons  which  he  gave  for 
a  particular  political  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  to  extenuations 
and  palliations  to  which  he  was  driven  as  a  shift,  but  in 
which  he  had  no  confidence  and  which  was  not  his  real 
opinion !  Can  I  state  a  greater  presumption  of  guilt  against 
Mr.  Hastings  than  this  ?  He  did  an  act  which  I  state,  upon 
the  face  of  it,  to  be  probably  a  corruption.  In  giving  an 
account  of  that  act  to  the  Company,  he  supposes  them  to 
ask  why  he  did  it.  He  says,  he  did  it  for  the  reasons  you 
will  find  in  such  a  page  and  such  a  book.  And  then  we  find 
that  these  reasons  for  which  he  pretends  he  did  the  act,  were 
reasons  consisting  of  facts  which  he  did  not  believe,  in 
arguments  which  he  knew  were  weak,  and  which  he  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  the  day — as  has  been  often  said 
— as  extenuations  and  palliations,  because  he  had  no  good 
arguments  to  use ;  and  therefore  those  sorry  arguments, 
miserable  extenuations  and  palliations,  he  thought  not  only 
good  enough  for  the  Committee  of  Circuit,  but  for  his 
masters,  the  Company  ;  having  no  better  ground  to  go 
upon. 

I  want  to  know  how  I  can  establish  a  stronger  presumption 
of  guilt  than  that  a  servant  should  state,  as  the  motive  for 
his  conduct,  reasons  which  he  will  not  stand  by  and  facts 
which  he  will  not  stand  by,  and  which  he  states  now  by  his 
Counsel  as  merely  shifts  to  which  he  was  driven  in  a  bad 
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20  MAT1794.  cause,  in  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  say  anything  good  ; 
and  therefore  he  had  said  this,  because  nothing  better  oc- 

Recapitu-  curred  to  him?  The  presumptions,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  this  bribe  consist,  not  only  in  the  strange  appointment  of 
Munny  Begum  and  Raja  Goordass,  but  in  Mr.  Hastings' 
inconsistent  behaviour  with  respect  to  Nundcomar;  whom 
he  has  spoken  of  in  the  different  ways  which  your  Lordships 
have  heard,  and  whom  he  directly  accuses  as  a  bad  man, 
capable  of  forgery,  etc.,  only  when  he  was  about  to  accuse 
himself.  They  consist  also  in  his  false  account  with  respect 
to  the  importance  of  the  appointment  which  he  gave  to  the 
Begum ;  in  his  endeavours  to  palliate  and  extenuate,  with 
respect  to  Munny  Begum,  all  the  powers  which  he  had  given 
her ;  and  in  all  the  other  circumstances  which  have  been 
produced  in  evidence.  There  are  other  circumstances  of 
probably  equal  importance  in  this  business,  which,  though 
the  learned  Counsel  have  not  so  much  adverted  to  them,  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  not  leave  out  of  the  case. 

My  Lords,  I  should,  in  recapitulating,  have  said  un- 
doubtedly that,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  all  these  presumptions 
arises  from  Mr.  Hastings'  demeanour  upon  these  charges, 
which  were  made  by  General  Clavering,  which  were  made  by 
Mr.  Francis,  which  were  made  by  Nuudcomar  in  the  presence 
of  his  colleagues,  and  which  he  never  did  venture  or  dare  at 
any  time  peremptorily  to  deny.  He  says,  that  paragraph 
merits  no  answer.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this 
instance  is  a  single  exception  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  defenders.  In  every  other  instance,  inconsistency 
has  been  the  marked  character  of  their  defence  :  in  this 
instance  I  admit  that  his  defenders  are  consistent  with  him ; 
for,  as  he  at  Calcutta  said, — "  that  is  a  paragraph  of  which  I 
will  take  no  notice/'  so  his  Counsel  in  Westminster  Hall 
have  said, — "the  inferences  from  his  demeanour  are  argu- 
ments of  which  I  will  take  no  notice."  And  not  one  single 
word  have  they  said — because,  I  believe,  they  could  not  find 
anything  to  say — to  explain  upon  any  rational  system  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  Hastings  hearing  and  bearing  these  accu- 
sations repeatedly,  in  the  way  he  did,  without  once  ever 
venturing  to  deny  the  truth  of  them  !  In  this  way  the 
Counsel  have  acted  ;  for,  in  reading  over  an  able  and  long 
speech  of  the  gentleman,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  or 
if  there  is  not  some  error  in  those  who  have  taken  it  down, 
I  do  not  find  one  word  which  is  explanatory  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
conduct  upon  that  subject  relative  to  the  two  lacs. 
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There  was  another  point  pretty  strongly  stated  in  our  20  MAY  1791. 
evidence,  upon  which  I  cannot  say  that  the  Counsel  have  Omi^ion  on 
said  nothing,  but  upon  which  I  can  with  truth  say  that  they  M£  ^t?f 
have  done  nothing.  My  Lords,  we  showed,  as  a  strong  pre-  account^ 
sumption  of  corruption  in  the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum  the  Nawab's 
and  Raja  Goordass,  that  many  extravagancies  were  permitted.  c* 
We  stated,  among  others,  that,  though  it  was  the  direct 
order  of  the  Company  that  a  strict  account  should  be  kept 
of  the  Nawab's  expenses  at  Moorshedabad,  yet  that  it  does 
appear  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  no  defence  upon  that  subject 
but  pleading  guilty  ;  that,  owing  to  his  defect  and  his  laches, 
no  such  account  ever  did  exist :  by  which  means  we  infer 
— and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  got  rid  of — from  such 
a  neglect  in  such  an  instance,  with  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular part  of  India  where  corruption  was  most  likely  to 
be  imputed,  and  in  the  particular  part  of  his  government 
where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  suspected, — I  mean  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Mobarick-ud-Dowla  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  [a  criminal  motive].  Instead  of  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  Company  to  keep  a  distinct  account,  which 
might  have  discovered  any  fraudulent  practice  of  his,  he 
did  neglect  that  order,  and  no  such  account  was  kept.  How 
it  came  to  be  neglected,  they  say,  they  cannot  tell ;  but 
that  it  was  neglected.  If  there  is  that  single  circumstance 
unexplained,  I  must  say,  upon  the  face  of  it,  such  an 
omission  and  such  a  neglect  are  a  strong  presumption  of  a 
criminal  motive  and  a  bad  intention  in  him  who  has  so 
neglected  to  obey  such  orders  of  his  employers.  The 
orders  were  explicit,  to  reduce  the  Nawab's  stipend  to  sixteen 
lacs ;  yet  in  fact  that  reduction  did  not  take  place  at  the 
time  it  was  ordered. 

We  produced  upon  this  subject  an  account  of  Mr.  Crofts  Confused 
in  1775,  and  of  Mr.  Middleton  in  1772.     With  respect  to  Account  re? 
the  account  of  Mr.  Crofts  in  1775,  it  is  said  that  it  was  Nawtb'°sthe 
an   erroneous  account,  and  was  afterwards  corrected  by  an  stiPeild- 
account  of  Mr.  Johnston.     Why  then,  it  was,  if  they  please, 
an   erroneous  account ;    and  that  the  figures  were  altered 
from  five  to  four,  and  in  all  the  proper  ways  they  choose 
to  state,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny.     But  was  it  corrected  in 
fact?    Did  the  Nawab  receive — or,  rather,  did  the  Company 
issue  and  did  they  lose  these  sixteen  lacs  which  they  deter- 
mined not  to  pay  in  1772?     Look  back  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Middleton,  and    by  that   account  your  Lordships   will 
find  that,  in  point  of  fact,  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1772, 
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20  MAT  1794.  the  account  was  stated,  upon  the  principle  of  the  old  stipend, 
at  thirty-two  lacs,  and  upon  that  principle  there  are  stated 
to  be  nineteen  lacs  in  arrear  to  the  Nawab. 

But  when  the  Counsel  come  to  this  part,  they  say —  I  wish 
they  had  kept  their  word — that  they  will  produce  other 
accounts.  That  is  what  made  me  say  that  they  had  said 
something,  but  done  nothing.  They  say,  this  is  an  erro- 
neous account  of  Mr.  Crofts,  but  they  say  they  will 
produce  accounts  which  will  show  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  old  stipend  had  not  been  continued,  but  the  reduction 
had  taken  place  in  1772.  When  I  heard  this  in  the  gentle- 
man's speech,  I  naturally  expected  to  hear  it  in  his  evidence. 
Not  hearing  it,  I  thought  it  might  be  from  some  inattention 
of  my  own.  When  I  read  it  again  in  his  speech,  I  again 
recurred  to  his  evidence.  I  could  find  no  such  evidence. 
No  such  account  have  they  produced ;  and,  if  they  had  pro- 
duced all  the  accounts  upon  that  subject,  they  would  have 
afforded  a  directly  contrary  inference ;  for,  though  the  ac- 
counts are  not  in  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  there  is  a 
letter  of  the  Directors  of  tne  East  India  Company,  in  page 
989  of  the  printed  Minutes,  relating  to  those  transactions, 
by  which  they  state  the  result  with  respect  to  their  own 
minds,  and  the  impression  that  is  made  upon  them  by  all 
those  accounts  which  the  Defendant's  Counsel  promised  to 
produce  us,  but  which  they  were  wise  enough  never  to 
produce. 

What  do  the  Company  state  to  be  the  result  of  these 
accounts  ?  That  it  does  appear  to  them  that  there  has  been 
overpaid  for  the  expenses  of  the  Nawab  at  Moorshedabad, 
in  the  year  1774,  the  sum  of  seventeen  lacs.  Now  this  is 
not  exactly  sixteen,  as  I  contend,  but  is  so  near  it  that  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  to  look  at  the  account  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
which  is  the  actual  account  of  what  was  paid — and  to  look  at 
Mr.  Crofts'  account,  which  is  only  stated  to  be  an  erroneous 
account  because  it  tallied  with  what  had  been  done  de  facto, 
and  not  what  ought  to  be  done  de  jure  ;  and,  when  you  com- 
pare Mr.  Middleton's  and  Mr.  Crofts'  accounts,  you  will  find 
that  he  did,  through  the  whole  of  the  year  1772,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  order  of  the  Directors,  pay  the  old  sti- 
pend of  thirty-two  lacs ;  by  which  means,  sixteen  lacs  of  the 
Company's  money  was  spent  contrary  to  their  orders. 

This  was  paid  in  1772  ;  and  that  accounts  for  the  Com- 
pany's stating  that,  in  the  year  1774,  it  appeared  to  them 
there  had  been  overpaid  seventeen  lacs;  which  have  never 
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since  been  recovered,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  never  since  20  MAY  1794. 

brought  to  account,  and  which,  if  they  had,  it  was  the  duty  of 

the  Defendant  to  prove  in  evidence  at  your  bar,  in  order  to 

show  that,  whatever  negligence  there  was  in  Mr.  Middleton 

in  1772,  whatever  mistakes  in  Mr.  Crofts'  accounts  in  1775, 

yet  Mr.  Hastings  had  corrected  those  accounts  de  facto  as 

well  as  dejure,  and  had  actually  rectified  the  accounts,  so  that 

the  Company  should  not  have  overpaid  one  shilling ;  whereas 

the  Company  state  they  had  overpaid  seventeen  lacs,  that 

is,  one  lac  more  than  the  difference  between  sixteen   and 

thirty-two,  which  difference  I  contend  did  prevail,  contrary 

to  the  express  and  specific  orders  of  the  Company. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  have  anything  more  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  upon  this  part  of  the  Charge ; 
I  mean,  of  the  presents  made  to  Mr.  Hastings — or  bribes ; 
for  I  confess,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
other  side,  in  my  dictionary,  with  respect  to  India,  present 
and  bribe  are  perfectly  synonymous  terms. 

My  Lords,  I  say  that,  with  respect  to  those  presents  or 
bribes  which  appear  to  have  been  receive'd  by  Mr.  Hastings 
prior  to  the  Act  of  1773,  you  have  all  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  stated,  and  one  more  to  which  no  answer  has 
been   given   and   no   answer   can  be  given ;  I  mean,  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes 
from  Nundcomar,  who    had   been   charged   with   receiving  Eeappoint- 
bribes  from  Munny  Begum,  when,  by  the  unfortunate  act  of  Munnyf 
God  which  happened  in  that  country,  when  by  the  death  of  Rlf^oor.*1 
Colonel  Monson  and  General  Clavering  he  was  restored  to  dass  con- . 
real  power,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  that  power  was  to  restore  dence  of  Mr. 
Munny  Begum  to  that  situation  from  which,  with  the  appro-  gvdit!ngl 
bation  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Company,  she  had  been 
deposed.     To  restore  Munny  Begum  and  Raja  Goordass ! 
This  would  have  been  an  act  substantially  criminal  in  my 
opinion  in  any  person  ;  but  what  was  it  in  Mr.  Hastings  ? — 
a  direct  avowal  of  those  bribes  and  those  presents  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  Hastings  knew  that  it  had  been  urged  against  him 
that  Nundcomar — for  in  this  purpose  Nundcomar  and  Raja 
Goordass  may  be  identified — had  charged  him  with  a  bribe 
in  1772,  at  the  time  of  investing  the  Begum  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Nawab.  He  knew  that  a  letter  had  been 
produced — whether  true  or  false,  but  which  he  had  the  means 
of  falsifying  if  it  were  false,  and  he  did  not  falsify — from 
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siderable presents,  or  given  him  considerable  bribes.  He 
knew  that  this  had  been  stated  by  Nundcomar  ;  that  this  had 
been  stated  by  Munny  Begum.  He  had  himself  transmitted 
a  letter  where  it  was  mentioned  as  a  fact  alluded  to  in  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Goring,  Chyton  Durr,  and  Raja 
Goordass  himself,  that  these  bribes  had  been  given.  What 
does  he  do  ?  Does  he  feel  that  indignation  that  a  person 
would  naturally  have  felt  at  a  profligate  woman  and  a  wicked 
minister  coming  to  accuse  him  of  receiving  bribes  of  which 
he  was  innocent,  or  presents  which  he  could  not  receive  ac- 
cording to  law  and  his  duty  ?  What  does  he  do  ?  Does  he 
declare  these  people  wholly  unworthy,  and  strike  them  out 
of  the  lists  of  persons  that  ever  could  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Company?  No;  quite  the  contrary.  The 
moment  he  regains  his  power,  the  first  act  of  his  power  is  to 
reinstate  his  accusers  in  situations  of  great  public  trust, 
power  and  emolument,  either  as  a  reward  of  the  former 
bribe  or  as  a  means  of  repressing  and  preventing  any  future 
discovery  of  it — or,  possibly,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
new  ones. 

But  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  that  act  with  innocence? 
Have  the  Counsel  attempted  it  ?  No ;  they  have  followed 
that  excellent  precept  which,  though  it  is  a  precept  given  for 
poetry,  is  much  more  applicable  to  the  great  question  we 
are  discussing. 

["  Et  quse 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit."] 

When  he  comes  upon  the  subject  of  the  re-appointment  of 
Raja  Goordass,  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  his  abilities  and 
ingenuity  furnished  him  nothing  solid — no,  nothing  even 
specious — to  state  to  your  Lordships,  in  which  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  stated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  as 
consistent  with  innocence — as  consistent  with  honour ;  and 
therefore  what  does  he  do  ?  He  follows  that  excellent  ex- 
ample of  his  client  at  Calcutta,  and  treats  it  with  complete 
silence  \ 

Many  of  your  Lordships  have  been  or  are  in  situations  of 
trust  in  this  country.  Most  of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  just  character  for  purity  which  the  great 
officers  of  this  country  have,  yet  there  are  absurd  and  misled 
people  who  may  believe  the  contrary,  and  have  had  the 
audacity  at  different  times,  through  different  channels,  to  offer 
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improper  modes  of  applications  to  persons  in  great  offices.  20  MAT  179 1. 
What  has  been  done  upon  such  an  occasion?     We  all  know  case  of  the 
that,  near  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  a  noble  Duke,  Grafton. 
whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  this  house — I  mean  the  Duke  of 
Grafton — had  some  proposition  of  an  improper  kind  made  to 
him.     Did  anybody  suppose  that  that  lessened  the  character 
of  the  noble  Duke  in  any  degree  ?    No ;  his  character  did 
then  and  always  will  stand  deservedly  high  and  deservedly 
esteemed  in  this  country.     But  did  he  employ  the  man  who 
had  offended  him  thus  ?     No  ;  quite  the  reverse.     He  pro- 
secuted him  for  the  attempt ;  and  publicly  proved,  what  un- 
doubtedly in   his   situation   wanted  no   proof,  that    he   was 
above  any  corruption  of  so  base  and  dishonourable  a  kind. 

But  supposing  he  had  not  gone  that  length ;  supposing  he 
had  done,  what  possibly  many  others  in  similar  situations 
may  have  done — treated  an  attempt  of  that  kind  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved  ?  I  will  put  it  to  your  Lordships  : — if 
any  person — a  Secretary  of  State  or  other  great  officer  in  this 
country — had  had  such  an  application,  he  might  have  done 
as  the  Duke  of  Grafton  did — have  rejected  it  and  have  pro- 
secuted the  person  who  made  the  offer  ;  but  this,  I  believe, 
would  be  the  first  thing  he  would  do — he  would  make  a 
minute  of  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  that  application, 
and,  in  case  it  could,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  person,  pos- 
sibly have  escaped  his  memory,  he  would  give  it  his  secretary 
or  some  other  confidential  person,  and  say — "Take  care 
that  no  application  from  that  person  shall  ever  be  attended 
to."  That  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  any  man  of  honour. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  ? 

He  might  say,  "  it  is  not  true  that  Munny  Begum  has 
offered  me  a  bribe."  May  be  not;  but  it  is  in  evidence 
before  your  Lordships  that  she  said  she  had ;  that,  in  a  paper 
purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum — I  will  not 
strain  it  one  bit — that,  in  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
from  Munny  Begum,  it  is  stated  that  she  had  given  money 
to  Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  proved  that  Nundcomar  stated  he 
had  given  money  to  Mr.  Hastings.  What  does  Mr.  Hastings 
do  ?  Not  pursue  the  rule  which  would  be  obvious,  and 
say, — "  It  may  not  be  worth  my  while  to  go  into  a  public 
inquiry  upon  the  subject,  but  I  will  at  least  avoid  sus- 
picion. It  shall  be  my  object  that  neither  Munny  Begum 
nor  Rajah  Goordass  shall  be  employed,  during  my  admi- 
nistration ;  or,  at  least,  not  till  I  have  been  completely  cleared 
of  the  accusation  which  now  stands,  either  against  me  for 
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20  MAT  1794.  accepting  a  bribe,  or  against  them  for  the  still  worse  crime 
of  having  imputed  a  bribe  to  me  of  which  they  know  I  am 
perfectly  innocent." 

I  have  put  the  case  as  if  there  was  positively  a  letter  from 
Munny  Begum  ;  but  I  beg  to  be  considered  as  not  stretching 
that  one  inch  beyond  the  point  to  which  it  will  fairly  go. 
Suppose  the  letter  not  to  be  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum:  it 
is  in  evidence  before  you  that  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
a  letter  from  Munny  Begum  was  brought  before  the  Council. 
I  will  suppose  it  a  forgery  —  that  it  is  a  letter  of  which 
Munny  Begum  never  heard  ;  what  then  ?  Could  your  Lord- 
ships believe  that,  such  a  forgery  having  been  produced 
upon  the  Council  table,  an  account  of  it  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  England,  the  Directors  knowing  of  its  supposed 
existence,  the  House  of  Commons  knowing  it,  the  people  of 
England  knowing  it,  Mr.  Hastings  in  such  a  situation  should 
reappoint  Munny  Begum,  without  previously  putting  this 
question  to  her  :  —  "  There  was  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
yours:  state  whether  it  is  yours  or  not.  If  it  is  true  it 
was  yours,  answer  to  me  for  the  false  accusation  which  you 
have  lodged  against  me  ;  why  you  have  charged  me  with  the 
receipt  of  sums  which  neither  you  disbursed  nor  I  received. 
If  it  is  a  falsehood,  let  us  have  your  declaration  at  least  that 
it  is  a  falsehood.  Let  us,  if  possible,  detect  the  authors  of  that 
forgery  ;  and,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  Nundcomar,  who  has  been 
executed  for  a  crime  of  a  similar  nature,  let  us  prove  that  it 
is  a  forgery  ;  and  do  not  think  I  can  appoint  you  to  an  office 
of  trust  while  there  remains  an  accusation,  purporting  to 
come  from  you,  which  I  have  never  contradicted,  and  which 
you,  it  seems,  are  not  ready  to  disown  and  prove  to  be  the 
forgery  which  it  is  ?  "  I  say  he  must  have  put  that  to 
Munny  Begum.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he 
should  not  ;  unless  he  be  that  which  is  in  other  parts  stated 
to  be  the  reverse  of  his  character  —  unless  he  be  a  man 
wholly  indifferent  about  his  reputation,  and  indifferent  about 
it  in  some  of  these  nice  points  that  touch  men  of  honour 
most  nicely  —  pecuniary  corruption. 

This  woman  under  these  circumstances  he  appoints  to  this 
trust,  responsibility  and  confidence  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
^rst  acts  e  ^Oes  after  he  reassuines  the  power.  He  appoints, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  step-mother  instead  of  the  mother 
or  uncle.  The  appointment  of  Goordass  was  in  effect  the 
appointment  of  Nundcomar,  who,  according  to  his  subsequent 
opinions,  was  a  man  wholly  unworthy  of  trust.  He  was 
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rewarding  him  before  he  had  done  anything  worthy  of  20  MAT  1794. 
reward,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Company  ;  putting 
him  in  the  place  of  his  son — a  place  of  power  and  trust ; 
giving  thirty-two  lacs,  when  the  Company  ordered  him  to 
give  only  sixteen ;  hearing  constantly  from  the  Council  the 
reproaches  of  his  bribes,  and  yet  never  venturing  to  deny 
them  upon  honour  or  upon  oath ;  and,  lastly,  he  reappoints 
the  Begum  and  Raja  Goordass,  after  the  accusations  that 
had  been  laid  against  him,  to  offices  of  power  and  trust, 
and  that  in  the  direct  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
pany who  had  dispossessed  them  of  these  offices  !  How  these 
things  can  be  consistent  with  innocence  I  leave  your  Lord- 
ships to  determine,  and  whether  it  is  not  the  precise  conduct 
that  must  be  the  natural  consequence  of  guilt,  and  that 
conduct  which  it  is  morally  impossible  could  have  been  the 
conduct  of  innocence  and  honour. 

I  need  not,  my  Lords,  further  observe,  upon  this  part  of  ofhtheseepre- 
the  business,  that  it  is  altogether  free  from  the  observations  sentscri- 
which  are  made  upon  the  subsequent  part,  and  that,  if  your 
Lordships  are  satisfied  that  these  presents  or  bribes — call 
them  what  you  will — were  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  they  were  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Com- 
pany at  least ;  that,  if  these  were  taken,  they  were  presents  in 
the  sense  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  admit  to  be 
illegal  and  criminal,  and  not  in  the  sense  which  they  have 
endeavoured  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Charge  to  defend. 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  Charge  which  relates  to 
presents  taken  subsequently  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.    And 
here  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  very  shortly  indeed  to  convince  the  Act  of 
your  Lordships  that  the  Act  does  bear  the  sense  which  we  Parhament- 
stated  at  the  outset  of  the  prosecution,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
perverted   to   that   sense   which   the   learned    Counsel  has 
endeavoured  to  impose  upon  it.     We  state  the  Act  to  be  Meaning 

i    i.  i_'u=l*  c  .LI  •*.      a  1^1      and  intent 

a  complete  prohibition  ot  the  receipt  ot  presents  by  the  of  the  Act. 
servants  of  the  Company.  The  Counsel  on  the  other  side 
state  it,  not  to  be  a  prohibition  of  receiving  presents  simpliciter, 
but  to  be  a  prohibition  of  receiving  presents  and  retaining 
them  for  their  own  use  and  benefit :  conceiving  that  it  is  still 
— or  rather,  that  it  was,  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  — legally 
competent  to  a  servant  of  the  Company  to  receive  money  in 
his  own  name,  privately,  and  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
donor  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  him,  the  receiver,  provided  he 
did  not  retain  that  sum,  but  afterwards  paid  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Company. 
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20  MAT  1794.  My  Lords,  I  will  trouble  you  but  shortly  upon  this.  I 
should  have  hoped  that  the  bare  statement  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  so  contrary  to  all  principles  of  common  sense,  all 
principles  of  morality — so  tending  directly  to  introduce  fraud 
and  corruption — so  tending  directly  to  provide  a  veil  and  a 
cover  for  every  fraudulent  practice  that  might  be  used — could 
never  have  passed  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain.  If  such 
an  act  had  passed,  I  think  the  true  title  for  it  would  have 
been — "  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  bribes  received  by  the 
servants  of  the  Company ;  an  Act  to  afford  a  veil,  a  pretence, 
and  a  colouring  to  any  such  servants  of  the  Company  as 
might  at  different  times  be  disposed  to  receive  money."  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  no  such  absurd  Act  passed.  The  Legislature 
passed  an  Act  express  and  distinct  as  English  words  can 
make  it.  My  Lords,  when  I  heard  the  statement  of  the 
learned  Counsel  on  this  Act,  being  naturally  inclined  to 
credit  statements  made  in  public  especially,  I  conceived  that 
he  stated  it  fairly,  and,  according  to  his  statement  of  it,  I  dif- 
fered with  him  with  respect  to  the  interpretation.  I  thought 
that  he  stated  it  thus  : — that  the  Act  prohibited  persons  from 
receiving  presents,  either  by  themselves  or  others,  for  their  use 
and  benefit ;  and  that  he  meant  to  connect  that  clause  "  for 
their  use  and  benefit "  with  the  whole  of  the  sentence,  and 
that  he  meant  to  say,  that,  when  an  Act  says,  I  shall 
neither  receive  by  myself  or  by  another  for  my  use  and 
benefit,  that  these  words  "  use  and  benefit "  apply  to  the 
first  part  of  the  clause,  in  which  he  is  forbidden  to  receive  by 
himself,  equally  as  to  that  part  of  the  clause  in  which  he  is 
forbidden  to  receive  by  another.  I  thought  that  a  strained 
construction  of  the  Act ;  for,  if  the  Act  had  been  so  worded, 
I  should  have  said  the  meaning  of  it  is  clearly  this : — that  I 
should  not  receive  by  myself  nor  by  any  other  for  my  use  and 
benefit :  in  other  words,  I  should  neither  receive  by  myself 
nor  any  agent  for  me.  And,  taking  the  words  of  the  Act 
upon  the  gentleman's  statement  of  it,  and  giving  him  credit 
for  a  fair  statement,  as  I  certainly  did  so  late  as  this  morn- 
ing— I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  for  I  ought  to  have  been 
completely  master  of  the  subject  before,  I  did  come  down 
to  this  Hall  prepared  to  argue  that  if  the  words  had  been  as 
stated  by  the  gentleman,  if  the  words  had  been — "  not  to 
receive  by  themselves  or  others  for  their  use  and  benefit," — 
the  fair  construction  was,  to  apply  these  words,  "to  their 
use  and  benefit,"  merely  to  receipt  by  others,  and  that  it  is 
in  another  way  describing  agency,  and  to  say,  that  a  person 
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should  not  receive  by  himself  or  others.     When  I  did  come  20  MAT  1794. 
down  to  this  Hall,  not  having  this  statute  at  home,  my  first  MisqiioTa- 
duty  was  to  look  at  it  here,  and  when  I  did  look  at  it  I  found  Actn0°i  thl 
to  my  great  satisfaction  that  the  words  were  not  those  thatp,artof, 

_TT1  T  .  Counsel. 

were  stated  by  the  gentleman.  When  1  say  satisfaction  at 
this,  I  do  not  mean  the  satisfaction  of  having  surprised  him 
in  any  inaccuracy,  but  I  mean  so,  because  it  saved  me  the 
trouble  of  an  argument  which  might  be  long,  and  your  Lord- 
ships the  trouble  of  attending  to  it.  The  words  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  therefore  leave  no  room  for  a  construction  upon 
the  subject,  either  of  the  sort  the  honourable  gentleman 
applied  to  it,  or  the  sort  which  it  might  have  been  my  purpose 
to  have  applied  to  it. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  August,  1774  [no  person  holding  or  exercising 
any  civil  or  military  office  under  the  Crown  or  the  said  united  Com- 
pany in  the  East  Indies,  shall  accept,  receive  or  take,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  himself  or  any  other  person  or  persons  on  his  behalf,  or  for 
his  use  or  benefit,  of  and  from  any  of  the  Indian  princes  or  powers,  or 
their  ministers  or  agents,  or  any  of  the  natives  of  Asia,  any  present, 
gift,  donation,  gratuity  or  reward,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  upon  any 
account  or  on  any  pretence  whatsoever;  or  any  promise  or  engagement 
for  any  present,  gift,  donation,  gratuity  or  reward]  ;  and  if  any  person 
holding  or  exercising,  etc." 

So  that  the  words  were  not  as  the  gentleman  stated  them, 
but  there  is  a  disjunctive — and  an  emphatical  disjunctive — 
in  the  case,  and  the  words  are,  that  he  should  not  receive, 
"  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  on  his  behalf,  or  for  his  use  or  benefit ;"  not  saying 
that  he  should  not  in  the  first  instance  receive  for  his  use 
and  benefit,  but  it  is  by  way  of  drawing  the  line  stricter,  and 
of  avoiding  all  possible  evasion — but  he  should  not  take  by 
another,  not  only  in  his  behalf  directly,  but  what  may  ulti- 
mately or  circuitously  be  for  his  use  or  benefit.  So  that 
that  clause  is  meant  to  draw  the  line  stricter  ;  that  he  should 
not  take  by  another,  in  any  indirect  manner,  for  his  use  or 
benefit. 

These   very   words  of    the    clause   which   are  meant  to  Perversion 
bind    the  cord   tighter,    to   prevent   and  to  anticipate   the  ing. sr 
possibility   of  any  evasion  of  any   nature  whatever — these 
words   are    tortured    by   the    learned   gentleman    by    the 
inaccurate  omission  of  the   word  "or;"  they  are  tortured 
to  be,  not,  as  I  stated  them  to   be,   words   to   make  the 
clause  more  binding  and  to  extend  it  to  two  more  possible 
cases,  they  are  taken  to  be,  not  a  restriction   of  a  person 
by  the  operation  of  the  clause,    but   a   virtual  permission 

VOL  IV.  N 
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20  MAT  1794.  for  any  man  to  take,  provided  he  does  not  take  directly 
for  his  own  use  and  benefit;  perverting,  not  only  all  the 
sense  which  philology  teaches  us  of  words,  but  going  as 
contrary  to  the  popular  as  to  the  more  learned  sense 
of  the  words  ;  this  word  "  or "  meaning  in  this  case  ex- 
actly by  its  application  what  that  conjunction  does  mean 
— a  disjunctive ;  and,  as  applied  in  this  case,  meaning  to 
state  a  further  case  in  which  this  is  prohibited,  and  not 
meaning  to  limit  the  case  before  stated  in  which  it  was 
before  prohibited.  It  does  not  say,  you  shall  not  take  that 
directly  or  indirectly  on  your  own  behalf,  for  your  own 
use  or  benefit ;  because  it  might  have  been  argued,  though 
I  think  falsely,  that  that  was  a  limitation  of  the  anterior 
prohibition,  because  they  were  words  added  to  it.  But 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  a  disjunctive,  and  it  says,  you  shall  not 
take  it  in  that  case  nor  in  another  case  which  I  will  state. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  extension  of  the  prohibition  beyond  what 
is  contained  in  the  words  before.  These  were  added  to 
another  case,  and  are  not  a  limitation  of  the  restriction 
within  what  had  been  before  limited.  Suppose  the  words 
had  run  thus,  for  instance — "  no  person  shall  accept,  receive 
or  take,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself,  or  any  other  person 
on  his  behalf,"  without  these  words  "  of  or  from  any  of  the 
Indian  princes  or  powers  ;"  would  they  then  have  contended 
that  any  of  these  presents  could  be  taken  ?  They  have  not 
contended,  and  I  should  think  it  impossible  they  should. 

Then  I  ask  your  Lordships,  upon  every  principle  of 
grammatical  construction,  whether  you  take  it,  as  I  said, 
learnedly  or  popularly,  whether  you  consider  an  Act  of 
Parliament  with  the  learned  or  according  to  the  popular 
meanings,  if,  when  I  am  distinctly  prohibited  by  law  from 
doing  so  and  so,  you  add  "  or  "  to  it  afterwards,  whether  that 
must  not  be  an  extension  of  the  prohibition,  and  not  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  anterior  prohibition  which  existed  in  the 
former  sentence  ?  It  is  a  point  so  plain  I  feel  a  difficulty  in 
arguing  it,  because,  when  I  have  stated  it,  I  state  that  which 
is  a  self-evident  rule,  and  which  cannot  be  so  well  illustrated 
or  elucidated  as  by  stating  it  in  the  case  itself  and  upon  its 
simple  principles — that,  when  I  have  prohibited  a  thing, 
whatever  I  add  by  disjunctions  afterwards  states  something 
else  that  is  prohibited,  and  cannot  limit  or  restrain  the  sense 
of  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  and  limit  the  prohibition 
contained  in  it. 

I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  what 
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was  said  in  the  outset  upon  the  question  of  these  presents —  20  MAY  1794. 

that,  if  it  were  not  that  the  crime  of  misdemeanour  is  not 

like  that  of  felony  or  of  treason,  or  other  Crimes  to  which 

there  is  an  appropriate  punishment — if  it  were  not  for  the 

nature  of  the  crime  of  misdemeanour,  I  should  have  troubled 

your  Lordships  in  summing  up  this  evidence  some  years 

since,  and  I  should  trouble  your  Lordships  now,  with  very 

little  indeed ;  because  I  contend  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 

but  to  produce  Mr.  Hastings'  letters,  stating  the  receiving  Mr.  Hast- 

these  presents,  and  from  that  moment  your  Lordships  cannot,  mfssion  of 

without  a  violation  of  that  sacred  honour  which  binds  you  Of  presents. 

to  do  justice — you  cannot  pronounce  otherwise  than  guilty 

Upon  this  Charge. 

But,  my  Lords,  that  is  not  all.     If  it  were  felony,  the  law  variable 
prescribes  the  punishment :  the  same  of  treason.     But,  when  mlsdemeL 
a  man  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  the  punishment  may  be  nours- 
heavier  or  lighter  according  to  the  circumstances  that  attend 
the  crime  ;    and  I  am  very  Avilling  to  admit  that,  though 
Mr.  Hastings  would   be   guilty  and  deserve  a  grave  and 
severe  punishment  indeed,  if  we  had  nothing  more  to  say 
upon  the  subject,  and  if  we  only  proved  the  simple  receipt 
of  this  money,  and  admitted  that  he  received  it  with  the  in- 
tentions which  are  stated,  and  applied  it  to  the  uses  to  which 
he  should  afterwards  have  applied  it,  though  in  such  a  case 
he  would  be  liable  to — and  I  hope  in  your  Lordships'  justice 
he  would  receive — a  severe,  an  exemplary,  punishment,  I 
admit  that  it  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  less  crime 
than  that  which  we  do  impute  to   him  and  have  proved 
against  him — I  mean,  the  receipt  of  this  for  corrupt  pur-  Circum- 
poses ;  in  many  instances,  without  any  intention  whatever  aggravation 
of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  Company  ;  in  none  of 
them  absolutely  proved  to  be  for  that  intention ;  and.  in  many  charge, 
of  them,  attended  with  circumstances  which  prove  to  any 
rational  mind  that  they  were  received  for  his  own  use — for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  himself,  and  not  of  serving  the 
Company. 

But,  for  fear  of  being  supposed  to  have  given  an  inch  of 
ground  upon  the  construction  of  this  Act,  I  beg  to  say  that 
all  I  offered  to  your  Lordships  formerly,  and  do  now  offer, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  matter  of  aggravation.  The  Charge  is 
not  necessary  for  the  verdict,  and  if  this  were  before  a 
common  court  of  law,  instead  of  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment— if  it  were  in  a  case  in  which  the  jury  were  to  find  a 
verdict  and  the  court  to  pronounce  the  sentence,  I  would 

N  2 
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upon  the  subject  of  his  intention  of  reserving  it  to  himself. 
I  should  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  finding  him  guilty, 
to  prove  he  received  it  contrary  to  the  statute  ;  and  I  would 
produce,  in  aggravation  of  that  charge,  before  those  who 
are  to  apportion  the  sentence  to  the  guilt,  the  evidence 
which  we  have  produced ;  and  I  should  comment  upon  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  received  the  presenta  and  the 
use  he  intended  to  make  of  them.  My  Lords,  the  re- 
maining presents  are  many  in  number;  several  of  them 
stand  upon  grounds  similar  and  some  upon  grounds  some- 
what distinct.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  my  being  able  to 
.  finish  to-day  is  out  of  the  question,  and  as  this  makes  a 
natural  division  of  the  subject,  that  perhaps  your  Lordships 
would  wish  me  stop  here: — otherwise  I  am  ready  to 
go  on. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  RIGHT 
HONOURABLE  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX,  MANAGER 
FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  REPLY  UPON 
THE  SIXTH,  SEVENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH,  AR- 
TICLES OF  THE  CHARGE,  RELATING  TO  PRE- 
SENTS ;  21  MAY,  1794. 

MY  LORDS, — Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  matter  upon  21  MAT  1794. 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  trouble  your  Lordships,  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  to  remove  some  confusion  that  may  have  arisen, 
possibly,  in  your  Lordships'  minds,  from  a  circumstance 
which  is  somewhat  singular,  but  which  in  my  opinion  does 
not  affect  the  reasoning  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  ques- 
tion :  I  mean,  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  the  1 3th  of  the  King.  I  meant  undoubtedly 
to  quote  perfectly  fairly  the  manner  in  which  the  learned 
Counsel  on  the  other  side  have  stated  and  argued  that  pro- 
position. I  have  since  some  doubts  suggested  to  me  whether 
I  have  done  so.  I  have  looked  again  into  the  business,  and  Mistake  of 
I  find  that  the  confusion  arises  from  this  circumstance  ; — we  to  the  sec- 
stated  Mr.  Hastings  to  have  acted  in  disobedience  to  the 
24th  section  of  that  Act :  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side, 
from  the  word  "  Governor  General "  being  mentioned  in 
the  23d  section,  concluded  that  it  was  to  the  23d  section 
which  we  applied.  All  their  reasoning,  therefore,  has  gone 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  23d  section,  the  wording  of 
which  is  somewhat,  though  I  am  confident  not  materially, 
different  from  the  wording  of  the  24th  section.  In  the 
wording  of  the  23d  section,  the  words,  "  for  his  or  their  use 
and  benefit  "  do  precede  the  words  "  or  on  his  behalf."  In 
the  24th  it  is  the  reverse :  it  is  "  on  his  behalf,  or  for  his 
use  and  benefit." 

That  there  can  be  no  material  difference  from  the  placing  of 
these  words  your  Lordships  will  see  in  a  moment ;  because, 
if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  import  of  the  words  "  on  his 
behalf/'  it  is  as  much  forbidden  in  the  23d  section  to  take  a 
present  on  his  behalf,  though  aided  by  the  disjunctive  "  or," 
as  if  it  had  appeared  in  the  first  part  of  the  clause.  But,  in 
order  to  relieve  your  Lordships  from  all  trouble  that  may 
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attend  an  investigation  of  these  words,  we  think  we  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  contend  that  the  Governor  General  was 
as  much  bound  to  obey  the  24th  section  of  that  Act  as  he 
was  the  23d  ;  for,  though  the  Governor  is  named  in  the  23d 
anc*  not  ^  tne  24t^  secti°n»  tne  24tn  section  applies  to 
the  comprehensive  description  of  "  every  man  who  bears  " 
—  I  believe  the  words  are  —  "any  civil  or  military  office  in 
India,  either  under  the  Crown  or  under  the  Company." 
And  therefore,  if  the  construction  which  I  have  put  upon 
the  24th  section  be  a  good  and  valid  one,  the  Governor 
General,  being  a  civil  servant  under  the  Company  in  India, 
was  equally  bound  to  obey  the  24th  as  he  was  the  23d 
section  of  the  same  Act,  And  the  only  reason  I  have 
for  troubling  you  with  these  few  words  upon  the  subject 
is,  lest  it  should  be  conceived  possible  that  I  had  an  in- 
tention of  .doing  that  which  was  perfectly  foreign  to  my 
mind  —  that  I  was  misrepresenting  or  arguing  from  any 
misquotation  of  what  the  Counsel  had  said  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  the  24th  section  I  relied  upon  when  I  summed 
up  this  business  formerly,  and  the  24th  section  which  I 
relied  upon  through  the  whole  of  this  business  ;  and,  by 
looking  at  page  967  of  the  printed  Minutes,  you  will  find  it 
eo  stated.  I  shall,  therefore,  say  no  more  upon  the  con- 
struction of  this  Act,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  your 
Lordships  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  an  Act  prohibiting, 
not  the  retaining  presents  for  his  own  use,  but  prohibiting 
the  receiving  presents,  by  Mr.  Hastings  or  any  other 
servant  of  the  Company. 

But,  my  Lords,  before  I  quit  this  subject  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  I  would  wish  your  Lordships  to  advert  to  Mr. 
Hastings'  Defence  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  upon  this  particular 
point.  Without  admitting  that  he  has  acted  in  violation  of 
the  law,  he  contends  that  such  a  violation  would  be,  if  not 
justifiable.  at  least  excusable  ;  because  we  must  consider,  not 

w  •          »  n        •  11  i  i 

what  the  Act  really  imports  only,  but  what  was  the  con- 
struction which  he  must  naturally  have  put  upon  such  an 
Act.  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  that  ignorantia  legis 
neminem  excusat  ;  —  of  the  solid  foundation  of  that  principle, 
which  if  it  were  not  to  prevail,  every  case  of  disobedience  of 
an  Act  would  remain  almost  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  the 
Act  had  never  passed  ;  because  it  always  might  be  pleaded, 
and  in  many  cases  it  might  be  contended  with  some  plausi- 
jbility,  that  the  delinquent  had  put  a  different  construction 
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upon  the  Act  than  that  which  the  words  naturally  import,  21  MAY  1794. 
and  which  the  Legislature  had  given  to  it  at  the  time  they 
passed  it.  This  is  a  matter  so  universally  recognised  that 
the  Defendant  in  his  Defence  thinks  fit  to  acknowledge  and 
recognise  it;  but,  he  says,  that  must  apply  to  a  case  in  which 
there  is  room  and  means  for  information ;  that  he  had  no 
means  of  any  such  information,  and  that  his  error,  if  it  were 
one,  was  therefore  excusable. 

He  states  further  that,  if  he  has  been  in  an  error,  he  nas  ^lenceoT" 
been  in  an  error  upon  this  subject  in  common  with  all  other  the  error, 
persons  "  with  whom" — as  he  emphatically  expresses  it — 
"  he  either  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  or  correspond- 
ing ;"  and  consequently,  I  suppose,  the  inference  meant  to 
be  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  Defence  is,  that,  if  his  miscon- 
struction— supposing  it  to  be  one — of  that  statute  will  not 
be  a  justification  of  him,  at  least  it  ought  to  be  considered  as 
some  decree  of  an  excuse  and  an  extenuation  of  the  crime  of 

o 

disobedience  to  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

I  wish  your  Lordships  to  attend  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' Defence  upon  this  point ;  and,  harsh  as  it  may  sound,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  observe,  both  with  respect  to  this  part  of 
the  Defence  and  with  respect  to  other  parts  to  which  here- 
after I  may  be  obliged  to  allude,  that  Mr.  Hastings  in  his 
Defence — it  is  in  this  case  a  species  of  fact  and  not  of  law, 
for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  argument  of  how  far  and 
to  what  degree  ignorance  does  excuse,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
his  fact  of  whether  he  could  be  in  that  state  of  ignorance 
which  he  would  wish  your  Lordships  to  suppose — that,  in  all  Falsehood  of 
that  he  states,  in  point  of  fact,  upon  the  subject,  there  is  not 
one  word  of  truth,  but  the  direct  contrary  is  proved, 
unanswerably  and  irrefragably  proved,  by  the  evidence  upon 
your  Lordships'  table.  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships  the 
words  of  the  Defence.  Part  of  the  reasoning  is  singular  ; 
but  the  facts  I  wish  your  Lordships  particularly  to  attend  to 
with  respect  to  having  violated  the  Act  of  Parliament 

"  I  do  by  no  means  [admit  that  I  have  done  it.     That  depends  not  Extract 
upon  what  I  have  done,  but  upon  what  your  Lprdships  may  do — that  is,  fromMr.( 
upon  what  construction   your  Lordships  may  put  upon  the  disputed  c^faceT' 
clause.    I  can  only  say  that  I  interpreted  it  to  the  best  of  my  judgment ; 
and,  if  I  have  erred,  I  have  done  so  in  common  with  many  others.     No 
person  ever  suggested  to  me  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  deprived  the 
Company  of  the  right  of  receiving  the  customary  presents,  till  I  heard 
that  interpretation  from  some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.     My 
Lords,  I  should  think  it  impossible  for  your  Lordships  to  fix  any  crimi- 
nality upon  incurable  ignorance.      I  say  incurable,   for  though   your 
Lordships  should  punish  me  in  the  severest  manner  for  this  mistake,  the 
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you  can  never  give  a  common  understanding  the  powers  of  diving  into 
the  latent  meaning  of  an  obscure  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  clause 
of  which  its  real  but  latent  meaning  is  at  variance  with  its  grammatical 
construction.  But  a  criminality  of  this  nature  must  depend  as  well 
upon  the  understanding  of  the  judges  as  of  the  party  accused  ;  for  it  is 
possible  that  his  interpretation  mav  be  right  and  theirs  wrong. 

"  But,  my  Lords,  I  have  two  observations  to  make,  either  of  which 
alone  would  be  a  full  answer  to  the  point  of  criminality.  First,  that 
there  can  be  no  criminality  in  unavoidable  error;  for,  though  it  is  a 
maxim  in  law  that  ignorance  is  no  excuse,  it  goes  upon  this  supposition 
that  information  was  possible,  which  in  my  case  it  was  not.  Secondly, 
that  commtrais  error  facit  jus;  for  everybody  that  I  had  occasion  to  con- 
verse or  correspond  with  seemed  to  understand  the  clause  in  the  same 
light  as  I  did.  I  must  here  conclude  my  comment  upon  this  Article, 
with  again  declaring  the  purity  of  my  intentions  ;  that  I  accepted  the 
presents  for  the  good  of  my  employers  ;  and  that  I  employed  them  in 
their  service,  at  a  time  when  the  Government  cf  India  was  distressed] 
beyond  the  power  of  description."* 


Lordships  will  here  observe  that  he  states  again 
more  distinctly  the  impossibility  that  he  had  of  information 
jipon  this  subject.      lie  says:  —  "every  body  that   I    had 
occasion  to  converse  or  to  correspond  with  seemed  all  to 
understand  the  clause  in  the  same  light  that  I  did."     Now  I 
Mr.  Hast-     ask  the  Defendant  only  this  question  :  —  Had  he  occasion 
t°  converse  with  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson    and 
^n  Francis  ?    Kfad  ne  occasion  to  correspond  with  the  court 
-      -•  '•'••,  of  Director??     Ho  seems  to  have  used  these  words  as  if  for 
Mr.  Francis;  the  purpose  of  affixing  falsehood  to  this  declaration  of  his  : 
he  says:  —  "all  tlpse  with  whom   I   conversed   considered 
it  so." 

General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis, 
with  whom  he  had  daily  opportunities  and  with  whom  his 
duty  daily  forced  him  to  converse,  did  express  a  different 
sense  of  the  Act.  All  with  whom  he  corresponded,  he  says, 
expressed  the  same  sense  he  now  endeavours  to  put  upon  it. 
cSortyf  Di  ^e  court  °f  Directors,  with  whom  he  did  not  occasionally, 
rectors.  but  with  whom  he  was  in  duty  bound  constantly  to  cor- 
respond, did  give  their  sanction  to  the  sense  put  upon  the 
Act  by  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis  ; 
and  therefore  those  with  whom  he  did  converse,  those  with 
whom  he  did  correspond,  did  the  very  reverse  of  what  he 
says.  They  did  not  seem  to  understand  it  in  the  light  in 


*  Address  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  defence  upon  the  several  Articles  of  the 
Charge;  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  2d  of  June  1791.  Printed  in  the 
present  publication,  vol.  ii.  p.  503. 
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which  he  now  pretends,  but  did  specifically  declare  their  21  MAT  1794. 
understanding  of  it  in  the  way  in  which  the  Managers  in 
this  box  contend  that  it  should  be  understood. 

My  Lords,  for  this  purpose  I  must  refer  you  to  the  printed 
Minutes  of  the  Evidence,  page  1261. — 

"  The  Managers  for  the  Commons  stated,  they  next  proceed  to  show 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  Directors  that,  even  when  small 
presents  were  taken  and  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Company  it  was  a 
thing  that  ought  not  to  be  done." 

We  stated  this  evidence  for  the  mere  purpose  of  showing 
the  opinion  of  the  court  of  Directors,  but,  in  the  course  of 
showing  that  opinion,  we  showed  those  facts  which  contradict 
the  recent  assertion  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

"  At  a  Council,  present  the  Honourable  Warren  Hastings,  Governor  The  legality 
General,  President,  Lieutenant-General  John  Clavering,  Richard  Barwell,  of  receiving 
T>I_-V  «?  •  T?  f~<  i  i  >f  •  j-  j  jj  presents  dis- 

Fhilip  rrancis,  hsqs. ;  Colonel  Alonson  indisposed,  cussed  by 

I  was  wrong  when  I  used  his  name ; — I  find  General 
Clavering  and  Mr.  Francis; — 

"  The  Governor  lays  before  the  board  two  bags ;  one  containing  146 
gold  mohrs,  the  other  containing  327  rupees  of  different  sorts,  which 
were  presented  to  him  in  nizzers,  by  different  persons,  from  the  1st  of 
August  to  the  31st  of  October.  He  has  not  thought  it  proper  to  dis- 
continue the  custom,  but  has  accepted  the  presents  on  behalf  of  the 
Company ;  meaning  to  deliver  for  their  use,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the 
sums  so  received  by  him  in  the  course  of  it,  which  in  his  opinion  will  be 
preferable  to  an  abrupt  rejection  of  such  offers,  which  are  intended  by 
immemorial  usage  as  pledges  of  respect  and  submission  and  accepted  as 
an  implied  assurance  of  protection.  He  submits  his  intention  in  this 
respect  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  and  will  readily  correct  it,  if  they 
shall  deem  the  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  to  prescribe  a  general 
rule  of  conduct  more  conformable  to  the  design  and  letter  of  the  late  Act 
of  Parliament." 

By  which  it  would  seem,  my  Lords,  if  even  his  opinion 
were  the  opinion  upon  which  I  was  relying,  that  he  had 
adverted  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  view  in  which 
we  advert  to  it ;  and  that  it  struck  him,  even  at  that  time, 
that  the  rejection  of  these  nazars,  instead  of  accepting  them 
for  the  use  of  the  Company,  might  be  more  conformable  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  However, 
this  may  be  stated  to  be  only  a  suggestion  and  not  a 
determined  opinion  given  by  him. 

"  Ordered,  that  the  money  be  sent  to  the  cash  and  carried  in  account 
to  the  Company's  credit  under  the  head  of  nuzzers  ;  and  that  whatever 
sums  be  hereafter  tendered  to  the  Governor  be  received  and  credited  in  Adverse 
the  same  manner."    General  Clavering  now  speaks  : — "  The  General  con-  opinion  of 
ceiving  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  the  Governor  General  verinjtT*" 
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the  Indian  powers  or  any  powers  whatever,  he  has  strictly  complied  since 

his  arrival  here  both  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Act,  and  has 
accordingly  " — 

what  ? — transferred  to  the  use  of  the  Company  ? — No !  but 
has  accordingly — 

"  returned  all  the  presents  which  have  been  made  to  him." 
And  of  Mr.        Mr.  Francis  delivers  his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the 

Francis.         following  words  :_ 

"  I  have  not  yet  received,  nor  do  I  intend  to  accept  of,  any  nazar  or 
present  whatsoever.  The  prohibition  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  appears 
to  me  so  strict  that  I  think  no  choice  is  left  to  my  own  discretion. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  which  every  gentleman  will  judge  for  himself, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  the  least  impropriety  in  any  opinion  that 
may  differ  from  mine  upon  the  subject." 

Yet,  having  heard  this  opinion  of  General  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis,  the  Defendant  has — I  do 
not  know  what  to  call  it  but — the  audacity,  to  state  at  the 
bar  of  this  House,  that  all  with  whom  he  conversed  were  of 
opinion  with  him  that  this  Act  did  not  prohibit  the  receipt 
of  such  presents ;  that  all  with  whom  he  corresponded  were 
of  a  like  opinion  ;  and  that,  if  he  was  in  an  error,  it  was  an 
error  incurable,  because  it  was  upon  a  subject  in  which  he 
had  no  means  of  getting  further  information.  Mr.  Barwell 
delivers  in  a  minute  which,  undoubtedly,  does  not  contain 
any  opinion  resembling  that  which  we  profess,  or  General 
Clavering  or  Mr.  Francis  professed  upon  that  occasion. 

In  page  1262, 

Their  deter-       "  The  Commons  produced  evidence  to  show  that  the  Company  ap- 

mination  is    proved  of  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  last  read  in 

confirmed      r  .  •, 

by  the  court  evidence. 

of  Directors.  "  Read  the  following  extract  from  the  printed  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
beginning  page  971  of  the  same,  extract  of  a  separate  general  letter  from 
the  court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  General  and  Council  at  Fort 
William  in  Bengal,  dated  December,  1775  : — 

"  '  As  the  custom  of  receiving  complimentary  nizzers  or  presents  is  not 
only  liable  to  abuse,  but  is  also  contrary  to  the  late  Act  of  Parliament 
for  regxilating  Indian  affairs,  we  much  approve  the  determination  of  the 
majority  to  refuse  all  such  presents,  and  direct  that  strict  obedience  be 
paid  to  the  said  Act,  not  only  by  all  the  members  of  our  Council,  but 
by  every  person  in  our  service,  and  by  all  British  subjects  residing  in 
India  under  our  protection.' " 

Your  Lordships  will  advert  to  those  words, — that  they 
conceive  the  practice,  "  not  only  liable  to  abuse,  but  con- 
trary to  the  late  Act  for  regulating  Indian  affairs."  And 
then  Mr.  Hastings  says,  that,  not  only  from  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  but  those  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
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he  conceived  an  opinion  that  they  all  interpreted  the 2*  MAY  179*. 
Act  in  the  way  in  which  he  for  his  defence  is  forced  to 
interpret  it — that  the  receipt  of  presents  was  not  contrary 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  Act  only  meant  to 
prohibit  the  retaining  such  presents  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  receiver,  and  not  the  original  acceptance  of  them  ! 

I  really  am  sorry  that  I  am  in  a  stage  of  the  proceeding 
where  the  gentlemen  should  not  have  had,  at  least,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  upon  this  subject.  They  have  had  one ; 
they  were  wise  enough  to  neglect  it.  They  have  had  an  incompati- 

.,          ,,    ,.         °.         ,1  •  ••!  i  •    i  i  i  .    bilityofMr. 

opportunity  of  discussing  this  evidence,  which  was  brought,  Hastings' 
not  in  reply,  but  originally  in  the  beginning  of  the  prosecu-  the^dlnce 
tion.    They  heard  the  defence  of  their  client ;  they  heard  adduced, 
his  assertions.     They  were  too  wise  to  repeat  those  asser- 
tions or  to  found  any  argument  upon  them  whatever.     You 
had  those  matters  before  you  then,  and  it  is  not  attempted 
by  signs  or  tokens  to  convey  to  this  House  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  an  answer  to  this  evidence — that  your  Lord- 
ships will  be  deceived  ;  because,  if  ever  there  was  a  matter  of 
fact  plain,  if  ever   there  was  a  man  detected  in  absolute 
falsehood  more  clear  than  another,  it  is   this  Defendant  in 
this  part  of  his  Defence,  who  states  distinctly ; — 

"  Everybody  that  I  had  occasion  to  converse  or  correspond  with 
seemed  all  to  understand  the  clause  in  the  same  light  that  I  did,  which 
is,  that  it  is  not  a  prohibition  of  accepting,  but  a  prohibition  of  retain- 
ing for  his  own  use ;" 

And  yet  those  persons,  namely,  General  Clavering  and 
Mr.  Francis,  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  converse,  did 
directly  quite  the  contrary :  they  stated  the  receiving  such 
nazars  to  be  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament.  And  those 
with  whom  he  corresponded,  namely,  the  court  of  Directors, 
did  approve  of  that  opinion,  and  did  emphatically  say  that 
this  custom  is  not  only  liable  to  abuse,  but  also  contrary  to 
to  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  Indian  affairs, 
viz.,  that  very  Act  of  the  13th  of  the  King  upon  which 
we  have  been  reasoning. 

My  Lords,  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  occur  General 
in  this  business,  that,  in  the  variety  of  accounts  of  facts  of  any  oTM^' 
kind  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  given,  either  in  his  Defence  at  {"(fnSs 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  his  Defence  at  your 
Lordships'  bar,  there  is  this  striking  circumstance — almost 
incredible,  considering  the  quantity  of  facts  which  have  been 
in  discussion — that  there  is  not  one  fact  which  he  conde- 
scends to  state,  except  in  what  he  confesses,  namely,  the 
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receipt  of  the  presents,  upon  which  he  does  not  appear  either 
to  have  been  inaccurate  or  intentionally  false. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now,  therefore,  I  hope,  satisfied  your 
Lordships,  not  only  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  but 
have  satisfied  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Hastings'  pretended 
ignorance  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  this  Act — that 
Mr.  Hastings'  pretended  incapacity  of  gaining  better  infor- 
mation— that  Mr.  Hastings'  pretence  that  his  opinion,  if  an 
erroneous  one,  was  an  error  in  common  with  all  with  whom 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  or  corresponding — I 
hope  I  have  satisfied  your  Lordships  that  these  are  all  pre- 
tences ;  that  the  Act  is  clear  and  binding ;  that  it  appears 
by  Mr.  Hastings'  first  minute,  that,  when  he  accepted  the 
nazars,  he  himself  rather  considered  the  practice  as  contrary 
to  the  Act,  since  he  says  that  he  should  be  ready  to  submit 
to  any  arrangement  which  may  seem  more  consistent  with 
its  spirit  and  its  letter ;  and  that  if  he  had  had  any  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  General  Clavering  and  Mr.  Francis  still 
more  emphatically  state  their  opinion  of  the  inconsistency  of 
this  practice  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act ;  that  this 
consultation  is  referred  to  the  court  of  Directors,  and  they 
pronounce  the  same  opinion ;  and  that  therefore,  instead  of 
having  no  opportunity  of  informing  himself  better,  he  had 
that  opportunity.  It  was  offered,  and  he  did,  in  point  of  fact, 
know  not  only  that  the  opinion  of  individuals,  or  of  this  and 
that  man,  was  different  from  his  own,  he  knew  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Council  to  be  different  from  his  own, 
and  he  knew  that  of  the  Directors  to  be  different  from  his 
own  : — I  mean  by  his  own  that  which  he  is  now  driven  to 
profess,  not  that  which  he  then  seemed  to  entertain.  I  there- 
fore have,  I  think,  perfectly  succeeded  in  proving  criminality 
upon  the  subject  of  these  presents,  if  I  were  to  sit  down  here 
and  go  no  further ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  advert 
to  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  receipt  of  the  indi- 
vidual presents.  However,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  think  it 
necessary  only  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  what  we  proved  in 
the  outset  of  this  business. 

We  proved  the  receipt  of  a  present  of  two  lacs  from 
Sadanund.  We  proved  the  receipt  of  a  present  of  three  lacs 
actually  received,  and  four  engaged  for,  from  Dinagepore. 
We  proved  the  receipt  of  one  lac  and  a  half  from  Nuddea. 
We  proved  the  receipt  of  two  lacs  from  Patna,  with  an  en- 
gagement for  two  more.  We  proved  the  receipt  of  half  a  lac 
from  Nundulol.  We  proved  the  receipt  of  ten  lacs  from  the 
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Wazir.    We  proved  the  receipt  of  three  lacs  from  Nobkissin.  21  MAT  1794. 
I  believe  I  have  enumerated  the  principal  articles  which  we 
proved  before  your  Lordships. 

In  answer  to  these  accusations  various  defences  are  set  up  ; 
but,  before  we  go  into  the  particulars  of  each  present,  perhaps 
it  may  answer  the  purpose  of  clearness  better,  first  to  an- 
swer the  general  answer  given  to  each  of  these  presents,  and 
to  answer  to  all  of  them  except  that  by  Nobkissin, 

The  general  defence  is  —  first,  that  they  were,  in  point  of  Defences  set 


fact,  appropriated  to  the  Company's  service.  How  far  that  part  ofMr. 
is  literally  true,  with  respect  to  every  one  of  them,  I  may  Uastmss- 
have  occasion  to  discuss  ;  but,  if  the  fact  were  so,  I  insist  that 
it  is  no  justification  or  even  excuse.  But  there  have  been 
different  defences  set  up.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally 
stated  that  these  were  not  taken  secretly  —  perfectly  secretly 
—  in  the  manner  in  which  a  sort  of  men  would  have  taken 
them  ;  but  he  appeals  to  Mr.  Larkins  :  he  says,  — 

"  I  trusted  Mr.  Larkins  with  this  business.  Whom  did  I  choose  for 
my  confidant?  If  I  meant  to  defraud  the  Company  should  I  have  chosen 
a  servant  of  the  Company,  —  should  I  have  chosen  the  Accountant  General 
of  the  Company  for  my  confidant?" 

And  the  very  circumstance  of  Mr.  Hastings  having  in- 
trusted Mr.  Larkins,  as  was  supposed,  with  the  fact  of  the 
receipt  of  this  money,  is  stated  as  a  presumption  of  his  inno- 
cence. Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Larkins  arrives 
in  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Hastings,  his 
Counsel  are  of  opinion  [not]  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  their  power  of  prevent- 
ing Mr.  Larkins'  evidence  being  heard  by  your  Lordships. 
Unfortunately,  they  deemed  that  such  an  act  would  throw 
such  a  colour  and  such  a  presumption  of  guilt  against  their 
client  that  they  did  not  dare  persevere  in  the  method  which  the 
situation  of  their  client  first  suggested  to  them  as  fit  to  take. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  such  a  con-  Effect  of 
cealment  would  have  been.  I  do  not  know  what  impression  evidence."'3' 
might  have  been  made  upon  your  Lordships'  minds,  if  the 
Counsel,  after  having  referred  almost  the  whole  of  their 
defence  to  Mr.  Larkins,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  cause  to  prevent  your  Lordships  from  hearing 
Mr.  Larkins'  evidence.  What  the  effect  of  such  a  conduct 
would  have  been  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  I  do 
presume  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the  examination  must  be 
completely  fatal  to  Mr.  Hastings'  cause  ;  that  it  cuts  up  by 
the  root  the  whole  principle  of  that  defence  ;  that  every  fact 
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21  MAT  1794.  which  has  been  advanced  upon  that  subject  upon  conjecture 
turns  out  to  be  false ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  with  a  single 
exception — and  upon  which,  when  I  come  to  particular 
presents,  it  may  be  necessary  to  comment — with  the  single 
exception  of  the  present  from  Sadanund,  Mr.  Larkins  was 
no  more  his  confidant  than  your  Lordships  were,  or  I  was, 
or  any  man  in  Europe  or  England  was  his  confidant. 

Mr.  Larkins  "  who  knew  of  these  transactions  all  along/' 

says  Mr.  Hastings  in  one  part  of  his  Defence,  "  who  knew 

them  from  the  first,"  who  "  knew  every  process  of  a  particular 

business" — as  he  says  in  his  letter  from  Cheltenham — Mr. 

Larkins  has  been  heard  upon  oath  at  your  bar,  and,  with  the 

He  denies     exception  of  the  present  from  Sadanund — I  do  not  at  least 

pri^vy  tobthe  recollect  any  other  exception ;  for  there  is  an  exception  of 

theep?e-°f     one  tnat  W*M  no*  Pr°ve  anything  against  the  general  observa- 

sents.          tion — he  denies  upon  oath  at  your  bar,  except  that  single 

present,  that  he  had  ever  been  trusted  by  Mr.  Hastings  with 

any  one  particular  respecting  these  presents — till  when  ? — 

till  the  22d  of  May  ;    that  is,   till  Mr.  Hastings  wrote   a 

public  account  of  these  presents  to  the  court  of  Directors. 

Then  what  was  Mr.  Larkins  entrusted  with  ? — the  secret  of 

receiving  these  presents  ?    No ;  he  did  not  know  that  they 

were   received.     Was   he   trusted   with   the   secret   of  the 

application  of  these  presents  ?  No  ! 

So,  instead  of  being  the  confidant  of  the  secret  and  of  the 
guilt,  he  was  only  the  confidant  of  the  discovery  and  of  the 
confession  of  the  guilt.  He  never  was  entrusted  by 
Mr.  Hastings  till  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  a  letter  to  the  court 
of  Directors,  which  from  the  nature  of  it  must  be  sure  to  be 
made  public  in  England  as  soon  as  received  ;  and,  except  the 
circumstance,  that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter  when 
it  was  written  and  we  knew  it  when  it  was  received  in  Great 
Britain,  we  were  in  as  early  confidence  with  Mr.  Hastings  as 
Mr.  Larkins  could  have  been. 

Your  Lordships  find,  therefore,  that  that  material  part  of 
the  defence  upon  which  so  much  rested — I  mean,  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  from  his 
confidence  in  Mr.  Larkins — is  utterly  and  completely  de- 
stroyed, if  you  believe  Mr.  Larkins  upon  his  oath,  who,  being 
interrogated  and  cross  questioned,  being  asked  by  one  side 
and  the  other,  repeatedly  answered  upon  his  oath,  that,  till 
the  22d  of  May,  he  could  not  bring  to  his  recollection  that 
Mr.  Hastings  ever  gave  him  any  account  of  these  matters,  the 
account  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  letter  of  the  22d  of  May. 
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Of  what  other  matters  had  he  given  him  an  account?  21  MAT  1794. 
The  present  of  Sadanund  I  admit  to  be  an  exception ;  not  Tha^7 
the  present  of  the  Wazir,  for  he  states  also  that  he  did  not  Sadammd 
know  of  that  present  till  the  22d  of  May.     And  therefore, ex 
in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Hastings  received 
this   money  from  Dinagepore — Nuddea — Patna — Nundulol 
— the  Wazir ; — he  did  not  know  any  one  of  these  circum- 
stances till  the  22d  of  May,  at   which  time  Mr.  Hastings 
thought  it  prudent  to  divulge  this  transaction  ;  and,  when  he 
did  know  them,  he  knew  them  at  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Hastings  was  publishing  them  to  all  the  world. 

What  therefore  becomes  of  this  pretended  confidence  ? 
What  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  situation  of  Mr. 
Larkins ;  from  the  honour  of  his  character ;  from  his  duty 
to  the  Company?  Nay,  if  he  had  confided  to  him,  his  duty 
to  the  Company  in  this  case  was  out  of  the  question ;  for 
Mr.  Larkins  has  told  you  upon  oath,  that,  though  he  was  a 
servant  of  the  Company,  yet,  when  he  was  employed  relative 
to  Mr.  Hastings'  private  transactions,  he  should  have  thought 
himself  a  base  man  indeed  if  he  had  disclosed  them  to  any 
persons  upon  earth,  either  to  the  Company  or  any  other 
person  whatever.  Mr.  Larkins  has  declared  that  to  be  his 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  therefore,  no  matter  whether  that  be 
— which  I  do  not  believe  it  is — his  duty  or  not,  Mr.  Larkins 
conceiving  that  to  be  in  the  nature  of  his  duty,  I  say,  that, 
even  if  there  had  been  any  confidence  reposed  in  him,  no 
presumption  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  could  have  arisen 
from  such  a  circumstance. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  fact  really  was  otherwise  ;  for  you  have 
it  upon  Mr.  Larkins'  oath  at  your  bar  that  he  never  knew  of 
these  transactions,  till  the  time  when  Mr.  Hastings  thought 
it  wise  and  prudent  to  disclose  them,  not  to  Mr.  Larkins  in 
confidence,  but  to  the  court  of  Directors,  and,  through  the 
Directors,  to  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

My  Lords,  this  is  exceedingly  material  for  your  Lordships  Confidence 
to  attend  to,  because  I  am  sure  that,  during  the  four  days 
which  the  learned  Counsel  employed  in  his  defence  upon  j| 
this  subject,  there  was  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
whole  course  of  this  defence— I  mean  the  part  of  it  [bearing 
on  presents   taken]  subsequent  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
— where  there  was  not,   as  a  kind   of  burthen  of  a   song, 
a   continual   reference    to  this    confidence    of   Mr.   Larkins 
—a  man  of  such  exemplary  honour,  and  of  high  trust  in  the 
Company's  service  ! — and  an  attempt  at  a  presumption  of 
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21  MAT  1794.  innocence  on  account  of  such  a  confidence.  But  that  is  not 
all :  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  argument  of  the  Counsel  only. 
Here  again  I  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  account 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  both  in  his  Defence  and  in  his  letters — 
page  1152  of  the  printed  Minutes.  In  Mr.  Hastings'  letter 
from  Cheltenham,  alluding  to  parts  of  the  letter  which  I  hope 
are  not  out  of  your  Lordships'  memory,  but  which  it  would 
be  too  much  trouble  now  to  repeat,  he  says : — 

"Perhaps  the  honourable  Court  will  judge  this  sufficient  for  any 
purpose  to  which  their  inquiry  was  directed ;  but  if  it  should  not  be  so, 
I  will  beg  leave  to  refer  for  a  more  minute  information,  and  for  the 
means  of  making  any  investigation  which  they  may  think  it  proper  to 
direct  respecting  the  particulars  of  this  transaction,  to  Mr.  Larkins,  your 
Accountant  General,  who  was  privy  to  every  process  of  it  and  possessed, 
as  I  believe,  the  original  paper  which  contained  the  only  account  that  I 
fever  kept  of  it." 

"Who  was  privy  to  every  process  of  it  !" — first  of  all: — 
"  who  had  the  original  paper  !"  That  might  be  a  mistake, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  says  he  only  believes  it.  Where  he  believes 
he  is  generally  mistaken  :  where  he  asserts  he  is  always  false. 
He  says,  Mr.  Larkins  was  privy  to  every  process  of  it.  Now 
what  is  the  fair  meaning  of  that  expression  ?  What  was 
this  transaction  ?  Mr.  Hastings  received  money  from  Di- 
nagepore :  Mr.  Hastings  received  money  from  Kelleram : 
Mr.  Hastings  received  money  from  Nundulol :  Mr.  Hastings 
received  money  from  Nuddea :  Mr.  Hastings  received  money 
Process  of  from  the  Wazir ;  and  paying,  as  Mr.  Hastings  says,  the 
actions?8"  money  which  he  had  so  received  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pany, for  the  use  of  the  Company,  he  seems,  by  the  very  word 
"  process,"  to  admit  that  this  was  a  transaction  which,  if  you 
look  into  it,  had  many  stages  in  it.  What  was  the  first 
process  ?  The  receipt  of  the  money.  Paying  this  into  the 
treasury — next.  The  taking  bonds,  where  he  did  take 
bonds — the  third  process.  The  cancelling  those  bonds, 
where  he  did  cancel  them — the  fourth.  To  every  one  of 
these  processes,  says  he,  Mr.  Larkins  was  privy. 

Mr.  Larkins  Mr.  Larkins  tells  you  that  he  was  not  privy  to  any  one  of 
the  process?  these  processes,  excepting  the  cancelling  of  the  bonds,  till 
the  22 d  of  May.  He  knew  nothing  with  respect  to  them. 
The  money  engaged  for  the  kabulyat  was  given,  if  any 
exists,  certainly  as  early  as  1779.  Did  Mr.  Larkins  know 
in  the  year  1779  anything  of  this  matter?  No  ;  the  money 
was  paid,  as  far  as  ever  it  was  paid,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1780.  Did  Mr.  Larkins  know  of  the  completion  of  the 
payment  ?  No ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
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Hastings  took  these  bonds.  Mr.  Larkins  knew  the  fact  21  MAT  1791 
certainly  of  Mr.  Hastings  taking  the  bonds,  but,  so  far  from 
being  privy  to  the  process,  he  conceived  Mr.  Hastings  to  be 
taking  bonds  for  money  of  his  own  advanced,  therefore  he 
was  not  privy  to  that  process.  In  short,  he  was  privy  to  no 
one  part  of  this  transaction,  excepting  the  last  part — the 
revealing  it  to  the  Company  and  the  cancellation  of  the 
bonds,  or,  rather,  endorsing  them  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  endorsed  in  the  year  1782.  But  what  besides 
does  Mr.  Hastings  assert  with  respect  to  this  confidence  in 
Mr.  Larkins? 

I  must  here  remind  your  Lordships  of  a  part  of  this  busi-  Misstate- 

,.,....  •  i  i      r>        .1       T\    r      -i  •  j  merit  of  Mr. 

ness  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  Defendant  ever  to  get  rid  Hastings 
of ; — I  mean,  his  false  assertion,  in  his  letter  from  Cheltenham  thoPendoree- 
and  in  his  Defence  before    the   House    of  Commons,  with  ™0e^jsof  the 
respect  to  the  time  of  endorsing  some  bonds.     He  stated 
that  he  endorsed  those  bonds  in  the  year  1781,  when  he  was 
going  up  to  Benares ;  but  he  had  a  circumstance  to  help  his 
memory  at  that  period :  he  said, — 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  then,  because  I  did  it  with  this  view, — that,  in  case 
I  should  fall  in  that  dangerous  expedition,  the  Company  might  recover 
the  money  which  really  did  belong  to  it." 

My  Lords,  he  says  this  fixed  it  in  his  memory,  and  he  is 
certain  that  in  1781  he  endorsed  these  bonds.  When  the 
bonds  appear,  it  appears  that  they  were  endorsed  in  the  year 
1782,  in  the  month  of  May!  So  that  here  you  find  another 
instance  of  these  assertions  of  the  Defendant,  which  generally 
turn  out  to  be  clearly  false  in  proportion  as  they  are  asserted 
with  positiveness  and  peremptoriness — that  that  which  he 
did,  as  he  says,  at  a  particular  time,  and  which  he  is  sure  he 
did  at  a  particular  time  by  recollecting  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  do  it,  we  find,  in  point  of  fact,  was  not  done  at 
the  period  he  mentions ;  that  it  was  not  done  prior  to  going 
to  Benares,  but  after  the  whole  business  of  Benares  was 
completely  over,  and  when  he  was  not  going,  but  had  been 
long  returned  from,  Benares,  in  May,  1782.  He  can  never 
get  rid  of  that. 

But  your  Lordships  will  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  it ;  because  that  is  material,  not  only 
in  general,  but  in  the  particular  point  of  view  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention;  I  mean,   the  false  Mr. Larkins 
statement  which  he  has  made  of  Mr.  Larkins'  general  privity  If^onds0' 
and    general    knowledge    of    this    transaction,    from    which  bcir'g  the , 

•    •  ,         i  i     -,  °,  r. -,  i      .  .     property  of 

privity,  knowledge  and   confidence,   so  much  innocence  is  the  com- 
VOL.  IV.  O  Pauy> 
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xi MAT  1794.  presumed  in  his  Defence  at  your  Lordships'  bar.  He  says 
he  had  left  them  with  Mr.  Larkins,  to  deliver  them  up  in 
the  event  of  his  death.  Mr.  Larkins  swears  that,  so  far  from 
being  left  in  such  a  state  with  him  as  that  he  could  have 
delivered  them  up  in  the  event  of  his  death,  he  never  did 
know  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  Company,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  was  the  property  of  the  Company, 
or  anything  relative  to  this  transaction,  till  the  month  of 
May  1782.  The  Defence  does  not  stop  here.  He  says — 

"  So  desirous  was  I  that  the  statement  of  this  fact  [should  not  rest 
upon  my  assertion,  that  I  desired  a  search  might  be  made  at  the  India 
House  for  those  bonds,  or  the  copies  of  them ;  but  none  were  to  be  found. 
I  then  requested  Major  Scott  to  write  to  Mr.  Larkins  in  my  name,  and  to 
desire  a  search  to  be  made  for  them  in  Calcutta,  and  if  found,  that  they 
might  be  publicly  transmitted  to  the  Company.  They  were  found  :  they 
were  sent  to  the  Company  in  1789  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  express 
requisition  of  Mr.  Larkins,  who  states  in  his  letter,  that  he  made  that 
Assertion  to  requisition  at  my  desire,  transmitted  to  him  by  Major  Scott.  But,  to  my 

the  contrary  utter  surprise,  the  indorsement  of  the  bond  is  not  dated  till  the  29th 

on  the  part     , .        ,  „,,£,        .  „,        .  i  •     />     . 

of  Mr.  Hast-  May,  1/82.     After  this  fact,  my  Lords,  I  am  as  ready  as   any  man  to 

ings.  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  imprudent,  in  a  degree  that  merits  some 

of  the  reflections  so  illiberally  thrown  out  against  me,  for  having  written, 
as  I  have  too  often  done,  on  matters  of  account  in  which  I  have  myself 
been  previously  concerned,  without  having  a  single  paper  or  document  of 
of  any  sort  near  me  at  the  time  I  wrote.  For  I  admit  it  to  have  been 
well  observed  by  the  Manager  who  closed  the  Article  of  presents,  that  I 
not  only  affirmed  I  had  indorsed  the  bonds  in  the  middle  of  1781,  but 
had  assigned  a  reason  for  so  doing,  namely,  lest  I  should  die  during  my 
absence  from  Calcutta.  My  Lord,  after  this  I  should  be  almost  afraid 
to]  hazard  a  supposition — " 

Now  you  will  please  to  observe  he  does  hazard  a  supposi- 
tion— and  that  is  false — upon  something  which,  I  suppose,  is 
not  a  supposition ;  "  and  so  you  are  to  understand  hereafter — 

I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  hazard  a  supposition  of  any  kind;  but, 
as  the  bonds  were  left  with  Mr.  Larkins  as  my  attorney,"- 

this  is  not  supposition  but  fact,  I  suppose, — 

"  and  as  Mr.  Larkins  knew  from  the  first  that  they  were  not  my  pro- 
perty, I  conclude  that  I  told  him,  in  1781,  that,  in  the  event  of  my 
decease,  he  should  deliver  them  up  to  the  Council." 

In  the  conclusion,  you  will  please  to  observe,  for  they  are 
exceedingly  material,  the  words  of  that  sentence.  He  says, 
"  I  am  afraid  of  hazarding  any  supposition,  but  I  should 
rather  think  that  I  told  Mr.  Larkins,  in  the  year  1781,  in 
the  event  of  my  decease,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Council, 
which  I  confounded  with  the  act  of  having  indorsed  them."* 

*  Mr.  Hastings'  Address  in  his  Defence  ;  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 
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But  he  is  not  contented  merely  with  telling  you  that  this  SI 
is  supposition :  he  states  part  of  the  ground  of  his  supposi- 
tion, and  states,  not  as  a  supposition,  but  as  a  positive  and 
substantive  fact,  that 

"  as  the  bonds  were  left  with  Mr.  Larkins  as  my  attorney,  and  as 
Mr.  Larkins  knew  from  the  first  that  they  were  not  my  property — 

Here  is  another  assertion,  not  a  supposition  but  an  asser- 
tion, upon  which  he  grounds  another  supposition.  What  is 
the  assertion  ?  That  Mr.  Larkins  knew  from  the  first  that 
they  were  not  his  property. 

Mr.  Larkins  appears  at  your  bar  and  directly  by  his  oath 
contradicts  that  assertion.  He  says  that,  so  far  from  knowing 
at  first  that  they  were  not  Mr.  Hastings'  property,  he  did 
not  know  that  they  were  not  his  property  till  May,  1782. 
If  he  had  no  supposition  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Hastings  never 
told  him  anything  upon  the  subject :  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
has  sworn  that  he  did  not  know  anything  with  respect  to 
them  ;  that  he  always  considered  them  as  Mr.  Hastings' 
property  ;  and  he  could  not  consider  them  as  otherwise. 
He  has  directly  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  transaction 
till  1782. 

So  here  Mr.  Hastings  states  some  facts  upon  which  he 
grounds  a  supposition.  What  are  these  facts  ?  The  fact  his  state- 
that  they  were  left  with  Mr.  Larkins  might  be  true;  but  the  wen  ' 
other  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Larkins  knew  from  the  first  that  they 
were  not  his  property.  Mr.  Larkins  states  that  he  knew 
nothing  upon  that  subject  till  a  period  long  subsequent. 
The  first  was  received  in  1779  :  Mr.  Larkins  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter  till  1782  :  and  consequently  he  did  not  know, 
till  three  years  after  the  first  event  had  taken  place,  anything 
concerning  this  matter.  However,  upon  these  facts  Mr.  Hast- 
ings grounds  a  supposition.  Unfortunately,  he  is  as  unlucky 
in  his  supposition  as  he  has  been  in  his  more  direct  asser- 
tions— in  this  instance  at  least.  He  supposes  that  he  must 
have  told  Mr.  Larkins,  in  1781,  to  deliver  up  these  to  the 
Council  in  case  of  his  death,  and  that  he  has  confounded  his 
having  told  this  to  Mr.  Larkins  with  the  actual  endorsement 
of  the  bonds. 

Was  his  supposition  more  true  than  his  assertion  r  Here 
you  have  again  had  ?»Ir.  Larkins  at  your  bar  ; — this  Mr.  Lar- 
kins, whose  veracity  is  so  much  contended  for  by  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  bar  ;  — you  have  had  Mr.  Larkins 
as  evidence  in  that  box,  unfortunately  falsifying  this  supposi- 
tion as  well  as  the  former  assertion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  he 

o  2 
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21  MAT  1734.  says,  Mr.  Hastings  told  him  no  such  thing  in  1781.  He  is 
called  again  to  recollect.  He  says,  he  cannot  recollect  that 
Mr.  Hastings  did  speak  to  him  in  any  way  upon  that  subject 
till  the  22dof  May,  in  the  year  1782. 

Mr.  Larkins  was  then  asked  this  question : — 

"  Do  you  think  that,  if  such  a  circumstance  had  happened  as 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  that  awful  and  solemn  manner,  telling  you  to  take 
these  bonds  and  deliver  them  up  to  the  Council  in  case  of  his  death,  such 
a  circumstance  would  have  made  an  impression  upon  you  ?  " 

He  say?,  "  Undoubtedly  I  think  it  might."  When  pressed 
further,  he  says,  "  It  must."  That  is,  I  admit,  rather 
an  argumentative  question  than  a  question  of  fact;  but  I 
need  not  ask  Mr.  Larkins,  or  any  man,  whether  there  can 
be  any  person  so  differently  constituted  from  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  not  to  receive  some  impression  from  a  circum- 
stance of  a  man,  whom  he  esteemed  and  valued — as  we 
understand — a  man  in  such  a  high  situation  as  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, stating  the  instability  of  that  situation  and  even  of 
his  existence — saying: — "I  am  going  upon  a  hazardous 
business.  I  desire  you,  in  case  of  such  an  event,  to  perform 
such  a  service  which  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  my 
reputation,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  restoring  to  the 
Company  the  property  which  belongs  to  them."  We  asked 
if  such  a  circumstance  could  be  forgotten.  It  was  an  idle 
question  to  ask,  because,  without  the  answer  of  any  witness 
upon  such  a  subject,  your  Lordships  know  enough  of  human 
nature  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  a  cir- 
cumstance not  to  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  any  man.  I  asked  him  over  and  over  again  upon  this 
subject.  Mr.  Larkins  says, 

"  It  might  be  so  :  I  cannot  recollect  anything  of  the  matter." 

And  his  not  recollecting  hearing  anything  of  this  till  May, 
1782,  and  hearing  it  under  circumstances  that  must  have 
made  such  an  impression,  is,  I  contend,  an  irrefragable  proof 
that  he  did  hear  nothing  upon  the  subject :  and,  consequently, 
Mr.  Hastings'  assertion,  that  he  knew  this  not  to  be  his  pro- 
perty from  the  beginning  of  it,  is  erroneous.  And  this  com- 
pletes that  part  of  Mr.  Hastings'  Defence,  and  shows  that 
there  is  not  one  word  of  his  Defence  [that  is  true],  whatever 
you  may  think  of  the  argument.  The  argument  may  be 
good  about  the  disobedience  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  not 
being  a  crime  till  it  is  construed  ;  that  it  must  depend,  as  he 
says,  upon  what  your  Lordships  will  do,  that  is,  upon  what 
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your  Lordships  will  construe,  and  not  upon  what  he  has2iMAYi7w. 
done.  All  that  argument  shall  go  for  common  sense,  if  your 
Lordships  please, — though  certainly  it  is  as  unlike  it  as  any- 
thing that  ever  I  heard — but  let  it  go  for  what  it  please ; 
what  I  dispute  in  Mr.  Hastings'  Defence  is,  not  his  reason- 
ing, but  his  facts.  And  I  conceive  I  have  shown  that,  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Defence  as  to  the  presents,  first,  as  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  second,  as  to  his  facts  relative  to 
Mr.  Larkins'  privity  and  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  supposi- 
tion that  is  not  erroneous,  not  a  fact  asserted  that  has  not 
turned  out  to  be  false. 

My  Lords,  it  is  suggested  to  me,  in  confirmation  of  what  importance 
I  stated  to  your  Lordships  before  of  the  stress  laid  by  the  c"m!^idtoy 
Counsel  and  by  the  Defendant  upon  this  subject,  to  cite  Sieged*"18' 
from  the  speech  of  the  Counsel.  I  will  not  trouble  vour  privity  to 

T         ,   ,  .        c     .  ,  .  .,       ,  J    .       thetrans- 

Lordsmps  with  more  instances  or  the  same  sort.  1  he  actions. 
Counsel  says  that  "  Mr.  Hastings  was  determined  to  have  a 
witness  to  his  honour  in  such  a  transaction  to  whom  he 
could  entrust  that  secret,  and,  after  such  trust  committed  to 
him,  if  that  person  was  of  a  base  and  flagitious  character, 
the  secret  was  beyond  Mr.  Hastings'  control."  Here  the 
Counsel  go  upon  a  supposition — 1  do  not  blame  them : 
fortunately  for  them,  at  that  period  Mr.  Larkins  was  not  in 
England  to  contradict  them — that  Mr.  Hastings  had  commu- 
nicated these  things  at  the  time  of  their  receipt.  I  call 
upon  your  Lordships  to  look  over  the  evidence  and  to  deny, 
if  you  can,  that  it  is  true  that  in  no  single  instance  did  he 
communicate  them — with  respect  to  their  application  and  all 
these  circumstances  mentioned  in  that  Defence — except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Sadanund,  at  the  time  of  the  receipt. 
And  they  say  that  by  that  means  the  secret  was  out  of  his 
power  and  control :  he  had  a  faithful  witness  to  his  honour 
and  to  his  reputation  I 

You  have  heard  that  faithful  witness,  who  generally  speaks 
of  him  highly,  I  admit,  but  when  he  comes  to  give  his  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  facts,  he  destroys  every  one  of  these 
hypothetical  facts — every  one  of  these  assertions  —  and  proves 
distinctly  upon  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  presents 
at  the  time  of  their  receipt — nothing  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  taken,  or  their  appli- 
cation, or  any  of  the  other  circumstances,  till  the  month  of 
May,  1782. 

There  is  another  observation  which  is  made  as  a  general 
rebutter  to  the  presumptions  we  have  made  of  the  general 
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21  MATi79i. receipt  of  these  presents.  That  observation  is,  that  they 
Payment  of  were  a^  Pa^  to  tne  Company  as  soon  as  received.  I  was 
the  monies  astonished  when  I  heard  that  observation  made  :  for  that 

into  the  .          .  ....  .  T         -i    -i        -»*- 

hauds  of  the  observation  is  one   which  is,  not  only  contradicted  by  Air. 

npuimme-     Larkins'  subsequent  evidence,  of  which  possibly  the  gentle- 

diate.          men  at  tnaf.  tjme  coul(j  have  no  foresight,   but  is  directly 

contradicted  by   the   evidence   then    and    now  upon  your 

Lordships'  table. 

I  would  refer  your  Lordships  again  to  page  1257  of  the 
printed  Minutes,  and  I  would  desire  you,  my  Lords,  to  read 
that  part  of  the  following  page  with  this  view,  as  applying  it 
to  that  observation  of  the  Counsel,  upon  which  they  have 
rested  much — that  all  these  monies  were,  as  soon  as  they 
were  received,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Company  :— 

Evidence  of       "  Mr.  Hudson  was  called  in. 

Mr.  Hudson.  "  The  Managers  for  the  Commons  stated  that,  in  the  printed  Minutes, 
there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Larfcins,  which  contained  an  account  of  a 
variety  of  sums  of  money  said  to  be  received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  with  the 
Bengal  dates  affixed.  As  those  dates  and  the  calculation  of  the  Bengal 
year  might  not  be  perfectly  familiar  to  the  House,  they  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  a  translation  of  them,  which  they  would  now  produce. 
v  Then  the  witness  was  asked  : — 

"'What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand?' — 'Part  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Larkins.'  '  Have  you  translated  the  Bengal  dates  into  English 
dates  ?' — '  As  near  as  I  could  from  my  knowledge.'  '  From  whence 
did  you  take  them  ?' — '  From  some  books,  called  the  provincial 
accounts.' 

"Then  the  witness  delivered  in  a  paper  :  the  same  was  read,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

" '  Copy  of  No.  1,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Larkins'  letter,  5th  August, 
1786,  entered  in  the  printed  Minutes  1156-57,  with  English  dates : — 

" '  Copy  of  the  particulars  of  the  dates  on  which  the  component  parts 
of  sundry  sums,  included  in  the  account  of  sums  received  on  the 
account  of  the  honourable  Company  by  the  Governor  General,  or  paid 
to  the  Treasury  by  his  order  and  applied  to  their  service,  were  received 
by  Mr.  Hastings  and  paid  to  the  Sub-Treasurer.  No.  1,  Dinagepore. — 
Received,  from  the  llth  to  the  13th  of  August,  1779,  89,999  rupees; 
from  the  30th  of  August  to  the  3d  of  September,  49,974  rupees ;  from 
the  15th  of  September  to  the  19th  of  September,  1/79,  27,000;  the 
20th  of  December,  25,000;  22d  December  15,000.  All  that  in  the  year 
1779.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1780,  10,000  rupees;  on  the  9th  of 
February,  20,000;  the  llth  of  February,  9,000;  the  21st  of  February, 
1,000 ;  the  21st  of  July,  40,000,  making  in  all  three  lacs  of  rupees." 

And  yet,  of  these  sums  of  money,  great  part  of  which 
were  received  so  early  as  August,  3779,  and  the  whole 
received  by  the  month  of  August,  1780,  no  one  part  is  pre- 
tended to  have  been  given  to  the  public  or  applied  to  the 
public  service  till  the  month  of  October,  1780,  in  which 
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Mr.  Hastings  gives  that  strange  account  of  the  letter  upon  21  MAT  1794. 
which  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  hereafter  to  observe. 

But,  taking  all  the  facts  stated  and  asserted  by  him  to  be  instances 
true,  not  merely  those  that  are  proved,  but  that  are  stated  ccivedffrmn 
on  that  side  of  the  bar,  it  is  that,  in  the  month  of  October,  Dinagepore, 
1780,  this  Dinagepore  money,  two  lacs   or   20,000/.,    was 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  Company.    But  we  show  from  this 
paper  that   much  the  greater  part  of  that  sum  had  been 
received  in  the  year  1779,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  sum 
and  one  lac  more,  namely  the  three  lacs,  had  been  received 
in  the  month  of  August,   1780.     And  none  of  this  is  pre- 
tended to  have  been  applied  to  the  public  service  till  the 
month  of  October,  1780. 

Now  I  do  not  state  this,  in  this  particular  stage  of  the 
business,  as  a  presumption — which  it  certainly  does  afford — 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  intention  to  keep  these  sums  to  his  own  use 
and  benefit.  I  forbear  upon  this  occasion  to  observe,  what 
your  Lordships'  understandings  naturally  suggest  to  you 
— that,  if  anything  had  happened  to  Mr.  Hastings  during 
all  this  period,  all  these  sums  were  Mr.  Hastings'  private 
fortune,  and  would  have  gone  to  his  executors.  I  do  not 
speak  in  that  view  at  this  moment,  but  state  it  in  this  single 
view — in  which,  I  am  sure,  I  defy  the  Counsel,  if  they  had 
an  opportunity,  and  I  defy  your  Lordships,  to  contradict  me 
— to  show  that  the  general  assertion,  which  is  supposed  to 
produce  a  general  recognition  of  his  innocence,  that,  with 
respect  to  those  sums,  they  were  converted  to  the  public  use 
as  soon  as  received  [is  false]  ;  that,  in  the  case  of  Dina- 
gepore, two  lacs  were  received  a  twelvemonth  before  they 
were  so  converted  ;  and  that  one  lac  never  has  been,  that  I 
know  of,  converted  to  the  public  use,  down  to  the  very 
moment  in  which  I  have  the  honour  now  to  address  you. 

With  respect  to  the  Patna  money,  undoubtedly  the  time  from Patna, 
between  the  receipt  and  the  payment  was  very  inconsiderable. 
That  money  began  to  be  received  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1781,— 15,000  rupees;  27th  March,  10,000;  31st  March, 
60,000;  1st  of  April,  5,000;  ditto,  10,000;  6th,  60,000; 
20th  of  April,  10,000;  ditto,  26,000;  22d  to  the  25th, 
20,000  ;  25th  of  April,  4,000  ;  14th  of  September,  1,000  : 
the  whole  amount  221,000.  26th  and  27th  of  April,  1781, 
paid  Mr.  Crofts  200,000.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  paid 
on  the  27th  of  April.  I  am  not  mentioning  this  as  any 
blameable  and  considerable  delay  in  payment.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  small  one.  But  I  mention  this  only  as 
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21  MAT  1794.  another  instance  to  show  that  [the  assertion  that]  it  was  not 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  even  in  transitu,  and  that  the  moment  it 
was  received  it  was  applied  to  the  public  service,  is  notoriously 
untrue  ;  with  respect  to  the  Dinagepore,  untrue  by  a  twelve- 
month and  more,  and  untrue  too  some  days  with  respect  to 
this  money  of  Patna. 

And,  if  this  money  of  Patna  was  applied  exactly  in  the 
way  which  they  state,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  account  for,  and  which  they  have  not 
accounted  for,  and  which  may  raise  your  Lordships'  ob- 
servation that  here,  in  some  view,  Mr.  Hastings  has  done 
more  than  he  says ;  for  some  of  these  receipts  appear  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  time  in  which  the  money  was  paid  into  the 
treasury,  for  he  paid  the  whole  in  April  and  some  of  this  is 

and  from  received  so  late  as  November.  The  Nuddea  money  was  paid 
on  the  24th  of  November,  the  receipts  having  begun  about  a 
month  before.  Therefore  you  will  find  that,  with  respect  to 
the  sum  from  Dinagepore — that  with  respect  to  the  sum 
from  Patna — with  respect  to  the  sum  from  Nuddea — their 
assertion,  that  it  was  not  with  Mr.  Hastings  in  transitu — 
that  in  the  moment  it  was  received  in  the  same  moment  it 
was  paid — is  essentially  false  with  respect  to  all  three ;  that, 
with  respect  to  Nuddea  and  Patna,  it  is  false  only  by  a 
short  time,  but  with  respect  to  Dinagepore  it  is  false,  with 
regard  to  part  of  it,  by  eighteen  months ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  whole  that  it  was  very  near  a  twelvemonth  ;  for  above 
two  lacs  were  paid  in  from  Dinagepore -very  near  a  twelve- 
month before  Mr.  Hastings  pretends  that  he  applied  that 
money  to  the  public  service. 

My  Lords,  I  have  therefore,  I  hope,  succeeded  in  doing 
away  any  presumption  which  a  false  statement,  through 
inadvertency,  might  have  raised  in  your  Lordships'  minds  in 
favour  pf  Mr,  Hastings'  innocency,  which  could  be  drawn 
from  these  two  points ;— first,  from  the  communication  to 
Mr.  Larking,  which  Mr.  Larkins  has  completely  disowned 
upon  his  oath  at  your  bar ;  and,  secondly,  from  this  money 
not  having  been  in  Mr.  Hastings'  possession ;  whereas  it  is 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  one  of  these  three  sums 
was  for  some  time  in  his  possession  before  he  transferred 
them  to  the  use  of  the  Company,  and,  with  respect  to  one, 
I  have  proved  it  a  very  long  and  very  considerable  interval. 

My  Lords,  there  is  another  point  of  general  presumption 
from  the  discovery.  When  3011  look  to  the  times  of  the 
different  discoveries,  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  is  little 
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stress  to  be  laid  upon  that  ground  of  presumption.    The  first,  21  MAT  1794. 
with  respect    to    Sadanund,   might  perhaps  have  appeared,  p^^^ 
in  the  first  instance,  to  have  given  your  Lordships  some  idea  eeivodftw 
of  a  voluntary  discovery.     1  own  that,  when  I  opened  this 
business,  it  did  appear  in  that  light  to  me ;  and  the  way  in 
which  in  my  own  mind  I  accounted  for  it — whether  I  ven- 
tured so  to  state  it  to  your  Lordships  or  not,  I  do  not  now 
recollect — was,  that  that  present  was  taken  at  the  time  not 
with  a  view  directly  corrupt,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  but  that  it  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Cheyt   Sing 
from  whom  he  received  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
that    unfortunate    prince    to    that    situation  which,    in    his 
opinion,  would  justify  the  rigour  which  from  other  motives 
he  was  predetermined  to  exercise  against  him. 

But,  however,  it  does  not  now  rest  upon  that  species  of  con- 
jecture of  mine.  We  now  have  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lar- 
kins  a  fact  which  may  give  some  light  upon  this  subject. 
Mr.  Larkins  tells  you  that,  when  Sadanund  gave  this  money,  it 
was  brought  to  him  by  a  variety  of  different  persons ;  and 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Larkins  to 
think  that  it  was  Sadanund's  intention  to  betray  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. To  whom  to  betray  him  did  not  immediately  appear; 
but,  upon  questions  being  subsequently  put  to  Mr.  Larkins, 
Mr.  Larkins  stated  to  your  Lordships  that,  by  betraying 
Mr.  Hastings  he  meant  he  had  an  apprehension  that  Sada- 
nund had  intended  to  communicate  the  fact  of  the  present 
to  Mr.  Francis,  who  was  then  at  Calcutta.  Mr.  Hastings 
treated  this  information  of  Mr.  Larkins  with  contempt,  and 
said,  "  I  care  about  nothing." 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  it  is  proved  :  it  is  not  :  but 
I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  see  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  accounting,   in  this  instance,   for    the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  upon  other  views  and  upon  other  principles  than 
those  which  the  Counsel  set  up  for  him.     It  is  possible  that, 
from  the  moment  he  had  apprehension  that  this  might  be 
betrayed — and  that  apprehension  appears  to  have  arisen  in 
him  as  soon  almost  as  the  present  was  made — it  is  possible,  jfr>  Hast_ 
it  is  more  than  possible,  that  that  circumstance  might  have  J^ffon  ofu 
determined  him  in  this  instance — to  what  ?     An  immediate  due  to  his 
discovery  ?     No ;    but   to    such    an    immediate  application  betrayal, 
of  the  sum  as  would,  in  his  opinion,  afterwards  justify  the 
receipt  of  it  in  the  minda  of  his  employers,  the  court  of 
Directors. 
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21 MAT1794.  With  respect  to  the  Dinagepore  and  the  Nuddea  money, — 
Pretended  the  Dinagepore  money  in  particular, — what  is  pretended  as  a 
onstheepart  discovery  is,  if  your  Lordships  read  the  letter,  the  direct 
fngfof ««*"  reverse  of  a  discovery.  In  page  1100  of  the  printed 
sums  re-  Minutes,  your  Lordships  will  find  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastino-a 

ocivod  from  ^ 

Dina#epore,  to  the  court  of  Directors,  dated  Fort  William,  the  29th  of 
ea>  November,  1780.  He  there  states  the  business  I  just  now 
alluded  to ;  I  mean  the  business  of  Sadanund.  In  page 
1104,  having  stated  that  this  money  which  he  offered  for 
Colonel  Camac's  detachment  was  not  his  own,  but  money 
of  the  Company's  which  had  accidentally  been  in  his  hands, 
he  says, — 

"  Something  of  affinity  to  this  anecdote  may  appear  in  the  first 
aspect  of  another  transaction,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  relate,  and  of 
which  it  is  more  immediately  my  duty  to  inform  you." 

Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  Berar  money,  he  says,  not 
that  it  was  the  money  of  the  Company,  as  in  the  first 
instance,  but  he  says,  "  upon  the  first  view,  something  of 
affinity  may  appear."  Upon  the  first  aspect ! — meaning 
undoubtedly  to  infer  that  it  is  only  upon  a  superficial  view 
that  any  affinity  will  appear ;  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a 
transaction  of  a  distinct  and  different  nature,  and  that  the 
money  in  this  case  was  not  the  Company's  but  his  own,  as 
must  undoubtedly  be  collected  from  this  part  of  the  letter. 
With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  Dinagepore  money,  there  is 
undoubtedly  no  such  communication. 

audPatna.        With  respect   to  the   discovery  which  happened   subse- 
quently of  the  Patna  money,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  upon  this  subject,  to  which  I  wish  your  Lordships 
to  attend  a  little  minutely.     It  was  proved  completely  that, 
long  before  the  application  of  this  Patna  money — I  mean, 
before  the  27th  of  April — a  rumour  had  prevailed  through- 
out our  settlements  in  that  country  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
Existence  of  received   money   from    Kelleram    and    Cullian    Sing.     We 
Sfsuni^rc-    Proved  that  rumour   by  several   witnesses   at  the   bar,  to 
ceivedfrom  which  I  refer  your  Lordships.     That  rumour  was  proved 

Kelleram        ,  ..  -,  -i.  -11  _.-  , 

and  Cullian  by  every  witness  and  was  disproved  by  none.  Mr.  Ander- 
Smg>  son  informed  Mr.  Hastings  of  it:  and  the  Counsel  lay  much 

stress  upon  this  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Anderson  did  not 
inform  Mr.  Hastings  of  it  till  the  month  of  May,  subsequent 
to  the  appplication  of  the  Patna  money  ;  and  upon  this  the 
most  curious  and  extraordinary  argument  is  raised  that, 
perhaps,  any  Counsel  was  ever  driven  to  in  the  greatest  stress 
and  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  cannot  deny,  because  it  is  in 
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evidence  before  you,  that  this  rumour  existed  in  January,  21  MAT  1794. 
February,  March  and  April ;  but,  says  he,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  person  would  have  related  so  disagreeable  a  rumour  to 
Mr.  Hastings.  That  rumours  will  come  to  the  ears  of  those 
whom  they  are  to  concern,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
is  what  most  of  your  Lordships  in  your  individual  capacities 
must  know ;  but  we  do  not  rest  upon  this  general  pre- 
sumption. We  know  the  rumour  was  general.  We  prove 
that  Mr.  Anderson  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
"Then,"  say  the  Counsel,  "he  did  not  communicate  it  till 
May."  No  ;  but,  if  we  have  proved  that  the  rumour  existed, 
and  that  it  was  of  a  sort  which  one  person  at  least — 
Mr.  Anderson — thought  fit  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
surely  the  probability  is  that  other  persons  must  have  been 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  that  the  rumour  must 
have  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Hastings  by  other  people. 
He  communicated  it  in  May ;  and  then,  as  if  this  had  been 
a  secret  confined  to  Mr.  Anderson  which  we  state  to  be  a 
public  rumour,  the  Counsel  say,  "  Mr.  Hastings  heard  this 
the  first  time  in  his  life  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  could 
that  possibly  be  an  inducement  to  the  application  of  money 
he  made  the  preceding  April?"  Certainly  not ;  but  I  shall 
ask,  upon  what  principle  of  reason,  sense,  or  practice  in  the 
world,  when  we  find  Mr.  Anderson  communicated  this 
rumour  in  May  which  prevailed  in  fact  ever  since  January, 
are  we  to  conclude  that  no  other  person  had  communicated 
it  at  a  preceding  time  ?  Are  we  not  to  argue  the  reverse  ; —  Probability 
that  it  was  a  rumour  which  Mr.  Hastings'  friends  thought  rcM 
fit  at  the  same  time  to  communicate  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  more  of  it  probably  communicated  to  him  soon  after  it 
existed?  But  the  Counsel  say  this  is  the  first  time  he 
ever  heard  of  it.  Why  ? — was  it  known  only  to  Mr.  An- 
derson ? 

That  a  rumour  should  be  a  secret  is  in  its  nature  a  strange 
proposition ;  and  yet  they  must  confine  the  knowledge  of 
that  rumour  to  Mr.  Anderson  alone,  before  they  can  prevail 
upon  your  Lordships  to  believe  that  statement  of  the  fact 
which  they  make ; — namely,  that  Mr.  Hastings  never  heard 
of  this  rumour  till  the  month  of  May,  after  he  had  made  that 
application  of  the  money.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
Mr.  Anderson  is  himself  not  positive  with  regard  to  the  date, 
but  only  thinks  it  might  have  been  about  the  beginning  of 
May. 

With  respect  to  the  subsequent  discoveries,  there  is  a  letter 
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21 MATJ1794.  from  Patna  which  relates  to  the  present  from  the  Wazir — 
Present  re-    the  letter  ofthe  20th  of  January,  1782.   The  accourft  of  that 
th^Wazir?  discovery  is  so  plain  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing upon  the  subject.     Having  received  that  money,  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum  at  once  was  such  as  made  it  impossible  to 
be  concealed, — impossible  to  be  concealed  possibly  at  any  time, 
but  peculiarly  so  at  a  time  when  the  person  from  whom  that 
which  was  called  a  present,  but  which  we  call  an  extortion,  was 
received,  [was  in   distress].     It  was  at  a  period  when  un- 
doubtedly great  real  distress  existed  in  the  situation  of  that 
prince  ;  and  greater  still  was  pretended  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  to  justify  these  enormities  of  which  you  have  heard 
in  the  former  Charges  which  have  been  argued  before  you. 
Mr.  Hast-         We  come  now  to  the  discovery  in  1782.    A  great  deal  has 
o"gMay22d,  been  said  on  both  sides,  and  many  witnesses  have  been  ad- 
duced and  much  evidence  has  been  produced,  about  the  real 
date  of  that  letter  of  May,  1782.     I  admit  that  Mr.  Larkins 
is  positive  upon  this  subject ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  help 
drawing  your  Lordships'  attention  to  facts  of  considerable 
moment  relating  to  the  date  of  this  letter.     Mr.  Larkins  is 
positive  that  it  was  written  on  the  22d  of  May  ;  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  transmitted  by  the  "  Lively;"  and  that  he  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Auriol  for  the  purpose, 
its  real  date      You  have  heard  Mr.  Auriol,  at  your  bar,  depose  upon  oath 

doubtful.         1,1-  ,    •       i         T  i  •          ,1     ,    i    .  .-11 

that  he  is  certain  he  did  not  receive  that  letter  till  on  or 
about  the  9th  of  December.  When  you  first  read  Mr.  Lar- 
kins' affidavit,  you  certainly  must  have  imagined  that  what 
he  meant  was,  that  the  "  Lively  "  was  to  sail  in  some  part  of 
the  summer  ;  that  he  had  then  sent  it  to  Mr.  Auriol  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  by  the  "  Lively ;"  and  that  subsequent 
accidents  prevented  her  sailing  till  the  middle  of  December. 
But,  when  you  hear  Mr.  Auriol's  evidence,  the  very  reverse 
turns  out  to  be  the  fact ;  and  this  letter  which  is  written,  as 
it  is  said,  on  the  22d  of  May,  which  they  consider  as  mate- 
rial for  Mr.  Hastings'  honour  that  it  should  be  acknowledged 
to  have  been  written  on  the  day  the  date  of  which  it  bears 
— that  letter  was  never  sent  out  of  Mr.  Larkins1  hand,  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  Great  Britain,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  December. 

You  have  also  that  strange  and  unaccountable  circum- 
stance, of  which  they  endeavour  to  make  light,  but  endeavour 
in  vain,  that  this  letter,  dated  on  the  22d  of  May,  does 
directly  state  a  fact  which  had  not  taken  place  till  the  29th 
of  that  month.  It  states  that  these  bonds  are  now  in 
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Mr.  Hastings'  hands,  bearing  such  an  endorsement.  "We  find, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  that  endorsement  did  not  take  place  till 
seven  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  letter :  and  this  is 
endeavoured  to  be  explained  in  this  way : — it  is  said,  many  a 
man  says, — "  I  have  enclosed/'  when  he  only  means  to  en- 
close. Possibly  he  may ;  but  does  a  man  therefore  say  that 
a  bond  is  endorsed,  only  because  he  means  to  endorse  it? 
But  look  to  the  words  of  the  letter.  If  I  were  to  say,  "  I  en- 
close this,"  or  "  have  enclosed  it,"  every  one  would  under- 
stand that  I  meant  to  say,  either  that  I  had  done  it  immedi- 
ately before  I  wrote,  or  was  about  to  do  it  immediately  after 
I  had  written.  But  is  that  the  sense  of  this  letter?  This 
letter  speaks  of  this,  not  as  having  a  recent  endorsement — - 
not  as  being  endorsed  either  on  the  day  on  which  the  letter 
was  written  or  any  short  time  previous  to  it — but  describes 
the  state  in  which  these  bonds  actually  were.  And  it  is 
so  far  from  bearing  the  sense  that  it  is  a  thing  done  either 
the  day  or  about  the  day  when  that  letter  was  written,  that, 
long  after  that  letter  had  been  written — long  after  that 
letter  had  been  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  been  before  the  public— after  it  had  undergone 
much  discussion,  so  far  from  Mr.  Hastings  stating  that  en- 
dorsement to  have  taken  place  at  the  moment  of  the  letter, 
and  therefore  whether  a  day  after  or  a  day  before  might  be 
a  matter  of  no  consequence — even  after  that  letter  had 
been  received  which  states  the  endorsement  of  the  bonds, 
he  referred  that  endorsement  to  a  period  antecedent  nearly 
a  twelvemonth,  namely,  the  summer  preceding.  Therefore 
that  does  not,  as  in  the  sense  Mr.  Hastings  puts  upon  it,  imply 
that  sort  of  act  which  may  be  done  either  previously  or 
subsequently  to  sealing  the  letter,  but  that  possibly  it  was 
done  a  considerable  time  previous. 

Now,  when  you  find  that  letter  asserting  that  as  a  thing 
not  recently  done,  but  referring  to  it  as  a  thing  actually  in 
existence,  though  it  was  not  done  till  the  29th  of  May — when, 
in  confirmation  of  that  suspicion,  you  find  Mr.  Auriol  did  not 
receive  this  letter  till  the  beginning  of  December — I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  notwithstanding  the  positive  and  peremp- 
tory evidence  upon  that  subject,  it  is  impossible  for  your 
Lordships  not  to  conceive  some  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
real  period  when  this  letter  was  written. 

But  for  what  purpose  is  all  this  argument  ?  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  this  letter  was  written  previous  to 
any  knowledge  Mr.  Hastings  had  of  certain  resolutions  of 
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21  MAY  1794.  the  House  of  Commons  which  appeared  directly  to  affect 

Probable      him.     Be  ^  so.     But  will  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  pre- 

sionronethe    ten<^>  or  can  tne  Defendant  pretend,  that  in  the  month  of 

part  of  Mr.    May,  1782,  two  years  after  that  Parliament  had  sat  which 

an  inquiry    lasted  so   short  a  time — will  Mr.  Hastings  or  the  Counsel 

indiaade-    pretend  to  say  that,  from  the  complexion  of  the  proceedings 

Hnquencics.  of  that  Parliament — that,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  two 

Committees   which  sat  in  that  Parliament,  known   by   the 

names  of  "the  Secret  and  Select  Committees,  upon  the  subject 

of  India," — will  they  pretend  to  say  that  the  complexion  of 

that  Parliament — that  the  proceedings  of  those  Committees — 

were  not  such  as  to  hold  out  to  India  a  probable  scrutiny 

and  inquiry  into  the  various  delinquencies  which  were,  either 

truly  or  falsely,  supposed  to  be  committed  by  the  servants 

of  the  Company  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?     They  cannot 

say  that. 

It  may  then  be  said, — "  How  has  it  happened  that  the 
remainder,  if  he  has  taken  more,  hath  not  been  discovered  ?  " 
— The  facts  that  followed  in  this  country  are  those  of  which 
I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships.  The  change  of  system 
in  this  country,  whatever  may  afterwards  be  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  most  influence  and  power — the  system  of 
this  country  with  respect  to  India  underwent  some  sudden 
and  very  important  changes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  under  these  circumstances  more  discoveries 
Cautious-  should  not  be  made.  But  it  is  not  proved  that  Mr.  Hastings 
proceedings,  did  not  act  prudently  and  in  a  cautious  manner,  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  more  receipts,  in  describing  some  of  them  in  the  loose 
way  in  which  he  has  described  these  ;  that,  if  any  were  after- 
wards detected,  he  should  say,  "  Aye  ;  that  is  the  precise  sum 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  May,  1782 ;"  and  that  some 
such  discovery  should  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary.  This  I 
have  stated  to  obviate  the  general  arguments  used  for  the 
purpose  of  presuming  Mr.  Hastings'  innocence. 

Pretext  for       We  now  come  to  the  particular  presents.     With  respect 

ofetheCpre-    *°  ^e  Present  fr°m  Sadanund,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 

sent  from     that  the  pretence  for  taking  the  present — that  it  was  taken 

for  the  purpose  of  a  specific  application  to  Colonel  Camac's 

detachment — has  been  proved  not  to  be  a  true  one ;  that,  in 

point  of  fact,  it  was  not  in  the  Company's  treasury  till  some 

time  after  the  period  when  that  detachment  first  took  place. 

If  it  is  stated  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  rest 

of  the  Council  to  the  expense,  it  does  not  appear  either  to 

have  had  that  effect ;  for  the  opposition  stated  to  be  made  by 
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Mr.  Wheler  and  Mr.  Francis  to  that  detachment  still  continued,  21  MAY  1794. 
subsequently  to  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Hastings. 

With  respect  to  the  next  present — I  mean,  that  from 
Dinagepore — it  is  particularly  necessary  to  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  it;  because,  if  these  were  the  only  pre- 
sents in  the  Charge — if  this  were  the  only  question — I  should 
think  I.  had  a  right,  not  only  to  call  upon  your  Lordships  to 
find  Mr.  Hastings  guilty  and  to  apply  to  him  a  severe  punish- 
ment, but  I  should  think  I  had  also  a  right  to  show  you, 
from  the  nature  of  this  transaction,  the  infinite  probability 
that  it  was  not  a  single  solitary  instance  of  corruption,  but 
that  it  was  one  of  many,  and  taken  upon  a  principle  which 
leads  to  corruption  ad  injinitum  and  to  the  impossibility 
of  discovering  it. 

I  should,  therefore,  wish  your  Lordships  to  attend  parti-  Mystery 
cularly  to  the  circumstances  of  this  present.     This  present  theecirc"m- 
was  from  Dinagepore,  we  are  told.     From  whom  at  Dinage-  the^ei'pt 
pore — on    what    account — when    originally    engaged  for — ofthepre- 

.  /»      i  •  sent  from 

not  one  word  appears  in  any  part  or  these  transactions ; 
Mr.  Hastings  has  no  where  stated  ;  the  Company  have  no 
where  been  informed ;  and  your  Lordships,  after  the  seven 
years'  discussion  which  we  have  had  upon  this  business,  are 
at  this  moment  to  inquire.  But,  my  Lords,  there  is  enough 
to  convince  your  Lordships  of  great  guilt. 

This  present,  it  seems,  was  of  four  lacs  of  rupees,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  there  was  a  kabulyat  or  security  for  these  four 
lacs  of  rupees.  Where  is  that  kabulyat  ?  Has  Mr.  Hastings 
produced  it?  Did  he  produce  it  at  Calcutta  when  he  came 
home  ?  Did  he  send  it  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company  ?  Has 
he  produced  it  at  your  bar  ?  Did  he  even  show  it  to  Mr.  Lar- 
kins,  his  confidant  ?  No  !  Mr.  Larkins  states  that  he  never 
S£w  that  kabulyat ;  and  consequently  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  never  seeing  it  ? — that  he  can  know  nothing 
of  its  contents.  It  is  stated  to  be  for  four  lacs.  How  do  we 
know  that  it  is  not  forty  instead  of  four  ?  How  do  we  know 
at  what  date  it  was  given  ?  We  have  proved  that  payments 
began  upon  it  in  1779;  but  the  date  might  be  anterior  to 
payments.  How  do  we  know  when  it  was  given  ?  How  do 
we  know  for  what  it  was  given  ?  And,  though  Mr.  Hastings 
out  of  his  goodness  is  pleased  to  confess  that  it  was  for  four 
lacs,  which  he  states  to  be  the  property  of  the  Company, 
what  proof  is  there  that  it  was  given  to  the  Company  ?  What 
proof  is  there  that  it  was  for  four  lacs  only,  and  not  for  any 
possible  sum  which  that  province  was  able  to  pay  him  ? 


iUgs.Hast" 
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This  kabulyat,  therefore,  we  know  nothing  of.  But 
we  do  know  that,  upon  this  kabulyat,  there  were  paid 
at  different  times,  commencing  so  early  as  May  or 
April,  1779,  to  the  month  of  August,  1780,  three  lacs  of 
rupees. 

Now,  here  is  a  material  part  of  the  transaction  for  your 
by  Gunga  Lordships  to  attend  to.  This  was  received  :  —  for  we  have 
sent  tor'  done  now  with  all  supposition  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  never 
received  it  till  he  paid  it  to  the  Company,  because  we  have 
by  Mr.  Larkins'  evidence  established,  what  indeed  was  clear 
enough  before,  that  in  this  business  Gunga  Govind  Sing 
was  Mr.  Hastings'  agent,  and  did  keep  for  him  cash  which 
he,  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  imagined  to  be  the  property  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  which  Mr.  Hastings  used  for  a  time  as  his 
property,  but  which  afterwards  he  gave  to  the  Company. 
Gunga  Govind  Sing  had,  as  his  agent,  attorney,  or  what 
you  please  to  call  him,  these  three  lacs  for  Mr.  Hastings  in 
the  month  of  August.  In  the  month  of  October  or  November 
an  occasion  occurs,  which  Mr.  Hastings  thinks  a  pressing 
one,  for  three  lacs  of  rupees  to  be  sent  to  the  Raja  of  Berar. 
Three  lacs  was  precisely  the  sum  which  Gunga  Govind  Sing 
kad  from  Dinagepore.  What  does  Mr.  Hastings  do  ?  Does 
he  take  these  three  lacs  and  give  them  to  the  Company? 
the  three  No  ;  he  does  no  such  thing.  He  tells  the  Company,  —  "  I 
the*  Raja  of  raised  two  lacs  upon  my  own  credit,  and  one  lac  which  I  had 
Berar.  of  yOurs  j  added  to  these  two  lacs,  and  that  made  up  the 
sum  of  three  lacs."  Why  did  he  raise  two  upon  his  own 
credit,  if  he  had  them  actually  as  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany? Why,  these  were  improper  things  to  be  told.  And 
these  two  lacs,  it  seems,  which  he  says  he  raised  upon  his 
own  credit,  were,  in  fact,  two  lacs  belonging  to  the  Company 
which  Gunga  Govind  Sing  had  of  Dinagepore  money.  Why 
does  he  state  that  he  raised  two  lacs  upon  his  own  credit? 
The  Counsel  says  this  was  a  mistake  :  the  mistake  consisted 
in  this,  he  says,  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  in  reality  advance 
one  lac  of  his  own  money  and  took  two  of  the  Company's, 
but  Mr.  Hastings  made  this  mistake,  and  stated  that  two 
were  his  and  one  the  Company's. 

Now  do  let  us  consider  both  the  magnitude  of  this  mistake 
and  the  time  of  this  mistake.  The  money  was  said  to  be 
applied  to  the  Company's  use  on  the  16th  of  October  1780. 
The  letter  bears  date  the  29th  of  November,  in  the  same 
year,  1780.  The  distance,  therefore,  is  about  six  weeks  :  and 
Mr.  Hastings,  with  this  transaction  having  passed  so  recently 
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aa  only  six  weeks,  in  a  sum  the  whole  of  which  amounted  21  MATHO*. 
only  to  30,0007., — Mr.  Hastings,  who  is  stated  not  as  a  rich 
or  a  wealthy  man,  makes  a  mistake  of  10,0007.  with  respect 
to  his  own  property,  and  as  to  a  transaction  so  recent  as 
what  had  passed  but  six  weeks  before,  and  writes  to  the 
Company,  to  whom  he  is  obliged  to  write,  and  says  gravely 
"I  gave  you  20,0007.  of  my  own  and  applied  10,000?.  of 
your  own !"  When  asked  how  he  came  to  state  this  impu- 
dent falsehood,  we  are  told  that  it  was  certainly  a  mistake  ! 

My  Lords,  we  have  heard  of  Mr.  Hastings'  negligence 
with  respect  to  his  private  affairs  ;  and,  probably,  great  negli- 
gence with  respect  to  private  affairs  may  be  very  laudable 
with  respect  to  some  persons  ;  but  can  you  believe  that  it  is 
possible,  that,  with  so  short  a  time  having  elapsed  as  six  weeks, 
he  should  not  actually  find  out  immediately  an  error  of 
10,0007.  in  his  own  property,  out  of  20,0007.,  and  should  sup- 
pose he  had  lent  the  Company  20,0007.  when  he  had  lent  them 
only  10,0007.?  It  is  incredible  ;  and,  if  nothing  but  this  were 
in  proof  against  Mr.  Hastings,  the  strong  presumption  in  law 
and  common  sense  will  always  lie  against  him  who  gives  a 
false  account  of  fact ;  and  from  this  evidence,  if  there  were 
no  other  against  him  but  this,  could  he  before  a  just  Court 
escape  ? 

And  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  all  these  three  lacs 
were  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  Why  did  he 
supply  any  of  his  own  cash,  as  he  pretended,  when  there 
were  actually  lying  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  three 
lacs,  according  to  this  account  ?  Let  us  go  a  little  forwarder 
in  this  transaction.  In  the  month  of, November,  his  memory 
is  so  bad  that  he  thought  that  he  had  lent  the  Company 
20,0007.,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  lent  them  only 
10,0007.  Naturally,  if  six  weeks  had  effaced  part  of  this 
transaction  from  his  memory,  six  weeks  more  effaced  it  a  of 
great  deal  more,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  about  the  same  jnps 
term,  the  next  six  weeks  had  effaced  another  10,0007.  from  of  10,000;. 
his  memory,  and  he  asks  from  the  Company,  not  bonds  for 
two  lacs  according  to  the  then  state  of  the  business,  or  for 
one  lac,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  business,  but 
he  asks  bonds  for  the  whole  three  lacs  ;  another  10,0007. 
being  erased  from  his  memory  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  had  supplied 
the  Company  with  all  the  30,0007.  which  had  been  applied 
to  that  service  ! 

When  we  come  forwarder  in  this  transaction  we  ask  what 
became  of  the  remainder?  This  kabulyat  was  for  40,0007. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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21  MAT  1794.  According  to  your  own  showing,  you  have  only  applied 
Bala~of  20,0007.  for  the  service  of  the  Company:  what  is  become  of 
the  sums  re-  the  other  20,0007.  ?  The  other  20,000'Z.  is  divided  into  two 

ceived  from  -  -  ,.™  , 

Dinagepore.  parts  and  stands  upon  two  dmerent  grounds  ;  one,  it  seems, 
has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings'  agent,  Gunga  Govind  Sing  ; 
the  other  does  not  appear  to  have  been  paid. 

Now,  first,  with  respect  to  that  which  was  paid  ;  it  was 
paid  into  Gunga  Govind  Sing's  hands  so  early  as  the  month 
of  August  1780.  I  am  now  addressing  your  Lordships  in 
the  month  of  May  1794,  and  I  ask  you — when,  where, 
and  how,  Mr.  Hastings  ever  applied  that  10,0007.  to  the 
service  of  the  Company?  It  is  not  pretended — there  is  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show — that  he  has.  Then  am  I  not 
intitled  to  say,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  consider  this  business 
juridically,  I  am  to  suppose  that  money  to  be  actually  in 
Mr.  Hastings'  possession,  and  even  at  the  moment  we  are 
speaking,  when  he  so  boldly  and  so  confidently  asserts  that 
none  of  this  money  was  converted  to  his  use,  that  10,0007. 
is  actually  now  in  his  possession  ?  Why  am  I  not  to  suppose 
that  ?  Because,  they  say,  there  is  another  story  about  this 
10,0007. — that  it  is  a  balance  left  in  the  hand  of  Gunga 
Govind  Sing ;  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  him  about  this. 

This  makes  Mr.  Hastings,  not  only  negligent  of  his  own 
affairs,  but  pretty  negligent  of  the  Company's  affairs  too; 
for,  if  this  30,0007.  was,  as  he  says,  never  meant  for  his  use 
and  benefit,  never  taken  on  his  behalf,  but  taken  by  him 
merely  as  an  instrument  to  convey  it  to  the  Company,  then 
it  is  not  negligence  in  his  own  private  affairs  but  unpardon- 
able negligence  in  the  Company's  affairs,  that  he  has  suffered 
Gunga  Govind  Sing  to  retain  in  his  hand  10,0007.  which  he 
had  received  by  Mr.  Hastings'  direction  upon  the  kabulyat 
from  Dinagepore — Mr.  Hastings  introduces  that — for  the 
use  of  the  Company.  But,  Gunga  Govind  Sing  has  given 
him  unsatisfactory  accounts  with  respect  to  his  disposition 
of  it.  For  some  time  we  did  not  know  from  what  this 
dissatisfaction  had  arisen  between  an  accountant  and  his 
employer.  Mr.  Hastings  states  himself,  as  it  were,  a  collector 
for  the  Company.  He  receives  these  presents  as  a  factor 
for  the  Company,  for  their  use  and  their  benefit.  My  factor 
receives  for  my  use  and  my  benefit  a  large  sum  of  money 
and  an  engagement  for  40,0007.  He  pays  me  only  20,000/. 
He  excuses  himself  for  not  paying  10,OOOZ.  because  he  had 
not  yet  received  it.  •  With  respect  to  the  other  10,0007.  he 
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pays — "I  did  indeed  receive  it,  but  the  person  I  employed 21  MAT 
to  receive  it  has  given  me  very  unsatisfactory  accounts  about 
it."  Should  I  not  say — "  You  are  answerable  to  me.  Talk 
not  to  me  of  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  other  persons,  but 
let  me  avail  myself  of  that  money  which,  you  say,  is  for 
my  use  and  benefit?" 

But,  my  Lords,  we  have  had  Mr.  Larkins  upon  this  part 
of  the  case  too,  and  there  is  no  part  upon  which  he  is  not  a 
material  and  useful  evidence.  He  recollects  Mr.  Hastings' 
dissatisfaction  with  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  but  he  recollects 
what  that  arose  from.  He  says  Gunga  Govind  Sing  had  Aliened  dis- 
disposed  of  this  lac  of  rupees  in  presents  of  diamonds  and  10,000°.  by6 
other  jewels  to  Mrs.  Wheler,  then  wife  and  soon  after  widow  ^nc 
to  Mr.  Wheler,  the  only  other  member  of  the  Council  ™  5J£f 
besides  Mr.  Hastings.  Wheler. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  this  fact,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  this  cause.  I  am  informed  that  that 
lady  does  most  directly  and  peremptorily  deny  the  truth  of 
that  fact ;  and  everything  which  1  have  heard  of  the  cha- 
racter and  reputation  of  this  person,  undoubtedly,  leads  me 
completely  to  believe  her  assertion,  and  to  disbelieve  any- 
thing that  is  placed  against  that,  unless  supported  by  some 
such  proof  as  I  could  not  resist.  But,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  transaction,  it  matters  not  whether  that  account  be  true 
or  be  false.  I  state  it  in  order  to  make  you  see  the  strange 
and  incomprehensible  situation  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  states 
himself  to  have  stood  with  respect  to  these  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  Hastings  received  for  the  Company  a  kabulyat  for 
40,000/.  He  pays  20,OOOZ. :  he  receives  another  10,0007., 
and  then  is  told — what  ?  That  this  has  been  made  a  present 
of  to  Mrs.  Wheler.  A  present  from  whom  ?  From  Dina- 
gepore  ?  No  ;  Mr.  Hastings  received  a  present  from 
Dinagepore  for  the  Company.  A  present  from  whom  ? 
From  Mr.  Hastings  ?  Did  Gunga  Govind  Sing  say,  "  I 
have  this  money  of  yours  in  my  hand,  but  I  did  not  think  I 
could  so  well  employ  it  as  in  giving  it  in  a  present  to  a  lady, 
though  you  gave  me  no  authority  so  to  do  ?  "  Does  Mr. 
Hastings  mean  to  say  that  it  was  the  Company's  money ; 
that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  Com- 
pany's money,  and  he  could  hear  for  a  moment  of  his  divert- 
ing the  Company's  money  in  a  present,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  a  subject  for  instant  inquiry  and  punishment  if  the  fact  was 
true?  Till  Mr.  Larkins  brought  out  this  circumstance,  he 
thought  it  better  to  leave  it  upon  a  general  state  of  being 

p  2 
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21 MAT1794.  dissatisfied  with  Gunga  Govind  Sing's  account.  We  have 
the  particulars  now  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Larkins ;  that  he  had  it 
from  Mr.  Hastings  that  Mr.  Hastings  told  him  at  the  time 
this  is  the  account  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  had  given  him 
of  this  lac. 

Further  em-      Then  I   would  rest  the   point  here   and  ask — can  it  bo 

ployraent  of  -11,1  r-  xi  M*.          f  i    i-  i 

GunraGo-    possible    that   a  man    [is  notj     guilty    oi     peculation    and 

sufficient5     corruption  who,  when  he  received  money  for  the  Company 

Mrdf?ast-f    an(l  was  told   by  his  agent  that  it  was  so  abused  as  to  be 

ings' guilt,    diverted  in  a  present  to  an  individual  lady,  could  proceed  to 

employ  and  to  reward  the  man  who  was  his  agent,  and  not 

think  himself  bound  to   give  any  further  account  of   that 

money  to  the  Company,  nor  consider  himself  as  debited  to 

the  Company  for  it  ?     I  defy  any  circumstance  to  make  a 

more  complete  proof,  of  itself,  if  there  were  nothing  else  in 

the  cause,  of  the  very  peculation  and  corruption  which  I 

state. 

But  this  is  not  all.  What  is  become  of  the  other  lac  ? 
Mr.  Larkins  suspects  half  of  it  to  have  been  paid  by 
Nundulol.  Is  is  merely  a  suspicion  of  Mr.  Larkins.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  never  told  us  so;  he  never  wrote  to  the 
Directors  so ;  he  never  stated  in  any  account  that  it  was  so. 
But,  if  it  were,  it  would  only  reduce  the  balance  to  one  half 
lac;  which  in  some  views  might  be  of  some  consequence, 
but  of  none  certainly  in  the  view  in  which  your  Lordships 
will  consider  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hast-  There  is  another  lac  due.  What  is  become  of  it  ?  It  is 
not  received.  If  Mr.  Hastings  received  for  the  Company 
a  security  for  40,0007.,  was  he  not  bound  to  pay  over 
40,0007.  to  the  Company  ?  If  that  security  failed,  and 
only  30,0007.  instead  of  40,0007.  was  paid  upon  it,  he  was 
bound  to  give  the  Compuny  surely  the  security.  This  part 
of  the  cause  has  not  been  argued  much  on  the  other  side, 
because,  I  suppose,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  it.  But,  if  a 
man  has  received  a  security  for  a  sum  in  the  capacity  of 
agent  to  another,  does  it  require  an  argument  to  show  that 
he  ought  to  pay  the  whole  amount  in  money  or  deliver  the 
security  for  the  remainder  ?  He  has  not  done  that,  but 
possesses  the  security  at  this  moment,  by  himself  or  agent. 
And  this  is  another  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion,  that 
every  farthing  Mr.  Hastings  has  received  has  been  paid  to 
the  Company.  I  say,  Mr.  Hastings  received  either  40,0007. 
or  security  for  40,0007.  Only  20,0007.  has  been  paid  to  the 
Company  ;  and  there  is  a  frivolous  excuse — or  rather  scan- 
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dalous  excuse — as  to  10,000£.     With  respect  to  the  other,  21  MAT  1794. 
nothing  has  been  paid  to  the  Company,  nor  the  security  for 
it,  which,   if  it  was  their  money,  they  were  intitled  to  till 
the  money  could  be  obtained. 

We  have  questioned  not  only  Mr.  Larkins,  but  Lord  Detention  of 
Cornwallis  upon  the  subject.  We  have  asked  whether  he  byeMrCHal't- 
ever  heard  of  this  kabulyat.  It  was  never  stated  by ings- 
Mr.  Larkins  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  or 
Sir  John  Shore.  This  kabulyat  has  never  made  any  part 
of  the  property  or  effects  of  the  Company.  If  it  has,  show 
us  where  it  existed — when  brought  to  the  account  of  the 
Company.  If  it  has  not,  then  I  say,  if  the  kabulyat  is  for 
40,000/.,  20,OOOZ.  of  that  Mr.  Hastings  may  have  paid  the 
Company:  20,000/.  he  has  either  retained  for  himself  or 
remitted  it  to  other  persons,  Avhich  is  the  same  thing ;  and 
the  Company  have  lost  20,OOOZ.  out  of  that  40,0007.  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Hastings'  reasoning,  was  the  property  of 
the  Company  and  not  of  him.  For  your  Lordships  are  too 
much  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  too  much 
used  to  pecuniary  transactions,  not  to  know  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  any  distinction  between  money  and  securities 
for  money,  and  that,  if  I  receive  securities  for  money, 
which  I  am  bound  to  pay  to  another,  if  I  do  not  pay  the 
money  itself,  I  am  bound  as  much  to  restore  him  the  secu- 
rity as  if,  had  I  received  the  money,  I  should  have  been 
to  have  paid  it.  Mr.  Hastings  has  not  delivered  over  the 
security  ;  and  that  shows  that  his  assertion  that  this  money 
was  given  to  the  Company  is  a  falsehood,  for  the  Company 
are  not  now  in  possession  of  it. 

My  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  Nuddea  money,  it  is  not 
within    my  knowledge   that  there    is   any  such    difference.  Further  de- 

•\ v,i  j.i  ii  •  •  v/r>  falcation  in 

\\  ith  respect  to  the  1  atna  money,  there  is  again  a  difference  respect  of 
between  the  payment  and  the  supposed  engagement.  The  money!"* 
engagement  is  for  40,0007.  ;  the  payment  is  20,0007.  I  then 
call  again  upon  Mr.  Hastings  and  ask  him — W7hat  is  become 
of  that  deficiency  ?  If  he  had  not  received  it  he  might  say 
he  could  not  have  paid  it,  but  he  could  have  given  in  the 
security  at  least  for  that  money  ;  and,  till  he  has  done  that, 
how  am  I  to  know  that  he  is  not  receiving  instalments  upon 
it?  This  account  was  made  up  only  to  the  year  1782; 
how  do  I  know  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  not  received  for 
himself  all  this  money,  which  those  persons  engaged  to 
furnish  ?  If  he  has  not,  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  case  ; 
for  the  assertion  is  equally  false,  that  the  Company  haa 
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21  MAT  1794.  received  it.  If  he  was  an  agent  for  the  Company  in  receiving 
these  bribes  or  presents,  he  was  an  unfaithful  agent ;  for  he 
received  securities  which  he  never  made  good,  and  he  has 
never  paid  in  the  money  or  given  any  security  which  would 
enable  the  Company  to  coerce  and  enforce  the  payment. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  distinction  of  Mr.  Larkins,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  put  the  10,OOOL  to  Mrs.  Whelcr  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  5,0007.  to  Nundulol,  which  made  him 
reduce  the  balance  to  25,OOOZ.,  I  assert  that  the  balance  is 
40,OOOL,  which,  till  Mr.  Hastings  refunds  to  the  Company  or 
gives  them  the  security  originally  given  to  him,  I  say,  is  in 
Mr.  Hastings"  hand  and  not  the  East  India  Company's.  And 
therefore  that  fact  is  not  true,  that  every  rupee  he  has  gained 
by  these  presents  has  been  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Company 
and  not  retained  to  his  own  use. 

My  Lords,  with  respect  to  this  letter  upon  the  Patna 
business  I  might  make  many  more  observations,  if  your 
Lordships'  time  was  not  an  object  of  my  consideration  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  observing  that  the  Counsel,  with  a  view  of  catch- 
ing us  in  a  mistake,  if  any  such  opportunity  had  offered, 
have  supposed  that  we  meant  to  say  that  all  the  history — all 
the  narrative  part  of  the  letter,  which  is  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  taking  of  money,  was  all  false ;  and  they 
have  gone,  therefore,  into  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  that  part  of  the  letter  which  stated  the  relation  of  the 
Raja  of  Berar  to  the  Company — which  stated  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  a  donation  of  three  lacs — that  all  that 
narrative  part  of  the  letter  was  not  false,  and  that  con- 
sequently we  have  not  fulfilled  our  engagement  to  prove  it 
to  be  so. 

Our  engagement  was  no  such  thing.    It  was  to  prove  that 
«r Mer?Hast- Par*  to   ^e  false  which  is  connected  immediately  with  the 
m!Ststate~   8ubject  °f the  Charge.     But,  if  we  had  entered  into  such  an 
respecting    engagement,  I  admit  we  did  not  fulfil  it ; — but  the  Counsel 
Ucrar.Jac    have  fulfilled  it  for  us!     And  they  have  brought  evidence 
which  shows  that  all  that  narrative  part  respecting  Mudaji 
Bosla,  the   employment  of  these    three    lacs,    and   the    ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  it,  was  completely  false.     I  will 
not  waste  your  Lordships'  time  with  going  at  length  into  that 
transaction  :  I  will  state   a  very    few   facts    for  your    con- 
sideration upon  tha  subject. 

Mr.  Hastings  states  that  sixteen  lacs  was  what  Mudaji 
Bosia  wanted  ;  "  but,"  he  said,  "  in  this  way  of  giving  it  as  a 
private  donation,  less  than  sixteen  will  do  to  be  given  to  him." 
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From  the  papers  the  Counsel  have  brought,  joined  to  those  21  MAT  1791. 
which  we  insisted  upon  being  read  in  reply,  your  Lordships 
will  find  that,  so  far  from  doing  with  less  than  sixteen  lacs, 
as  Mr.  Hastings  said  he  could  by  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
the  expense  of  the  payment  to  the  Raja  of  Berar  turned  out 
twenty-eight  lacs.  Sixteen  lacs  were  given  him  directly  in 
private  donations,  and  ten  were  given  in  the  shape  of  a  loan, 
which  the  witness  declared  never  had  been  repaid.  So  that, 
instead  of  Mr.  Hastings  having  asserted  truly  that,  by  giving 
three  lacs  in  this  particular  mode,  less  might  answer  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  Raja  than  the  sixteen  he  had 
demanded,  the  fact  turns  out  to  be  directly  the  contrary  ; 
for,  instead  of  sixteen,  the  Company  were  obliged  ultimately 
to  pay  twenty -eight  lacs. 

With  respect  to  the  Mahratta  peace  and  Mahratta  war,  TiioMnh- 
we  were  not  allowed  to  bring  the  evidence  we  might  wish,  ra 
and  we  cannot  go  much  into  that  subject ;  but  I  beg  to  say 
that,  upon  the  evidence  actually  before  you,  it  appears  that 
the  same  terms  of  peace — and  better — might  have  been  had, 
previous  to  the  donation  of  those  three  lacs,  than  any  that 
either  could  be  then  or  that  were  obtained  afterwards.  It 
appears  that,  if  the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  which  had  been 
offered  to  be  the  basis  of  a  treaty  before  the  donation  of 
these  three  lacs,  had  been  accepted,  a  better  treaty  would 
have  been  made  for  the  Company  and  the  country  than  was 
made,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Colonel  Camac's 
detachment  and  the  beneficial  consequences  stated  to  have 
resulted  from  the  donation  of  those  three  lacs.  If  you  look 
at  the  instructions  which  appear  before  you,  and  of  which 
they  have  quoted  a  part,  in  order  to  show  that  these  three 
lacs  prevented  us  from  having  the  question  discussed  upon 
the  disgraceful  subject  of  a  tribute  to  the  Mahrattas.  you 
will  see  the  disclosure  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  the  evidence  to 
be  such  as  they  state.  But,  if  you  look  into  the  evidence 
which  we  produce,  and  which  makes  a  part  of  the  same 
business  and  the  same  papers,  you  will  find  an  explicit 
declaration  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Berar  that 
they  do  not  understand  it  in  that  light,  and  that  they  con- 
sider it  as  much  for  their  honour  that  the  tribute  should  be 
considered  as  a  payment  from  us,  as  Mr.  Hastings  had  stated 
he  considered  it  as  honourable  from  him. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  the  singularity  of  circum- 
stances which  has  produced  these  instructions  as  a  defence 
of  Mr.  Hastings.  I  cannot  help  remembering  that  there 
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which  I  had  not  indeed  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  but  of 

which  some  members  in  this  House  might  be  a  part; — I 

believe  some  who  sit   as   assessors  to   this   House,  in  the 

gravest  and  most  respectable  characters,  made  a  part.      I 

know  that  they  reported  to  us,  the   House   of  Commons, 

not  these  instructions ;  for,  when  they  discussed  the  whole 

of  this  business,  they  said  they  would  not  produce  these 

instructions  to  the  House,  because  they  were  so  disgraceful 

Disgraceful  to  the  British  name  and  to  the  British  cause.     These  in- 

M*rUHast-     structions  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  were  withheld  from   the 

structkms     House  of  Commons  because  the  very  sight  of  them  would 

reflect  disgrace  upon  the  British,  name  in  India — these  are 

produced  as  his  defence  in  this  moment — these,  which  were 

concealed,  I  admit,  not  out  of  tenderness  to  him,  but  to  the 

British  name,  which  we  are  supposed  in  some  degree  to 

represent,  are  now  produced,  not  only  as  exculpation  and 

defence,  but  as  a  kind  of  merit  and  set-off  of  his  crimes  ! 

Falsehood         But,  to  return  to  the  direct  point  of  this  present — I  have 

of  Mr.  Hast-  '  ,  ,  .    ,      . 

ings'  pre-  stated  .it  to  be  to  the  amount  which  it  was,  and  only  one 
receiptoV6  half  actually  paid  to  the  Company.  But  here  I  might  recur 
from  Di-eut  again  to  another  defence  of  this  present ;  and  hours  of  the 
nageporc.  gentleman's  speech  opposite  me  are  entirely  done  away  by 
looking  at  one  single  date.  These  presents  were  taken  for 
the  service  of  the  Company  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Mr.  Hastings  did  what  is  the  last  act  of  heroism  ; — he  risked 
even  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  with  respect  to  pecu- 
niary concerns  for  the  sake  of  serving  the  Company  in  its 
difficulty  and  danger.  He  took  these  four  lacs,  it  seems, 
with  a  view  of  buying  off  the  Raja  of  Berar, — with  a  view 
either  of  rendering  Mudaji  Bosla  quite  neuter  in  the  war, 
or  of  converting  him  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
For  sucli  an  object,  surely  some  irregularity  might  be 
connived  at ;  for  such  an  object,  some  breach  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  surely  may  be  forgiven— may  be  considered 
meritorious. 

When  did  Chimnagi  Bosla  appear  with  his  father's  army? 
In  January,  1780,  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  this  army 
appeared.  But  it  is  not  the  appearance  of  the  army,  but 
when  was  it  that  Mr.  Hastings  thought  this  sum  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  a  donation  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  beneficial  consequences  which  he 
states  that  donation  to  have  produced  ?  I  say,  it  is  in  the 
autumn  of  1780.  When  this  engagement  was  taken  for  the 
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money  from  Dinagepore  I  cannot  say ;  for  this  kabulyat  21  MAT  1794. 
never  has  been,  and,  I  believe  in  God,  never  will  be  pro- 
duced. I  cannot  say  when,  but  it  was  prior  to  the  spring  of 
1779;  because  in  the  spring  of  1779  payments  were  made 
upon  it.  So,  in  order  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  this 
with  a  patriotic  and  meritorious  view,  you  must  give  him 
another  quality  besides  all  those  great  ones  attributed  to 
him, — you  must  give  him  a  prophetic  spirit  also :  you  must 
suppose  that  he  transgressed  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1779  ; 
that  he  forgot  his  duty  to  the  Company  and  his  country  in 
appearance  ;  that  he  received  that  present  contrary  to  the 
law;  that  he  kept  it  secret  from  the  Company;  that  he 
incurred  at  least  the  danger,  in  case  of  a  discovery,  of  a  sus- 
picion, which  he  could  not  repel,  that  he  had  peculated  and 
acted  improperly  in  respect  to  money  and  taken  a  present 
for  his  own  use  and  benefit ; — that  he  incurred  all  this  risk 
to  his  reputation,  and  broke  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
month  of  February  or  March,  1779,  because  he  foresaw  that, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1780,  a  difficult  service  would  occur 
for  which  precisely  that  sum  would  be  necessary,  and  for 
which  he  could  at  that  time  provide  no  other  means  what- 
ever !  I  must  put  it  this  way,  or  I  must  discharge  from  my 
mind  all  that  part  of  the  Counsel's  argument,  which  made 
no  inconsiderable  one  in  point  of  length  and  force,  which  is 
drawn  from  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Hastings  ran  the  risk  of 
calumny,  as  they  call  it,  and  subjected  himself  to  those 
imputations,  for  the  sake  of  providing  for  services  necessary 
for  the  public.  I  say  that,  as  far  as  appears,  he  took  this 
money  in  February  or  March,  1779,  and  we  do  not  find  that 
the  necessity  upon  which  the  taking  of  it  is  justified  had 
occurred  till  the  month  of  October,  1780. 

But  was  it  necessary  for  this  purpose  at  the  time?     ItA1"1*^0' 
i         '  t  -i  ii      it      f  "ie  Com- 

appears  from  the  evidence  that  undoubtedly,  ior  such  a  sum  pany  to  raise 

as  three  lacs — the  sum  wanted — the  Company  could  have  byeioau?ey 
raised  it  by  their  credit;  that  they  could  have  raised  it 
by  a  loan.  If  they  could  have  raised  it,  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  borrow  so  trifling  a  sum  as  30,0007.,  if 
not  upon  so  good  terms  as  might  be  wished,  than  to  have 
subjected  their  servants,  for  this  receipt  of  money  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  the  Directors  and  contrary  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  a  general  discredit  among  the  natives  in 
general  ? 

In  the  next  present — I  mean,  that  of  Patna — as  most  of  Present 
the  same  observations  occur  on  the  side  of  the  defence,  I 
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said  upon  the  subject  of  the  Dinagepore  money.  There  is 
also  some  argument  in  that  case  upon  the  word  peshkush ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  this  was  a  peshkush. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  they  completely  failed  in  their 
proof  upon  that  subject,  and  that,  when  they  show  us  some  in- 
stances where  the  word  peshkush  is  iised  in  an  engagement  of 
this  sort,  I  think,  in  every  such  instance,  it  appears  distinctly 
to  have  been  called  peshkush  by  Mr.  Hastings — whether 
with  a  view  to  the  colouring  of  this  transaction  or  what 
other  view,  I  know  not — but  it  is  called  so  by  nobody  else ; 
others  calling  it  nazzaranas,  which  nearly  answers  in  our 
language  to  the  word  presents  or  gifts. 

Notapesh-  But  there  is  another  consideration  that  arises  from  this 
interpretation  of  peshkush.  If  it  was  a  peshkush,  why  then 
it  was,  as  they  state,  part  of  the  agreement  of  Raja  Kelleram, 
or  Cullian  Sing,  or  whoever  it  was,  with  the  Company.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  rent  for  the  lands.  It  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  rent  for  the  lands  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the 
annual  rent,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  upon  the  footing  upon 
which  the  Defendant  endeavours  to  put  it;  because,  in  your 
own  estates,  whether  you  receive  a  larger  annual  rent,  or  a 
less,  which  is  supplied  by  a  fine  upon  renewal  of  your  lease, 
it  is  equally  a  part  of  your  income  and  produce  of  your 
estate.  If  I  am  to  take  it  in  this  light,  which  the  circum- 
stances do  not  support,  I  then  say,  what  has  become  of  the 
money  ?  Mr.  Hastings  has  taken  an  engagement  for  the 
rents  of  the  land,  which  engagement  was  bad,  for  it  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  He  took  40,000£.  peshkush :  he  has  received 

20,000?.  stm  and  paid  only  20,OOOZ.     What  became  of  the  remainder  ; — 

Company?  nas  Mr-  Hastings  it  or  not  ?  If  he  has  it,  why  not  pay  it 
in  to  the  Company  ?  If  he  has  it  not,  why  not  give  the 
security  to  the  Company,  in  order  that  they  may  put  the 
laws  in  execution,  and  by  that  kabulyat  and  security 
recover  the  money  retained  from  them  ?  It  may  change  in 
some  degree  the  nature  of  the  crime,  but  it  cannot  diminish 
the  malignity  of  it,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered,  as  I 
consider  it,  as  a  present  or  bribe  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings  for 
his  own  use,  and  partly  converted  to  that  of  the  Company 
in  subsequent  times ;  or  whether  it  be  money  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings took  as  part  of  the  rent  or  income  of  the  Company, 
of  which  he  paid  them  only  one  half,  and  for  the  other 
half  of  the  whole  has  not  only  given  them  no  security 
himself,  but  withheld  the  security  which  he  had  received 
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from  the  person,  in  tlie  shape  of  a  peshkush  or  in  the  shape  21  MAY  1794. 
of  a  fine. 

My  Lords,  the  next  present  that  comes  to  be  considered  Present  of 

A.I:    ±       f    .1        -nr  T       i     11  j        11    i  ii  •    100.000Z.  ex- 

is  that  or  the  Wazir.  1  shall  not  dwell  long  upon  this  torted  from 
subject;  because  referring  your  Lordships  to  what  was  said the Wazir- 
upon  a  former  occasion  and  to  the  defence  will,  I  think, 
satisfy  you  with  respect  to  the  unjustifiableness  of  this 
measure.  He  accepts  a  present,  as  it  is  called  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  terms,  from  the  Wazir,  at  the  time  when  he 
conceived  the  Wazir's  necessities  to  be  such  as  to  justify 
his  forcing  him  to  those  transactions  which  your  Lordships 
have  heard  in  the  former  Charges  of  this  impeachment ;  and 
at  that  period,  when  he  was  forcing  him  to  extort  by 
violence  from  his  mother — forcing  him  to  extort  by  violence 
from  all  his  nearest  relations,  and  from  those  to  whom  he 
was  most  bound  to  pay  respect  and  obedience,  the  sums  of 
money  you  have  heard — that  was  an  opportunity  which  the 
Defendant  thought  a  fit  one,  not  to  enrich  the  Company, 
but  to  enrich  himself !  You  have  heard  that  was  an 
opportunity  which  the  Defendant  at  your  Lordships'  bar 
thought  a  fit  one  to  extort  from  this  Wazir  100,0007. ;  the 
disposition  of  which,  indeed,  he  submits  to  the  Company — 
which,  I  believe,  he  asks  the  Company  to  dispose  of  as  a 
present  to  him. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  mind  of  this  man,  who  is 
held  up  at  some  times  as  so  exalted  and  at  other  times  as  so 
fallen  ?  What  can  we  think  of  this  man,  who  is  driven  to  that 
most  shocking  expedient  which,  if  even  justifiable,  must 
have  been  that  sort  of  justifiable  act  which  no  man  could 
execute  without  the  severest  pain  and  torture — I  mean  that 
of  forcing  the  Wazir  to  take  by  violence,  and  contrary  to 
faith  and  treaty,  the  treasures  from  the  Begums?  What  can  Mr  Hast. 
we  think  of  the  man  who,  at  the  very  period  while  these  ["^'attempt 

.  ,  .  T    J    l    .  .  ,  ,  to  obtain 

transactions  Avere    either  just   passed    or  in  action,  should  tins  sum  as 
think  that  a  fit  opportunity  for  him  to  force  100,000/.  from  th?c<5?™ 
that  miserable  man,  reduced  to  that  extremity,  and  to  ask  pany< 
the  Company,  not  to  apply  it  to  their  own  use,  but  to  give 
it  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services  ?     The  Company  very 
properly  have  disallowed  that  claim ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  was  with   that   view  the  money  was  taken  in  that 
instance,  since  it  was  expressly  requested  of  the  Company. 
And  I  don't   know,  among  the  whole  list  of  bribes,  pecula- 
tions, &c.,  one  that  excites  the  indignation  of  feeling  minds 
more  than  this,  considering  the  terms  under  which  it  was 
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Original 
destination 
of  the 
present. 


21  MAY  not.  exacted  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
appropriated.  That  he  should  wish  to  be  a  participator  in 
robbery  and  plunder; — that  he  should  not  wish  to  say,  \\hen 
he  is  driven  to  those  extremities, — "  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
my  country  :  I  will  at  least  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no 
personal  interest  in  prosecuting  ;" — this  is  as  inexplicable 
as  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Defendant  is  upon  the  subject 
of  this  money. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  100,0007.  is  not  all  a  present 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  but  10,0007.  to  Mrs.  Hastings.  I  mention 
this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  your  Lordships  that,  in  the 
view  of  the  donor,  in  the  view  of  those  who  are  the  agents 
in  it,  and  who  paid  this  to  Mr.  Hastings — they  at  least 
could  have  no  conception  that  it  was  a  resource  for  the 
Company,  but  that  it  was  a  private  and  individual  present ; 
and  that,  though  that  part  as  well  as  the  rest  may  have  been 
employed  for  public  purposes  afterwards,  it  is  a  complete 
proof  of  what  was  its  original  destination,  and  that  it  stands 
in  the  same  light  and  predicament  of  corruption  with  the 
other  presents  which  we  have  stated. 

My  Lords,  I  have  done  with  these  presents,  which 
Mr.  Hastings  says  he  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Company. 
I  now  come  to  one  which  is  of  a  more  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary nature  than  all  the  rest ;  I  mean,  the  present  said 
to  have  been  received  from  Eaja  Nobkissin.  With  respect 
to  this  present,  if  it  were  a  loan,  everything  is  dark  and 
obscure — nothing  more  so  than  the  time  in  which  it  was 
made.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Hastings  said  that  he  made  this  loan 
in  the  year  1783.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  reasons 
that  induced  the  Managers  to  suspect  that  it  was  made  at  a 
time  previous  to  the  date  which  Mr.  Hastings  states,  but 
upon  that  subject  we  have  not  laid  any  evidence  before  your 
Lordships ;  but  it  was  material  for  the  Defendant  to  show 
that  his  account  of  it  was  true  in  all  particulars.  Mr.  Lar- 
kins  was  here.  We  asked  Mr.  Larkins,  when  it  was  ?  He 
could  not  recollect:  — 


Present  or 
loan  from 
Nobkissin. 


Examina- 
tion of  Mr. 
Larkins. 


"  Can    you    recollect   within   a   month  ?  " — "  No." 
months  ?"—"  No."     "Within  six  months?" — "No." 


'  Within    three 
"Why  cannot 


yo\i  recollect  ? " — "  Because  it   is    a   long    time  since    I    have    seen 
Mr.  Hastings'  books." 

It  appeared  in  the  examination  here  that  to  this  point 
Mr.  Larkins  had  been  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  appeared  also  that,  subsequent 
to  his  examination  before  the  Committee  of  the  Uo:ise  of 
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Commons,  he  had  held  much  conversation  and  intercourse  21  MAT  1794. 
with  the  Defendant,  his  friends,  his  solicitors  and  his  Coun- 
sel ;  and  yet,  when  we  asked  him  whether  he  had  been 
enabled  from  any  reference  to  those  books  to  ascertain  the 
time,  he  said,  he  had  made  no  such  reference.  "  How  came 
you  not  ?  "  He  said,  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  asked 
the  question.  All  this  was  put  to  him  in  the  most  pointed 
way  imaginable,  in  order  to  produce  from  Mr.  Larkins  a 
declaration  with  respect  to  the  date  of  that  present,  which 
might  serve  either  to  confirm  or  falsify  Mr.  Hastings' 
declaration  upon  the  subject. 

The  trial  was  adjourned  :  the  Easter  recess  intervened. 
In  that  recess  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Hastings.  I  dare  say  he  would  not  have 
been  denied  reference  to  his  books,  if  the  reference  would 
have  furnished  matter  for  confirming  Mr.  Hastings'  state- 
ment of  this  fact  ;  but,  when  examined  again,  he  says,  "  I 
cannot  say  anything  as  to  the  time."  This  was  said  to  be  in 
1783.  He  is  asked,  whether  he  was  sure  it  was  not  in  1781? 
He  cannot  even  answer  that  question  in  the  negative, 
because,  he  says,  Mr.  Hastings'  books  from  which  it  would 
appear  have  been  long  out  of  his  possession.  "  In  whose 
possession  are  they  ?  "  —  "  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  agents"  —  with  whom  Mr.  Larkins  had  repeated 
converse  and  intercourse  ;  yet  they  never  chose  to  open  these 
books  to  him  again,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
fact  whether  this  present  was  in  1781  or  1783. 

There  is  another  fact  upon  this  subject  which  is  much  less  Mr.Hast- 
doubtful.     Mr.  Hastings  says  directly  that  this  he  solicited  of  the  trans- 
as  a  loan,  and  accordingly  a  bond  was  brought,  properly  filled  a€ 
up,  for  him  to  sign  ;  but  Nobkissin,  upon  what  principles  we 
Europeans  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  —  but  Nobkissin  said  — 
"  For  God's  sake,  don't  let  this  trifle  of  30,0007.  be  a  loan 
between  you  and  me  !     Take  it  as  a  present.     I  had  rather 
give  it  you  as  a  present  than  lend  it  you  as  a  loan."     And, 
in  point  of  fact,  Avith  respect  to  the  poor  man,  I  believe  it 
has  turned  out  much  the  same  whether  a  present  or  a  loan. 
However,  Mr.   Hastings  says  that   Nobkissin  then  said  — 
"  don't  take  it  as  a  loan  :  don't  give  me  your  bond  :  I  desire 
you  won't  give  me  your  bond  ;  "  and  therefore  that  he  did 
take  it  as  a  present,  for  the  purpose  that  he  states  in  his 
letter  from  the  Ganges. 

Now  Mr.  Larkins  is  come  to  England,  what   does  he  Evasive 

oTTTi  TT  •  ?  r>  i          '      i  •     character  of 

say?    He,  like  many  Indian  witnesses,  is  not  confident  m  his  Mr. 


evidence. 
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"  I  may  have  said/'  and  "  I  might  have  recollected,"  and 
"  such  a  thing  might  have  struck  me."  I  am  sure,  to  such 
of  your  Lordships  as  are  curious  at  all  in  grammatical  in- 
quiries, it  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation  that  there  is 
a  new  dialect  in  the  English  language,  which,  I  suppose,  will 
in  future  times  be  called  the  Indian  dialect.  Many  of  your 
Lordships  know  that,  in  the  Greek  language,  there  are  many 
dialects,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of  one  of  them — 
I  believe,  the  Doric — possibly,  on  account  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  manners  of  those  who  spoke  the  dialect  in  general, 
that,  instead  of  using  a  subjunctive,  [they  used  the  indi- 
cative mood].  The  Indian  dialect,  not  being  spoken  in 
general  by  persons  of  such  pastoral  simplicity,  is  directly 
the  reverse ;  and  where  an  Englishman  in  England  would 
answer  in  the  plain  indicative  mood — "  I  did  "  or  "  I  did 
not,"  they  always  use  the  conditional — "  I  might  not," 
"  I  should  not,"  or  ""  may  be,  I  might  not,"  or  "  may  be,  I 
could  not."  I  mention  this  in  this  particular  instance,  to 
show  that  Mr.  Larkins  quits  his  Indian  dialect  and  assumes 
the  English  dialect — the  indicative  mood.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion— in  this  instance  almost  only — he  speaks  positively:  he 
says  : — 

"  There  were  bonds  executed  by  Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  there  were 
bonds.  I  am  sure  there  were  bonds." 

Now,  almost  the  only  point  on  which  he  speaks  in  this  old 
English  confidence  and  dialect  is,  that  he  knows  there  were 
bonds  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Nobkissin  for  these  sums.  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  his  account  of  this  transaction,  implies  that 
there  was  no  bond  at  all ;  that  he  borrowed  the  money;  that 
a  bond  was  brought  to  him  properly  filled  up ;  that  Nobkissin 
desired  he  would  not  sign  it  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  bond  was 
executed.  I  need  not  comment  upon  this  additional  false 
account  of  Mr.  Hastings  with  respect  to  this  transaction. 
There  are  so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  one  stronger 
than  the  other,  but  yet  I  must  confess  that,  in  my  way  of 
viewing  the  subject,  this  appears  to  me  the  strongest  of  all. 
And  one  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  an  innocent  man 
who  had  borrowed  a  sum  for  which  he  had  given  bonds, 
which  is  certainly  true  according  to  Mr.  Larkins'  account, 
especially  if  any  dispute  remains  between  him  and  the 
individual  about  the  money — I  say  that  it  is  impossible  that 
without  guilt  he  should  declare  that  direct  falsehood,  that 
he  was  desired  by  Nobkissin  to  sign  no  bond  and  did  sign 
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none,  when  the  fact  is,  according  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  21  MAY  1794. 
friend,  Mr.  Larking,  that  he  did  sign  two,  in  which  Mr. 
Larkins  is  absolutely  certain  at  this  distance  of  time.  Upon 
this  subject  there  is  more  evidence  also.  Where  the  bonds 
are  now,  whether  in  Mr.  Hastings'  possession,  or  Nobkissin's, 
or  in  whose,  is  a  point  which  may  be  discussed  in  other 
places  but  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Larkins  tells  you  that  he  knows  also  that  Nobkissin 
did,  a  very  little  while  before  Mr.  Hastings'  departure  from 
India,  solicit  him  for  these  bonds  again.     Mr.  Larkins  says, 
he  knows  there  were  bonds  ;  he  knows  Nobkissin  solicited 
for  the  return  of  them;   or,  in  other  words,  that  Nobkissin 
considered  this  not  as  a  present  but  a  loan.     Mr.  Hastings  Contrary 
comes  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  declares  oifthTpart 
there  solemnly  that  it  was  originally  a  loan,  but  converted,  at  fn^"    ast" 
Nobkissin's  desire,  into  a  present ;  and,  so  far  from  its  being 
possible  for  Nobkissin  to  ask  him  for  the  return  of  any  bonds, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  he    never   did    execute    any   bonds ; 
Nobkissin  having  waived  all  desire  of  his  executing  any  such 
security.   Upon  the  face  of  it,  there  is  guilt  so  strong  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  mark  and  stigmatise  this  transaction. 

But  with  respect  to  the  application  of  this  money; — here  His  pretext 
it  is  not  pretended  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  applied  the  money 
to  the  use  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Hastings  in  this  instance 
has  directly  applied  it  to  his  own  use.  But  he  writes  from 
the  Ganges  and  says,  that  he  applies  now  to  the  justice  of  the 
Company,  since  he  finds  applying  to  their  generosity  is  in 
vain.  Since  they  would  not  give  him  the  100,000£.  of  the 
Wazir's,  he  resolved  to  take  this  30,0007.  of  Nobkissin's,  and 
he  says,  "  I  set  against  it  a  variety  of  charges."  I  will  not 
waste  your  Lordships'  time  in  going  into  these  charges;  but, 
you  observe,  Mr.  Hastings  himself  declares  that  they  were 
charges  he  had  never  meant  to  bring  against  the  Company  ; 
and  therefore  you  must  conceive  that  this  present  from 
Nobkissin  is  taken  for  himself  directly,  because  these  charges 
which  he  sets  against  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
brought  against  the  Company.  When  you  look  at  these 
charges,  you  will  see  many  of  a  nature  which  could  not  be 
brought  against  the  Company. 

My  Lords,  I  don't  know  enough  upon  the  subiect  either  to  Charge  for 

.   -  T     i       >  i  •    ?rant  to  the 

praise    or   to   blame ;    1   don  t    mean  to   dispute  the    merit  Mohamme- 
of  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  munificence  with  respect  to  a  Mo-  my!  ^ 
hammedan  academy ;   but  t  know,  if  he  had  no  orders  from 
the  Company  with  respect  to  such  an  institution,  that  he 
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21  MAT  1794.  had  no  right  to  spend  their  money  upon  it;  and  I  know 
from  the  records  of  Parliament  that,  when  Lord  Macclesfield 
stated,  as  an  extenuation  of  money  taken  in  the  form  of  pre- 
sents which  were  contrary  to  law — when  he  stated  his 
munificence  to  the  English  college  and  university,  that 
argument  was  set  at  nought,  as,  I  think,  it  deserved  to  be.  I 
am  sure  that  this  Mohammedan  academy  at  Calcutta  had 
no  right  to  stand  in  a  more  favourable  light  with  your  Lord- 
ships. But,  when  I  look  into  it  further,  I  see  a  great  deal  for 
For  houses  houses  for  aides-de-camp.  I  find  that  a  matter  for  which  he 
camp^es'de~  nad  m  a  manner  settled  with  the  Company  some  years  before ; 
— that  he  had  stated  that  the  money  for  the  hire  of  their 
houses  was  not  sufficient  and  desired  it  to  be  increased,  and 
it  was  increased.  And  yet,  when  he  comes  to  state  this 
account,  I  find  no  deduction  from  the  general  expense  of 
houses  for  aides-de-camp;  I  find  no  deduction  of  what  had 
been  paid  more  than  had  been  formerly  paid,  since  the  new 
regulation  that  had  taken  place  at  his  desire,  but  I  find  the 
money  all  laid  out  generally — "  the  houses  for  aides-de-camp, 
etc.,"  not  only  previous  to  the  time  when  the  allowance  was 
increased,  but  subsequent  to  that  time;  and  that  there  is 
also  an  interest  upon  it  charged.  I  find  all  this  is  made  up 
in  the  careless  way  in  which  one  might  naturally  suppose  an 
account  to  be  made  which  was  never  intended  to  be  brought 
against  the  Company. 

You  will  find,  in  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  these 
aides-de-camp,  a  most  extraordinary  defence  indeed  of  these 
expenses.  And  it  is  material  your  Lordships  should  know 
for  what  it  is  that  you  are  desired  either  to  justify  or  to  ex- 
tenuate the  illegal  custom  of  taking  money.  It  is  not  for 
the  general  services  of  the  Company,  but  to  set  against  par- 
ticular charges  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  particularly  that  charge 
with  respect  to  finding  houses  and  habitations  for  his  aides- 
de-camp.  —  Look  :  it  is  in  page  2197  of  the  printed 
Minutes :  — 

His  appli-         "  The  Governor  General  says,  '  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  call 
cation  of       upon  the  Board  for  assistance  in  a  matter  which  may  be  considered  as  of 
patronage.     a  private  nature,  although  inseparable  from  the  station  of  every  member 
of  this  Government,  and  more  especially  from  that  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate.   The  object  which  I  allude  to  is,  that  of  patronage  in  the  military 
line,  which  the  members  of  the  Board  can  only  exercise  the  privilege  of 
collectively — and  that  not  in  many  instances — or  individually,  by  their 
influence  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
cordiality  which  may  subsist  between  them.     I  do  not  mean  to  censure 
an  institution  which  has  been  judged  expedient  by  our  superiors.     I 
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shall   only   request  the  attention  of  the   Board  to  my  own  situation.  2lMAYl?9i 

Called  upon  continually  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  station,  both  in         

the  national  and  in  the  Company's  councils,  to  protect  and  prefer  their 
friends  in  the  army,  and  by  the  merits  and  services  which  have  come 
Under  my  personal  knowledge  and  observation,  I  suffer  both  pain  and 
humiliation  at  the  want  of  power  to  reward  the  meritorious  or  to  show  a 
proper  attention  to  the  wishes  of  my  superiors,  without  having  recourse 
to  means  which  must  be  considered  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
my  station.' " 

This  I  take  from  the  Defence.  So  that,  when  we  accuse  Corrupt  na- 
Mr.  Hastings  of  having  taken,  contrary  to  law,  the  present  transaction. 
from  Nobkissin,  he  says,  "  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
charges  which  I  had  incurred  by  a  number  of  aides-de- 
camp ;"  and  then  he  states  that  the  number  of  aides-de-camp 
was  necessary  for  his  military  patronage,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  station — 
in  order  to  satisfy  some  of  your  Lordships — in  order  to 
satisfy  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons — in 
order  to  satisfy  the  King's  ministers — in  order,  in  short,  to 
make  court  improperly,  at  the  expense  of  his  duty,  with 
those  before  whom  he  hereafter  might  come  to  be  judged,  of 
by  whom  he  ought  to  be  accused,  or  by  whom  he  ought  to 
be  recalled.  He  states  this  inference  as  a  justification  of 
another  direct  corruption,  in  receiving  a  sum  of  money  con- 
trary to  the  duty  of  his  situation  and  to  the  regulation  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

My  Lords,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  suffer  him  to  apply  this 
to  you,  and  you  will  not  feel  that  if,  at  any  period,  any  of 
you  may  have  recommended  persons — as  many  may  inno- 
cently and  meritoriously  have  done — to  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  of  India,  you  authorise  them  to  increase  that 
patronage,  and  increase  charges  for  the  patronage  of  those 
persons,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  set  against  presents  taken 
contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
be  taken  for  the  mere  purpose  of  defraying  those  charges 
incurred  from  the  motives  stated  in  that  minute.  This 
present  of  Nobkissin — if  it  is  to  be  called  so — stands,  there- 
fore, upon  a  singular  footing.  He  has  taken  that  for  himself. 
He  has  kept  it  to  himself.  He  has  not  accounted  for  it  to 
the  public.  He  states  charges  and  says,  "  they  are  charges 
which  have  been  subsequently  allowed  to  subsequent  Go- 
vernors." If  they  had,  how  had  they  been  allowed  ?  At  the 
time  they  had  been  incurred.  They  had  been  stated  regu- 
larly, month  after  month,  and  admitted,  where  they  had 
been  admitted.  That  is  the  mode  of  doing  business  fit  to 
such  a  situation.  But  what  is  the  Defendant's  mode  ?  He 
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21  MAT  1794.  was  thirteen  years  in  the  situation.  lie  makes  no  account, 
but,  happening  to  receive  30,000/.  which  he  chooses  to  keep 
to  himself,  he  huddles  together  a  number  of  charges,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  power  in  the  Company  to  decide 
whether  they  were  fit  to  be  incurred  and  discharged  —  he 
huddles  them  altogether  and  sets  them  against  this  present, 
which,  in  open  defiance  of  law  —  in  open  defiance  of  his  con- 
struction of  law  —  in  open  defiance  of  every  principle  he  has 
set  up  in  his  defence,  he  has  received  from  Nobkissin  —  a 
present  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
present  ;  if  it  be  not  a  present,  it  is  an  extortion,  or  a  fraud, 
or  a  mixture  of  both. 

If  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Hastings  asked  this  as  a  loan  of 
Nobkissin,  why  does  it  not  continue  as  a  loan  ?  Not,  as 
jyjr  £[astingg  tells  you,  because  Nobkissin,  when  the  bond 
came  to  be  filled  up,  desired  it  to  be  so  considered  ;  for  that 
is  disproved  by  Mr.  Larkins,  who  swears  that  bonds  were  then 
given.  What  has  Nobkissin  since  done  to  convert  that  which 
was  originally  a  loan  into  a  present  ?  Have  they  proved  that 
this,  which  was  a  loan  from  Nobkissin,  was  converted  into  a 
present  by  his  consent  ?  Where  have  they  proved  it  ?  And 
does  it  not  rather  appear  that  in  this  instance  it  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  present  ;  it  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  bribe  ;  but,  originally,  a  loan  gained  by  extortion,  and 
converted  by  fraud  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hastings  ? 

After  having  troubled  your  Lordships  so  long  upon  this 
the°transac-  part  of  the  subject,  I  should  wish  to  conclude  it,  but  it  is 
hyMnHast-  absolutely  necessary  just  to  refer  your  Lordships'  attention 
again  to  the  different  accounts  Mr.  Hastings,  at  different 
periods,  has  given  of  this  transaction.  I  hope  this  letter  of 
the  22d  of  May,  1782,  is  not  out  of  your  recollection  ;  that 
you  do  not  forget  the  light  style  in  which  he  talks  of  these 
businesses,  and  says,  —  "  what  my  reasons  for  this  were  or 
for  that  I  [cannot  say]  :  may  be  I  had  no  reason  at  all,  or 
have  now  forgotten  ;"  —  and  so  on.  I  hope  you  do  not  forget 
that  letter  from  the  Ganges,  where  he  states  his  extreme 
poverty,  in  direct  contradiction  to  former  professions,  some 
of  which  state  the  Governor  General's  to  be  a  place  sufficient 
to  satisfy  any  desires  whatever  ;  and  in  other  places  he  says, 
he  could  retire  with  such  a  competence  as  would  satisfy  his 
moderate  desires.  But  I  wish  you,  above  all,  to  recollect 
the  letter  from  Cheltenham  and  all  the  observations  that 
arise  from  it. 

In  May,  1782,  Mr.  Hastings  states  these  transactions  to 
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the  court  of  Directors.     The  court,  in  answer,  write  letters 
which  Mr.  Hastings  interprets  into  some  degree  of  disappro- 
bation of  his  conduct ;  but  he  leaves  Calcutta,  having  re-  He  leaves 
ceived  these  letters,  and  leaves  India,  without  making  any  put  furnish- 
answer  whatever  to  them  and  without  giving  them  any  fur-  ^"nation 
ther  explanation  upon  the  matter.      When  he  was  in  India,  ^tho 
with  Mr.  Larkins  at   his  right  hand  and    Gunga  Govind m' 
Sing  at  his  left,  and  when  Cantoo  Baboo  was  close  to  him, 
— when  he  had  all  the  means  whatever  of  furnishing  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject,  he  leaves  India  without  giving  the 
Directors  one  tittle  of  information.    He  then  comes  to  Great 
Britain.     One  should  have  expected  that  the  last  thing  he 
would  have  done  before  he  left  Calcutta  would  have  been,  to 
have  made  up  his  account  upon  all  those  subjects ;  to  have 
made  a  statement  so  clear  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  his 
worst  enemy  to  cavil  at  it  ;  and  that  the  first  thing  he  would 
have  done  upon  his  arrival  would  have  been,  to  have  gone 
to  the  India  House  arid  stated  the  whole  of  that  matter,  and 
then  have  offered  himself  bond  fide,  as  he  had  offered  before 
when  at  a  distance,  to  any  interrogatories  upon  the  subject 
which  might  be  put  to  him,  either  upon  oath  or  upon  honour. 
No  such  thing !     He  makes  up  no  account :  he  takes  no 
notice  of  this  letter  :  he  returns  to  England ;  and,  when  he 
is  put  in  mind  of  this  by  the  Directors,  he  seems  surprised 
that   they  should  employ  themselves  upon  such    a  foolish 
matter,  and  then  he  refers  them  to  Mr.  Larkins  upon  the  He  refers  to 
subject.    And,  when  Mr.  Larkins  comes  to  England  himself,  Mr-Larkins- 
he  tells  you  fairly  and  directly  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  more  than  what  he  learned  from  Mr.  Hastings  on  the 
22dof  May,  1782. 

Now,  if  you  look  to  his  evidence  upon  that  subject,  you  Mr.LarkimT 
will  see  what  he  learned,  Had  he  books — papers — accounts —  knowledge 
to  compare,  with  respect  to  all  these  transactions  ?    No  ;  two  j)cfc£iesub~ 
persons  came  into  the  room,  Cantoo  Baboo  and  a  munshi. 
Cantoo  Baboo  reads   something   in  the   Bengal   language, 
which  Mr.  Larkins,  understanding  that  language  but  mo- 
derately, thinks  he  understands,  and  sets  down.    The  munshi 
tells  him  something  else,  which  he  translates  from  the  papers 
read  to  him — the  one  in  Persian,  the  other  in  Bengali.     And 
when  he  comes  to  be  interrogated  here,  he  states  fairly  that, 
with  regard  to  what  these  papers  contain,  except  what  he 
heard  read  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  with  regard  to 
the  dates,   authenticity,  or  any  collation   or  comparison   of 
them  which  might  have  made  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
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n  JUT  1734.  or  falsifying  them,  he  knows  nothing ;  hat  he  saw  Mr.  Hast* 
ings  give  one  scrap  of  paper  to  the  Persian  munshi  and 
another  to  Cantoo  Baboo.  And  this  is  the  only  account 
which  Mr.  Hastings,  who  once  offered  himself  to  interroga- 
tions upon  oath  and  upon  honour,  has — -through  Mr.  Larkins 
to  whom  he  referred — given  of  these  transactions. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  fair  interpretation  of  that  ?  He 
could  not  bear  the  situation  he  was  in ;  and  he  could  make 
no  answer  without  discovering  his  guilt  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  punishment  When  asked  in  India  he  makes  no 
answer,  but  he  comes  to  Great  Britain.  When  asked  in 
Great  Britain  he  refers  to  Mr.  T^rkin^  whom  he  must  know 
we  should  find  equally  ignorant  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Lar- 
kins returns  us  that  account,  such  as  it  is ;  and  he  comes 
here  and  explains  it,  and  says,  he  had  it  from  accounts  kept 
by  different  men  in  different  languages,  and  from  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  he  relies  entirely  upon  the  scraps  they  read ;  and  he 
translated  some  scraps  they  read  to  him. 

In  page  2772,— 

**vPg^  ™  What  reason  had  you,  when  you  mentioned  in  your  letter  the  dis- 
tionito  Mr.  •«*»«*'*Ha""  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  excuses  of  Gunga  Gorind  Sing,  for 
not  mentioning'  at  that  tmn»  the  C*M««**  of  the  dissatisfaction  ;  namely, 
what  die  excuses  were?" — "Because  it  did  not  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  information  that  I  was  to  give."  "  Description  given 
by  whom?" — **  I  mean  the  description  given  in  the  requisition." 

So  that  it  appears  that,  when  Mr.  Hastings  referred 
the  Company,  as  it  seems,  ingenuously  and  openly,  to 
Mr.  TjarkhiB,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Larkins  to  declare  all  he 
knew,  he  wrote  to  him  a  particular  requisition  to  state 
again  those  facts  he  had  before  stated.  But  when  we  asked 
Mr.  Larkins,  why  he  did  not  state  what  appeared  to  be  the 
material  facts;  what  were  those  excuses  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  had  made,  and  with  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  dissatis- 
fied ;  he  said, 

"  That  did  not  come  within  die  requisition  made  to  me."  "  By  whom 
was  the  requisition  made?"— "  By  Mr.  Hastings." 

Therefore  that  was  not  what  Mr.  Hastings  desired  him  to 
disclose.  Mr.  Hastings  desired  him  to  disclose  partially  and 
not  generally*  but  did  not  ask  him  to  disclose  that  further 
part  generally  which  he  had  disclosed  at  the  bar,  with 
respect  to  these  excuses  and  all  the  circumstances  that 
attended  this  account.  And  it  must  hare  struck  your  Lord- 
ships that,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  larking  received  this 
account — the  22d  of  May — in  what  peculiar  circumstances 
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it  was  Mr.  Hastings  had  received  this  money  from  engage-  21  MAT  ITSL 
ments,  kabulyats,  that  were  not  produced  to  Mr.  Larking 
He  had  received  them  through  the  means  of  Gunga  Govind 
Sing.  He  was  not  present,  Mr.  Larkins  says.  So  the 
agent  through  whom  these  presents  passed  was  not  present, 
and  securities  which  engaged  for  them  were  not  produced. 
Mr.  Crofts,  into  whose  Lands  it  must  be  paid,  was  not  pre- 
sent also,  and  Mr.  Larkins  was  nothing  but  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  setting  down  a  translation  of  what  somebody  rea'l 
to  him  from  an  Hindustani  paper,  without  any  opportunity 
of  examination  or  cross  examination,  without  any  comparison 
to  vouch  their  authenticity,  and  without  the  presence  of  any 
one  of  the  agents  who  had  either  received  them  from 
Mr.  Hastings  or  to  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had  paid  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

Mv  Lords,  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  Lordships'  notice,  ^'otorious 

,         J .  »    .1  .  •  '  dishonesty 

that,  in  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  it  now  appears,  of  Gunra 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  what  indeed  we  thought  we  G< 
had  sufficiently  proved  to  your  Lordships  before,  that  Gunga 
Govind  Sing  was  the  agent  and  factor  for  Mr.  Hastings  in 
all  these  corrupt  and  illegal  transactions,  as  we  call  them — 
in  all  these  secret  and,  at  least,  delicate  transactions,  as 
they  .are  called  by  the  Defendant  and  his  Counsel.  We 
have  shown  you  that,  acting  in  that  capacity  of  agent  and 
factor  to  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was  either  not  faithful  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  or,  with  the  connivance  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  faith- 
ful to  the  Company.  We  have  shown  you  that  either  he 
took  securities  which  were  not  good,  because  they  did  not 
produce  what  they  engaged  to  produce,  or  that,  having  taken 
such  securities,  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  them,  at  least  for 
the  sum  of  30,OOOZ. ;  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  20,000£  of 
the  Patna  money,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  account  given  by 
the  other  side,  remains  unpaid,  and  10,0007.  of  the  Dinage- 
pore  money.  We  perceive  further  that,  with  respect  to  the 
remaining  10,0007.  of  the  Dinagepore  money,  he  acted  etill 
more  directly  unfaithfully  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hastings,  or, 
by  his  connivance,  with  respect  to  the  Company;  for  though 
he  did  receive  the  10,000/.,  we  find  he  did  divert  it  from  its 
proper  purpose,  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Hastings  or  the  Com- 
pany, by  converting  it  into  jewels,  which,  he  states,  either 
truly  or  falsely,  were  to  be  given  to  Mrs.  Wheler.  What 
then  must  we  think  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing ; — not  merely  of 
him  whose  character  has  been  decided  with  one  voice  by 
witnesses  at  your  bar,  but  what  do  you  think  with  respect 
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21  MAT  1704.  to  Mr.  Hastings' opinion  ?  I  know  men  will  have  partialities, 
and  trust  to  the  good  opinion  they  have  of  individuals 
against  all  public  report  and  public  opinion ;  but,  if  the 
Council  thought  ill  of  Gunga  Govind  &ng,  is  it  not  clear 
that  Mr.  Hastings  thought  ill  of  him  ?  Did  he  not  know 
that  he  had  given  him  unsatisfactory  excuses  for  so  large  a 
sum  as  10,000/.?  Did  he  not  know  that  the  excuse  he  made 
was  an  avowal  of  a  most  enormous  abuse — that  he  had  given 
the  money  either  of  the  Company  or  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
Mrs.  Wheler  ?  What  then  are  we  to  look  for ; — indignation 
— removal — punishment  ?  No  !  one  of  the  last  actions  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  government  in  Bengal  is  an  application  in 
favour  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing — in  favour  of  this  man, 
standing  in  all  these  suspicious  circumstances  ! 

Application       The  minutes  of  the  late  Governor  General — page  1192 

by  XrSSE  of  the  Printed  Evidence : — 

"The  Governor  General. — The  regret  which  I  cannot  but  feel  of  re- 
linquishing the  service  of  my  honourable  employers  would  be  much 
embittered  were  it  accompanied  by  the  reflection  that  I  had  neglected 
the  merits  of  a  man  who  deserves  no  less  of  them  than  of  myself, 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  who  from  his  earliest  youth  had  been  employed  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenues,  [and]  was  about  eleven  years  ago  selected 
for  his  superior  talents  to  fill  the  office  of  dewan  to  the  Calcutta  Com- 
mittee. He  has  from  that  time,  with  a  very  short  intermission,  been  the 
principal  native  agent  in  the  collection  of  the  Company's  revenues,  and 
I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  fidelity,  diligence  and  ability.  To  myself  he  has  given 
proofs  of  a  constancy  and  attachment  which  neither  the  fears  nor  ex- 
pectations excited  by  the  prevalence  of  a  different  influence  could  shake, 
and  at  a  time  too  when  these  qualities  were  so  dangerous  that,  far  from 
finding  them  amongst  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  I  did  not  in- 
variably meet  with  them  amongst  my  own." 

This  is  the  character  which  Mr.  Hastings  gives  of  Gunga 
Govind  Sing.  This  is  the  application  he  makes  in  his  favour, 
as  one  of  the  last  acts  which  he  did  while  resident  in  Asia. 
He  commends  him,  not  only  generally,  but  specifically  com- 
mends him,  for  his  diligence  and  for  his  fidelity.  How  dili- 
gent he  was  you  may  have  perceived  by  two  lacs  remaining 
in  balance  in  the  Patna  business  and  one  lac  in  the  Dinage- 
pore.  With  regard  to  good  fidelity,  how  faithful  he  was 
you  may  perceive,  if  you  believe  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Lar- 
kins,  who  tell  you  that  he  had  received,  so  early  as  August, 
1780,  30,0001  from  Dinagepore ;  that  he  paid  20,0007.  in 
October;  and  that  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  paid  no 
more,  but  diverted  the  remaining  10,000/.  for  a  present, 
unauthorised  by  any  person  to  whom,  upon  any  supposition, 
the  money  could  belong. 
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If  this  is  Mr.  Hastings'  idea  of  diligence — if  this  is  21  MAT  1794. 
Mr.  Hastings'  idea  of  fidelity — I  do  not  wonder  that  he 
should  think  it  strange  indeed  that  he  should  be  nn  accused 
person  in  this  country,  because  undoubtedly  his  ideas  must 
be  as  wide  and  as  distinct  from  ours  as  the  places  in  which 
he  has  acted  are  distant,  in  point  of  space,  from  that  in  which 
we  have  accused  him.  Our  notion  of  diligence  would  have 
been,  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  should  not  have  lost  a 
moment  in  realising  the  balances  that  were  due  ;  that,  if  he 
could  not  do  that,  he  should  state  to  the  Company  or 
Mr.  Hastings  why  he  had  not  been  able  so  to  do,  and 
surrender  into  their  hands  the  securities,  that  they  might 
avail  themselves  of  them.  Our  ideas  of  fidelity  would  have 
been,  that  he  should  have  given  that  10,0007.  in  the  way 
Mr.  Hastings  or  the  Company  directed  him,  and,  above  all, 
that  he  should  not  give  it  in  a  corrupt  present  to  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Council,  without  any  authority  from  Mr.  Hast- 
ings or  one  of  the  Council  so  to  do.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
remaining  part  of  these  charges  that  you  keep  in  memory 
what  Gunga  Govind  Sing  had  done — to  what  actions  of 
Gunga  Govind  Sing  Mr.  Hastings  was  privy  at  the  time 
he  so  recommends  him.  We  have  read  the  periods  when 
he  appointed  him  to  the  great  offices  of  trust,  particu- 
larly, as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  to  your  Lordships 
with  respect  to  the  fourteenth  Article  of  the  charge.  Fourteenth 

I  have  very  little  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  upon  that  the  Charge. 
subject.  The  Counsel  on  the  other  side  have  supposed  that 
the  gist  of  our  cause,  upon  that  subject,  lay  in  a  supposed 
concealment  of  Mr.  Hastings  from  his  colleagues  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  an  offer  from  the  Wazir  of  ten  lacs.  It  cer-  its  purport. 
tainly  did  not  consist  in  that.  We  stated,  not  that  he  had 
concealed  it  positively  from  his  colleagues,  but  that  he  had 
not  done  what  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done — that  he  had 
not  stated  it  publicly  to  the  Board;  and  we  brought  that  the 
rather  to  illustrate  the  strange  and  unaccountable  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  every  matter  which  has  any  relation  to 
pecuniary  transactions.  In  all  the  transactions  we  have 
been  discussing  hitherto,  you  will  observe  that  his  system 
was,  to  conceal  from  all  his  colleagues  every  part  of  a  trans- 
action which  related  to  a  receipt  of  presents  ;  but,  in  some, 
he  boasts  he  communicated  them  by  private  letters  to  the 
Company. 

With  respect  to  this  of  the  Wazir,  in  February,  1782,  he 
takes  a  directly  contrary  course.     He  does  communicate  it 
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21 MAY1794.  indeed  to  his  colleagues,  but  keeps  it  a  perfect  secret  from 
the  Company.  AVe  stated  this  as  an  instance  of  inconsis- 
tency, in  order  to  drive  him  to  an  explanation  upon  what 
principle  in  one  case  he  held  a  conduct  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  which  he  held  in  others,  if  there  was  not  a 
real  distinction  in  the  different  cases ;  and  if,  what  we  admit 
to  be  the  case  in  the  last  present — I  mean,  his  intention  to 
refuse  it — was  not  the  real  reason,  why  his  conduct  was 
totally  different  from  and  diametrically  opposite  to  what  he 
had  held  upon  former  eases,  where,  we  contend,  he  had 
intended  to  receive  to  his  own  use  and  to  appropriate  to  his 
own  benefit. 

counseint  °f  ^ne  Counsel  upon  this  occasion  have,  however,  stated  one 
argument  which  it  is  worth  your  Lordships'  while  to  attend 
to.  They  have  said,  and  I  am  surprised  they  should  have 
thought  it  would  make  for  their  client  to  say,  that  your 
Lordships  will  perceive  from  this  instance,  what  I  arn  sure  I 
was  never  desirous  to  deny,  but  always  contended  as  a  part 
of  our  case,  that  it  is  exceedingly  possible  that  a  prince — 
a  great  man  or  a  little  man— in  that  country,  might  be 
willing  to  give  a  sum  to  a  Governor  General  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  give  the  Company  publicly.  And  a  great  deal 
of  argument  is  used  by  Mr.  Dallas  upon  this  ground  : — you 
see  that,  when  the  Wazir  understood  it  was  a  present  for 
the  Company,  the  Wazir  would  not  give  it ;  and  therefore 
you  see  the  merit  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  all  the  former  transac- 
tions, because,  if  he  had  then  done  as  we  contend  he  ought 
to  have  done —  if  he  had  stated  openly  that  what  he  received 
he  received  for  the  Company,  he  would  have  had  no  receipts 
at  all ;  and  then  consequently  the  Company  would  not  have 
availed  itself  of  those  sums  which,  according  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
it  has. 

Admission         The  moment  I  heard  that  argument  I  was  surprised,  be- 

iTo°f  famd1    cause  it  proves  directly  that  all  the  former  transactions  were  of 

of  Mrfnast-  a  fraudulent  nature  ;  for  it  admits  directly  that,  in  the  case  of 

in§F'  all  those  former  sums,  Mr.  Hastings  received  them  by  persons 

who  thought  they  were  giving  to  him,  though  in  fact  they 

were  giving  to  the  Company,  and  who  would  not  have  given 

to  the    Company  if  they  had  known  that  had  been  their 

destination.     Then,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  is  admitted  that 

all  these  former  transactions  were  frauds- — pious  frauds,  if 

they  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  ;  but  were  frauds, 

as  I  contend,  of  a  black  dye,  inasmuch  as  they  robbed  several 

individuals  of  money  upon  false  pretences ;  taking  that  for 
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the  Company  which  individuals  would  never  have  given  if  it  21  MAY  1701. 
were  known  it  was  for  the  Company.     They  gave  it  upon  a 
supposition   it   was  to   be   for   the   profit   and   use   of  the 
Governor  General. 

Many  considerations  arise  out  of  this  state  of  things.  You 
cannot  believe  that  a  man  would  give  money  to  an  individual 
which  he  refuses  to  the  public,  unless  he  expected  some 
services  from  that  individual.  What  must  be  the  general 
opinion  of  this  practice  would  spread  over  India — that  the 
Governor  General  was  corrupt ;  that  he  would  receive  for 
his  own  use  and  advantage  money  which  they  would  refuse 
to  the  Company  ;  and  that  they  must  expect  consequently 
a  correspondent  return.  This  serves  to  throw  a  colour  of  a 
different  nature  from  what  the  gentleman  states,  because  it 
serves  to  prove  that  every  such  transaction  was  a  direct  fraud 
upon  the  person  who  gave  his  money;  that  he  was  inveigled 
into  paying  money  upon  a  false  pretence,  and  with  hopes 
which  never  were  meant  to  be  satisfied,  but  which  it  is  con- 
tended, for  the  honour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  were  in  every  instance 
disappointed. 

I  never  till  this  instant  heard  that  it  was  a  justification  of  His  emit 
a  corrupt  transaction,  that  you  did  not  perform  your  part  of  j^jj^jf 
the  contract !  I  never  till  this  instant  heard,  of  those  who  had  °f  faith- 
dealt  corruptly,  that  their  crime  was  extenuated  by  failing  in 
fidelity  to  the  persons  with  whom  they  corruptly  bargained  ! 
But  it  will  be  said,  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  bargain.  I  say  that 
the  gentleman  conversant  with  the  law  of  England  will  well 
understand  that,  if  [the  person]  did  not  openly  and  explicitly 
bargain  for  it,  when  he  gave  the  money  to  the  Governor 
General  which  he  would  refuse  to  the  Company,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  he  was  to  receive  some  countenance,  favour 
or  indulgence,  in  consideration  of  the  gift  he  made.  And  if 
the  Governor  knows  that  that  was  his  opinion— and  they 
state  that  he  did,  because  they  state  he  would  give  that  to 
him  which  he  refused  to  the  Company — then  I  say,  he  was 
by  fair  implication  a  party  to  that  corrupt  bargain,  and  did 
virtually  bargain  to  give  to  those  persons  some  effect  and 
consideration  for  the  bounty  that  they,  in  their  opinion, 
bestowed  upon  him  and  not  the  Company.  If  it  is  proved, 
as  they  contend  afterwards,  that  in  no  instance  did  he  favour 
him  from  whom  he  received  it,  I  conceive  that  an  aggrava- 
tion and  not  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt ;  for  it  only  shows 
that,  in  addition  to  a  disobedience  to  the  law,  in  addition  to 
a  disobedience  to  his  master,  he  added  fraud  with  respect  to 
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those  with  whom  he  contracted,  and  received  the  money  from 
poor,  unfortunate  and  simple,  individuals,  who  thought  they 
gave  it  for  a  valuable  consideration,  which  he  determines  in 
no  instance  and  upon  no  occasion  to  pay.  I  shall,  therefore, 
leave  the  fourteenth  Article,  with  only  that  observation  upon 
it,  which  is  an  observation  the  Counsel  suggested,  because  I 
don't  recollect  that  they  have  adduced  any  new  evidence 
upon  the  subject  of  that  Article. 

Arteicf<Tnth  With  respect— and  this  is  the  last  point  with  which  I  have 
to  trouble  you — with  respect  to  the  other  Article,  I  mean, 
the  seventh,  which  concerns  the  revenues,  there  also  very 
little  evidence  has  been  brought  upon  the  part  of  the  De- 
fendant. But,  my  Lords,  the  Counsel  have  taken  three 
particular  points,  which  they  have  discussed,  and  upon  which 
I  shall  make  very  few  observations. 

Power  of  tho      The    first  is  the  appointment  of  amins,  in  which  they 

amins.  ,  ,  x  r  -,IT.     •  , » 

suppose  us  to  have  been  incorrect.  When  they  state  the 
extravagant  power  given  to  those  amins,  and  when  they 
come  to  contradict  us,  what  do  they  do  ?  They  produce  a 
letter  from  the  Council  General  to  the  provincial  council, 
in  which  they  put  them  virtually  under  the  direction  of 
these  amins ;  they  order  them  to  punish  those'  against  whom 
the  amins  should  complain ;  in  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
order  the  council  to  do  what  we  have  stated  was  in  the 
power  of  the  amins.  Now,  whether  your  Lordships  will  be 
satisfied  with  this  distinction  I  know  not:  I  am  perfectly 
sure  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that,  in 
my  way  of  considering  the  thing,  little  difference  can  be 
made  as  to  the  charge  of  corruption,  whether  Mr.  Hastings 
directly  appointed  amins  with  distinct  power  so  to  act,  or 
whether,  having  appointed  amins,  he  afterwards  gave  direc- 
tions to  the  other  servants  of  the  Company  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  those  amins,  and  to  inflict  such  punishment  as 
in  the  opinion  of  those  amins  shall  seem  proper. 

If  your  Lordships  will  refer  to  the  evidence  upon  that 
subject,  which  is  in  page  1297,  you  will  find  that,  though 
only  such  things  are  to  be  done — which  your  Lordships  will 
find  in  page  1288— as  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  they  are  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  General. 
And  the  Counsel  have  spent  some  argument  in  showing  the 
distinction  between  what  might  be  done  in  his  name  only 
[and]  after  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  Board.  Then  comes 
the  sentence  upon  which  we  rest : — "  and  the  control  of  it  " 
— this  office — "  is  to  be  committed  to  his  immediate  charge/' 
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So  that    the  control  of   this   office  was  committed  to  the  21  MAT  1794. 
immediate    charge    of    the    Governor    General,    and  conse- 
quently liable  to  all  that  part  of  the  Charge  which  states  the 
corrupt  motive  for  this  transaction,  which  was  intended  to  Corrupt 
put  these  amins  entirely  under  the    distinct  control    of  the  th^appSnt- 
Governor  General,  as  distinct  and  separate  from  his  Council.  ment- 

The  next  point  is  a  short  one  also ;  I  mean,  the  destruc-  fhlc0l!rov?n°f 
tion  of  the  provincial  councils.  I  will  not  remind  your  cjai  coun- 
Lordships  of  all  I  said  upon  that  subject.  The  gentleman 
has  prudently  avoided  answering  for  the  greater  and  most 
material  part  of  it ;  he  is  only  called  to  state  that,  with 
respect  to  the  provincial  councils,  Mr.  Hastings,  though  he 
did  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  them  in  1776,  might  possibly 
change  his  opinion  in  1781.  Change  of  opinion  was  not 
what  we  imputed  to  him  only.  But  we  did  state  and  do 
restate,  that  it  is  something  extraordinary  that,  with  an 
opinion  such  as  he  stated  in  1776  of  the  excellency  of  this 
institution,  conceiving  it  to  be  so  perfect  that  he  wished  an 
Act  of  the  British  Parliament  to  render  it  perpetual,  within 
a  few  years  afterwards,  without  adducing  any  arguments  for 
the  change  of  that  opinion,  without  showing  a  change  of 
circumstances  and  of  time,  which  are  generally  the  causes  of 
a  real  or  the  pretence  for  prevaricating  changes  of  opinion — 
without  stating  any  change  in  the  times  or  in  the  circum- 
stances— he  does  really,  of  his  own  authority,  abolish  that 
which  he  thought  so  perfect  that  he  wished  it  to  be  per- 
petuated by  a  British  Act  of  Parliament.  But  that  is  the 
only  part  they  have  endeavoured  to  answer.  They  have 
left  out  this  material  intervening  consideration,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  between  him  and  Mr.  Francis,  where 
he  certainly  states  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  of  this 
provincial  council  than  Mr.  Francis,  the  Company  do  spe-  Forbidden 
cially  forbid  the  abolition  of  these  provincial  councils.  of  Directors. 

In  page  1165  of  the  printed  Minutes  they  say; — 

"  If  you  are  fully  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  provincial  coun- 
cils has  not  answered,  nor  is  capable  of  answering,  the  purposes  intended 
by  such  institution,  we  hereby  direct  you  " — 

what?— -to  dissolve  them,  and  to  form  a  new  plan,  and  to 
establish  that  new  plan  ?  No  ! — 

"  directfyou  to  form  a  new  plan  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  to 
transmit  the  same  to  us  for  our  consideration." 

The  Directors  then  seem  to  be  apprehensive  lest  any  bad 
opinion  of  the  provincial  councils  should  be  made  a  pretext 
for  abolishing  that  institution  and  substituting  another  in  its 
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21  MAT  1794.  place.  They  therefore,  upon  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, say, — 

"  If  you  should  be  convinced  that  this  plan  is  fundamentally  bad,  form 
a  new  plan,  but  do  not  put  it  into  execution ;  send  it  to  us  for  our  con- 
sideration." 

Disobedi-     And  there  it  was  that  we  laid  the  blame  upon  Mr.  Hastings, 

encc  of  Mr.  .          -i  •  i      i  •  i  T      • 

Hastings.  — that  he  did  this,  not  only  in  contradiction  to  his  own 
opinion  in  1776,  but  he  did  it  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the 
Company  as  well  as  in  contradiction  to  his  former  opinion, 
and  thereby  did  commit  a  crime  and  misdemeanour  ;  since  a 
disobedience  to  the  Company,  [obedience  to  which]  was 
enjoined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
misdemeanour. 

But  upon  this  some  ground  is  endeavoured  to  be  taken, 
not  so  much  for  exculpating  Mr.  Hastings  as  for  the  sake  of 
endeavouring  to  use  with  less  respect  than  it  deserves  the 

Perversion    name  of  Mr.  Francis.     Mr.  Francis,  it  is  said,  objected  to 

of  Mr.  Fran-  .    ,  ..  TT  .    .      %      ,  i 

cis*  opinion,  provincial  councils.  He  certainly  had  not  so  good  an 
opinion  of  provincial  councils  as  Mr.  Hastings.  But  in 
what  points  of  view  does  he  object  to  them? — He  says,  "I 
object  to  them  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  dependent 
upon  the  Board  at  Calcutta/'  He  has  not  so  good  an  opinion 
of  provincial  councils  because,  though  there  are  several 
among  the  provinces,  they  are  too  remote  to  have  good  in- 
formation with  respect  to  some  of  the  lands  which  they  are 
to  administer.  What  does  Mr.  Hastings  do,  according  to 
the  Counsel  ?  He  bottoms  himself  upon  Mr.  Francis'  dis- 
approbation and  destroys  them — to  substitute  what?  To 
substitute  a  board  more  dependent  upon  the  Council  of 
Calcutta  ?  To  substitute  persons  nearer  to  the  different  pro- 
vinces they  were  to  administer,  and  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  local  customs  ?  No  ;  he  does  it  for  the 
contrary  purposes,  to  establish  a  board  almost  independent 
of  the  Board  at  Calcutta — I  mean  a  new  revenue  board ; 
and  establishing  that  board  to  act  at  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  provinces,  with  respect  to  the 
administration  to  take  place,  because  one  Board  is  to  act  for 
the  whole ! 

Establish-         "VVe  now  come  to  the  establishment  of  the  revenue  board. 

mentofthe    T,       ,,  ...  j       r<  n       •     i    o-        »       mi 

revenue  It  all  consists  in  one  word — Uunga  (jrovind  king!  lhat 
word  contains  the  whole  of  the  policy.  That  word  contains 
the  whole  of  the  guilt,  as  I  contend — the  whole  of  the  merit, 
as  they  contend — of  that  institution.  Your  Lordships  have 
examined  at  your  bar  Mr.  Anderson  and  Sir  John  Shore. 
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Sir  John  Shore  is  stated  to  be,  and  I  am  told  truly  is,  a  21  MAT  1794. 
friend  to  Mr.  Hastings  ;  yet  Sir  John  Shore,  in  his  evidence, 
when  I  asked  him  upon  the  subject  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 
could   not  help  repeatedly  saying  that  a  bad  opinion  was 
generally  entertained  of  him.     When  I  put  it  directly  to  Sir  Evidence  of 
John  Shore — "  Would  you  have  named  anybody  in  prefer-  Shore. 
ence  ?"     He  evades  a  little  and  says, — "  I  do  not  approve 
the  system:  I  would  not  have  named  any  native  dewan,,     I 
would   not  name  any  one  person.     I  don't  know  whom  I 
should  have  named.      I  cannot  say  whom  I    should   have 
preferred ;    but   positively,   distinctly  and    substantively,    I 
would  not  have  named  Gunga  Govind  Sing."   • 

But  is  this  all  the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Shore  ?  No ;  the 
material  part  remains  behind.  The  material  part  is  that 
emphatical  evidence  of  Sir  John  Shore — a  great  truth, 
upon  which  depends  the  whole  of  this  business  :  — from  the 
moment  that  board  was  appointed,  he  himself  having  been 
a  member  of  it,  he  himself  having  known,  therefore,  the 
circumstances  appertaining  to  it,  he  says  that  that  board 
must  be  tools  in  the  hand  of  a  native  diwan.  Who  was  the  Dependence 
native  diwan  ?  The  diligent,  the  faithful  Gunga  Govind  SScSS 
Sing! — Gunga  Govind  Sing,  the  possessor  of  these  unac-  Govind  sing, 
counted  balances  from  Dinagepore  and  Patna!  Gunga 
Govind  Sing,  who  pretends,  falsely  I  believe,  but  pretends 
that  he  diverted  the  money  of  the  Company  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  making  presents  and  bribes  to 
Mrs.  Wheler !  This  diligent,  this  faithful  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  was  the  person  who,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
partial  friend  of  Mr,  Hastings,  Sir  John  Shore,  was  in  fact 
the  whole  of  the  Committee,  and  in  whose  hands  the 
Committee,  let  them  consist  of  whom  they  might,  of  able 
intelligent  men,  must  be  as  tools  in  his  hands  I 

My  Lords,  what  therefore  is  the  case  ?      He  disannuls  Contradic- 
the   provincial  councils  and  abolishes   them.     Why  ? — Be-  assfgnedby* 
cause  he  had  not  in  general   had  a  bad  opinion  of  them,  fngs?oTthe 

for   in  1776  he  had  a  good  opinion   of    them.     Here    his  abolition  of 

T  r  •  the  pro- 

pretences  are  contradictory,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 

Charge.  He  says,  "because  faction  and  incapacity  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  members  of  this  Council ;" 
and  yet,  when  he  comes  to  discard  them,  he  states  in  direct 
terms  : — "  This  Council  was  discarded  because  it  is  a  bad 
institution — not  for  any  fault  of  the  members  who  com- 
posed them."  There  again  the  Asiatic  ideas  of  Mr.  Hastings 
are  unintelligible  to  our  European  intelligence.  With 
respect  to  all  of  those  who  had  been  employed,  he  gives 


councils. 
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21  MAT  1794.  rewards  and  emolument,  but  the  institution  is  bad;  yet, 
when  he  gives  the  Company  an  account  of  his  motive  for 
abolishing  the  institution,  he  dare  not  give  a  bad  opinion 
of  the  institution,  in  contradiction  to  his  prior  opinion. 

Enormity  of  And  what  does  he  substitute  in  lieu  of  them? — a  pre- 
tended  board  of  revenue,  but,  in  reality,  Gunga  Govind 
Sing :  he  establishes  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  with  whom  your 
Lordships  now,  I  trust,  are  perfectly  acquainted.  This 
gentleman  jealous  of  his  honour,  who  cannot  bear  any  stain 
or  any  thing  that  for  a  moment  can  tarnish  or  sully  that 
brightness  of  honour  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  his 
character — this  gentleman  takes  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  all  those  transactions,  who  had 
received  money  from  Dinagepore,  from  Nuddea  and  from 
Patna,  as  Gunga  Govind  Sing  probably  thought,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  who  conceived  himself  at  least 
as  an  accomplice  in  Mr.  Hastings'  crimes,  though  Mr.  Hast- 
ings knew  himself  to  be  innocent — this  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  who,  upon  the  ground  and  presumption  of  being  privy 
to  these  crimes,  had  dared  to  act  both  unfaithfully  and 
insolently  to  his  master — who  had  unfaithfully  withheld 
the  money — who  had  unfaithfully  abstained  from  collecting 
balances  —  and  who  had  insolently  stated  to  his  master 
that  without  his  authority  he  had  made  this  present  to 
Mrs.  Wheler — this  man,  who  had  been  guilty  of  these 
things,  and  who  would  not  have  dared  to  be  guilty  of  them 
but  from  a  supposition  that  he  was  privy  to  transactions  of 
Mr.  Hastings  which  it  would  be  contrary  to  Mr.  Hastings' 
honour  to  have  revealed — this  man,  who,  if  Mr.  Hastings 
has  received  bribes  as  we  contend,  was  the  broker  for  those 
bribes,  who,  if  Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  illicitly,  was  his 
factor  in  his  illicit  acts — this  man  Mr.  Hastings,  to  his 
shame,  without  regard  to  his  honour  and  reputation,  sub- 
stitutes in  the  room  of  all  these  provincial  councils — a 
useful  institution,  as  he  before  contended — and  gives  at 
once  into  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  revenues  in  India.  Look  at  this, 
with  a  view  to  his  former  character  of  Gunga  Govind 
Sing! 

My  Lords,  I  have  said  that  we  have  not  seen  the  kabulyat 
from  Patna ;  we  have  not  seen  the  kabulyat  from  Dinage- 
pore. They  are  stated  to  be  for  four  lacs  each.  We  don't 
know  whether  they  are  not  for  forty  each.  I  asked 
Mr.  Larkins  if  he  knew.  He  never  saw  them.  I  asked 
him  if  it  were  more  likely  that  there  should  be  gifts  from 
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those  provinces  than  any  other  province.  He  said,  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was.  We  don't  know,  before  this  new 
institution,  whether  Gunga  Govind  Sing  had  not  received 
for  Mr.  Hastings,  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire, 
bribes  equal  to  those  received  from  Nuddea,  Patna  and 
Dinao-epore.  But  if  we  had  any  doubt  of  it  before,  when  Facilities 

.  -r       i  ,     .         ,       for  corrupt 

we  come  to  this  transaction  or   1781,  as  I  observed  in  the  dealing 

f>  .  i  .     i        .  i  ,    •       ,i  afforded  to 

opening  ot  this  business,  we  hear  no  more,  except  in  the  case  Mr.  Hast- 
of  Nobkissin,  which  is  a  particular  one  of  partial  presents  apfohit-he 
and  of  partial  bribes.     Why  ?     Because  the  whole  country  ment- 
was  under  the   government    of  Mr.  Hastings'  factors  and 
agents,   and    he    could   receive,  without    the   possibility  of 
detection,  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  such  kabulyats 
for  presents  and  peshkush  as  he  had  received  from  Patna, 
Nuddea  and  Dinagepore.     Before,  he  was  only  nibbling; 
he  only  took  before  from  Patna,  Dinagepore,  and  from  this 
province  and  that.     But,    when   he   had  appointed   Gunga 
Govind  Sing,  he  had  then  every  province  at  his  mercy  ;  and 
there  is  not  any  reason  to  say  that  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty or  improbability  of  his  having  multiplied  presents  in 
as  gi'eat  a  proportion  as  the  provinces  of  that  empire  bear  to 
these  three  provinces. 

Upon  what  other  account  could  he  appoint  him  ?  Was  it 
for  his  reputation  ?  That  is  stated  to  have  been  bad.  Was  it 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  him  ?  We  have  proved 
Mr.  Hastings  knew  him  to  be  both  unfaithful  and  treacher- 
ous to  the  person  who  employed  him ;  that  he  subjected 
his  property  to  the  rapacity  of  others ;  that  he  subjected  his 
reputation  to  the  foulest  imputation,  by  diverting  his  money 
into  bribes  and  presents  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Council. 
He  knew  all  this,  and  yet  he  appointed  him.  He  appointed 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  the  instrument  of  his  bribes,  the  holder 
of  the  cash  he  had  received  from  his  bribes,  his  agent  in  all 
this  illicit  transaction  !  And  am  I  so  simple  as  to  believe — 
are  your  Lordships  so  credulous — is  it  possible  for  you  to 
believe  that  the  destruction  of  the  provincial  councils  was 
not  a  corrupt  act  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  the  whole  drift 
of  that  administration  [was  not]  to  put  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  under  the  name  of  a  revenue  board, 
into  the  hand  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  who  had  received  all 
the  bribes  we  have  stated,  who  was  privy  to  all  the  illicit 
transactions  we  have  stated,  and  who  felt  himself  strong 
from  knowing  that  he  was  in  the  confidence  of  all  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' bribes  ? 
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opening.  To  many  of  these  parts  little  answer  has  been 
given.  Where  answer  has  been  given  by  argument,  I  have 
attempted  to  refute  it :  Avhere  answer  has  been  given  by 
evidence,  I  have  submitted  to  your  Lordships  such  obser- 

Recapituia-  vations  as  I  thought  pertinent  upon  it.  I  have  now 
nothing  more  to  do  than  merely  to  state  to  your  Lordships 
that  we  conceive  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Defendant 
and  the  evidence  produced  by  us  really  prove,  beyond  a 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the  negative  of  every  assertion  which 
Mr*  Hastings  has  at  any  time  made  in  respect  to  these 
pecuniary  transactions  ;  that  they  prove  that  the  money,  in 
most  instances,  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings  some  time 
before  it  came  into  that  of  the  Company;  that,  in  one  in- 
stance, in  that  of  Dinagepore,  it  was  so  for  a  considerable 
time ; — and,  speaking  to  persons  conversant  with  law,  we 
cannot  feel  any  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  during  those 
periods,  if  anything  had  happened  to  Mr.  Hastings,  all 
these  sums  were  the  legal  property  of  his  representative ;  T 
mean,  till  they  should  have  been  proved  to  have  been 
obtained  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  contrary  to 
law.  If  so,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Hastings'  duty  to  the 
Company?  It  was  not  a  duty  fulfilled  upon  the  moment  of 
receipt,  but  an  after-thought,  at  different  times  and  at  differ- 
ent periods ;  and  consequently  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have 
made  out,  without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  not  only  that 
Mr.  Hastings  received  these  sums  contrary  to  Act  of  Par- 
liament— contrary  to  law — contrary  to  his  duty — but  that 
he  must  have  intended  many  of  them,  if  not  all  of  them,  for  a 
time,  for  his  own  use  and  benefit ;  that  they  were  held  for  a 
considerable  time  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  by  his  agent, 
Gunga  Grovind  Sing ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  great  part 
of  what  he  either  actually  did  receive  or  for  which  he  had 
securities — which  I  contend  to  be  identically  the  same  thing 
— has  never  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Company  ;  for 
aught  we  know,  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings 
or  his  agent,  Gunga  Govind  Sing;  or,  if  not  in  their  hands 
in  the  shape  of  cash,  is  certainly  in  their  hands  in  the  shape 
of  kabulyats  or  securities. 

We  contend  further  that  the  non-appearance  of  these 
kabulyats  and  securities  affords  the  strongest  ground  of  sus- 
picion, and  something  like  a  presumption  that,  possibly,  the 
sums  for  which  they  are  stated  to  be  given  may  not  be  found 
to  be  correspondent  with  the  fact.  We  state,  above  all,  that 
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the  system  of  taking  kabulyats  and  securities,  which  are  not  21  MATi794. 
given  in  to  the  Company  and  not  shown  even  to  those  whom 
Mr.  Hastings  pretends,  like  Mr.  Larkins,  to  have  been  in  his 
confidence,  is  a  system  that  leads  to  every  sort  of  peculation 
and  corruption  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
what  the  amount  of  those  kabulyats  were,  what  their 
number  was,  what  the  conditions  were  of  them  ;  and  as  it 
ia  a  medium  by  which  any  Governor  General  may  peculate 
to  any  degree  and  may  receive  presents  to  any  amount  what- 
ever, without  the  possible  knowledge  of  the  Company  and 
his  employers,  and,  if  this  mode  of  defence  is  admitted, 
without  a  possibility  of  detection. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  presents.  With  regard  to  the 
revenues,  we  only  recapitulate  to  you  that  we  have  proved 
the  appointment  of  amins,  contrary  to  Mr.  Hastings'  general 
declared  sense,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  steps  by  which 
he  put  the  administration  of  the  revenues  under  his  own 
immediate  control — and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
same  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  so  often  mentioned,  was  one  of 
the  chief  amins  upon  this  occasion — that  he  destroyed 
the  provincial  councils,  contrary  to  his  own  good  opinion 
expressed  of  them,  upon  different  pretences;  stating  at  one 
time  the  fault  to  be  in  the  institution,  at  another,  to  be  in 
the  members,  though  every  one  of  these  members  he  either 
pensioned  or  rewarded,  and  though  he  stated  distinctly  that 
it  was  not  their  fault.  Having  abolished  them  upon  false 
pretences,  he  theu  recurred  to  his  bribe-broker,  Gunga 
Govind  Sing — his  agent,  Gunga  Govind  Sing — and,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  orders  of  the  Company,  who  had  directed 
that  no  new  plan  should  be  adopted  without  having  their 
previous  consideration,  he  did  entrust  the  revenues  of  all  the 
British  provinces  in  India  into  the  hand  of  that  man,  whose 
general  character  was  bad,  and  the  badness  of  whose  cha- 
racter in  pecuniary  transactions  was  particularly  known  to 
Mr.  Hastings  himself. 

"We  contend  that  his  whole  mode  of  acting  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  an  innocent  mind  ;  that,  on  all  subjects, 
men  in  high  situation,  if  they  have  proper  feelings,  will  be 
careful  of  their  honour  and  reputation,  but,  of  all  subjects, 
the  particular  ones  on  which  people,  even  in  your  Lordships' 
exalted  situation,  would  Avish  to  have  their  conduct,  clear, 
perspicuous,  and  intelligible  to  all  the  world,  are  the  trans- 
actions that  relate  to  money ;  that,  with  respect  to  these 
transactions,  instead  of  having  been  clear  and  explicit,  in  all 

VOL.  IV. 
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given  by  himself  and  his  agents  of  these  matters  there  is  no 
simplicity,  no  consistency,  no  truth.  And  having,  therefore, 
as  we  think,  proved  to  your  Lordships  that  his  conduct  has 
been  such  all  along  that  it  cannot  be  the  conduct  of  an 
innocent  man,  we  think  we  have  intitled  you  to  pronounce — 
what  is  the  direct  inference — that  he  is  a  guilty  man;  and 
that  he  is  not  only  guilty  literally  by  disobedience  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  of  many  and  many  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances, which  tend  to  show  that,  at  the  time  when  his 
language  was  high,  when  his  pretensions  to  merit  were  high 
and  great,  he  was  acting,  in  pecuniary  transactions,  in  a 
manner  sordid  and  contemptible. 

With  respect  to  his  other  bribes,  his  intentions  to  us 
appear  to  be  clear ;  but,  with  respect  to  his  transaction  with 
Nobkissin,  they  appear,  if  possible,  in  a  light  still  more  odious; 
and  your  Lordships,  upon  that  point,  have  only  to  doubt 
whether  you  are  to  find  Mr.  Hastings  guilty  of  having  re- 
ceived a  bribe  corruptly,  or  having,  by  fraud  and  by  false 
pretence,  got  a  sum  of  money  into  his  possession  which  he 
afterwards  claims  as  a  present,  though  perhaps  it  was  only 
really  a  loan  ;  and  that  a  loan  founded,  perhaps,  upon  a 
demand  which  the  person  of  whom  it  was  asked  did  not,  in 
his  situation,  know  how  to  deny.  Having  proved,  as  I  said, 
his  conduct  inconsistent  with  innocence,  it  only  remains  for 
your  Lordships  to  do  that  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  namely, 
to  find  him  guilty,  upon  this  Article,  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours. 
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SPEECH  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO  TAYLOR,  ESQ., 
MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN 
REPLY  UPON  THE  FOURTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE 
CHARGE,  RELATING  TO  CONTRACTS;  23  MAY, 
1794. 

MY  LORDS, — My  honourable  and  excellent  friend  having  2.3  MAT  1794. 
already  called  your  attention  to  the  fourth  Article  in  charge 
against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  it  falls  to  my  lot  now  to  offer 
to  you  such  observations  as  shall  appear  to  me  to  result  from 
the  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  contrasted 
with  that  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Commons. 

My  Lords,  when  I  recollect  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  their  style  of  argument  and 
their  power  of  eloquence,  and  at  the  same  time  call  to  my 
recollection  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  Charge  committed 
to  my  care,  I  know  not  in  what  words  to  apologise  for  my 
presumption  in  undertaking  it,  or  to  solicit  your  patience 
and  indulgence.  My  Lords,  I  must  throw  myself  entirely 
upon  your  goodness;  only  assuring  you  that  I  will  not 
wantonly  misspend  your  time  or  wander  into  matters  foreign 
to  the  question  before  me.  My  Lords,  the  question  before 
me  is  a  very  dry  matter  of  fact,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
attempt  anything  but  to  put  it  before  your  minds  in  a 
true  and  correct  point  of  view. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  learned  Counsel 
have  not  in  this  case,  as  they  have  done  in  others,  either 
opened  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  or  summed 
up  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  on  his  behalf.  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  but  compliment  them  upon  their  discre- 
tion ;  for,  with  all  their  ability  and  their  ingenuity,  I  defy 
them  to  extract,  even  from  that  mass  of  evidence  which 
they  have  produced  before  you,  materials  sufficient  to  wipe 
away  the  suspicion  that  must  lie  upon  the  Defendant.  And, 
my  Lords,  I  am  sure  that,  when  you  come  to  review  their 
evidence,  you  will  see  that,  instead  of  making  for  the 
Defendant,  it  completely  establishes  his  guilt. 

My  Lords,  most  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced 
on  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  as  exculpatory  matter,  was  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  acts  with  which  he  is  charged,  but  they  are 
now  brought  forward,  for  the  first  time,  to  screen  him  from 
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23  MAT  1794.  the  punishment  which  the  Commons  think  ought  to  await 
him.  My  Lords,  this  is  not  mere  assertion ;  for  I  shall  prove 
to  you  that,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  acts  with  which  he 
is  charged,  he  recurred  to  no  such  excuses  as  those  he  has 
now  set  up.  Nay,  my  Lords,  when  he  was  taxed  to  his  face, 
in  the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta,  he  either  made  no  reply, 
or  he  boldly  avowed  the  intent  which  we  have  charged  upon 
him. 

My  Lords,  the  Charge  before  you  consists  of  six  different 
points,  but  all  tending  to  establish  the  same  crime,  namely, 
disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  and 
a  vast  profusion  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
with  a  view  to  assist  and  make  the  fortunes  of  those  who  were 
subservient  to  his  interests. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Defence  which  he 
offered  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  use  of 
these  words  : — "  The  minister  of  the  empire,  if  I  may  com- 
pare great  things  with  small,  has,  in  the  various  emergencies 
of  his  administration,  the  learned  judges  of  the  land,  general 
officers  of  the  first  authority  and  experience,  merchants  of 
the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world,  to  whom  he 
might  apply,  and  whose  opinions  on  doubtful  questions  he 
might  command.  He  could  not  err  under  such  circumstances." 
After  stating  his  difficulties,  he  adds, — "I  humbly  appre- 
hend that,  since  it  is  not  the  lot  of  human  nature  to  be 
exempt  from  error,  some  notorious  criminality,  some  crimi- 
nality affecting  the  interests  which  I  had  in  charge,  or  some 
well  ascertained  ground  of  corruption  ought  to  have  been 
brought  against  me,  before  the  Commons  impeached  me." 

My  Lords,  I  meet  him,  now  that  he  has  been  heard  in  his 
defence — I  meet  him  upon  that  charge.  I  say,  there  is 
against  him  well  ascertained  ground  of  corruption ; — cor- 
ruption, my  Lords,  not  in  the  present  Article  perhaps,  by 
which  he  might  benefit  himself,  but  corruption  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  those  whom  he  thought  might  be  attached 
to  his  interests,  and  which,  I  think,  I  need  not  tell  your 
Lordships,  is  in  every  point  of  view,  in  construction  of  law, 
corruption.  My  Lords,  I  say  that,  if  the  prisoner  has  erred, 
he  has  erred  against  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  in  direct 
disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  which 
were  plain,  positive  and  specific. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that,  by  the  regulating  Act 
in  1773,  it  was  enjoined  that  all  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany should  obey  the  orders  that  should  be  sent  out  to  them 


Regulating 
Act  of  1773. 
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by  the  court  of  Directors.     The  words  of  the  Act  of  Par-  23  MAY  1794. 
liament  are  these  : — 

"  The  Governor  General  and  Council  for  the  time  being  shall,  and  are 
hereby  directed  and  required  to,  pay  due  obedience  to  all  such  orders  as 
they  shall  receive  from  the  court  of  Directors." 

I  think  I  need  not  state  to  your  Lordships  that  words 
could  not  convey  a  clearer  or  more  direct  meaning.     The 
orders  of    the  court  of  Directors  were  in  my  opinion   as 
explicit,  that  all  the  Company's  business  which   can  conve- 
niently be  performed  by  contract  is  to  be  so  performed.     In 
Bengal,  they  direct  that  all  contracts  with  the  conditions  be  ^^^ 
publicly  advertised,  and  sealed  proposals  received  for  the  an  contracts 
same  ;  that  every  proposal  be  opened  in  Council,  and  pre-  tfsed.adver" 
ference  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  security  shall  be 
offered  for  the  performance.     Therefore  I  think  I  have  not 
erred  in  saying  that  his  instructions  were  clear  and  explicit. 
That  is  in  page  1303  of  the  printed  Minutes. 

My  Lords,  the  crime,  then,   with  which  the  Defendant  Offence  im- 
stands  charged  is,  not  only  that  he  disobeyed  the  orders  of  MrV 
the  Company,  but  that  he  so  disobeyed  them  with  a  view  to  1Dgs> 
benefit  his  adherents.     My  Lords,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  you,  that,  in  the  instances  in  which  he  has  disobeyed 
these  instructions,  he  has  no  excuse  which  may  arise  from  the 
emergency  of  any  pressing  measure  ;  he  has  no  palliation  for 
his  guilt   by   saying,  that   the   instructions  which   he    had 
received  did  not  suit  the  circumstances  of  the   case  under 
which  he  gave  the  contracts.     He  has  in  my  opinion  no  jus- 
tification of  that  sort  to  resort  to. 

My  Lords,  I  will  admit  to  the  Defendant  this,  that,  if  a 
delegate,  who  has  instructions  given  to  him  from  his  supe- 
rior, sees  that  these  instructions  do  not  suit  the  case  be- 
fore him — that,  though  the  letter  of  those  instructions  may 
apply,  the  principle  does  not  hit  the  case — I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  admit  to  the  Defendant  that,  in  that  case,  he  would 
not  only  be  justified  in  disobedience  to  the  orders,  but  I 
will  go  so  far  as  this,  that  he  would  be  almost  criminal  if,  in 
that  particular  instance,  he  had  obeyed  them.  But  I  can 
assure  your  Lordships  that,  not  only  he  disobeyed  those 
orders,  but  he  has  no  justification  of  that  sort  to  plead  in  his 
behalf. 

Of  the  corrupt  motive  with  which  the  Defendant  did  this, 
I  think  you  have  before  you  all  the  evidence  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  is  capable.  The  intention  of  the  mind 
of  man  in  any  act  can  only  be  judged  of  from  the  circum- 
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23  MAT  1794.  stances  that  accompany  the  act ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  must  look 
for  his  condemnation  or  his  acquittal  in  the  motive  which, 
from  all  the  concomitant  circumstances,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  inferred  from  the  transactions  themselves. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  proceed  to  state  to 
you,  upon  each  article,  the  circumstances  from  which  I  think 
you  ought  to  infer  corruption.  On  this  corrupt  system 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  its  mischievous  consequences  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  in  whatever  point  of  view  you 
choose  to  consider  them,  its  fatal  effects  on  every  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  the  East  India  Company,  I  shall  not  at 

Corruption,  this  moment  enlarge.  But,  my  Lords,  let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined that,  if  such  a  system  of  corruption  prevails  in  India 
and  the  author  of  it  is  not  disgraced  and  punished,  the  influ- 
ence of  that  corruption  will  be  confined  within  the  province 
of  Bengal,  or  of  Behar,  or  of  Orissa.  No,  my  Lords,  that 
corruption  will  find  its  way  from  India  even  to  these  walls. 
You  will  have  it  in  the  heart  of  your  capital.  You  will  have 
it  in  your  senate.  Corruption,  my  Lord,  is  a  commodity  of 
free  and  easy  access  to  any  part.  Confirm  it  to  be  the  staple 
of  India,  and  I  defy  all  your  customs  and  your  excise  to 
keep  it  from  the  dominion  of  England.  My  Lords,  you 
might  as  well  attempt,  without  the  severest  penalties,  Avithout 
confiscation  and  punishment — you  might  as  well  expect  to 
prevent  the  plagues  of  Turkey  and  Constantinople  from 
visiting  and  desolating  this  happy  island.  My  Lords,  with 
these  observations,  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  first 
point  in  charge. 

Contract  for       The  first  point  in  charge  is  the  contract  given  to  Mr.  Sul- 

opmm  given  ,.  „  \  -RJ-      T        IT  i  i  11    x 

toMr.Sui-  livan  for  opium.  My  Lords,  I  need  not,  perhaps,  call  to 
your  recollection  that  it  was  in  1773  that  the  monopoly  of 
this  commodity  was  transferred  to  the  Company  ;  that  it 
was  then  given,  rather  by  way  of  a  [benefaction],  to  one  Mir 
Munnir;  that  in  1775  it  was  advertised,  and  the  contract 
given  to  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Walton,  who  were  the  lowest 
bidders ;  that,  after  that,  it  was  given  for  three  years  to  a 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  then  to  the  same  gentleman  for  one 
year,  and  afterwards  given  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 
The  contract  with  Mr.  Sullivan  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
given  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  saving  the  exceptions  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  take  notice.  My  Lords, 
this  transaction  has  been  defended  in  various  ways.  Indeed, 
my  Lords,  I  must  look  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
defended,  to  the  speech  of  the  learned  Counsel  who  opened 
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the  general  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  Mr.  Hastings' 23  MAT  1794 
speech  at  your  bar — I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1791 — and 
to  those  different  statements,  which  they  have  given,  before 
they  brought  forward  their  evidence.  I  will  first  take  notice  Argument 
of  one  speech  of  the  learned  Counsel,  Mr.  Law,  which  he  of 
made  when  he  opened  the  general  defence  and  adverted  to 
the  charge  before  you.  His  words  are  these,  which  I  should 
wish  you  to  notice :  he  says,  that  "  the  order  of  the  Company, 
which  is  stated  to  be  requiring  the  opium  to  be  advertised 
and  put  up  to  sale,  did  not  comprehend  opium  at  that  time, 
inasmuch  as  that  order  " — I  beg  your  Lordships  to  attend  to 
the  date — "is  dated  in  March  1774,  and  the  opium  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Company  in  [November]  1773.  Therefore  it 
is  impossible  that  the  Company  could  have  notice  of  the  article 
at  the  time  they  made  the  order,  so  as  to  be  supposed  to  in- 
clude it  within  the  order."*  This  is  the  most  sweeping  argu- 
ment that  can  be: — the  Company  directing,  in  1773,  that 
everything  in  1774  should  be  put  up  to  sale,  and  yet,  because 
the  monopoly  of  opium  was  not  known  to  the  Company, 
therefore  this  order,  which  was  a  general  one,  did  not  apply, 
But  I  wonder  the  learned  Counsel  fchould  use  this  argument, 
because  Mr.  Hastings  did  recognise  the  order — because,  in 
1775,  two  years  after,  the  opium  was  put  up  to  contract,  and 
Griffith  and  Walton  were  taken  as  the  lowest  bidders. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  argument  of  the 
Counsel,  which  I  contend  there  is  not,  it  would  in  no  way 
answer  for  the  Defendant ;  because  the  Defendant  has  recog- 
nised the  order,  and  there  it  stands  admitted  in  1775. 

There  is  another  argument  which  I  shall  now  take  notice 
of.     I  will  endeavour  to  get  them  all  in  their  separate  order. 
They  tell  you  that  the  value  of  the  contract  was  ascertained,  Thevaiueof 
because  it  had  been  advertised  in  1775:  it  was,  therefore,  alleged  to* 
they  say,  continued  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  in  the  same  mode  j 
continued  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  because  the  price  had  been  ascer- 
tained.    Now,  my  Lords,  what  might  be  very  advantageous 
to  the  Company  in  1780,  might  be  in  1775  very  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Company ;   and  what  might  have  been  very 
disadvantageous  to  the  Company  in  1780  might  have  been 
very  advantageous  to  the  Company  in   1775  ;  but  the  fact 
stands  before  you  that,  ever  since  the  contract  was   adver- 
tised, the  Company  had  gained  considerably.    I  will  only  state 
the  progressive  profits.     The  profits  on  opium  to  the  Com- 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Law,  in  general  opening  of  the  defence ;  vol.  ii.  p.  672. 
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28  MAY  1791.  pany,  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  contract  and  of 
Progressive  Mr.  Hastings'  government,  in  each  year,  was  this  : — in  1785, 
vatueof^the  — your  Lordships  will  recollect  the  contract  with  Mr.  Sul- 
froiifms.  livan  was  in  1781 — from  1785  to  1786,  it  was  118,3807. 
This  is  in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  2255.  From  1786  to 
to  1787,  it  is  132,670Z. ;  in  the  year  1787,  ending  at  1788, 
135,2167.;  in  1788,  ending  at  1789,  it  is  148,1737.;  and 
so  on  progressively,  from  year  to  year.  After  the  contract 
was  advertised,  this  doubled  everything  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
paid  for  it ;  and  therefore  your  Lordships  see  that,  by  adver- 
tising the  contract,  in  proportion  as  opium  was  better  known 
and  the  commodity  better  manufactured,  in  such  proportion 
Advantage  did  the  Company  gain  ;  but  they  gained  all  this  by  adver- 
tisfng.cr"  tisement,  and  by  accepting  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  contract. 
However,  they  tell  you  that  Mr.  Francis — indeed  they  always 
Attempt  to  take  care  to  implicate  Mr.  Francis  if  they  can,  and  some- 
MrplFCrancis  times  they  resort  to  him  as  a  shield  where  the  case  presses, 
in  the  trans-  Qn  the  propriety  of  that,  or  how  invidious  it  is  to  make  those 
remarks  upon  a  gentleman  who  has  no  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing himself,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  [any  observations]  ; 
but  there  seems  a  sort  of  charge  against  Mr.  Francis,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  their  defence  I  shall  consider  what  charge 
it  is.  They  positively  tell  you  that  Mr.  Francis  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie  for  three  years  ;  that  it  was  at  his  instance, 
and  that  it  was  by  his  auspices,  under  the  Board,  that  it  was 
given  to  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Indeed  Mr.  Law  seems  to  ani- 
madvert considerably  upon  this,  and  he  says, — "  If  there  is 
any  blame  [it  is]  in  that  grant  [made]  so  recently  after  the 
reprehension  of  the  court  of  Directors  ;  yet  Mr.  Francis" — 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of  hereafter — "  Mr.  Francis  concurs 
in  it ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  he  moves  it ;  for  it  is  to 
the  object  of  his  nomination  that  this  contract  is  granted." 
Somewhere,  I  think,  they  made  Mr.  Mackenzie  a  relation  of 
Mr.  Francis.  Mr.  Hastings  vindicates  himself  entirely  upon 
Mr.  Francis.  He  says, — "  The  value  of  the  contract  was  first 
ascertained  by  auction ;  afterwards  it  was  given  to  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Francis — to  Mr.  Mackenzie."  In  short,  the  whole  of  this 
transaction  is  attempted  to  be  vindicated  upon  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Francis.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  Defendant  must  know, 
and  his  Counsel  must  know,  that  Mr,  Francis,  when  it  was 
originally  given  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  had  not  the  majority  in 
Council.  Mr.  Hastings  had  at  that  moment — I  assert  it — 
the  casting  vote  in  Council.  All  the  acts  about  that  time 
were  carried  by  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Francis  had  no  more  to 
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do  with  giving  the  contract  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  than  Mr.  Hast-  K MATTO*. 
ings  or  Mr.  Barwell  had.  He  was  as  much  the  friend  of  the 
Defendant  at  the  bar  as  he  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Francis ; 
and  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  have  inquired  into  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  relation,  and  he  certainly  was  no  relation  of 
Mr.  Francis.  But  it  is  very  improbable  that,  if  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  when  the  Defendant 
had  the  majority  in  Council,  he  should  at  that  time  have  been 
so  lavish  in  his  gifts.  I  assert — and,  if  you  will  look  to  the 
minutes,  you  will  see — that,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Monson  was 
dead,  and  there  remained  in  the  Council  Mr.  Clavering,  Exposition 
Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Barwell  and  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings  tiiateth£un 
and  Mr.  Barwell  generally  agreed;  and  therefore,  even  iftune< 
General  Clavering  had  agreed  \vith  Mr.  Francis,  the  Defend- 
ant had  the  casting  vote.  But,  my  Lords,  did  he  attempt 
anything  of  this  sort  at  the  time?  If  you  recur  to  the 
Minutes,  you  will  find  no  such  minute  entered  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings— no  reason  grounded  upon  Mr.  Mackenzie  for  giving 
it  to  Mr.  Sullivan  :  nothing  of  the  kind.  That  was  an 
after-thought,  suggested  to  him,  as  an  invidious  remark  which 
he  thought  he  might  make  against  an  individual,  and  who 
he  knew  could  not,  in  his  place,  answer  it.  If  the  Counsel  for 
the  prisoner  had  thought  proper  to  have  admitted  Mr.  Francis 
into  that  box,  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  in  reply,  I  would 
have  shown  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Francis  that  there  is  not 
one  tittle  of  truth  in  this  assertion.  My  Lords,  1  am  not 
very  willing — I  am  sure,  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
Defendant  stands,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish  to  say  any- 
thing harsh  of  him ;  but  I  must,  my  Lords,  do  my  duty  in 
this  instance,  and  I  say  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Francis  Denial  of  the 

•     PI  J.IL   •  •  i  TIT      T  j.   11  imputation. 

is  raise,  even  upon  their  own  evidence.  Mr.  Law  tells  you 
that  he  rather  thinks  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Francis.  He 
proved  the  contrary.  I  will  read  you  the  minute — the  only 
minute  he  has  ventured  to  offer  to  you.  The  minute  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this  : — 

"  Resolved, — that  such  a  contract  should  be  granted  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie." 

There  is  no  mention  made  in  the  minute  of  Mr.  Francis : 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  motion  of  Mr.  Francis.  The 
simple  thing  is, — "  Resolved, — that  the  contract  shall  be 
given  to  Mr.  Mackenzie/'  Upon  the  letter  which  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie sends  in  to  the  Board,  therefore,  I  say,  and  am 
grounded  in  saying,  that  this  insinuation  against  Mr.  Francis 
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23  MAY  1794.  is  invidious,  and  that  it  is,  upon  their  own  evidence,  abso- 
lutely false.  But  the  Defendant  tells  you  that  he  had  found 
out  the  real  price  at  one  time,  and  that  the  lowest  bidder 
was  ascertained  by  the  contract  of  1775  with  Messrs.  Grif- 
fith and  Walton.  Now  how  does  it  turn  out  ?  You  have, 
not  only  the  evidence  I  read — that,  after  the  contract 
expired  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  Company  gained  twice 
as  much — but,  in  the  very  instance  when  it  was  given  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  under  what  terms  did  Mr.  Sullivan  take  it? 
Mr.  Sui-  Mr.  Sullivan  for  that  contract  for  four  years  got  40,OOOL 
onathe  &  from  Mr.  Benn.  Mr.  Young  gave  Mr.  Benn  20,0007.— be- 
sides  seven  thousand  pounds  which  had  been  sold  before. 
If  you  will  turn  to  the  printed  Minutes,  page  1320,  you 
will  see  this  evidence  :  it  is  Mr.  Benn's  examination : — 

Evidence  of  "  Whether  you  could  have  afforded  to  give  to  Government  the  same 
and  Mr"1  Pron*  vou  gave  *°  Mr.  Sullivan,  if  the  contract  had  been  advertised  ?" — 
Young.'  "  Undoubtedly  I  could." 

Then  comes  Mr.  Young  again,  after  Mr.  Benn.  Mr.  Young, 
your  Lordships  recollect,  gave  20,0007.  in  addition ;  besides 
that  Mr.  Benn  had  sold  seven  thousand  pounds  before.  It 
is  in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  1324  : — 

"Would  you  have  taken  the  contract  from  Government  upon  the 
terms  you  took  it  from  Mr.  Benn  in  1781  ?" — "  I  certainly  would." 

So  here  is  plain  and  positive  evidence  that,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  gave  Mr.  Sullivan  the  contract,  if  he  had  advertised 
it,  there  were  persons  in  Calcutta  who  would  have  given 
him  67,0007.  for  this  contract  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 
So  that  the  loss  upon  that  contract  to  the  Company  was 
67,0007. 

But  the  court  of  Directors  are  sometimes  quoted  to 
favour  Mr.  Hastings.  I  cannot  conceive  they  will  in  this 
instance  quote  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  Directors,  for  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  Directors  is  positive  upon  that 
subject.  They  reprobate  its  ever  having  been  given  without 
advertisement : — 

Reprimand        "  We  observe,"  they  say,  "  Mr.  Mackenzie's  offer  was  to  pay  10,000 
td<iMesSRi  t  sicca  rupees  per  annum,  as  a  consideration  for  holding  the  opium  contract 
ings  by  the  " on  the  terms    of  his  predecessors,  and  for  being  indulged  with  such 
Directors,     additional  advances  of  money  as  he  might  require.     These  proposals 
you  accept,  without  acquainting  the  former  contractor  or  any  other  person 
with  the  terms  therein  contained.     But,  after  two  years'  experience  of 
providing  opium  by  contract,   you  should  have  ascertained,  by  adver- 
tising for  other    proposals,   whether  the   price    hitherto   paid  to   the 
contractor  had  been  reasonable,  or  whether  any  other  respectable  person 
would  engage  to  provide  it  on  terms  more  advantageous  to  the  Company; 
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and,  as  you  acted  otherwise,  and,  so  far  as  appears  to  us,  concluded  a  23  MAT  1794. 
contract  of  great  importance  without  advertising  for  proposals  or  making 
previous  inquiries  necessary  to  guide  your  judgment  therein  and  to 
warrant  the  measure,  we  therefore  must  disapprove  your  conduct  on  that 
occasion." 

Therefore  you  have  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  Directors 

upon  the  impropriety  of  not  advertising  the  contract.     My 

Lords,  the  Counsel    by  their  look  seem  to  think  —  and  I 

know  what  they  mean  —  that  this  letter  came  out  before  the 

last  contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Mackenzie.     I  have  before 

told  you  that  you  have  only  their  assertion  that  that  contract 

was  moved  for  by  Mr.  Francis,  against  the  positive  assertion 

of  the  Minutes.     "  That  the  contract  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  for 

the  provision  of  opium  be  prolonged  to  one  year/'  is  all  that 

is  said  upon  the  Minutes.     But  then  the  Counsel  jump  to 

a    very  hasty  conclusion   indeed,  and  I  will  read  to   you 

what  it  is  the  learned  Counsel  says  :  —  "  Now,  my  wonder  Argument 

is  that  this  should  have  been  omitted  as  a  subject  of  charge,"  froS'thl61 

—  namely,  the  last  year's  contract  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  —  ^hli* 

"  that,  when   the  honourable  Managers  were  selecting  an  Mackenzie. 

instance  to  which  they  should  attach  blame,  [they  should 

omit  —  by  a  miracle  it  must  be  —  that  it  had  been  granted  to 

the  protege  of  Mr.  Francis  in  1780.     To  jump  over  that, 

and  to  attach   blame  in  granting  it]  in  the  year   1781  by 

Mr.  Hastings   to  Mr.   Sullivan  is    singular."      He  says,  — 

"  But  these  things  happen  to  the  best  informed,  and  the  most 

enlightened  and  liberal,  minds,  but  it  is  singular;  for  in  1781 

the  terms  of  the  contract  with  Mr.  Sullivan  are  the  same."* 

I  shall  show  you  by  and  by  that  they  are  not  the  same. 

Now  I  think  the  wonder  would  have  been,  if  the  House  of 

Commons  had  thought  proper  to  have  inserted  Mr.  Francis 

in  this  Article  of  charge,  for   anything  he  had  done   for 

Mr.  Mackenzie.     I  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Mac- 

kenzie was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Francis.     It  is  not  one  act  that 

shows  corruption,  but  it  is  many;  and  the  Defendant  and  his 

Counsel  must  know  that,  if  it  had  been  for  only  one  slip  or 

one  error,  the  Defendant  never  would  have  appeared  at  your 

bar  ;  but  it  is  that  mass  of  guilt  —  that  mass  of  corruption  — 

which  has  induced  the  Commons  of  England  to  place  him 

where  he,  unfortunately  for  himself,  is. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  show  you  that  there  are  evident  marks  Corrupt 
of  a  corrupt  intention  in  this  transaction.     In  the  first  place,  imputed 
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23MATT1794.  1  should  wish  to  recall  to  your  recollection  who  Mr.  Sullivan 
was.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  son  of  either  the  then  Chairman 
or  the  late  Chairman  of  the  court  of  Directors.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan had  been,  I  believe,  but  six  months  at  Bengal.  He 
was  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  opium. 
It  was  as  new  to  him  as  it  was,  perhaps,  to  any  person  in 
this  country.  Yet  this  is  the  person  selected  by  the  Defend- 
ant  for  the  contract  of  opium.  Now,  my  Lords,  1  will  just 
ca^  to  vour  recollection  the  reason  which  Mr.  Hastings  gave, 
why,  in  1773,  he  offered  the  contract  to  Mir  Munnir.  It  is 
in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  1303  :  it  is  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  in  the  year  1773:  — 

"  Resolved,  —  that  an  exclusive  privilege  be  given  to  [Meer  Manneer, 
the  successor  of  Meer  Ashraf,  for  providing  opium  in  the  Bahar  province  : 
that  he  shall  engage  to  deliver  in  Calcutta  aU  which  may  be  produced  in 
the  Bahar  province  at  320  sicca  rupees,  of  the  Nabob  Shuja-ul-Dowlah, 
at  350,  agreeably  to  the  annexed  writing,  which  shall  be  sent  to  Patna 
for  him  to  execute  ;  that  he  shall  deliver  to  the  Dutch  the  usual  quantity 
with  which  they  have  been  supplied  at  the  customary  price  ;  that  half 
the  money  shall  be  advanced  immediately  and  half  on  the  delivery  of  th& 
opium  ;  that  the  quantity  delivered  to  the  Company  shall  be  sold  on- 
their  account  by  public  auction  ;  and  that  what  may  be  required  for  the 
settlement  of  Balambangan  shall  be  reserved  for  it,  and  invoiced  at  the 
medium  price  of  the  sales  at  the  auction.  The  Board  are  induced  to- 
give  this  exclusive  privilege  to  Meer  Manneer  in  preference  to  any  one 
else,  because,  being  the  person  who  has  for  some  years  been  employed  by 
the  gentlemen  of  Patna  in  this  business,  he  is  the  best  acquainted  with 
the  proper  mode  of  managing  it,  and  will  account  with  them  for  any 
advances  which  they  may  have  already  made]." 

Yet  Mr.  Sullivan  has  the  contract,  who  had  only  been  in 
Bengal  six  months,  and  consequently  could  know  nothing 
about  the  manufacture.  There  is  Mr.  Hastings'  own  decla- 
ration, and  the  declaration  of  all  the  Board,  that  it  was 
given  to  Mir  Munnir  because  he  did  understand  it.  So  that 
you  have  the  Defendant  acting,  when  he  gave  the  contract 
in  1781  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  directly  contrary  to  what  he  had 
asserted  in  1773.  But,  to  show  that  it  does  require  some 
little  knowledge,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  printed 
Minutes,  page  1323.  This  is  part  of  a  letter  which  was 
given  in  to  the  Board  by  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Walton,  when 
they  were  induced  to  offer  themselves  as  the  persons  to  take 
the  contract  ;  they  state  :  — 

"  The  manufacture  of  opium  is  an  art  which  requires  long  experience, 
joined  with  the  most  minute  attention  [to  become  master  of.  I  had 
made  it  an  object  of  my  particular  enquiries  long  before  I  undertook  my 
contract,  and  am  convinced]  that  great  improvements  may  be  made  on 
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the  present  mode.    This  however  cannot  be  hoped  for  but  by  the  continual  23  MAT  1794. 
study  and  observation  of  the  contractor." 

So  that  this  contract  is  given  to  a  person  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  article,  when  you  have  it  upon  your 
Minutes  that  a  man  only  ought  to  have  it  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  in  the  mode  of  managing  opium. 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Sullivan  because  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a  case,  as  in  many  others, 
to  have  a  man  of  credit,  honour  and  property,  upon  whom 
he  could  depend.  I  don't  question  but  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
that  man  of  honour  and  property.  I  have  no  connexion  with 
Mr.  Sullivan,  but  I  suppose  he  is  a  man  of  character.  That 
I  should  take  every  person  to  be  till  I  know  the  contrary. 
But  was  there  no  other  man  of  honour  and  character  to  be 
found  ?  Because  a  man  is  a  contractor,  is  he  therefore  not  a 
man  of  honour  and  character  ? 

But,  my  Lords,  the  best  of  it  is,  that  this  gentleman  never  sale  of  the 
executed  the  office.  He  sold  it  before  it  was  actually  given  Mr.  stS-  y 
to  him.  He  sold  it  in  November,  1780,  and  it  was  notUvan' 
given  to  him,  I  believe,  till  April  1781.  The  Defendant  says, 
"  It  seems  Mr.  Sullivan  sold  the  contract."  Why,  it  was  given 
to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  sale.  It  could  have  been 
given  for  no  other  purpose.  What  is  the  evidence  upon 
that  ?  Mr.  Benn  tells  you,  that,  in  November — that  is,  five 
or  six  months  preceding  the  time  the  contract  was  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  Council — he  had  conversations  with  • 
him  upon  the  subject  of  opium,  and  that  then  he  agreed  to 
give  him  40,000/.  for  his  contract.  Mr.  Sullivan  lived  with 
Mr.  Hastings  and  his  family :  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Hastings :  he  was  a  person  sent  out  to  Mr.  Hastings  to 
be  provided  for.  Then  does  any  man  think  it  reasonable 
that,  half  a  year  before  the  expiration  of  a  former  contract; 
he  should  tell  Mr.  Sullivan — "  Here  is  a  contract  I  give  you. 
You  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  I  give  you  that  con- 
tract " — and  he  moves  for  it  in  six  months  after  ; — can  any 
man  alive  believe  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  give  it  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  ? 

But  Mr.  Hastings  assists  him  a  little  further.     What  the 
consequences  of  that  assistance  were  I  do  not  know,  but  he  had 
no  sooner  got  this  contract  than  he  carried  him  up  with  him  He  accom- 
to  Benares.    So  that,  having  given  to  Mr.  Sullivan  a  contract  §^^'0 
which  required  great  diligence  and   great  attention,  he  im-  Beuar«s- 
mediately   carries  him  up    with   him   to    Benares.     What 
was  he  to  do  with  the  contract  when  he  was  at  Benares  ? 
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23  MAT1794.  Mr.  Hastings  knew,  as  well  as  any  man  in  India,  that  the  con- 
tract if  not  executed  by  the  party  must  prove  a  loss  to  him ;  and 
yet  he  takes  this  gentleman,  immediately  after  his  signature 
to  the  contract,  with  him  up  to  Benares ! — What  Mr.  Hastings 
did  at  Benares  your  Lordships  have  had  before  you  on  the 
preceding  days ;  but  I  draw  from  this  a  strong  inference  of 
his  guilt — that  he  gave  the  contract  with  the  sole  view  of 
enriching  this  gentleman. 

Abolition  of  But  Mr.  Hastings  gave  him  another  lift,  for  he  abolished 
inspector.0  the  office  of  inspector.  Now  I  shall  call  to  your  recollection 
that  this  office  of  inspector  was  thought  necessary  by  the 
Board ;  that  the  office  of  inspector  had  been  established  ever 
since  the  monopoly  of  opium  was  transferred  to  the  Company. 
And  I  shall  hereafter  show  to  you  that  it  has  been  thought 
so  material  a  thing,  that  it  has  been  again  established  by  Sir 
John  Macpherson  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  But,  my  Lords,  he 
abolished  this  office ;  and  your  Lordships  will  find  that  it  is 
not  till  a  year  after  that  any  regular  officer,  like  the  inspector 
of  opium,  is  thought  of.  Indeed  there  is  one  thing  that 
happened  some  time  after  the  contract  was  given,  that  is, 
in  November — the  contract,  I  think,  was  given  in  March 
or  April : — the  Governor  General  was  absent,  so  it  is  not 
his  act : — 

"  As,  by  the  late  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  opium 
[is  now  dispatched  to  the  Presidency  by  the  contractor,  without  the  usual 
certificates  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  it — agreed,  that  Mr.  Geo. 
Williamson]  be  appointed  to  receive  the  charge  of  opium."* 

But  your  Lordships  will  find  that  this  is  two  or  three 
months  after  the  commencement  of  this  contract,  and  he  is 
only  to  report  upon  the  quantity  and  quality.  But,  if 
you  refer  to  page  2232,  you  will  find  there  is  no  person 
expressly  appointed  to  report  on  the  quality  till  the  9th  of 
August,  1781,  that  is,  fourteen  months  after  the  contract 
was  given.  Now,  what  does  Mr.  Hastings  himself  say  with 
respect  to  the  manufacture  of  opium  ?  He  says,  opium  was 
of  a  nature  so  liable  to  frauds  and  adulterations,  that  it  was 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  give  the 
contract  upon  low  terms.  Here  you  have  the  Defendant's 
admission  that  opium  was  subject  to  frauds ;  that  an  inspector 
was  established;  that  that  inspector  continued  from  1773 
down  to  the  contract  to  Mr.  Sullivan.  But,  the  instant  he 
gives  the  contract  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  he  abolishes  the  office  of 
inspector. 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  2232, 
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If  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  mean,  somehow  or  other,  to  favour  23MAT179*. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  why  did  he  make  all  these  innovations  ?     But  FUrthe7in- 
he  goes  on  still  further ;  for  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  *^n ce 
in  the  contract  there  was  a  penalty  upon  failure.     Mr.  Hast-  Mr.suiitvan. 
ings  did  not  know  how  Mr.  Sullivan  might  manage  the  business, 
and  at  one  moment  he  lowers  the  penalty  a  half.     You  see, 
therefore,  that  he  not  only  abolishes  the  office  of  inspector — 
he  not  only  gives  the  contract  upon  reasonable  terms — but  he 
immediately  abolishes  half  the  penalty,  lest  the  contractor 
should  not  even  fulfill  that  easy  contract  which  he  had.    Now 
couple  this  with  what  I  have  stated,  and,  if  it  is  not  corruption, 
as  far  as  any  evidence  can  be  given  of  a  corrupt  intention  in 
a  Defendant,  I  never  saw  anything  of  that  nature  proved  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships,  who  have 
long  sat  in  courts  of  justice,  will  admit  that,  before  a  jury, 
corruption  would  be  inferred  from  these  circumstances. 

My  Lords,  the  Counsel  have  always  been  very  desirous  of 
recurring  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  to  Mr.  Macpherson  for  their 
justification,  and  you  will  find  different  extracts  in  their 
evidence  respecting  the  continuance  of  the  monopoly  of 
opium  to  the  Company  and  its  advantages.  Now  it  happens, 
unluckily  for  the  Defendant,  that  the  very  circumstance 
which  the  Counsel  offers  in  his  defence  is  the  very  circum- 
stance that,  in  my  opinion,  will  show  you  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct ;  for  the  office  of  inspector  was  re-established, 
when  advertisements  were  made  for  the  contract  under  the  the  office 
orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  both  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  Therefore  their  best  evidence 
fails  them ;  because,  in  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Macpherson 
and  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  very  office  is  established  which 
Mr.  Hastings  abolished.  But,  my  Lords,  they  have  rested 
another  point  upon  the  evidence  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  They 
say  that  the  revocation  clause  was  necessary,  because  they 
had  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  Directors  that  they  would 
continue  the  monopoly  of  opium. 

We  have  not  charged  Mr.  Hastings  with  any  crime  in 
having  got  that  monopoly  for  the  Company.     The  crime  we 
charge  him  with  is,  not  advertising  for  proposals,  and  not 
putting  in  the  contracts  the  same  terms  that  usually  were 
put  in  the  contracts.     We  charge  him,  in  addition  to  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  with  leaving  out 
the  revocation  clause.     Did  Sir  John  Macpherson  leave  out  Omission  of 
the  revocation  clause  ?  Did  Lord  Cornwallis  leave  out  the  tion  clause 
revocation  clause  ?     No ;  there  is  not  one  article  of  any  con-  iuKs.r' Hl 
tract  of  magnitude  to  the  Company  in  which  those  three 
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23  MAT1794.  points  have  not  been  included  ;  namely,  the  revocation  clause  ; 
the  penalty  —  in  Sir  John  Macpherson's  [time]  it  is  double 
what  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sullivan  ;  and  you  have  also 
public  advertisements,  made  by  the  very  witnesses  to  whom 
they  recur  for  their  justification. 

But,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Hastings  perhaps  will  tell  you  that 
the  office  of  inspector  was  not  necessary  ;  that,  as  he  had 
got  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  character,  he  had  no 
occasion  to  look  to  anything  of  that  nature.  My  Lords,  if 
y°u  w^  onty  nave  the  goodness  at  any  time  to  turn  to  Flor's 
report,  which  he  made  to  the  Council  upon  the  subject  of 
opium,  you  will  there  find  the  immense  quantity  of  frauds 
that  are  committed  ;  and  that  will  show  you  that  this  very 
circumstance  alone,  of  not  introducing  an  inspector,  is  enough 
to  convict  the  Defendant.  Flor's  report  is  in  page  1316  of 
the  printed  Minutes:  it  is  dated  the  1st  of  April,  1777. 
He  says  ;  — 

"  I  have  examined  269  chests  of  Rungpore  opium  received  from  the 
provincial  council  of  Dinagepore,  and  this  day  dispatched  by  me  to  the 
Presidency,  on  account  of  the  honourable  Company.  From  repeated 
trials,  there  appears  a  very  small  portion  of  the  gum  resin  which  consti- 
tutes the  essential  characteristic  of  genuine  opium;  but  I  find,  after 
solution,  a  gritty  sediment,  partaking  of  a  sour  fermented  scent,  which 
indicates  a  mixture  of  a  pernicious  vegetable  substance  foreign  to  the 
juice  of  the  poppy." 

And  yet,  my  Lords,  this  office  is  abolished  !    I  do  not  know 
that,  upon  this  head,  I  shall  have  any  occasion  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  further  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  re- 
capitulate to  you,  very  shortly,  the  business  relating  to  the 
smuggling  of  opium,  which  is  the  second  point  in  the  Charge. 
My  Lords,  you  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Hastings  tells  you 
^  opium  was  so  plentiful  in  Bengal  that  he  could  find  no 
of  e  sa^e  ^or  *t}  an<^  ke  therefore  thought  it  right  to  see  if  some 
smuggling    other  channel  could  not  be  found  out  for  it;  and  therefore  he 

«  v  j...  /-YI  •  «,i 

engages  in  a  smuggling  expedition  to  China,  with  a  view,  as 
we  say,  to  favour  certain  individuals  who  were  to  profit  by 
a  loan  which,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  this  opium  in  a 
smuggling  way  to  China,  was  to  be  made  by  the  Council. 

My  Lords,  the  Counsel  for  the  Defendant  think  they  have 
got  a  great  deal,  because  they  have  misrepresented  the  ground 
upon  which  the  Managers  have  introduced  that  evidence. 
We  say  that  it  was  in  order  to  favour  certain  individuals. 
The  dates  here  are  very  material.  They  said  they  would 
show  that  this  loan  was  publicly  advertised  for  in  the  month 
of  July  preceding,  and  it  was  general  for  all  the  servants. 
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Now  they  wish  to  show  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  an  incon-  2*  MAY  no*. 
sistency,  inasmuch  as  we  have  said  that  the  loan  was  open 
for  certain  individuals,  which  individuals  were  not  named  by 
Mr.  Hastings  till  October,  and  the  loan  was  opened  in  July. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  we  only  introduce  the  minute  to  show 
that  Mr.  Hastings  knew  and  approved  of  the  transaction, 
which,  by  the  way , he  had  said  was  Mr.  Wheler's.  Mr.  Hastings, 
knowing  the  advantage  of  this  loan,  and  knowing  the  mode 
in  which  the  fortunes  of  his  friends  might  be  transmitted  to 
England  in  the  way  of  this  loan,  sends  an  additional  list,  three 
months  after  :— 

"  If  the  loan  is  not  filled,  pray  give  a  little  of  it  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
gentlemen  whose  names  I  here  enclose." 

This  was  after  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Bidjey  Ghur. 
In  order  therefore  to  clear  the  ground  from  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Counsel,  I  only  need  beg  you  to  recur  to 
the  dates  and  to  Mr.  Wheler's  minute.  Mr.  Wheler  when 
he  brings  it  forward  says,  it  was  by  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. It  was  not  Mr.  Wheler's  plan,  whatever  Mr.  Hastings 
may  say  :  it  was  his  plan  in  concert  with  Mr.  Wheler.  It 
was  his  plan  to  open  the  loan,  to  benefit  Mr.  Watson  and 
Mr.  Thornton.  It  was  his  plan,  to  benefit  those  who  were 
to  transport  this  commodity  in  this  smuggling  way  to  China. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to.  I  confess  the  subject  is  a  very  dry  one,  because 
in  replying  to  the  Counsel  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  all  their 
minutes,  therefore  it  is  not  so  entertaining,  I  am  afraid,  as  I  Approval  of 
could  wish  to  make  it.  They  attempt  to  show,  however,  ture^rTpart 
that  the  Company  were  by  no  means  adverse  to  this  adven- 
ture  to  China,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  have  you 
believe  that  they  approved  of  it.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  the  court  of  Directors  only  approved  of  one 
part  of  the  transaction.  They  only  approved  of  the  trans- 
action in  which  the  ship  Betsey  was  concerned.  Now  the 
ship  Betsey  was  consigned  to  the  Malay  Islands.  Opium 
was  not  prohibited  in  the  Malay  Islands,  but  was  prohibited 
in  the  ports  of  China.  If  it  is  carried  into  the  ports  of 
China,  the  vessel  is  burnt  and  all  the  cargo  is  confiscated. 
They  endeavour  to  impress  you  with  an  idea  that  the  court 
of  Directors  did  approve  of  this  smuggling  expedition  to 
China,  inasmuch  as  they  approved  of  that  to  the  Malay 
Islands.  Observe  what  the  court  say  upon  that  subject — 

"  With  regard  to  the  consignment  of  2,000  chests  of  opium  [immediately 
to  the  supra  cargoes,  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  importation  of  opium  to 
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The  opium  on  seizure  is  burnt,  the  vessel  on  which  it  is  brought  to  the 
port  confiscated,  and  the  Chinese  in  whose  possession  it  may  be  found 
for  sale  punished  with  death.  Under  any  circumstances]  it  is  beneath 
the  Company  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  clandestine  trade."* 

Yet  this  was  the  trade  in  which  the  Defendant  thought 
proper  to  engage  the  Company. 

They  pro-          "  We  positively  prohibit  any  more  opium  being  sent  to  China  on  the 

Mbit  further  Company's  account." 

transmission 

china!1111  to  Can  you  have  language  more  strong,  of  persons  who  actually 
were  acquainted  with  the  business,  than  you  have  of  the 
court  of  Directors  against  the  Defendant  ?  I  should  there- 
fore think  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  defence  which  the 
Defendant  has  set  up,  in  answer  to  that  which  the  Managers 
have  brought  forward,  as  to  this  smuggling  expedition  to 
China,  that  he  can  rest  upon,  or  in  which  your  Lordships 
can  find  any  reason  not  to  think  that  he  engaged  in  this  for 
purposes  which  were  best  known  to  himself,  but  which  I 
assert  and  which  I  insist,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  was 
to  favour  Colonel  Watson  and  Colonel  Thornton. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  shall  now  call  your  attention,  before  I 
conclude  this  article,  to  a  very  singular  mode  of  defence  set 
up  by  the  Counsel.  They  are  always  fond  of  recurring  to 
anything  that  has  passed  since  Mr.  Hastings  left  Bengal ; 
and  whom,  do  you  think,  have  they  brought  as  a  witness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings?  The  very  person  who  suggested, 
as  Mr.  Wheler  says,  to  the  Council  this  smuggling  expedition 
to  China.  Your  Lordships  recollect  that  the  smuggling 
expedition  to  China  was  in  1781.  The  evidence  brought 
forward  is  a  letter  in  1785.  That  letter  is  a  curious  one, 
and  I  beg  to  read  it  to  you  :  and  yet,  my  Lords,  I  do  assure 
you  that  this  is  the  best  defence  that  they  have  for  the 
Defendant.  It  is  in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  2811. 

"  r"^ie  honorable  John  Macpherson,  Governor  General,  President,  &c. 
-  Read  the  following  letter  from  Colonel  Watson  :— 

Par.  2.  In  consequence  of  the  commutation  tax  which  past  into  a 
law  last  year,  the  court  of  Directors  immediately  began  to  carry  their 
plan  into  execution,  [and  for  that  purpose,  it  is  well  known,  have  dis- 
patched this  season  eighteen  or  twenty  chartered  ships  to  China,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  bring  back  a  sufficient  quantity  of  teas  for  their  home 
consumption,  without  being  again  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  their 
wants  by  the  aid  of  foreign  companies  or  adventurers.  In  this  great  and 
uncommon  attempt,  they  appear  to  have  rested  their  sole  dependence  for 
extra  resources  entirely  upon  this  Government,  as  I  do  not  hear  that  one 
dollar  in  specie  has  been  put  on  board  any  of  their  ships. 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  2810. 
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3.  This  extensive  object,  so  important  to  the  Company  and  to  the  23  MiY  1794, 
revenue  of  the  mother  country,  so  beneficial  to  our  own  commerce,  and 
so  ruinous  to  that  of  our  competitors,  is  well  known]  to  be  a  favourite 
project  of  the  present  minister,  whose  reputation  must  be  inevitably 
greatly  affected  by  its  success  or  failure.  For  if  the  supplies  of  tea  by 
the  Company's  ships  should  fail,  the  commutation  tax  will  then  most 
certainly  be  execrated  throughout  the  nation,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  plan, 
although  founded  in  the  soundest  policy  and  wisdom,  be  perhaps  the 
very  means  of  removing  him  from  his  present  exalted  position." 

So,  my  Lords,  they  justify  a  transaction  in  the  year 
1781  from  a  circumstance  which  passed  in  this  country 
in  the  year  1785.  Therefore  the  Defendant  must  have 
been  a  capital  prophet,  or  he  certainly  must  have  been 
exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the  views  and  intentions 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  he  justifies  an  act  in  1781  and  1782  upon 
a  law  which  passed  in  this  country  in  1784,  and  of  which  no 
notice  could  arrive  in  India  till  1785.  And  Mr.  Watson 
comes  forward  upon  this  plan :  this  same  gentleman  who,  I 
dare  say,  meant  perfectly  well — I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  him — he  comes  forward  and  desires  they  will 
engage  in  the  same  smuggling  business.  The  Council  and 
the  Directors  at  home  reprobate  the  transaction,  and  say  they 
will  not  be  concerned  in  the  transaction  ;  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  and  language  they  reprobate  the  whole  of  it.  And 
yet  this,  I  assure  your  Lordships,  is  the  best  witness  they 
have  brought  forward  in  support  of  their  cause.  I  beg  your 
Lordships'  most  serious  attention  to  this  evidence,  in  pages 
2811  and  2812.  I  do  beg  your  Lordships  to  read  this  with 
attention,  because  it  is  the  substantive  part  of  all  his 
defence,  and  you  will  see  upon  what  ground  that  defence 
rests.  So  much  for  the  transaction  of  smuggling  opium. 

The  next  point  in  charge  is  the  bullock  contract,  which  Contract  for 

-» *•      /-s      f>  Ti  IT  -I  i      bullocks 

was  given  to  a  Mr.  Crofts.  And,  though  1  passed  over  the  with  Mr. 
last  head,  namely,  the  smuggling  of  opium,  in  a  short  way, 
it  was  not  that  I  thought  it  less  ill  on  the  part  of  the 
Defendant,  but  I  did  it  knowing  that  I  had  four  charges  of 
great  consequence  remaining  behind :  and,  my  Lords,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  tire  your  patience  by  these  four  charges, 
but  my  duty  must  be  performed.  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
you  the  heads  of  it  as  regularly  as  I  can.  The  next  point  in 
charge  is  the  bullock  contract,  which,  I  have  just  told  you, 
was  given  to  a  Mr.  Crofts  in  the  year  1777.  Mr.  Hastings 
accepted  of  some  proposals,  which  were  offered  by  a 
Mr.  Johnston,  for  providing  draught  and  carriage  bullocks. 
He  did  not  advertise  for  any  proposals,  though  he  was  expressly 

s  2 
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of  this  contract,  he  thinks  it  will  be  more  advantageous  for 
the  Company  to  enter  into  a  new  and  a  much  higher 
contract. 

Distinction        Before  I  proceed,  I  will  only  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
dnvughtand  tion  to  the  difference  between  draught  and  carriage  bullocks. 
bTuoeks.      In  all  contracts,  till  that  upon  which  I  must  trouble  you, 
draught  and  carriage  bullocks  were  separated ;  for  the  one 
was  paid  a  considerably  higher  price  than  for  the  other.     You 
will  find  in  the  contract  granted  to  Mr.  Crofts  that,  for  the 
first  time,  draught  and  carriage  bullocks  are  included  in  the 
Dissolution  same  price  and  put  upon  the  same  terms.     However,  eighteen 
\ionscJn~    months  before  its  expiration  Mr.  Hastings  thinks  it  right  to 
tract.          grant  a  new   contract;    and  his  plea  for  this  rested  upon 
statements  and  letters  of  General  Stibbert,  and,  as  he  says — 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  controvert  presently — upon 
the  basis  formed  by  Sir  Eyre   Coote.     Mr.  Hastings  there- 
fore says  that  it  was  dissolved  upon  the  complaints  of  the 
army.     I  admit  that  there  were  letters  of  General  Stibbert 
complaining  of  the  badness  of  the  bullocks. 

Mr.  Hastings  attempted  in  the  last  question,  namely,  the 

question  of  opium,  to  vindicate  himself  by  an  ignorance  of 

the  price  of  opium.     I  am  glad  to  see   that  he   does   not 

venture  to  vindicate  himself  upon  not  knowing  the  price  of 

bullocks ;   for  I  have  only  to  tell  your  Lordships  that  it  is  a 

matter  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  been  exceedingly  well 

Similar  con-  acquainted,  inasmuch  as  he  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  and 

b^rjlaifr.  at  different  periods,  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  bullocks, 

seff?him"     and>   I  believe,    one   contract   was  discharged  because  the 

bullocks  were  too  bad  for  service.     Therefore,  I  say,  he 

cannot  plead  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  bullocks ;  for,  so 

early  as  the  year  1760  or  1761,  he  had  a  contract  himself  for 

the  supply  of  that  article.     But  the  Counsel  say  that  they 

will  show   that   the    subject   of   the    bullock  contract    was 

brought  before   the  Board  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote.     The  dates 

here  are  very  material.     In  July,  1779,  your  Lordships  will 

find  in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  2259,  he  states  that  the 

contract  was  made  upon  the  basis   and  foundation   of  the 

regulation  brought  forward  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  Com- 

mander-in- Chief.     For  which  purpose,  they  would  refer  to 

the    minute  of    Sir  Eyre  Coote  in   the  printed  Evidence, 

Number  of    page  1345.     My  Lords,  I  beg  you  to  attend  to  this,  because 

qu!SSac-°'  I  wil1  snow  you  that  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  Sir  Eyre 

cording  to     Coote's  plan;  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan  was  only  for  4,074 
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bullocks;  that  the  contract  given  to  Mr.  Johnston  was  for 23 MAT  1794. 
6,700  bullocks.     If  your  Lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to  thepiaiTof 
turn  to  page  1345,  you  Avill  find  the  consultation  to  which  coofe™ 
Mr.  Hastings'  Counsel  refer  for  his  defence :  it  is  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  15th  of  July,  1779. 

"  Present — Warren  Hastings,  Governor  General,  Richard  Harwell, 
Philip  Francis  and  Edward  Wheler,  Esqs.  Not  present — Sir  Eyre 
Coote." 

A  note  is  sent  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  this  effect: — 

"  The  remark  offered  by  General  Stibbert,  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  Sep- 
tember, 177B,  on  the  present  state  of  the  draught  and  carriage  bullock 
trains,  required  their  immediate  attention.  As  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  war, 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  set  forth  the  indispensable  necessity  of  having  these 
trains  put  in  the  best  order  possible,  [as  the  success  of  every  operation 
in  war  depends  eminently  on  the  good  or  bad  condition  of  the  artil- 
lery trains.  As,  therefore,  sen-ice  may  be  expected,  and  if  the  well- 
ordering  of  this  train  can  only  be  effected  on  the  increased  charges 
specified  in  the  annexed  plan,  it  must  be  paid].  For  the  draught  of 
regulations  I  am  indebted  to  the  Governor  General." 

But  it  happens,  my  Lords,  that  this  is  not  Sir  Eyre 
Coote's  plan ;  for  carry  your  eye  a  little  further  on  to  the 
minute,  and  you  will  find  on  the  consultation  of  the  3d  of 
August,  1779,  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan.  "  Present  in  Council — 
Warren  Hastings,  Governor  General,  Richard  Barwell, 
Philip  Francis,  Edward  Wheler  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote."  He 
was  then  present  on  the  3d  of  August :  he  was  absent  on 
the  15th  of  July.  He  then  gives  in  his  plan  which  I  will 
state  : — "  Abstract  of  the  Artillery,  etc.  for  a  brigade  in  the 
field."  Now  a  brigade  in  the  field  was  to  consist — I  have 
cast  them  up  accurately — one  brigade  in  the  field  was  to 
consist  of  789  draught  bullocks  and  569  carriage  bullocks. 
There  were  three  brigades  to  be  in  the  field,  by  this  plan  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote's;  that  amounts  to  1,358.  Multiply  that  by 
three  and  there  remain  4,074  bullocks,  carriage  and  draught. 
The  contract  with  Mr.  Crofts,  Mr.  Hastings  says,  he  made 
upon  the  basis  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's.  This  is  for  6,700  bul-  Large  excess 
locks.  Upon  what  ground,  therefore,  do  the  Counsel  tell  ?hecodntnict. 
you  that  this  was  made  upon  the  plan  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  ? 

But,  my  Lords,  am  I  single  in  my  opinion  upon  this  ?     I 
will  show  you  the  court  of  Directors  afterwards  expressly 
take  notice  of  it,  if  your  Lordships  will  have  the  goodness 
to  turn  to  page  1372  of  the  printed  Minutes.     Here  is  what  Censure  of 
the  court  of  Directors  say  :—  SSSfe 

"  The  offer  made  to  the  contractor  for  five  years,  without  advertising  Directors, 
for  proposals,  appears  to  us  highly  improper.     We  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that,  provided  the  terms  were   reasonable,   it   might  not  for 
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the  bullock  contract  every  year." 

Perhaps  the  remarks  of  the  court  of  Directors  there  may 
be  just  as  well  as  the  others.  I  shall  show  hereafter  that 
they  were  just.  After  finding  fault  with  giving  the  contract 
for  five  years,  they  say, — 

"  We  therefore  direct  that,  in  future,  no  greater  number  of  draught  or 
carriage  bullocks  be  entertained,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Company,  than 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  service.  The  number  of  bullocks,"  they  tell 
you,  "  to  be  ascertained  by  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  the  compensation 
to  be  made  in  case  of  reduction ;  the  advanced  price  for  provision  [and 
feeding,  and  the  term  for  which  the  contract  is  extended,  are  objects 
which  demand  our  consideration.  We  shall  state  the  principal  facts  on 
your  records,  and  then  proceed  to  give  our  sentiments  and  instructions 
on  the  points  above  mentioned]." 

They  then  state  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan,  and  they  after- 
wards sum  it  up  thus  : — 

"Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan  is  4,0/4.  The  contract  is  for  6,/00.  The 
excess  above  the  number  established  by  the  General,  to  be  attached  to 
the  three  brigades,  is  2,626.  There  appears  to  us  an  inconsistency  in  this 
part  of  your  plan,  for  which  we  cannot  account." 

Then  they  go  on  to  censure  the  contract ; — that  by  this 
new  contract  no  distinction  is  made  between  draught 
and  carriage  bullocks;  admitting,  they  tell  you,  as  they 
do,  that  the  increase  of  charge  to  the  Company  was 
inconsiderable. 

"  Your  proceedings  were  totally  irregular." 
This  applies  to  Mr.  Johnston's  contract. 

"  Your  acceptance  of  Mr.  Johnston's  offer  was  a  deliberate  breach  of 
your  duty :  you  refused  to  advertize  for  proposals  though  you  were 
expressly  commanded  to  do  it." 

And  then  Mr.  Hastings,  having  this  injunction  given  him 
by  the  court  of  Directors,  instead  of  obeying  their  orders, 
though  they  had  censured  the  contract  given  to  Mr.  Johnston 
for  three  years,  gives  it  directly  to  Mr.  Crofts  for  five  years. 
He  increases  all  the  rates  :  he  makes  no  distinction  between 
draught  and  carriage  bullocks. 

I  will  only  advert  to  one  circumstance — that  wherever 
Mr.  Johnston  in  his  contract  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  two 
rupees,  Mr.  Crofts  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  nine  rupees.  This 
is  the  contract  which  Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  right  to 
give  Mr.  Crofts ;  and  he  thought  it  right,  in  order  to  give 
the  contract  to  Mr.  Crofts,  to  buy  out  the  term  which 
Mr.  Johnston  had  in  his  contract,  namely,  eighteen  months 
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unexpired  of  the  three  years.  Therefore,  in  every  instance,  as  MAT  179*. 
instead  of  adverting  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  Disregard  of 
he  has  wilfully  and  deliberately  broken  those  orders.  He  the^Jr'Tof 
has  erred  against  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  has  erred  ™ 
against  the  instructions  that,  I  before  told  you,  were  sent  out 
to  him ;  and  I  say  that,  for  so  doing,  he  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  which  we  charge  to  him. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  mean  to  rest  it  here;  but  I  shall  -j^r 
show  that  the  establishment  for  draught  and  carriage  bul- ^uir^ 
locks   which  was  made  by   Lord  Cornwallis,  to   whom  he  waiiis^ 
refers,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  bul- 
locks included  in  the  contract  of  Mr.  Crofts.     My  Lords,  I 
beg  to  call   your  attention  to  the   printed  Minutes,  page 
[2815],  where  there  is  the  proceeding  of  a  military  board  that 
was  held  on  the  6th  of  June,  1791.     "Colonel  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Acting  President,  Colonel  [George  Deare]  ", — 
they  were  all  gentlemen  in  the  army,  "  Colonel  John  Mur- 
ray, Lieutenant-Colonel  Mark  Wood,   Lieutenant-Colonel 
Peter  Murray,  Major  Samuel  Dyer ;  Lord  Cornwallis,  Chief 
President,  absent  on  service." 

Now,  here  you  have  a  military  committee  sitting  to  arrange 
the  number  of  draught  and  carriage  bullocks,  and  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that,  in  that  establishment,  there  were  only 
3,609.  So  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan,  which  was  for  4,074, 
was  reckoned  a  pretty  liberal  one :  Lord  Cornwallis'  plan 
was  3,609  :  Mr.  Hastings'  plan  was  6,700  bullocks.  The 
difference  between  them  is  3,091.  So  that  this  plan  of  Lord 
Cornwallis'  is  not  half  of  that  of  Mr.  Hastings'.  You  have 
Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan,  which  is  2,600  short  of  anything  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  proposed ;  and  yet  Lord  Cornwallis  is  the 
person  upon  whom  Mr.  Hastings  attempts  to  justify  this 
and  many  of  his  acts.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  plan 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  an  enlargement  also  of  the  former 
contract. 

I  have  before  stated  that,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1779,  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  gave  in  his  plan ;  that  Mr.  Hastings,  at  the  end  iTIi^ 
of  the  month  of  August,  recognised  and  confirmed  the  plan  effected  by 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote :  and,  between  that  and  giving  the  f*r'3Hast~ 
contract  to  Mr.  Crofts,  he  alters  the  business,  and  he  makes 
on  the  1st  or  2d  of  September  the  contract  to  Mr.  Crofts. 
So  that  on  the  3d  of  August  Sir  Eyre  Coote  gave  in  his 
plan  ;  at  the  end  of  August  the  Defendant  adopts  the  plan  ; 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  without  any  knowledge 
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23  MAT  1794.  whatever  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  he  changes  the  plan  and  gives 
the  contract  for  6,700. 

Why,  my  Lords,  I  know  not  what  defence  the  prisoner 
can  set  up,  but  he  has  attempted  to  set  up  one  which  I  shall 
advert  to  hereafter.  When  I  opened  to  you  this  business,  I 
told  you  that  the  Defendant  had  recurred,  upon  the  original 
commission  of  these  acts,  to  no  such  defences  as  he  has  lately 
set  up.  I  told  you  that,  when  he  was  taxed  in  Council  with 
the  enormity  of  these  acts  and  of  these  contracts,  he  either 
made  no  reply  or  he  avowed  the  profligacy  of  them.  Your 
Lordships  will  judge  whether  I  have  stated  it  too  strong,  by 
the  minute  which  I  shall  read  to  you.  When  the  contract  to 
Mr.  Crofts  was  so  proposed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  I  say,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  plan  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  there  are  minutes 
in  Council  which  I  think  very  well  worthy  of  your  attention. 
Protest  of  My  Lords,  I  must  of  course  have  occasion  again  to  men- 
ami  Mr3™18  ti°n  Mr.  Francis.  Mr.  Hastings  wishes  sometimes  to  resort 
^V^f  «,„  to  that  gentleman  as  a  witness  for  him.  I  shall  take  the 

<.lg<illlSl;   II1G  ° 

execution  of  liberty  of  recurring;    to    that    gentleman   as    a   strong    and 

the  con-          ,      .,  J  -.  .  3    .          ,  .         &T     ,     ,,     ,       .  e. 

tracts.  decided  testimony  against  him.  1  shall  also  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  a  gentleman  of  whom  the  Defendant  has,  perhaps, 
a  better  opinion  than  he  has  of  Mr.  Francis,  namely,  the  late 
Mr.  Wheler.  I  shall  recur  to  their  recorded  opinions  upon 
the  corrupt  view  in  which  they  saw  these  transactions.  My 
Lords,  I  trust  you  will  think  that  evidence  of  such  a  nature, 
given  at  the  time,  the  Defendant  not  daring  to  answer  any- 
thing that  they  had  brought  forward  against  him'  before  the 
Court — I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  sort  of 
testimony  is  the  strongest  which,  under  the  nature  of  a  case 
like  this,  you  can  have. 

My  Lords,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  printed 
Minutes,  page  1,354,  to  a  minute  of  Mr.  Francis  and 
Mr.  Wheler : — 

"  We  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  uncommon  hurry  and 
precipitation  with  which  the  proposed  contract  for  supplying  the  army 
with  draught  and  carriage  bullocks  for  five  years  has  been  engrossed 
and  brought  before  the  Board,  to  be  executed  on  Thursday  the  26th 
instant." 

To  be  executed  !  The  Defendant  wras,  of  course,  very 
desirous  of  getting  this  contract  through. 

"  Considering  the  very  extraordinary  charge  which  the  Company  is  to 
incur  by  this  contract,  the  number  of  intricate  clauses  and  provisions 
totally  new  of  which  it  consists,  it  was  the  secretary's  duty  to  have  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  it." 
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Mr.  Francis  goes  on  with  hoping  the  Council  will  deli- 83  MAY17M- 
berately  weigh  it :  — 

"  If  nevertheless  the  majority  of  the  Board  should  persist  in  their 
intention  to  execute  the  contract,  we  shall  have  done  as  much  as  depends 
upon  us  at  present  by  stating  our  objections  to  it,  and  shewing  the  con- 
sequences that  must  attend  it." 

They  then  refer  to  the  Company's  orders  in  1770  ;  for  in 
1770  there  was  a  previous  order  with  respect  to  bullocks,  as 
well  as  the  order  which  came  out  in  1774,  with  respect  to  all 
other  contracts.  They  state  the  order : — 

"  It  is  our  express  order,  and  we  positively  direct,  that  you  do  not  fail 
every  year  to  advertize  and  receive  such  proposals  as  may  be  offered  for 
supplying  the  troops  with  provisions,  and  for  furnishing  draught  and 
carriage  bullocks.  We  solemnly  protest  against  every  attempt  to  load 
the  Company  with  such  an  immoderate  expense,  and  particularly  against 
the  intention  to  fix  it  irrevocably  for  any  term  of  years." 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  two  members  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Francis  then  states  a  plan  which,  by  the  by,  is  not  very 
far  short  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  : — 

"  We  suggest  these  cursory  remarks  to  the  Board  as  fatal  to  the  pro- 
posed contract  on  its  own  principles,  and  exclusive  of  the  illegality  of 
granting  a  contract  on  any  conditions  for  the  term  in  question.  Many 
other  objections  we  doubt  not  would  occur  to  persons  better  versed  in 
the  subject  than  we  are  ;  but  what  has  been  said  we  trust  will  be  sufficient 
to  justify  to  the  Company  and  to  the  public  in  general  the  part  we  have 
taken,  or  may  hereafter  take,  in  resisting  so  enormous  and  unprecedented 
a  waste  of  the  Company's  property." 

He  then  states  a  plan. 

After  such  a  charge  as  this,  given  by  two  members  of 
the  Board  against  the  Defendant,  one  would  have  thought 
that  at  last  he  would  have  ventured  to  have  answered  it. 
Mr.  Hastings,  at  the  first  moment  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  it,  impressed  with  a  sense  that  every  word  that 
Mr.  Wheler  and  Mr.  Francis  had  offered  conveyed  a 
censure  upon  him  and  upon  his  conduct,  enters  a  minute  to 
this  effect : — 

"The  Governor  General  informs  the  Board  that  he  shall  deliver  a 
reply  to  the  minute  of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler  above  recorded, 
which  he  desires  may  have  place  in  the  consultation." 

Your  Lordships  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  no  such  NO  reply 
reply  was  ever  given ;  no  such   reply  can   be  found.     The  thS?  o°" 
learned  Counsel  have  not  attempted  to  tell  you  that  there  ^r; IIast- 
was  any  such  reply  entered.     We  have  examined  the  only  ' 
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23  MAT  1794.  person  whom  we  could  examine  upon  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Hudson,  who  has  searched  the  records  of  the  Company  in 
vain,  and  he  says  no  such  reply  is  to  be  found.  What  is 
the  natural  inference  ? — that  the  Defendant  admitted  every 
word  that  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler  had  stated.  It 
was  easy  for  him,  at  that  time,  to  have  given  the  reasons 
why  he  had  advanced  the  propositions  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  from 
4,074  to  6,700.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  have  said — "  This 
is  no  profusion  and  waste  of  the  Company's  money.  This 
is  necessary  for  the  war.  The  exigencies  of  the  service 
demand  it.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  is  not  liberal  enough  :  he  wishes 
to  restrain  the  expense  of  the  Company,  but  I  cannot  think 
of  indulging  him  in  that."  No;  though  the  minute  charges 
this  to  be  an  exorbitant  waste  of  the  Company's  money, 
though  it  is  stated  in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be,  except  what 
is  hereafter  stated  in  another  minute,  Mr.  Hastings  says 
His  silence  nothing  to  the  Board — only,  "  I  will  enter  a  reply."  He 
to  a!n  admis-  never  does  enter  a  reply  ;  and,  I  say,  he  admits  all  the  accu- 
sion  of  guilt,  gations  Of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler  in  the  most  direct 
terms. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  have  not  done  with  the  evidence  whom 
I  called,  namely,  Mr.   Francis   and   the  late  Mr.  Wheler. 
They  knew   the  Defendant  and   they  knew  what  he  was 
about.     They  tell  him  that  this  contract  is  given  directly  for 
corrupt  purposes.     They  tell  him  that  in  Mr.  Crofts  there 
are  a  variety  of  interests  concealed ;  that  Mr.  Crofts  is  only 
the  ostensible  man;  that  he  must  know  himself  that  Mr. 
Further       Crofts  is  only  the  ostensible  man.     My  Lords,  I  beg  to 
corruption    state  to  you  the  minute  of  Mr.  Francis,  and  I  beg  also  to 
o°  thecon-    state  to  you  an  additional  one  of  Mr.  Wheler ;  for,  if  ever  a 
b^|ht       man  was  called  upon  to  wipe  away  a  suspicion  that  lay  upon 
ffastin1  sif'  ^8  cnaracterj  ^  ever  there  was  an  individual  in  any  situation, 
Mr.  Francis  but  particularly  in  so  exalted  a  one  as  the  Defendant's,  he 
ought  not  to  have  permitted  such  a  libel  to  have  remained 
upon   the   records  of   the  Company  against   him,  without 
sending  a  justification  to  his  employers,  and  without   endea- 
vouring to  show  that  the  contract  granted  to  Mr.  Crofts  was 
so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
that  it  was  the  very  thing    they  ought  to  thank  him  for. 
Hear  what  Mr.  Francis  says  : — 

"  In  addition  to  the  remarks  contained  in  Mr.  Wheler's  minute  and 
mine  of  the  31st  of  August,  on  the  proposed  bullock  contract,  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  the  annexed  papers  before  the  Board,  and  to  request  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  calculations  contained  therein." 
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I  shall  not,  of  course,  trouble  you  with  these  calculations.  23  MAY  1794. 
You  have  them  in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  1360.  He 
then  states  that  he  has  made  the  calculation.  It  shows  the 
expense  of  different  establishments — what  number  of  bullocks 
would  be  wanted ;  and  then  he  seems  to  wish  that  they 
should  adopt  his  plan. 

"  In  this  view,  the  number  of  bullock  drivers  appears  to  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  good  of  the  service." 

For  your  Lordships  know,  bullock  drivers  are  always  in  the 
contract.  And  what  I  shall  afterwards  introduce — though 
not  in  the  Charge,  but  which  I  think  makes  for  the  posi- 
tion I  contend  for,  [is]  that  this  contract  was  not  only  for 

draught  and  carriage  bullocks,  but  was  a  victualling  contract  The  victuai- 
i  ling  con- 
also: tract. 

"  Having  not  had  it  in  my  power  to  enter  into  a  particular  consider- 
ation of  the  new  victualling  contract,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
that  I  entirely  concur  in  Mr.  Wheler's  remarks  upon  it.  I  find  it  formed 
upon  the  same  exorbitant  principles  with  the  bullock  contract." 

There  were  two  contracts  with  Mr.  Crofts  and  to  be  executed 
by  the  same  persons.  He  says, — 

"  A  variety  of  concealed  interests,  are  to  be  provided  for  under  the 
name  of  Crofts." 

My  Lords,  this  was  said  in  open  Council,  when  the  Defendant 
was  sitting  as  Governor  General  at  the  Board.  What  ought 
to  have  been  his  conduct  upon  that  occasion?  He  ought 
to  have  endeavoured  to  have  purged  himself  from  the 
accusation,  and  to  have  immediately  denied  the  assertions  of 
Mr.  Francis. 

"  No  one  person,"  he  says,  "  is  equal  to  the  contract.  I  must  declare 
that  the  present  contractors,  whoever  they  are,  are  the  most  improper 
persons  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  like  trust  in  future.  The  contracts 
were  never  so  ill  executed  as  by  the  present  contractors." 

I  will  explain  what  Mr.  Francis  means  upon  that,  because 
your  Lordships  have  not  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  contract. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  told  you  that  he  dissolved  the  contract 
with  Mr.  Johnston  because  there  were  complaints  of  the 
army.  Now,  if  there  were  complaints  from  the  army  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  bullocks  that  were  provided  by  Mr.  John- 
ston's contract,  one  should  naturally  suppose  that  he  would 
either  have  advertised  for  other  persons  to  engage  in  the 
contract,  or  at  least,  if  he  had  chosen  to  have  given  it  against 
the  order  of  the  court  of  Directors,  that  he  would  have  given 
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asMAY^TM.it  to  some  other  person.  No ;  he  gave  this  contract,  at  a  very 
advanced  price,  to  the  very  persons  themselves.  Mr.  Crofts 
was  not  the  person  to  whom  Mr.  Hastings  originally  offered 
the  contract.  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston  was  the  person  who 
had  the  former  contract.  That  very  Mr.  Johnston  is  the 
person  to  whom  Mr.  Hastings  applied  to  take  this  very 
contract  at  an  increased  rate : — "  You  have  a  contract  at 
a  price  which  is  too  small  for  you.  You  are  not  well 
enough  paid.  Give  me  up  that  contract — only  eighteen 
months  are  passed — and  I  will  give  you  a  much  better." 
What  does  Mr.  Johnston  do  ?  Mr.  Johnston  says,  "  No  ;  I 
wish  Mr.  Crofts  to  have  it,  and  I  will  be  Mr.  Crofts'  secu- 

w>.  Crofts    ritv."     Thus  the  contract  is  given  under  the  name  of  Crofts 

the  nominee        <_  ..       T   ,  , . 

otMr.john- to  Mr.  Johnston,  the  very  person  against  whom  there  were 
complaints  made  of  the  badness  of  the  bullocks  ;  and,  what 
will  astonish  your  Lordships,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
Colonel  Duff  that  the  very  bullocks  that  Mr.  Johnston 
supplied  the  army  with  are  transferred  to  Mr.  Crofts'  con- 
tract. You  have  here,  therefore,  Mr.  Hastings  telling  you 
fairly  that  there  were  complaints  from  the  army  against  the 
bullocks,  and  you  have  him  saying  he  broke  the  contract 
because  of  those  complaints  ;  but  he  directly  gives  the  same 
contract  to  the  same  person  at  an  advanced  price,  and  you 
have  it  from  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Duff,  their  own  witness, 
that  he  takes  the  same  bullocks.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  Colonel  Duff's  evidence  presently.  I  have  so  far 
explained  to  you  what  Mr.  Francis  meant  by  the  concealed 
interests.  Hear  what  Mr.  Wheler  says,  immediately  fol- 
lowing, in  page  1362  of  the  printed  Minutes: — 

"In  addition  to  Mr.  Francis'  account,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the 
accompanying  calculation,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that,  even  upon  the 
extravagant  supposition  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  constant  esta- 
blishment of  6,700  bullocks,  an  excess  of  expense  will  arise  in  five  years 
from  the  exorbitant  increase  of  the  contract  rates  of  no  less  than  current 
rupees  234,419,185,  being  above  234,0002.  sterling.  And  having  esta- 
blished the  fact,  which,  with  what  Mr.  Francis  has  said,  sufficiently 
exposes  the  complexion  of  this  transaction  and  cuts  off  every  plea  of 
justification,  I  have  at  present  only  to  add,  that  I  join  Mr.  Francis  in 
reprobating  the  contract  as  a  measure  big  with  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  the  Company." 

To  all  this  Mr.  Hastings  submits,  and  his  only  justification  is 
Fauitiness  in  what  has  no  relation  to  the  case  before  you.  My  Lords, 
aliened  par-  he  wishes  to  justify  himself  a  little  under  the  establishments 
tweeruhe  which  took  place  in  the  Carnatic.  He  wishes  you  to  recur 

to  the  number  of  bullocks  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  in  his 
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army.     I  am  sure  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  fear  meeting  23  MAT  1794. 
him  upon  that  ground.     In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  be  CaseTo7 
drawn  from  the  particular  situation  in  which  Lord  Cornwallis'  ^°jiiisCami" 
army  was.     Lord   Cornwallis'  army   was  in  a  mountainous  Mr-  Hast- 
country.     It  was  in  a  country  of  an  enemy,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  everything,  and  therefore  no  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  the  number  of  bullocks  Lord  Cornwallis  wanted, 
to  justify  the  measure  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  about. 

My  Lords,  this  contract  was  for  supplying  the  army  in 
Bengal.  Much  of  the  service  in  Bengal  was  performed  by 
water,  upon  the  Ganges.  The  service  with  Lord  Corn- 
wallis could  be  performed  only  upon  beasts  of  burden, 
namely,  bullocks.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  in  a  mountainous 
country ;  and,  if  your  Lordships  will  recur  to  everything  the 
Counsel  have  given  in  evidence  upon  that  subject,  you  will 
see  exactly  what  the  persons  state  to  whom  the  Counsel 
refer.  The  Counsel  again  bring  Lord  Cornwallis  forward 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  drivers.  They  tell  you  that 
the  number  of  drivers  which  Mr.  Francis  wished  to  have 
was  quite  ridiculous ;  in  short,  the  service  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  with  that  number  of  drivers;  and  they  call  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  your  recollection.  Why,  I  beg  also  to  call 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  your  recollection.  You  will  find  the 
reason  why  Lord  Cornwallis  says  he  has  occasion  for 
a  greater  number  of  drivers.  It  is  in  the  printed  Minutes, 
page  2,282 ;  a  letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  dated  July  27th.  Letter  of 

4  JS,  J  '  Lord  Corn- 

1791  : —  wallis. 

"  [We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  desertion  of  the  dooley 
bearers,  and  I  believe  they  will  go  on  very  well  upon  the  present  footing ; 
but  the  bullock  drivers,  who  are  delayed  much  longer  on  a  march,  and 
who  must  afterwards  fetch  forage  for  their  cattle,  as  well  as  look  out  for 
provisions  for  themselves,  are  no  doubt  in  a  different  predicament,  and 
on  that  account  I  will,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  engage  with 
you,  agree  to  furnish  them  with  two  seers  of  grain  per  week,  at  a 
moderate  price,  from  the  time  the  army  shall  proceed  again  from 
Bangalore  towards  the  enemy's  capital]." 

So  the  deficiency  of  drivers  was  not  mentioned  as  any 
deficiency  of  the  regular  establishment,  but  as  arising  merely 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  army  which  Lord 
Cornwallis  commanded.  The  Counsel  have  just  as  fairly  The  case  of 
quoted  what  Colonel  Pearce  says  upon  that  subject.  They 
say,  Colonel  Pearce  in  his  detachment  had  twice  the 
number  of  bullocks  that  Mr.  Hastings  proposed.  I  beg  to 
call  to  your  Lordships'  recollection  what  Colonel  Pearce 
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23 MAT  1794.  says   upon    the    subject,   for   I   never    heard    evidence   so 
misapplied  as  his  letter  :  it  is  in  page  2,268.     He  says  : — 

"To  this  day  I  have  not  received  a  single  line  from  the  Presidency.  I 
cannot  account  for  it.  I  have  written  for  maps  and  guides,  and  for  an 
account  of  provisions,  and  the  places  where  laid  up,  if  anywhere,  that 
when  I  arrive  at  the  Kestna  I  may  take  my  measures  accordingly.  Our 
expenses  daily  are  700  maunds.  200  bullocks  are  requisite ;  to  carry 
food  to  these  bullocks  21 ;  therefore  to  carry  one  day's  provisions  221 
bullocks.  Admitting,  therefore,  obstructions  included,  thirty  days  from 
the  Kestna  to  Madras,  we  must  set  out  with  6,630  bullocks  loaded  with 
provisions.  In  all  the  route  they  will  not  get  a  bundle  of  straw,  and 
hardly  a  blade  of  grass;  therefore  they  must  live  on  grain  only." 

Now,  upon  what  ground  do  the  Counsel  attempt  to 
justify  the  measure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  under  this  letter  of 
Colonel  Pearce  ?  The  fact  is  that  all  the  provisions  neces- 
sary for  the  three  brigades  in  Bengal  are  carried  by 
water  up  the  Ganges.  This  man's  distress  is  not  for 
draught  and  carriage  bullocks  merely  to  carry  the  artillery 
and  burdens,  but  they  are  necessary  to  carry  every  ne- 
cessary they  want,  and  therefore  he  wants  such  an  esta- 
blishment of  bullocks.  I  am  astonished  the  Counsel  should 
have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  venture,  in  evidence  for  the 
Defendant,  to  introduce  a  letter  which,  I  am  sure,  if  your 
Lordships  look  it  over,  you  will  see  makes  directly  against 
them  and  for  us. 

My  Lords,  I  have  also  to  call  to  your  recollection  another 

of  their  witnesses,  General  Stibbert.     Great  part,  indeed,  of 

the  evidence  which  I  have  offered  to  you,  by  way  of  reply, 

and  which  I  have  commented  upon,  is  their  own  evidence. 

I  said  that  in  this  contract  with  Mr.  Johnston  there  is  no 

distinction  made  between   draught   and   carriage   bullocks. 

I  stated  that  that  was  unusual,  and  that  it  was  considerably 

for  the  advantage   of  Mr.  Crofts,  inasmuch  as  it  perhaps 

Reduction    made  his  contract  three  times  as  good.     Here  is  a  letter 

blishment    of  General  Stibbert  to  the  Board  upon  the  contract,  after 

™inateionrof  tne  reduction  of  the  establishment  took   place.     You  will 

tract°n~       ^n<^  ^  *n  PaSe  2,273.     The  moment  that  contract  was  got 

rid  of,  then   the   diminution  took   place.     The   number  of 

bullocks  was  diminished  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  establishment 

— 4,074.     That  was  done  expressly  by  the  orders  of  the 

court  of  Directors.     General  Stibbert  says: — 

Letter  of  "You  have  been  pleased  to  direct  through  your  secretary  that  the 

bert'  Stlb"     establishment  of  bullocks  be  reduced  to  4,074,  the  number  ordered  to  be 

retained  for  the  service  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies  by  the  court  of 

Directors,  which  instructions  I  shall  cause  to  be  carried  into  execution 
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with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But,  previous  thereto,  I  must  request  to  23  MAT  1794. 
be  informed  if  it  be  your  intention  that  this  number  shall  be  the 
establishment  of  draught  and  carriage  bullocks,  exclusive  of  the  beasty 
bullocks  attached  to  the  several  corps,  which,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  present  contract,  were  entirely  distinct  from  and  not  included  in 
the  establishment  of  bullocks  for  the  army." 


So  that,  in  this  contract  with  Mr.  Crofts,  which  really  |^ 
was  Mr.  Johnston's,  he  has  included  in  one  price  the  same  charge  for 


draught  bullocks  for  which,  we  will  suppose,  two  pounds 
were  given,  with  those  for  which  five  pounds  were  given, 
and  yet  he  has  given  five  pounds  for  the  whole.  This  is  the 
contract  which  is  attempted  to  be  justified  in  the  way  which 
I  have  now  explained  to  you.  Beasty  bullocks  were  the 
commonest  bullocks  that  could  be. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  I  think  will  set  the 
Defendant's  conduct  in  its  true  light  ;  for  all  the  members  of 
the  Council  are  bound  to  sign  the  contracts  that  are  settled 
by  the  majority  of  the  Board.     Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler  Refusal  of 
say,  this  contract  is  so  shameful  they  will  not  sign  it  ;  and  and  Mr"1011 
in  fact  they  never  did  or  would  sign  it.     Does  the  Defendant  g^the*0 
accuse  them  of  having  acted  improperly  —  and  he  would  have  contract. 
been  very  glad  to  have  taken  any  advantage  ?     Does  the 
Defendant  accuse  them  of  having  acted  in  disobedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  Company  ?    No  !    Do  the  court  of  Directors 
accuse  them  —  and  perhaps  some  of  them  were  not  inimical  to 
the  Defendant  ?     No  !     The  contract  remained  unsigned  by 
Mr.  Francis   and  Mr.  Wheler  ;   and  the  court  of  Directors 
take  no  notice  of  this  act  of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler  in 
not  signing  it,  though  the   omission  to  sign  it  was  a  dis- 
obedience to  orders,  in  which  they  were  justified  upon  that 
principle,  namely,  that,  when  the  letter  of  the   orders   con- 
tradict the  principle,  the  principle  is  stuck  to  and  not  the 
letter. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  that  anything  further  is 
wanting  to  complete,  in  my  opinion,  the  guilt  of  the  pri- 
soner, in  respect  to  the  contract  which  is  now  before  you. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  ought  to  call  to  your  attention 
another  circumstance,  which  will  evince  to  you  that  the 
contract  was  given  with  no  other  motive  than  what  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  adverting  to.  The  contract  stated  that  Duration  of 
if  within  such  a  term,  namely,  I  think,  at  the  expiration  tract.0"" 
of  four  years,  notice  was  given,  the  contract  should  cease  at 
the  end  of  five  ;  otherwise  it  was  to  remain  for  six  years 
upon  the  same  terms. 

The   court    of  Directors,   immediately   upon   the   letters 
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23  MAT  1794 


Disobe- 
dience of 
orders  on 
the  part  of 
Mr.  Hast- 
ings  in  con- 
tinuing the 
contract  for 
three  years. 


Dishonesty 
imputed  to 
Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 


Agency  of 
Sir  Charles 
Elount. 


coming  over  stating  the  contract  to  have  been  made  with 
Mr.  Crofts,  direct  that  immediate  notice  shall  be  given,  and 
that  the  contract  shall  be  vacated.  What  would  you  suppose 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  to  have  been  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ?  To  have  written  to  the  court  of  Directors  ;  to 
have  stated  his  reasons  why  he  originally  entered  into  the 
contract,  but,  as  they  disapprove  of  it,  that  he,  of  course, 
would  give  the  notice.  I  say  that  ought  to  have  been  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  have  been  the  conduct 
of  any  of  your  Lordships,  or  of  any  man  in  his  situation 
who  really  meant  to  do  what  was  right.  The  letter  comes ; 
Mr.  Hastings  never  gives  the  notice  ;  and  the  contract  goes 
on  for  six  years.  Mr.  Hastings  gives  a  reason  for  not 
making  the  notice  known  to  the  contractor  as  he  ought. 
He  says,  in  the  most  gentle  terms,  the  subject  never  came 
before  the  Board :  it  was  a  mere  neglect :  it  never  \vas 
brought  before  the  Board  :  it  was  a  neglect ! 

My  Lords,  I  beg  to  ask  you — I  appeal  to  any  man — I  am 
sure  I  may  appeal  with  confidence  to  any  who  hear  me, 
whether  this  is  an  act  which  an  honest  man  would  have  been 
guilty  of.  He  ought,  the  very  first  moment,  to  have  adver- 
tised the  contractor  of  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors.  I 
am  sure,  therefore,  that  I  need  not  press  it  further  upon 
you  that  it  was  not  a  neglect :  it  was  an  omission  from 
intention.  The  reason  of  that  omission  I  shall  explain  to 
you  presently. 

My  Lords,  I  have  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  Defendant 
was  not  that  of  an  honest  man.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish,  by 
using  any  terms  of  that  sort,  in  any  way  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  Defendant ;  but  to  actions  like  these,  standing  where 
I  do  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  must 
express  the  disapprobation  which  those  whom  I  represent 
have  of  those  transactions,  in  the  terms  and  in  the  words 
which  alone  suit  it.  I  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  the 
prisoner  individually,  but  I  mean  to  do  that  for  which  I 
am  sent  here ; — to  state,  in  the  strongest  language  in  which 
I  think  words  are  capable  of  permitting  me  to  express  it, 
the  sense  I  have  of  the  transaction  for  which  the  Commons 
have  impeached  him.  I  therefore  come  now  to  another 
head  of  charge,  namely,  the  agency  of  Sir  Charles  Blount. 

Your  Lordships,  I  should  think,  will  recollect — if  not 
you  will  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  it — the  particular 
situation  under  which  this  agency  was  given.  Mr.  Hastings 
neglects,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  to  advertise  the  con- 
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tractor  in  due  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  contract;  con-  23  MAY  170 1. 

sequently    it    was    to    last  for   six    years  instead   of    five. 

Mr.  Hastings,  soon  after  the  proper  time  at  which  he  was  to  Transfer  of 

•       -i  -i        •    -i»  it      m  i  J.T-      j.i          the  contract 

give  notice  expired,  sends  to  Mr.  b  erguson,  who  was  the  then  to  Mr.  Fer- 
contractor — for  Mr.  Crofts  could  not  execute  the  office —  and  gusou* 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  nominated  to  it.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, as  I  stated,  did  not  give  notice  to  the  contractor  as 
directed  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  but,  soon  after,  he 
desires  to  know  what  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  then  had  the  con- 
tract, would  take  for  avoiding  the  contract.  My  Lords,  this 
was  not  done  with  any  common  view,  for  he  had  another 
friend  to  provide  for.  That  friend  was  Sir  Charles  Blount. 
And  I  believe,  after  some  consultations  with  Mr.  Ferguson, 
you  will  find  that  Mr.  Ferguson,  for  the  relinquishinent 
of  this  contract,  received  between  30,0007.  and  40,0007.  So 
that,  from  this  accidental  neglect,  as  he  calls  it,  but  I  say 
wilful,  and  I  think  corrupt,  inattention,  he  permits  the 
contract  to  go  on,  contrary  to  the  terms  and  tenor  of  the 
contract,  which  was  originally  to  be  void  in  five  years,  if 
notice  had  been  properly  given — he  permits  it  to  run  on 
for  six  years.  Within  a  very  short  space  of  time  after- 
wards, he  desires  to  know  what  Mr.  Ferguson  would 
take  for  this  contract :  and,  to  show  how  good  a  thing 
this  contract  was,  he,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  remaining 
of  the  contract,  actually  gives  him  between  30,0007.  and 
40,0007. 

How  Mr.  Hastings  has  defended  this  I  really  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  even  when  I  look  at  his  evidence.  To  be  sure 
he  has  produced  a  very  formidable  witness  indeed,  which  is 
himself;  for,  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  Directors,  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  perhaps  again,  he  uses  these 
words — by  the  bye  this  was  six  years  afterwards, — 

"  I  cannot  omit  to  recommend  in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  pro- 
vision of  draught  bullocks  for  the  service  of  Bengal  by  agency  rather 
than  by  contract." 

So  that,  five   years  before   he   gives  the  agency  to  Sir  inconsisten- 

-,,       i        TM          ^    i  i.  .  •  /j.  cyofMr. 

L/narles  JLJlount,  he  says  a  contract  given  upon  great  terms  is  Hastings' 
the  only  way  to  have  the  service  done  well.    When  he  comes  °Plmons- 
to  give  the  agency  he  reverses  that,   and  says, — "  Oh  !    I 
have  been  mistaken  about  the   contract.     To  be  sure  the 
contract  was  liberal :    it  was  upon  great  terms  :   but  I  do 
assure  you,  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Directors,  that  it  is 
not  the  right  way  to  proceed.     I   have  been  wrong  in  con- 
tracts, and  you  ought  to  give  it  by  agency."     He  gives  the 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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as  MAT  1794.  agency  to  Sir  Charles  Blount,  and,  as  the  reason  that  he 
afterwards  assigns  to  the  court  of  Directors,  he  says,  after 
the  paragraph  which  I  read  to  you  ; — "  Nothing  can  be  more 
injurious  to  the  service  than  the  latter/' — meaning  contracts 
— "  nor  more  extravagant  than  the  lowest  rates  at  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  undertaken." 

My  Lords,  I  certainly  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  dif- 
fering, in  one  point  only,  most  essentially  from  an  honour- 
able friend  of  mine  who  last  addressed  you.  His  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hastings  and  mine  upon  many  subjects  are  similar. 
However,  upon  one,  perhaps,  we  are  much  at  variance.  My 
Lords,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  my  honourable  friend  the  other 
day  told  you  that,  wherever  Mr.  Hastings  [believed],  he  was 
generally  mistaken  ;  wherever  he  asserted,  he  was  sure  to  be 
false.  1  differ  from  my  honourable  friend  in  that  respect ; 
because,  I  say,  here  I  believe  Mr.  Hastings  ;  I  give  him 
credit.  And  I  differ  from  my  honourable  friend  in  that.  I 
say,  here  is  a  truth  asserted  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself.  I 
believe  Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  I  believe  him,  but  I  here  fairly  and  truly  believe  him  ; 
and  therefore,  in  so  much  as  relates  to  that,  I  may,  perhaps, 

He  de-        differ  with  my  honourable  and  excellent  friend.     Mr.  Hast- 

systemof  e  ings  tells  you,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  a  contract; 

contracts.  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  than  the  lowest  rates  at 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  undertaken.  So  that,  in  one 
word,  after  he  comes  over  to  England,  in  a  letter  to  the 
court  of  Directors,  he  is  the  best  witness  against  himself.  I 
wish  himself  always  to  be  that  witness  against  himself;  I 
am  sure  your  Lordships  cannot  have  more  competent  testi- 
mony. He  states  that  all  the  contracts  were  unreasonable  ; 
and  yet  we  have  shown  you  that  the  contracts  he  made  were 
more  scandalous  and  more  shameful  than  any  that  before 
existed  in  the  records  of  the  Company.  I,  therefore,  do 
think  in  this  particular  that  Mr.  Hastings  speaks  perfectly 
truly  in  what  he  says,  and  I  use  him  as  my  witness. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  have  another  witness,  who  is  somewhat 
linked  with  Mr.  Hastings.  I  take  the  liberty  of  bringing 
him  forward ;  and  he,  my  Lords,  is  their  own  witness.  I  am 
not  arguing  upon  any  evidence  that  we  have  brought ;  I  am 
now  fairly  in  reply  to  the  evidence  the  Defendant  has 
brought  forward.  I  am  answering  his  own  case  by  his  own 
witnesses.  He  brings  forward  Sir  Charles  Blount. 

Evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Blount,  who  is  appointed  the  agent,  makes  an 
apology  for  his  terms,  and  he  seems  to  fear  that  the  court  of 
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Directors  will  think  his  terms  as  unreasonable  as  the  former.  23  MAT  1791. 
Your  Lordships  will  find  it  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Blount's 
to  the  court  of  Directors.  Thinking  that  his  agency  was 
given  improperly,  he  tells  you  fairly  that  the  Company 
suppose  the  rates  to  be  as  extravagant  as  the  rates  given  in 
the  last  contract ;  but,  he  says,  they  are  no  such  thing.  And 
yet  this  is  the  witness  he  has  brought  forward  not  only  to 
vindicate  the  contract  to  Mr.  Crofts,  but  with  respect  to  the 
agency.  Mr.  Stables,  when  an  attempt  of  this  sort  was 
made,  wrote  the  following  minute,  in  answer  to  the  Governor 
General.  Your  Lordships  will  find  that  it  is  in  page  1383 
of  the  printed  Minutes  : — 

"The  Governor  General  delivers  the  plan  mentioned  in  the  minute 
for  conducting  by  agency  the  business  of  the  late  army  contract  and 
for  finding  the  bullocks." 

This  is  Mr.  Stables'  answer : — 

Mr.  Stables 

"  I  wish  to  convince  the  court  of  Directors  that  there  is  a  disposition  objects  to 
in  this  Government  to  show  obedience  to  their  orders,  and  I  am  deter-  of  agency™ 
mined  that  their  orders  shall  be  the  only  rule  of  my  conduct.     With 
respect  to  the  proposition  now  sent  for  supplying  the  army  by  agency,  I 
object  to  it,  and  will  agree  only  to  such  measures  as  are  ordered  by  the 
court  of  Directors, — I  mean  by  advertisement,  which  is  the  only  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  actual  expense,  and  the  most  beneficial  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  perhaps   no   other  will  ever  satisfy  our  superiors  that   our 
measures  are  not  jobs,  or  the  effect  of  private  and  secret  influence." 

Now,  my  Lords,  can  anything  be  more  satisfactory  to  you 
than  this  minute,  in  which  Mr.  Stables  expresses  at  the  time 
his  dissatisfaction  of  the  conduct  of  the  Defendant ;  in 
which  he  tells  you  fairly  that  there  is  a  job  concealed  in  it ; 
in  which  he  tells  the  Defendant,  to  his  face,  that  it  is  a  direct 
disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors  ?  I  am 
sure  your  Lordships  must  see  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  a  positive  charge  made  good  against  the  Defendant, 
in  the  three  points  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 

I  am  not  desirous  of  going  further  in  respect  to  the  agency 
of  Sir  Charles  Blount.  There  are  three  important  ones 
remaining  behind,  to  which  it  is  my  duty  to  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  trouble  you 
with  that  point  of  the  Charge  relating  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  jj^^l  Mr 
which  is  grave,  weighty  and  important ;  and  it  is  a  charge  Hastings  of 

iU'U^u-rv/'ij.i  i  givingbribes 

to  which   the  Defendant  has  not  ventured  even  to  make  a  to  sir  Eyre 
reply — which  the  Defendant  has  not  produced  a  witness  Cootc- 
to    counteract  —  against    which   he    has   not   offered    even 
such  evidence  as  I  have  now  commented  upon  before  your 
Lordships. 

T  2 
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23MAT1794.  My  Lords,  although  Mr.  Hastings  has  not  attempted  to 
rebut  this  charge,  I  shall  not  think  that  I  discharge  my  duty 
faithfully  to  the  Commons  if  I  do  not  again  re-establish  this 
charge  in  all  its  colours— if  I  do  not  point  out  to  you  the 
scandalous  breach  of  orders  and  the  direct  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  for  a  purpose  which  I  am  very  sorry  hap- 
pened in  the  instance  of  so  respectable  an  officer — I  mean 
respectable  in  his  military  capacity — as  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  I 
am  the  more  sorry  to  go  upon  this  Article  because  that 
gentleman  is  no  more ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  an  essential  duty 
with  respect  to  an  officer  who  is  absent  upon  service,  to  be 
as  tender  and  delicate  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
will  admit.  And,  if  I  could,  I  would  in  an  especial  manner 
draw  a  veil  over  this  transaction  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  because 
that  gallant  officer  is  no  more,  and  because  I  am  obliged  to 
draw  him  out  to  you  in  colours  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
[depict] — I  am  obliged  to  draw  him  out  to  you,  even  from  the 
words  of  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Defendant,  in  colours 
that  will  not  add  much  to  his  character.  I  will  state  what 
they  have  said  of  him  hereafter,  and  I  will  show  you  that  T 
shall  be  lighter  upon  the  memory  of  that  gallant  officer  than 
they  were. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  Counsel  had  a  very  difficult  game  to 
play  :  they  had  to  shield  the  Defendant  from  one  of  the  most 
important  charges  that  ever  was  brought  against  an  individual, 
in  any  age  or  country.  They  had  to  shield  him  from  bribing 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  by  giving  him  allowances  which  the  Company 
had  sent  repeated  directions  not  to  permit.  He  gave  him 
allowances  against  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  against  the 
repeated  orders  of  the  Directors.  And  there  is  one  merit 
which  I  will  allow  to  Mr.  Hastings,  that,  when  the  court  of 
Directors  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  transaction, 
namely,  that  he  had  made  those  allowances  to  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  he  was  so  good  to  his  honourable  masters  that  he  took 
off  the  allowances  from  the  expense  of  the  Company,  and  he 
Mr.  Hast-  was  so  kind  to  the  Wazir  as  to  put  the  amount  of  those 
thfexXcnse  exPenses  upon  him.  He  continued  the  amount  of  these 
of  sir  Eyre  expenses  for  three  years.  And  Mr.  Hastings,  as  I  shall  have 

Coote's  L  i  ,1  •   i  •  i       n     -I  •       i 

allowances  to  show  you  presently,  wishes  to  get  rid  of  this,  by  saying 
\fa"ir"lc  that  he  thought  the  Wazir  did  it  upon  an  idea  of  the  service 
rendered  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  He  even  tells  you  that  the 
Wazir  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  double  the  sum, 
I  shall  show  to  you  that,  by  the  express  orders  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Crofts  writes  to  the  Wazir  for  the  payment  of  what 
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was  due  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  23MAT1791. 
establishment    first    took    place.      The    establishment,   your  Provision 
Lordships  will  recollect,  which  first  took   place  was,  that,  Stances 
when   Sir  Eyre   Coote  was  in  one  part  of  Bengal  in  the  J^^g^1 
Company's  territories,  he  was  to  have   this  allowance  from  Chief. 
the  Company  ;  that  if  he  crossed  the  river  Kurumnassa,  the 
Wazir  was  then  to  pay  it.    And,  though  he  had  recrossed  the 
river  Kurumnassa  and  come  back  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories,  I  will  prove  that  these  allowances  remained  from 
the  Nawab  Wazir,  and  that  the  Defendant  knew  it. 

My  Lords,  I  will  state  to  you  in  two  words  what  the 
Charge  is  which  the  Defendant  admits,  and  which  I  shall  re- 
establish. This  is  the  Charge  which  he  admits:— "The  said  Spccifica- 
Warren  Hastings  did,  in  the  year  1779,  in  further  prosecu-  charge. ie 
cution  of  this  corrupt  system,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
duty  and  with  a  view  to  increase  his  own  influence,  create 
an  establishment  for  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  at  an  expense  of  no  less  a  sum  than  184,162  rupees 
per  annum — that  is,  18,0007.  sterling;  which  said  establish- 
ment was  created  in  consequence  of  a  claim  set  up  by  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  to  certain  allowances  granted  by  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  to  Giles  Stibbert,  provincial  Commander-in-Chief, 
before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  India,  which  allow- 
ances, to  the  amount  of  about  8,OOOZ.  per  annum,  the  said  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  contended  did  devolve  upon  him,  and  although 
there  was  no  pretence  to  continue  the  same  to  the  said  Stib- 
bert." It  goes  on  to  state,  that  he  did  not  discontinue  the 
allowances  to  General  Stibbert,  but  gave  those  allowances 
to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  addition  to  them.  The  Charge  goes 
on  to  state — "  That  in  the  same  year  he  did,  through  the 
means  of  his  Council,  direct  that  the  extravagant  allowances 
aforesaid  should  be  added  to  the  general  debit  of  the  Nabob 
Vizier's  account  by  the  Resident  at  Lucknow,  and  that  the 
same  should  continue  so  long  as  the  General  should  remain 
beyond  the  river  Carumnassa."  Then  the  Charge  goes  on  to 
state, — "  That  the  court  of  Directors  disapproved  of  these 
allowances,  and  ordered  them  to  be  discontinued.  They 
were  discontinued  as  far  as  related  to  the  Company,  but 
were  continued  as  far  as  related  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier." 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1779  ;  and  ^waann*es 
your  Lordships  will  find  that  the  directions  of  the  Company,  of  the  com- 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  were  these — they  are  chief.er 
in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  1390 ; — 

"  We  direct  that  the  Commander-in-Cliief  of  the  Company  in  India  he 
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S3  MAT  1794.  permitted  when  in  Bengal  to  enjoy  a  house  in  Calcutta" — and  so  on; 
"  that  there  shall  be  paid  to  him  " — the  words  are  very  material  here — 
"  that  there  shall  be  paid  to  him  the  sum  of  6,0001.  sterling  per  annum 
in  full,  for  his  service  of  Commander-in-Chief,  in  lieu  of  travelling 
charges  and  all  other  advantages  and  emoluments  whatever,  except  his 
salary  of  10,000/.  a  year,  established  by  law  and  ordered  to  be  paid  to 
him." 

There,  my  Lords,  you  have  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Directors,  stating  that,  in  lieu  of  every  charge — travelling 
expenses,  batta,  and  everything  else — he  should  receive 
6,OOOZ.  a  year,  in  addition  to  10,000?.  a  year,  which  he  had 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  I  should  think  that 
this  allowance  was  a  pretty  fair,  a  pretty  just,  and  a  pretty 
liberal  one  !  General  Clavering,  who  was  a  man  of  as  much 
character  in  his  profession  as  any  man  alive,  had  the  same 
allowances. 

But,  further  to  enhance  the  guilt  of  the  Defendant,  when 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  came  to  India,  he  brought  with  him  a  letter 
from  the  court  of  Directors,  directing  that  the  same  allowances 
which  were  paid  to  General  Clavering — and  no  more — 
should  be  paid  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Your  Lordships  will  find 
it  in  the  printed  Minutes,  the  same  page : — 

Sir  Eyre  «  n  js  our  pleasure  and  we  hereby  direct  that  Lieutenant-General  Sir 

receive  the    Eyre  Coote  do  receive  the  same  pay,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  forces 

same  allow-  in  India,  as  was  received  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Clavering." 
ances  as  Sir 

verinCla~  My  Lords,  one  would  have  supposed  that  this  was  a 
pretty  peremptory  direction  and  could  not  be  mistaken. 
And  Mr.  Hastings  did  certainly  not  mistake  it ;  but  he  acted 
in  direct  disobedience  to  it.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  seems  to  think 
that  the  extraordinary  allowances  which  General  Stibbert 
had  should  be  transferred  to  him,  because  General  Stibbert 
only  had  them  upon  the  death  of  General  Clavering,  and 
that,  as  he  was  now  come  to  Bengal  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  lieu  of  General  Clavering,  these  allowances  should 
not  be  continued  to  General  Stibbert.  Whether  it  was 
proper  to  continue  them  to  General  Stibbert  I  am  not  now 
considering,  but  I  am  contending  this — that  it  was  not 
proper  to  allow  them  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  But  your  Lord- 
ships will  see  that  he  does  allow  them  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
and  he  makes  a  minute  to  that  effect,  which  I  before  stated. 
Extra  allow-  He  gives  certain  allowances,  as  you  will  find  in  the  Evidence, 
granted  by  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  amounting  to  about  18,000/.  a  year,  and 
Mr.  Hast-  }^e  directs  the  Wazir  to  pay  his  proportion  when  the  General 

ings  to  Sir  .  */  *         Tin 

Eyre  Coote.  shall  be  across  the  river  Jlurumnasa.  1  shall  not  here  much 
enlarge,  because  it  is  too  clear  to  admit  a  doubt  that  the 
treaty  with  the  Nawab  Wazir  was  decisive  ;  that  nothing  of 
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this  sort  could  be  imposed  upon  him  ;  and  that,  Avhen  it  was  23  MAT1794. 
debated  in  Council,  the  other  members  of  the  Board  were  not  illegality  of 
willing  to  do  what  Mr.  Hastings  required  of  them, 
expressly  said  that  the  Wazir  ought  not  to  be  so  charged. 

Your  Lordships   will  find  in  page   1395   the  minute  of  objec 

1 ,  °       .  . .,  .,  of  Mr.  Fran- 

Mr.  Francis.     He  tells  you  there  that  the  specific  amount  or  cis  and  Mr. 

the  Wazir's  subsidy  is  fixed  by  treaty ;  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  the  extra 
you  the  Wazir  has  not  invited  Sir  Eyre    Coote  into  the  aUowaDces- 
country : — 

"  I  know  of  no  service  which  his  presence  there  could  produce  to  the 
Vizier,  which  alone  could  furnish  a  pretext  to  demand  any  additional 
subsidy  to  him.  I  am  therefore/'  says  he,  "  against  the  measure." 

The  General  says, — "  This  is  strange  language ;  " — and 
goes  on  a  little  in  that  way,  and  then  Mr.  Francis  says : — 

"  When  the  weight  of  the  argument  is  felt  there  is  some  relief  in 
cavilling  about  terms  as  to  language  and  manners.  I  allow  that  the 
Governor  General  is  perfect  master  of  both — whenever  he  is  master  of 
himself.  I  leave  the  style  of  the  two  preceding  minutes  to  be  compared 
and  judged  of  by  others.  In  reply  to  the  last,  I  shall  only  say  that  I 
think  my  objection  is  not  answered.  The  subsidy  of  the  brigade  in  the 
field  is  fixed  by  treaty:  that,  I  presume,  we  are  agreed  cannot  be 
increased  at  our  discretion  :  " 

and  he  reprobates  the  whole  of  it.  Mr.  Wheler  gives  his 
voice  against  him.  But  Mr.  Hastings  at  that  time  was  every- 
thing in  the  Council,  and  the  allowances  were  carried.  At 
the  time  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  proposed  in  Council  that 
General  Stibbert's  allowance  should  be  taken  off  and  given  to 
him,  there  was  a  debate,  and  Mr.  Francis  constantly  objected 
to  it.  He  said  then  : — 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  any  variation  from  the  allowances  fixed  for  and 
enjoyed  by  General  Clavering,  without  the  Company's  orders.  The  very 
last  which  they  have  given  us,  and  which  Sir  Eyre  Coote  brought  out 
with  him,  direct  that  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Eyre  Coote  do  receive  the 
same  pay,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  their  forces  in  India,  as  was  received 
by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Clavering ;  and  he  does  everything  he 
can  to  get  rid  of  it." 

But  when  they  came  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  independent  of  General  Stibbert,  this  is 
Mr.  Francis'  minute  :  it  is  in  page  1393: — 

"  On  the  principles  on  which  the  opinion  I  have  already  given  was 
founded,  I  have  much  more  reason  to  object  to  the  establishment  now 
proposed  than  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 's  first  proposition.  All  the 
allowances  granted  to  General  Stibbert  as  Commander-iri-Chief  or  other- 
wise, and  which  I  have  constantly  objected  to  as  excessive,  are  to  be 
continued,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  establishment  created  amounting 
to  the  charge — " 

which  he  then  states.     However,  notwithstanding  all  that 
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23MAT1794.  Mr.  Francis  says,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  has  this  establishment. 
Disapproba-  The  court  of  Directors  express  to  the  Defendant  in  the 
court  of ie  strongest  terms  their  disapprobation  of  it ;  yet  he  permits 
Directors.  gir  Eyre  coote  to  <jraw  it  from  the  Nawab  Wazir. 

My  Lords,  I  would  just  state  to  you  Mr.  Hastings'  words 

with  respect  to  the  Nawab  Wazir,  and  they  are  really  very 

AJl<vge£?ff(?r  material.     He  says : — "  The  Nawab  had  so  high  a  sense  of 

oftlie Wazir  „,.     ,,          r*\      ,    >  • .  T  •  ,1     .    •  P    i  • 

to  double  Sir  Eyre  Coote  s  merits  and  services,  that,  instead  ot  objecting 
anceato°sir  to  the  proposed  allowance,  he  expressed  a  wish  it  was  double 
Eyre  Coote.  fo^  gum>  j-j^  joubtless,  never  lost  sight,  in  the  General's 
absence,  of  his  beiBg  engaged  as  much  in  the  defence  of  his 
provinces  as  of  those  of  the  Company,]  and  it  was  upon  that 
principle  that  he  was  so  forward  to  continue  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
allowances/'*  Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  think  it  very  likely 
that  the  Nawab  could  ever  wish  to  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
to  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  But  recollect  the  time  at  [which  he  is 
stated  to  have]  wished  to  pay  it.  It  was  within  three  or 
four  months  before  Mr.  Hastings  went  to  Lucknow,  to  get 
the  Nawab  to  commit  no  less  an  act  than  robbing  his  mother. 
My  Lords,  to  show  you  that  the  Wazir,  within  two  or 
three  months  after  Mr.  Hastings  sent  up  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to 
him  to  receive  these  establishments — to  show  you  that  this 
unfortunate  Wazir  could  have  no  wish  to  allow  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  anything  out  of  his  patrimony,  or  ovit  of  all  that  he 
had  left  remaining  to  him  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Company, 
I  beg  you  to  revert  to  a  letter  from  the  Nawab  Wazir  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  which  is  in  page  1396  of  the  printed  Min- 
utes : — it  is  dated  the  24th  of  February,  1780,  which  is  about 
three  or  four  months  after  Mr.  Hastings  writes  word  to 
Mr.  Purling  that  he  is  to  tell  the  Nawab  Wazir  of  the  allow- 
ances to  be  paid  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  that  he  writes  to 
him  himself  upon  the  subject : — that  was  the  1st  November, 
1779: — and  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  attend  to  the  Nawab's 
letter  of  the  24th  of  February.  I  can  scarcely  read  it  to  you 
Expostu-  without  shocking  the  feelings  of  every  one  who  hears  me.  He 
states  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  most  lamentable  terms  his 
melancholy  situation.  He  tells  him  that  lie  has  scarce  any- 
thing left  to  subsist  upon ;  that  he  had  always  looked  upon 
the  Defendant  at  your  bar  as  his  friend,  and  upon  the  English 
Company  as  his  protectors,  but  that,  really,  all  these  expenses 
coming  upon  him,  though  he  had  discharged  all  his  domestics 
and  servants,  though  he  had  done  everything  to  reduce  his 

*  Address  of  Mr  Hastings  to  the  Court  of  Peers,  2d  June,  1791  ;  supra,  vol. 
ii.  p.  506. 
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establishments,  he  became  ashamed,  for  he  had  scarce  anything  23 MAT  m*. 
left.     At  last  he  says ; — 

"  You  have  cut  my  flesh,  and  now  your  knife  has  penetrated  to  the  very 
marrow  of  my  bones  ! " 

This  is  the  man  upon  whom  Mr.  Hastings,  without  authority 
from  the  court  of  Directors — nay,  in  direct  disobedience  to 
their  orders — wishes  to  fix  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  does  fix  him  for 
three  years — this  very  man,  whom  your  Lordships  have  seen 
in  evidence  before  you  to  have  been  in  the  greatest  distress, 
and  concerning  whom  you  have  heard  too  much  upon  the 
business  relating  to  the  Begum  of  Oude !  Can  I  state  it  in 
stronger  terms  to  your  Lordships  than  to  beg  you  to  read 
the  letter,  and  to  apply  your  own  feelings  upon  it  ? 

My  Lords,  the  defence  of  the  learned  Counsel  who  opened  Avowed  cor- 

^1  i    J    c  £       it  •  •  i  i      ,   T  ruption  of 

the  general  defence  tor  the  prisoner  is  very  singular ;  but  1  the  trausac- 
think  it  will  let  you  into  the  nature  of  the  transaction  better  tlon' 
than  anything  that  I  can  state  to  you.  "  If  Mr.  Hastings  had 
not  done  as  he  did  in  soothing  that  great  officer,  at  the  time 
when  he  might  have  been  very  much  affected  and  very 
indignant  at  the  sort  of  treatment  he  received — at  that 
moment,  if  he  had  not  clone  as  he  did,  he  would  have  been 
very  wanting  to  the  interest  of  his  employers."  That  is,  if 
he  had  not  bribed  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  he  would  have  been 
wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  Company.  He  goes  on  and 
says  : — "  I  am  unwilling  to  tread  this  ground  with  reference 
to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  much  further.  If  Mr.  Hastings,  at  this 
moment,  when  the  safety  of  your  empire  hung  upon  the 
word  of  that  officer,  sacrificed  to  the  only  passion  of  that 
great  man," — the  only  passion  of  that  great  officer — namely, 
to  receive  18,OOOZ.  a  year  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
orders  of  his  masters  ! — "  if  he  sacrificed  to  the  only  passion 
of  that  great  man,  which  threw  a  shade  over  his  other  great 
and  eminent  qualities,  I  should  think  his  conduct  not  only 
excusable  but  praiseworthy  by  his  country."  * 

Good  God  !  my  Lords,  iii  what  age  do  we  live  ?  Who  have 
you  before  this  Court  ?  A  man  whom  to  defend  his  Counsel 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  these  soft  words  for  covering  the 
strongest,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  basest,  acts  of  bribery 
and  corruption !  My  Lords,  I  shall  leave  that  charge  with 
you  and  shall  proceed  to  two  others ;  and  I  trust,  in  these 
two  others,  I  shall  not  have  any  occasion  to  trouble  you  at 
full  length. 

*  See  the  speech  of  Air.  Law;  vol.  ii.  p.  643. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  MICHAEL 
ANGELO  TAYLOR,  ESQ.,  MANAGER  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  REPLY  UPON  THE 
FOURTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  CHARGE,  RELATING 
TO  CONTRACTS  ;  27  MAY,  1794. 

27  MAY1794.  MY  LOKDS, — In  pursuance  of  your  Lordships'  wishes  on 
Friday  last,  when  you  were  under  the  necessity  of  adjourn- 
ing, on  account  of  the  pressure  of  public  business,  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  question  before  you,  I  appear,  on 
the  part  of  the  Commons,  to  proceed  in  the  reply  on  the 
fourth  Article  of  the  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

My  Lords,  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that,  when  I  con- 
cluded all  that  you  permitted  me  to  offer  to  you  on  the 
preceding  day,  I  had  finished  the  Charge  respecting  the 
allowances  made  by  the  Defendant  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  con- 
trary to  the  express  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  contrary 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  contrary  to 
the  duty  that  he  owed  his  masters  who  had  sent  him  to 
India, 

My  Lords,  there  were  two  or  three  pieces  of  evidence 
which  were  connected  with  the  Charge  respecting  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  as  well  as  with  the  bullock  contract  granted  to 
Mr.  Crofts,  and  which,  being  applicable  to  both,  I  intended 
to  notice  before  I  went  to  the  agency  given  to  Mr.  Auriol. 

My  Lords,  in  order  fully  to  explain  both  the  nature  of 
the  contract  to  Mr.  Crofts  and  the  allowance  to  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  I  take  the  liberty  of  begging  your  attention  to  the 
Mr. Crofts'  printed  Minutes,  page  1401,  where  your  Lordships  will  find 
r<  the  letter  of  Mr.  Crofts  to  Mr.  Bristow,  who  was  then  Resi- 
dent  at  the  court  of  the  Nawab  Wazir.  My  Lords,  I  am 
desirous  particularly  of  calling  your  attention  to  this  letter, 

tai.  •*•  f*  "i  111  • 

to  be  due      because  the  Defendant  at  the  bar  has,  at  various  times,  in- 

Wazir  to  sir  sinuated  as  if  the  allowances  given  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  by  the 

Eyre  Coote.  jj  awab  Wazir  were  not  continued  at  his  instance,  but  that 

the  Nawab  gave  them  on  account  of  an  idea  that  he  had  of 

the  services  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.     My  Lords,  in  this  letter 

you  will  find  that,  two  years  and  a  half  after  the   letter  of 

Mr.  Hastings  to   the  Wazir   respecting  those   allowances, 
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after  the  orders  sent  by  the  court  of  Directors  to  India  that  27  MAT  1794. 
those  allowances  should  be  discontinued  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  —  one  would  naturally  have  inferred  that  the 
Defendant  should  have  considered  that  order  as  also  appli- 
cable to  the  allowances  given  by  the  Nawab  Wazir,  and  that 
it  was  no  justification  upon  the  idea  that  these  allowances 
were  only  to  be  given  when  Sir  Eyre  Coote  crossed  the  river 
Kurumnasa — but  this  letter  will  explain  to  you  that  Mr. 
Hastings  did  continue  these  allowances ;  that  they  were  con- 
tinued with  his  privity  and  knowledge  ;  because  Mr.  Crofts, 
by  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hastings,  writes  to  demand  of  the  Nawab 
Wazir  the  remainder  of  the  allowances  which  he  said  were 
due  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 

My  Lords,  the  letter  is  signed  Charles  Crofts,  written 
from  Calcutta,  the  25th  of  January,  1783.  The  date  of 
this  letter  is  particular,  because  you  recollect  that  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  came  to  India  in  1779.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark upon  the  difference  between  the  defence  that  the 
Defendant  thought  proper  to  make  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  which  he  has  made  at  your  bar,  in  a 
speech  in  the  year  1791. 

"  Dear  Bristow,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  has  some  field  allowances  to  receive 
from  the  vizier." 

These  field  allowances  were  of  18,000£.  a  year,  to  be  paid 
in  addition  to  16,0007.  a  year  when  he  crossed  the  river 
Kurumnasa. 

"  They  amount  to  sicca  rupees  15,554  per  month.  He  has  been  paid  up 
to  the  20th  of  August,  1782." 

So  that  your  Lordships  see,  from  1779  to  1782  he  had  been 
paid. 

"  The  Governor  General  Warren  Hastings  has  directed  me  " — for  he  was 
then  Governor  General — "  to  write  to  you,  to  request  you  to  receive  what 
is  due  from  the  Vizier  and  send  me  a  bill  for  the  amount,  the  receipt  of 
which  I  will  acknowledge  in  the  capacity  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  attorney. 
And  the  Governor  desires  you  will  continue  to  receive  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
field  allowances  at  the  same  rate,  and  to  remit  the  money  to  me  as  it 
comes  in." 

We  have  here  the   positive  and   specific   declaration   of  The  letter 
Mr.  Crofts  that  he  wrote  the  letter  by  the  order  of  Mr.  orde/of  Mr. 
Hastings.     I  shall  show  you  that,  in  his  Defence  which  he  ^ 
made  at  this  bar,  in  the  year  1791,  he  admits  that  Sir  Eyre  statement" 
Coote  did  receive   the  field  allowances.     I  shall  show  you  °nj^.r' Hast~ 
also  that,   in  his  Defence  before  the    House  of  Commons 
his  language  was  very  different  indeed.      He  said  he  had 
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27  MAT  1794.  some  faint  recollection,  some  glimmering  of  idea,  that  this 
was  paid  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  that  he  rather  thought  he 
had  given  orders  to  Mr.  Crofts  to  write  the  letter.  My 
Lords,  in  a  transaction  of  this  nature,  is  it  for  any  man  in 
the  situation  of  Governor  General  of  India  to  say,  in  so  im- 
portant a  transaction  as  that  of  field  allowances  of  1 8,0007. 
a  year  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  added  to  16,OOOL,  that  he  had 
some  faint  recollection,  some  glimmering  of  idea,  of  having 
directed  the  Wazir  to  pay  it  ?  My  Lords,  the  Defendant 
knew  it !  It  was  purposely  done,  to  contravene  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  Directors,  who  had  ordered  him  not  to  pay  those 
allowances  out  of  the  Company's  funds,  immediately  to  send 
to  the  Wazir  to  continue  those  allowances,  namely,  of  1S,000£. 
a  year. 

He  says  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"The  order  of  the  court  of  Directors  arrived,  disapproving  of  the 
allowances  which  we  had  granted  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  positively 
ordering  them  to  be  struck  off,  and  they  were  discontinued." 

Your  Lordships  will  find  this  in  the  printed  Minutes,  page 
1400.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  Defence  of  Mr.  Hastings 
delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  By  what  authority  Sir  Eyre  Coote  continued  to  receive  this  allow- 
ance from  the  Nabob  Vizier  I  know  not,  but  I  have  a  faint  recollec- 
tion of  Mr.  Crofts  having  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me  a  short 
time  before  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  returning  to  Madras,  in  the  month  of 
January  1/83.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  having  received  my  authority  so 
to  do." 

My  Lords,  you  have  then  here  a  recognition,  but  a  faint 
one,  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant  that  these  allowances  were 
to  be  paid  to  the  Nawab  Wazir.  You  have  it  in  proof  that 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  received  them  for  three  years ;  but  Mr. 
Hastings,  finding  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Crofts  was  rather  too 
strong — finding  that  it  would  wipe  away  all  idea  that  he 
had  faintly  recollected  the  circumstance — when  he  appears 
at  your  bar  boldly  avows  the  transaction.  He  says,  "  I 
gave  it  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  for  reasons" — which  his  learned 
Counsel  in  the  opening  have  thought  proper  to  offer  you — 
to  soothe  that  gallant  officer. 

Alleged  ava-  My  Lords,  they  told  you,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  to 
E^e°cSte.  vou  when  I  last  addressed  you,  they  told  you  that  it  was 
the  only  passion  of  that  great  man ;  namely,  the  passion  to 
receive  bribes  from  the  Governor  General.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  that  passion  can  be  vindicated  ;  but  espe- 
cially I  am  astonished  that  the  learned  Counsel,  recollecting 
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that  that  gallant  man  is  dead,  should  wish  to  heap  every- 27  MAY  1794. 
thing  upon  him,  with  a  view  to  rescue  the  Defendant  from 
the  punishment  that  I  trust  awaits  him  ! 

My  Lords,  in  his  Defence  before  your  Lordships,  he  uses  Mr.  Hast- 

*  •      i  •  i  •   i    T     \.   11  1.  j.   i      ings' expla- 

some  particular  expressions  which  I  shall  beg  you  to  take  nation 

/.       TT>  i  ,i  inconsistent 

notice  of.     His  words  are  these  : —  with  the 

"  I  so  well  knew  the  value  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  presence  on  the  coast,  offence, 
that,  at  the  time  when  the  army  was  defeated,  there  is  hardly  anything 
that  he  could  have  asked  me  that  I  should  not  have  given  him." 

Why,  he  thought  then  of  the  value  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
services  in  1779  just  as  much  as  he  thought  of  them  after- 
wards. But  you  will  find  that,  in  order  to  call  off  your  atten- 
tion from  the  real  state  of  the  transactions,  he  has  jumbled 
all  the  circumstances  together,  and  he  makes  a  defence  for 
the  end  of  the  year  1783  which  he  really  ought  to  have  made 
for  the  year  1779. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Sir- Eyre  Coote's  having  been  in  India  in  the  year 
1779.  But  he  wishes  to  carry  off  the  transaction  by  telling 
you  that  he  did  not  like  to  disturb  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Truly 
he  had  one  foot  out  of  the  grave,  he  tells  you,  and  one  foot 
in  ;  wishing  to  draw  off  your  attention  to  the  close  of  the 
life  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  when  the  Charge  is,  that,  in  the  year 
1779,  three  years  before  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  upon  the  point 
of  dying,  he  gave  him  these  allowances,  not  only  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  Company,  but  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  Nawab 
Wazir.  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  attend  to  that ;  because  the 
Defendant  has,  as  I  told  you  before,  jumbled  the  evidence 
together,  and  wishes  to  draw  off  your  attention  from  the 
real  circumstances  that  attend  the  transaction.  He  said 
truly  that  it  was  not  a  time,  when  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  to  quarrel  about  allowances.  My  Lords, 
is  that  the  fact?  In  the  year  1779,  when  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
was  well,  is  the  charge  against  him  for  giving  these  allow- 
ances. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  year  1783.  As  long 
as  he  continued  these  allowances  he  was  so  much  the  more 
guilty,  but  the  guilt  attaches  upon  him  at  the  moment  he 
gave  the  allowances,  because  those  allowances,  he  knew,  were 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors, 
wrhich  orders  were  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But 
there  is  another  part  of  the  transaction  to  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  drawing  your  Lordships'  attention.  You  see  by  t|em:og.s 
•  this  letter  that  Mr.  Crofts  was  attorney  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote :  attorney  of 
he  is  recognised  as  such  both  by  the  Resident  at  the  ^r  Eyre 

C/ootc, 
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Coote. 

Reasons  for       My  Lords,  I  now  go  back  to  the  bullock  contract.     Hear 
""  what  Mr.  Francis  says  in  his  minute  :  —  that  in  that  contract 


to  have  had  there  were  a  variety  of  interests  concealed.     Mr.  Crofts  had 

an  interest  _  _     -'         _          .  . 

in  the  bui-  the  contract  —  Mr.  Crolts  who  was  the  agent  to  oir  Lyre 
tract.  n  Coote;  and  the  Defendant  has  told  you  that  he  would  have 
denied  nothing  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  if  he  had  asked  him  ;  and 
then  what  is  the  inference  ?  You  see  the  attorney  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  receiving  the  money  which  he  had  extorted 
shamefully  from  the  Nawab  Wazir  :  you  see  the  same 
attorney  is  the  person  who  holds  the  bullock  contract.  My 
Lords,  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  knows 
that  to  be  the  fact,  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  part  of  this 
contract  given  to  Mr.  Crofts  in  the  year  1779.  My  Lords, 
I  say  the  inference  is  just.  The  Defendant  tells  you  that 
he  would  have  given  him  anything  ;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
you  see  the  same  man  who  was  attorney  and  receiving  the 
money  from  the  Nawab  employed  in  this  scandalous  and 
shameful  contract. 

My  Lords,  I  trust  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  read, 
with  the  attention  that  I  know  you  will,  all  these  minutes 
and  the  letters  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  because 
they  show,  what  is  material  to  this  case,  the  specific  guilt  of 
the  Defendant  at  the  time  that  he  granted  these  contracts 
and  gave  these  allowances.  So  much  for  those  allowances 
to  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  commenting  upon  the 
agency  given  to  Mr  Auriol,  who  was  the  confidential  friend 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  who  was  also  the  secretary  to  the  Su- 
preme Council.  The  circumstances  of  this  agency  are  very 
short:  and,  before  I  endeavour  to  meet  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  I  will  state  in  two 
or  three  words  the  substance  of  the  Charge  against  him. 
Mr.  Aurioi's  The  Charge  is,  that,  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Auriol  to 
agency.  SUpply  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Bencoolen, 
St.  Helena,  and  other  places,  with  rice,  he  allowed  him  fifteen 
per  cent.,  not  upon  the  purchase  of  the  different  provisions, 
but  upon  all  expenses  that  should  attend  the  transporting 
the  rice  or  other  provisions  to  the  different  settlements  ;  — 
namely,  upon  the  freightage,  demurrage,  and  upon  every  in- 
cidental expense.  I  believe,  my  Lords,  you  will  have  reason  to 
say  that  it  is  a  charge  of  commission  unknown  in  any  time. 
Perhaps  you  will  also  recollect  that  the  Defendant,  sensible 
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that  this  charge  was  enormous,  consented,  though  it  was  27 MAT  1794 

not  his  act,  to  the  reduction  of  this  commission  to  five  per 

cent. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  see  how  far  the  evidence  given 
by  us  has  been  rebutted,  either  in  the  speech  of  the  De- 
fendant or  by  the  animadversions  of  the  learned  Counsel 
who  opened  the  general  features  of  the  Defendant's  case,  as 
well  as  by  the  evidence  which  they  have  thought  proper  to 
adduce.  The  evidence  indeed  which  they  have  adduced  lies 
in  a  very  narrow  compass. 

My  Lords,  the  Counsel  for  the  Defendant  have  resisted  Defence  of 
this  Charge  upon  these  points  : — They  first  show  you  a  in£s. 
number  of  documents  to  prove  what  was  not  denied  in  the 
Charge,  namely,  that  a  famine  was  prevailing  at  Madras.  Famine  at 
AVe  admitted  that,  in  the  Fort  of  Madras,  there  was  some  Madras- 
fear  of  a  want  of  provisions  in  case  of  an  attack  ;  but  I  shall 
show  your  Lordships  that  they  did  not  apply  to  any  of  the 
other  settlements  ;  that  it  had  no  reference  to  the  island  of 
St.  Helena  ;  and  that  the  Defendant  merely  gave  Mr.  Auriol 
this  agency  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  money  in  his 
pocket.  It  could  be  for  no  other  purpose.  I  am  sure  that, 
when  you  read  the  Defendant's  own  words,  when  you  read 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Auriol,  and  when  you  view  all  the  circum- 
stances, you  will  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  jobs  that  ever  was  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Hastings 
wished,  in  his  speech  before  you,  to  account  for  the  agency 
given  to  Mr.  Auriol,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  begged  to  call 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  alarming  situation  of  the 
Carnatic.  He  told  you  that,  at  that  time,  Hyder  Ali  was 
laying  siege  to  Arcot  with  an  amazing  force ;  that  his 
numerous  followers  were  desolating  the  country,  even  to  the 
walls  of  Madras.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  that  country 
was  in  a  situation  that  demanded  assistance.  The  Managers 
for  the  Commons  have  admitted  it.  But,  my  Lords,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  will  not  form  any  ground  of  exculpation  for 
the  Defendant.  I  think  it  is  rather  an  aggravation  of  the 
offence ;  for,  if  such  was  the  situation  of  the  Carnatic,  it 
behoved  the  Defendant  to  look  carefully  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.  It  was  certainly  his  bounden  duty,  in 
every  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  with  economy  and 
prudence,  to  assist  the  settlement  of  Madras,  but  he  was  not 
to  make  a  job  of  it  for  those  who  were  near  him : — he  was 
not  to  take  advantage  of  this  calamity  to  invest  Mr.  Auriol  jfo  urgent 
with  an  agency  to  supply  other  Presidencies,  who  had  notheSttfer" 
such  immediate  want  of  those  articles.  settlements. 
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LetteTof      articles,  I  beg  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  letter 
byr'tomn~    of   Mr.  Hornby   from    Bombay,    in   the    printed    Minutes, 
Bombay,      page  1,406.     The  letter  is  calculated  to  prove  two  points : 
it  shows  that  they  were  not  in  the  distress  that  the  De- 
fendant states  ; — I   am  now   speaking  of  Bombay  and  not 
of  Madras,    which    I    shall   have   occasion   to   notice  here- 
after:— that  in  Bombay  they  were  not  in  such  distress;  and 
the  letter  will  furnish  you   with  still  further   proof  of  the 
exorbitance  of  this  commission.     It  must  have  been  written 
soon  after  the   appointment  of  Mr.  Auriol  to  the  agency, 
because  it  is  in  answer  to  the  receipt  of  these  provisions. 
He  says : — 

Exorbitance       "The  charges  of  this  rice  are  so  excessively  high  and  unusual  to  us, 
charges         particularly  the  articles  of  freight  and  commission,  that  they  could  not 
under  Mr.      but  attract  our  observation,  and  they  engaged  our  attention  the  more 
Auriol's         strongly  as  we  understand  a  large  quantity  is  provided  for  the  Presi- 
dency upon  the  same  terms.     The  rice,  with  addition  of  charges,  stands 
the  Company  in  upwards  of  nine  rupees  a  bag  at  Calcutta ;  [and  we 
have  judged  it  incumbent  on  us  to  take  notice  so  far  of  this  expensive 
supply  as  this  Presidency  will  of  course  stand  charged  with  a  heavy  debt 
on  that  account],  and  our  wants  were  not  so  pressing  as  to  require  so 
expensive  a  relief." 

This  is  in  the  consultation  of  [the  7th  of]  September,  1781. 
So  much  with  respect  to  Bombay. 
Ground  of        But,  my  Lords,  the  best  proof  of  the  whole  of  this  matter 

Mr.  AurioPs  .     -.,     '  A    J  .    ,,  11  m  ,  ,  ,    , 

proposals,  is  Mr.  Auriol  s  own  proposals,  ihey  were  adduced  by  the 
Managers,  and  are  in  page  1403  of  the  printed  Minutes. 
They  were  dated  the  7th  of  December,  and  entered  in  the 
consultation  on  the  14th  of  that  month.  These  proposals  do 
not  say  a  syllable  about  Madras  or  the  other  Presidencies, 
but  go  only  to  the  danger  of  suffering  so  numerous  a  gar- 
rison as  that  of  Madras  to  be  in  want. 

Another  document,  which  I  think  very  material  and  strong 
to  the  point,  is  dated  the  24th  of  March  1783,  entered  in 
the  consultation  [of  the  1st  of]  April  1783, — in  the  printed 
Minutes,  page  2,291.  This  contains  nothing  with  respect  to 
the  wants  of  Bombay,  but  Mr.  AurioFs  own  assertion  on  the 
expedience  of  performing  such  service  by  contract;  and  it 
does  not  in  the  least  state  the  dangers  at  Bombay  in  1780, 
which  were  the  real  grounds  of  his  agency.  There  is  no 
tittle  of  evidence  to  show  you  that,  in  1780,  there  was  any 
distress.  These  are  after-thoughts,  brought  forward  by  the 
Defendant  only  now  for  the  first  time :  they  never  were 
recurred  to  at  the  time.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
entered  in  the  consultation  when  Mr.  Auriol  was  appointed. 
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There  was  no  distress  of  Madras  entered  upon  the  consulta-27MAYi79*. 
tion ;  there  was  no  distress  of  the  other  Presidencies  entered 
upon  the  consultation;  but  all  Mr.  Auriol  desires  in  his 
letter  is,  that  he  be  appointed  the  agent,  and  that  the 
commission  of  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  everything  should 
apply. 

The  learned  Counsel  proceed  to  evidence  also  relative  to  Evidence  of 
Bencoolen  and  St.  Helena.     For  this  purpose  they  produce  a/to  the° 
the  same  witness — another  document  of  Mr.  Auriol's,  entered  protons  to 
in  the  consultation  of  the  22d  of  October,  1781,  in  page  2,291  ^ne^lea 
of  the  printed  Minutes.     I  think  you  will  observe  in  that  Helena, 
letter,  when  you  look  at  it,  that,  with  respect  to  Bencoolen — 
and  this  was  a  year  after  by  the  by — with  respect  to  Ben- 
coolen,   he    only  says    he  has  reason  to  think,  but  cannot 
ascertain,  that  the  stores  which  were  purchased   for   that 
Presidency  by  their  own  agents  will  be  found  to  be  more 
expensive  or  more  uncertain  than  on  the  mode  now  adopted. 
So  that,  a  year  afterwards,  when  this  agency  comes  to  be 
the  talk  of  all  Bengal,  then  he  offers  you  this  letter,  with  a 
view  to  palliate  that  agency,  which  was  given  to  him  at  the 
rate  which  I  have  just  stated. 

As  to  St.  Helena,  Mr.  Auriol  says,  in  the  same  document, 
that  formerly  complaints  were  frequently  made  of  the 
badness  of  the  stores  furnished  by  the  bukhshi.  This  is 
only  his  own  assertion.  I  am  ready  to  give  Mr.  Auriol 
very  fair  credit  for  his  assertions,  but  in  a  case  of  this  sort 
we  are  not  to  take  the  assertions  of  any  man,  when  he  is 
charged  with  an  offence ;  we  must  look  to  what  were  the 
motives  for  giving  this  commission  at  the  time.  Now  I  will 
say  that  it  is  not  a  very  natural  thing,  to  desire  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  to  give  a  commission  to  let  you  know  why 
you  should  give  the  commission.  If  he  offers  terms  you  are 
to  hear  him  as  to  those  terms,  but  not  to  go  to  him  with  a 
view  to  furnish  you  with  evidence  whether  the  stores  he 
wishes  to  provide  are  wanting  by  the  Presidency  to  which 
he  wishes  to  send  them.  The  defence  is  made  up  of  similar 
materials.  However  tiresome  it  is,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  them  before  I  sum  up  the  whole. 

Another  evidence  produced  by  the  Counsel  is,  to  show  Cases  quoted 
that  the  commission   of  fifteen  per  cent,  was  the  usual  rate  Of  t^roS- 
of  commission.     You  will  find  that  evidence  in  the  printed  £jj^}  to 
Minutes,  page  2292.     This  was  attempted  to  be  given  in  Mr.  Auriol. 
answer  :  it  is  merely  an  attempt,  I  am  sure,  as  you  will  see 
it  to  be.     We  had  alleged  and  proved  by  the  evidence  of 

VOL.  iv.  u 
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27MAT1794.  Mr.  Brodie — whom  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  in- 
troduce to  your  notice — that  five  per  cent,  was  the  usual 
Mr.  Livius'   commission,  and  no  other.     They   produce  an  instance,  in 

commission.   ,,_,--.        «  «,i  •     •  n    nr, 

1775,  or  an  agency  with  a  commission  or  fifteen  per  cent. 
given  to  the  military  storekeeper,  Mr.  Livius,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  court  of  Directors,  and  which,  they 
say,  was  enforced  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  they  think 
proper  often  to  refer  and  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion 
to-day  to  take  notice  ; — I  mean,  Mr.  Francis.  I  shall  only 
observe  on  this  head  that  the  storekeeper  was  under  many 
checks ; — Mr.  Auriol  under  none  but  his  own  honour  and 
his  own  character,  which  I  believe  really  to  be  very  good. 
He  had  not,  as  Mr.  Auriol  had,  the  actual  charge,  nor  had 
he  the  expenditure  of  the  stores.  There  were  officers,  you 
will  find,  appointed.  There  were  a  number  of  other  checks 
appointed.  And  you  will  further  observe  that  this  fifteen 
per  cent,  was  very  different  from  Mr.  Auriol's,  for  this 
fifteen  per  cent  was  upon  the  original  purchase  of  stores  ; 
Mr.  Auriol's  upon  not  only  the  purchase  of  stores,  but  upon 
freightage,  demurrage,  and  every  incidental  expense.  So 
that,  in  fact,  you  may  call  it  thirty  per  cent. 

Commission  They  then  bring  another  evidence,  as  good  as  this,  of  the 
vlsioifof  gun  agency  °f  fifteen  per  cent,  being  paid  for  the  provision  of  gun 
carnages,  carriages.  Now,  I  think,  if  your  Lordships  will  have  the 
goodness  to  look  to  the  printed  Minutes,  page  2821,  there  is 
a  letter  which  we  have  introduced  by  way  of  reply  to  this 
evidence.  You  will  see  a  very  material  difference ;  because 
the  person  who  is  to  inspect  gun  carriages  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the  materials  of  the  gun 
carriages,  for  there  were  separate  contracts  made  for  pro- 
viding the  wood  and  for  providing  the  iron ;  his  fifteen  per 
cent,  was  upon  the  expense  that  took  place  in  making  up  the 
materials.  And,  if  your  Lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to 
turn  to  the  letter  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  signed  by 
John  Murray,  you  will  see  that  I  am,  I  think,  not  very 
much  out  in  my  idea.  It  is,  that  the  iron  work  and  the 
timber  in  the  rough  be  deposited  in  the  stores.  There  are 
separate  contracts  for  all  that ;  that  when  carriages  are  wanted 
they  shall  be  furnished  under  the  directions  of  the  com- 
missary of  stores.  He  is  not  to  be  allowed  a  commission 
upon  the  different  articles,  but  upon  the  cost  of  making  up 
the  carriage  from  the  articles  deposited  in  the  storehouse, 
and  from  which  storehouse  all  materials  were  taken.  I  do 
not  mean  to  dwell  upon  this,  but  1  beg  to  call  your  attention 
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to  the  situation  into  which  the  Counsel  found  themselves  27  MAT  1794. 
driven,  to  have  resort  to  such  paltry  evidence  as  this. 

The  next  instance  relates  to  the  agent  victualler,  a  gentle-  Mr.  cum- 
man  whose  name  was  Mr.  Cummings :  he  was  victualler  of  "Emission. 
marines  in  1778: — this  is  in  page  2294  of  the  printed 
Minutes.  This  allowance  again  is  only  for  the  purchase  of 
stores  :  and,  what  is  very  material  for  your  Lordships  to 
remark,  it  was  made  a  question  at  the  Board  on  the  21st  of 
January  1779,  which  was  a  little  after  the  agency  was  given 
to  Mr.  Belli  To  that  agency  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  call  your  Lordships'  attention :  but  it  is  material  to 
observe  that  it  was  made  after  that.  The  fifteen  per  cent. 
only  attached  upon  the  purchase  of  stores  :  and  then  there 
is  a  question  whether  he  was  liable  or  not  to  all  losses  and 
decays.  Mr.  Wheler  and  Mr.  Francis  contended  that  he 
Avas  so  liable.  Mr.  Francis  observed  that,  if  the  agent  was 
not,  he  could  not  perceive  what  service  he  performed  that 
could  intitle  him  to  the  sum  of  fifteen  per  cent.  However, 
that  like  many  others  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Defendant,  and  it  was  made  after,  as  I  stated  before,  the 
agency  given  to  Mr.  Belli.  I  shall  also  beg  to  tell  you,  in 
remarking  upon  this  piece  of  evidence,  that  it  was  not  upon 
anything  very  extensive  that  the  commission  was  given  :  it 
was  trifling.  I  do  not  mean  to  vindicate  it,  but  it  was  trifling 
and  for  nothing  almost,  when  compared  to  the  immense  sum 
that  was  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Auriol.  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  know  that  upon  this  evidence  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  trouble  you  any  further,  and  therefore  I  will 
proceed  to  the  other  parts  of  the  case. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  Evidence  of 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Brodie.     Mr.  Brodie,  being  asked  Mr<  Brodie- 
by  the  Manager  what  the  rate  of  commission  was,  stated  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  so  plainly  that  he  could  not  be 
shaken  from  it  by  the  Counsel,  that  five  per  cent,  was  the 
usual  rate  of  commission — five  per  cent.,  not  upon  freightage 
or  demurrage,  but  five  per  cent,  upon  the  original  purchases. 
But  I  have  an  evidence  which  I  think  an  exceeding  good  one 
on  rny  part — the  evidence  of  a  person  not  very  inimical  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.    Hastings,    namely,    Mr.    Crofts,    whom    1    shall   have Mr- CroftSt 
occasion  hereafter  to  introduce  to  you ;  because,  when  the 
opinion  of  three  merchants,   of  whom  Mr.  Crofts  was  one, 
was  taken,  \vhat  the  person  who  furnished  stores  for  Fort 
St.  George  ought  to  receive  as  a  commission,  he  says,  enu- 
merating the  articles  upon  which  he  is  to  receive  commission, 
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27  MAT  1794.  upon  the  purchase  of  these  stores—  five  per  cent.     One  of 

the  gentlemen  who  gave  in  this  opinion  to  the  Board  was, 

as  I  stated,  Mr.  Crofts,   the  very   friend  of  Mr.    Hastings. 

The  proper    So  that  I  think,  without  a  doubt  and  without  controversy,  five 

X?™nSto°be  per  cent,  was  the  commission  to  be  given  upon  the  original 

uVon'the*w*'  provisions,    and    that    five   per    cent,  did  not    attach    upon 

purchase,     the     expenses     attending    either    the    freightage    or    the 

demurrage. 

Eeductionpf  I  have  told  your  Lordships  that  it  was  afterwards  reduced, 
commission.  but  the  Defendant  had  no  merit  at  all  in  the  reduction,  and 
even  that  reduction  did  not  go  as  far  as  it  ought  to  do.  It 
was  a  mere  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.,  but  it  still  continued 
at  five  per  cent,  not  only  upon  the  original  purchase,  but 
upon  all  incidental  expenses,  namely,  freightage  and  demur- 
rage. As  to  the  exorbitancy  of  the  demand,  I  again  recur, 
as  I  have  done  formerly,  to  the  Defendant  himself,  and  to 
those  persons  whom  he  has  thought  proper  to  favour  and  to 
reward.  It  is  mostly  from  his  own  evidence  that  I  take  the 
liberty  to  say  that  the  Commons  of  England  have  substan- 
tiated the  charge. 

Prodigality  What  says  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  Defence  at  your  Lordships' 
ance?  a  v  bar  ?  "I  admit  the  commission  to  be  liberal."  Liberal  ! 
What  right  has  the  Defendant  to  be  thus  liberal  with  the 
money  of  his  masters  ?  My  Lords,  if  some  brilliant  services 
performed  by  any  gallant  officer  in  the  field  had  called  for  an 
instant  gratuity  from  the  Company,  and,  the  Company  not 
being  at  hand,  Warren  Hastings  was  the  person  who  was  to 
bestow  that  gratuity,  I  should  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  be 
liberal,  to  show  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  country.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  merits  of  Mr.  Auriol,  did  he  stand 
in  that  situation  ?  Mr.  Auriol's  services  I  have  no  doubt 
were  good  ;  his  attention  and  fidelity  to  the  Board  I  have  no 
doubt  might  be  good  ;  but  if  liberality  be  called  for  to  be 
exercised  towards  Mr.  Auriol,  the  Governor  General  should 
have  written  to  the  court  of  Directors  —  should  have  stated 
the  specific  merits  of  Mr.  Auriol,  and  should  have  desired 
some  reward  for  his  services  ;  but  he  should  not  have  rewarded 
them  in  this  way  ;  he  should  not  have  saddled  the  Company 
with  an  immense  commission  upon  a  very  extensive  concern, 
which  amounted  to  30,OOOZ.  or  40,000£,  merely  upon  the 
idea  of  being  liberal.  You  must  substitute  for  the  word 
"liberal"  what  the  Defendant  really  in  his  own  heart  meant 
—  "  prodigal." 

My  Lords,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr.  Auriol 
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says  upon  the  subject;  and,  if  there  were  no  other  part  of 27 MAT  1794. 
the  case  upon  which  I  could  rest  it,  I  might  safely  meet  the 
Defendant  and  his  Counsel  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Auriol 
himself.  You  will  find  his  letter  to  the  Council,  of  October 
the  15th,  1781,  a  year  after  he  had  this  commission,  in  page 
2822  of  the  printed  Minutes  : — 

"  Impelled,"  says  he,  "  by  a  desire  to  alleviate  any  misrepresentations  Apologetic 
to  my  disadvantage,  and  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  your  countenance  ^•'•'?rofMr. 
and  support," — 

And  so  he  goes  on, — 

"  Whilst  I  was  at  Fort  St.  George,  I  was  informed  that  some  persons, 
mortified  at  their  own  declining  prospects  and  jealous  of  the  more  pro- 
mising aspect  of  others,  had  thrown  out  invidious  remarks  upon  the 
extent  of  my  agency  for  the  supply  of  that  Presidency  with  provisions, 
etc.,  in  its  present  distress,  and  on  the  amount  of  the  commission  which 
had  been  granted  to  me  by  the  Board  for  this  service.  At  first  I  paid 
little  attention  to  such  a  report,  conceiving  it  to  proceed  merely  from 
envy,  the  natural  consequence  of  disappointment,  which  would  die  away 
and  be  forgotten ;  but  the  unhappy  reverse  of  fortune  at  Madras  has 
been  so  severely  experienced  by  all  ranks  of  people  there,  and  the  only 
source  of  present  relief — viewed  by  many  with  jealousy  and  desire — 
being  constantly  before  their  eyes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  remarks 
at  first  propagated  should  spread  and  become  more  general.  I  under- 
stand even  that  they  have  been  pointedly  taken  notice  of  and  represented 
in  private  letters  to  Europe." 

Why,  my  Lords,  does  Mr.  Auriol  think  that  it  was  only 
jealousy  that  occasioned  these  discontents  ?  Was  Sir  John 
Mucpherson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
iealous  of  Mr.  Auriol?  What  does  Sir  John  Macpherson  Goncral dis- 

o       TT  i    •    i      .LI.  u    J  J»        A!  IS    j       'it.  approval  of 

say  :     He  says  plainly  that  every  body  was  dissatisfied  with  tu<>  original 
the  commission.     You  will  find  from  Mr.  Atiriol's  evidence  co    nisslon- 
that,  in  his  conversation  with  Sir  John  Macpherson,  he  told 
him  fairly  that  everybody  was  dissatisfied  with  the  extent  of 
the  commission  and  with  the  rate  of  it,  and  advised  a  reduc- 
tion.    The  reduction  accordingly  took  place.     The  Defend- 
ant had  no  merit  in  the  reduction.     But  there  are  several 
letters  of  Mr.  Auriol's  which  you  may  read,  and  which  will 
show  you  that  in  his  opinion  he  thought  the  commission  too 
high.     In  a  letter  of  the  24th  of  March,  1781,  he  says, — 
"  I  acknowledge  that  the  original  commission  was  too  high." 
So  that  you  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Auriol  himself  that 
the  commission  was  too  high.     But  I  have  another  witness 
also ;   I  have  the  court  of  Directors  as  my  witnesses.     The 
moment  they  hear  of  this  allowance,  they  order  it  to  be 
reduced  instantlv. 
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ti  MAT  1794.  You  have,  therefore,  upon  this  the  very  best  evidence  you 
can  have.  You  have  the  opinion  of  the  public ;  you  have 
the  opinion  of  the  Defendant ;  you  have  the  opinion  of  Sir 
John  Macpherson,  one  of  the  then  members  of  the  Council ; 
and  you  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Auriol  himself,  who  en- 
joyed the  profits  of  that  agency.  I  therefore  say  that,  in 
reply  to  all  the  evidence  they  have  brought  forward,  I  have 
proved,  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  man  who  hears 
me,  that  fifteen  per  cent,  was  an  exorbitant  commission,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Auriol  had  not  been  Mr.  Hastings'  friend,  and 
one  for  whom  he  wished  to  make  an  instant  fortune,  he 
would  not  have  ventured  upon  such  a  gift. 

My  Lords,  there  are  various  parts  of  the  transactions 
which  I  must  notice  to  you.  There  is  one  which  perhaps 
may  appear  singular  to  your  Lordships  who  hear  me,  be- 
cause it  is  a  new  mode  of  accounting.  It  is  different  from 
what  you  ever  heard  of,  and  if  it  were  to  be  established, 
perhaps  we  might  recur  to  an  era  of  general  happiness,  in 
which  we  could  trust  everybody  with  so  much  ease  and 
felicity  we  might  almost  say  that  the  millennium  was 
No  vouchers  arrived.  These  accounts,  amounting  to  near  400,0007.,  upon 
M?.UAurio°L  which  Mr.  Auriol's  commission  was  30,0007.  or  40,0007.,  were 
to  be  passed,  not  upon  vouchers  that  he  had  bought  the 
goods — not  upon  documents  as  to  the  price  which  he  paid 
for  the  goods — not  upon  any  charge  made  out  respecting 
freightage  or  demurrage — but  he  was  simply  to  give  in  the 
accounts  upon  honour.  Is  this  a  usual  mode  of  accounting  ? 
Did  your  Lordships  ever  hear  of  it  before  ? 

I  should  be  glad  to  ask  any  of  your  Lordships  what  you 
would  say  to  your  steward  who  should  tell  you, — "  I  have 
spent  you  30,0007.  or  40,0007.  since  you  were  out  of  Eng- 
land, but  I  have  no  accounts :  I  have  not  a  voucher  for  it. 
Your  house  is  built,  but  I  have  no  account ; — but  trust  my 
honour  ?"  The  honour  of  many  stewards,  I  believe,  will  go 
a  great  way  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  but  I  should 
think  it  will  not  go  as  far  as  that — to  say  to  a  steward — 
"  I  take  your  word — I  take  your  honour."  Supposing  a 
merchant  were  to  write  to  his  correspondent  abroad  to  send 
him  over  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  200,0007.  or  300,0007., 
and  he  was  not  to  receive  the  regular  bills — the  regular 
vouchers — for  the  purchase,  but  that  he  was  to  receive  a 
letter, — "  I  charge  you  300,0007.  Upon  my  honour,  I  spent 
it  all  in  your  service  ;  you  have  the  full  value  of  it."  What 
would  any  man  think  of  that  ?  And  yet  this  very  thing 
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Mr.  Hastings  does  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Auriol.  My  Lords,  27  HAY  1794. 
I  make  no  question  but  Mr.  Auriol  might,  where  honour  is 
to  be  trusted,  be  confided  in,  but,  my  Lords,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  not  fair  to  one's  employer  to  trust 
any  man.  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he  had  chosen  it,  might  have 
trusted  Mr.  Auriol  for  himself;  but  what  right  had  he  to 
trust  him  for  his  employers?  This  too  might  have  been 
done  properly  by  contract ;  but  perhaps  other  persons  would 
have  bidden  cheaper  than  Mr.  Auriol,  and  that  was  not  the 
wish  of  the  Governor  General. 

My  Lords,   the  accountant    general  of  the    East   India  Mr.  Larkins 
Company  in  Bengal,  Mr.  Larkins,  was  directed  to  pass  these  to pass  the 
accounts  upon  honour.     His  letter  to  the  Council  seems  to  onChonour.P" 
me  to  be  a  mixture  of  irony  and  ridicule,  and  not  knowing, 
in  short,  what  he  was  to  do.     You  will  find  it  in  the  printed 
Minutes,  page  1404.     He  says  : — 

"  In  obedience  to  your  orders  of  the  12th  of  November,  1781,  I  have  His  letter  to 
now  the  honour  to  report  to  you  that,  on  an  examination  of  the  accounts  the  Council. 
of  agents  for  the  supply  of  other  Presidencies,  I  find  them  to  be  correct" — 

In  what  ?— 

"  in  their  additions  and  calculations ;  that  they  correspond  with  those 
of  the  treasury  in  the  sums  charged  in  the  latter  as  advanced  to  him  ; 
that  the  sums  charged  in  his  accounts  correspond  with  the  invoices  of 
supplies  sent  to  the  other  Presidencies ;  that  the  commission  charged  at 
fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the  provisions  supplied  upon  the  charges  of  ship- 
ping them  and  upon  the  freight  is  accurately  computed.  The  agent 
being  upon  honour  with  respect  to  the  sums  charged  in  his  accounts  for 
the  cost  of  the  articles  supplied,  I  did  not  think  myself  authorised  to 
require  any  voucher  of  the  sums  charged  for  the  demurrage  of  sloops, 
either  as  to  the  time  of  detention,  or  the  rate  of  the  charge,  or  of  those 
for  the  articles  lost  in  going  down  the  river ;  and  on  that  ground  I 
thought  myself  equally  bound  to  admit  the  sums  acknowledged  as 
received  for  the  sale  of  goods  without  requiring  any  vouchers." 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  consequence  of  accounts 
being  thus  passed  upon  honour  ?  What  is  the  consequence 
of  an  agency  ?  The  agency  could  only  be  checked  by 
vouchers.  The  only  check  is  gone  !  Freight  and  de- 
murrage is  one  of  the  most  material  articles  in  Mr.  Auriol 's 
charge.  It  might  be  for  the  interest — I  dare  say  Mr.  Auriol  importance 
did  not  wish  to  do  it — but  it  might  be  for  the  interest  of  an  upon 
agent  to  detain  the  ships  a  great  while.  Your  Lordships  all  de 
know  that  almost  the  heaviest  expense  the  merchant  has  is  &c- 
demurrage.  It  might  be  the  interest  of  agents  to  keep  the 
ship  without  proceeding  on  the  voyage,  because,  all  the  time 
the  ship  was  detained,  he  had  the  commission  upon  the 
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precedent. 


27  MAY  i7M.  demurrage.  And  in  that  case  you  see  how  very  absurd,  how 
very  unjust,  how  very  scandalous,  an  act  it  was  to  give  a 
commission,  not  upon  the  purchases  only,  but  upon  the 
demurrage,  the  freightage,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
The  court  of  Directors  upon  a  similar  case  gave  a  pretty 
decisive  opinion. 

But,  before  I  go  to  that,  I  will  just  advert  for  a  moment 
to  an  evidence  which  the  Defendant  has  brought  forward 
by  his  Counsel,  and  on  which  I  would  only  beg  leave 
to  remark  to  you  that  this  was  not  the  precedent  which 
Mr.  Hastings  followed,  but  it  is  a  precedent  adopted  after- 

Case  ad-  wards  for  very  different  reasons,  and  under  very  different 
circumstances.  Your  Lordships  will  find  in  the  printed 
Minutes,  page  2314,  that  they  produce  an  instance,  as  a 
precedent  for  what  Mr.  Hastings  did  to  Mr.  Auriol,  that 
happened  ten  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  the  year  1791. 
They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  recurring  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
though  I  have  shown,  the  day  I  had  last  the  honour  of 
addressing  you,  that  every  evidence  they  had  brought  for- 
ward and  every  testimony  of  Lord  Cornwallis  makes  deci- 
sively against  them.  This  does  not  make  much  for  them. 
They  produce  one  solitary  instance,  in  1791,  relative  to  the 
extraordinary  cattle  found  by  the  bullock  contractor  on 
their  passage  to  Madras.  It  does  not  at  all  appear  though 
that  the  person  did  not  produce  his  vouchers;  but  I  can 
easily  conceive  in  this  case  that,  if  they  had  occasion  to 
transport  cattle,  they  could  not,  perhaps,  get  vouchers  so 
readily  in  the  transportation  of  cattle  for  two  or  three 
months.  In  a  voyage  they  might  be  at  a  loss  to  get  the 
vouchers,  and  therefore  in  some  measure  they  must  depend 
upon  the  character  and  credit  of  the  person  who  undertakes 
such  a  sort  of  agency.  But  does  this  case  in  any  measure 
apply  to  Mr.  Auriol's  ?  But  they  wish  us  to  suppose  they 
have  brought  two  instances  of  it,  though  it  is  the  very  same 
instance.  Further,  there  is  another,  dated  in  June  in  the 
same  year  ;  and,  if  your  Lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to 
examine  the  documents,  you  will  find  they  relate  to  the 
same  contract,  and  are  only  one  and  the  same  instance. 

Then,  as  to  the  evidence  they  have  brought  forward  to 
rebut  that  which  the  Commons  have  asserted,  namely,  that 
accounts  ought  not  to  be  passed  upon  honour,  you  see  the 
only  one  they  have  attempted  ;  and  that  is  ten  years  after 
Mr.  AurioFs  appointment.  But  I  have  another  piece  of 
evidence  that  was  produced  by  the  Commons,  which,  I 
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think,  fixes  the  guilt  of  this  case,  and  fixes  upon  the  De- 27  MAT  1734. 

fendant  at  your  bar   a  direct  breach  of  orders  ;  knowing 

that,  at  the  instant  he  did  this,  he  was  breaking  the  orders  of 

the  court  of  Directors.     My  Lords,  the  case  respects  one 

of  the  court  of  Directors,  and  your  Lordships  will  find  it 

in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  2826.     There  was  in  former 

time — a  little  before — a  Mr.  Vanderhagen,  who  had  some  Case  of  Mr. 

transactions  with  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  he  was  to  hageu.r~ 

pass  his  accounts  upon  honour.     Your  Lordships  will  hear 

the  opinion  of  the  court  of  Directors,  which  was  given  on  the 

23d  of  December,    1778,  and  which  must  have  arrived  in 

Bengal   long   previous   to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Auriol. 

These  are  the  words  : — 

"  If  the  honour  of  Mr.  Vanderhagen  is  to  be  taken  for  the  justness  of  Decision  of 
his  bills,  it  is  evidently  become  his  interest  to  expend  as  much  money  as  ijire^tors  °f 
possible  on  the  cantonments,  because  he  draws  a  commission  of  fifteen  against  the 

per  cent.     We  do  not  arraign  the  integrity  of  the  present  agent,  but  we  P*88"*  ac~ 
i     11  j-     11          11          j         f         j      j.-  i.v     if    •  •      •   i       counts  upon 

shall  ever  disallow  all  modes  or  conducting  public  business  on  principles  honour,  &c. 

which  make  the  honour  of  the  agent  the  criterion  of  the  amount  of  his 
disbursements,  and  render  his  interest  incompatible  with  frugality,  and 
consequently  with  the  welfare  of  the  Company.  We  therefore  direct 
that  tne  agency  of  Mr.  Vanderhagen  be  forthwith  discontinued ;  that 
you  shall  advertise  for  proposals  " — 

this  is  very  material,  because  it  relates  to  all  charges  — 

"  to  keep  the  cantonments  in  repair  by  contract,  with  good  security  for 
performance,  unless  you  shall  be  convinced  it  may  be  better  performed 
and  at  less  expense  by  agency.  And,  in  such  case,  the  agent's  emolu- 
ments must  arise  from  savings  made  in  conducting  the  business  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  and  on  no  account  be  calculated  upon  the  amount  of 
his  expenditures." 

So  you  see  that  you  have  here,  a  little  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Auriol,  the  specific  declaration  of  the  court  of 
Directors  against  any  commission  being  allowed  upon  the 
whole  of  the  incidental  expense,  and  against  any  person 
passing  his  accounts  upon  honour.  And  who  do  you  think  Commum- 
must  have  been  the  person  who  must  have  transmitted  to  Mr.  vander- 
Mr.  Vanderhagen — for  this  was  transmitted  to  him — the  S 
opinion  of  the  court  of  Directors  ?  It  must  have  been  read 
in  Council  before  the  Governor  General,  and  must  have 
been  transmitted,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Auriol  himself!  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  beg  to  appeal  to  you  ; — what  can  you  think  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Defendant  ?  To  what  can  you  impute  it, 
but  to  what  he  has  afterwards — which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  remark  to  you — recognised  and  avowed,  namely,  the 
determination  to  benefit  those  who  were  with  him,  against 
the  orders  of  his  masters,  the  court  of  Directors  ?  My 
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27  MAT  1794.  Lords,  Mr.  Hastings  wishes  to  have  you  suppose  that  this 
agency  was  not  given  to  Mr.  Auriol  with  a  view  to  make 
up   a   compensation   for   the  loss  which  he    had   received, 
namely,  the  reduction  of  his  salary  when  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Board  of  Council  in  Calcutta.     My 
Lords,  it  was  then  thought  by  the  Council  that  the  salary 
The  agency  for  the  secretary  was  too  high.     They  reduced  it.     The  real 
Mrflurioi    state  of  the  case  before  you  now  is,  that  Mr.  Hastings  gave 
sftlon^r611"  it  to  ^-r-  Auriol  as  an  assistance  to  him,  because  his  salary 
thereduc-    ija(j  been  thus  reduced.     He  wishes  to  get  rid  of  this.     He 

tion  of  his  .  i        /•  i  f 

salary.  seems  to  tell  you  that  it  was  only  from  the  merits  or 
Mr.  Auriol.  My  Lords,  I  only  beg  you  to  read  with  atten- 
tion the  letter  of  Mr.  Auriol  himself.  He  there  puts  it  upon 
the  footing  of  his  situation  ;  namely,  that  though  he  did  a 
great  deal  of  business  for  the  Company,  his  salary  was  not 
equal  to  his  expenses.  He  there  tells  you,  in  positive  terms, 
his  opinion  that  it  was  given  to  him  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  salary.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Defendant 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  this  accusation.  Because  to  what  purpose 
do  you  make  reductions — to  what  purpose  do  you  look  for 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money — to  what 
purpose  make  regulations,  if  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Governor  General,  by  any  act  like  this,  to  defeat  all  the 
wisest  regulations  that  can  be  made,  and  to  put  money  into 
the  pocket  of  the  individual,  though  his  salary  was  diminished 
because  it  was  thought  by  the  Board  and  the  Council  at 
large  to  be  too  great  ? 

Evidence  of       Mr.  Auriol,  in  his  evidence — and  they  thought  proper  to 

Mr.  Auriol.    i     •         1.'  v  J  r 

bring  him  as  a  witness — being  pressed  upon  this,  of  course, 
does  not  think  it  a  subject  upon  which  he  is  very  desirous 
of  giving  an  answer.  My  Lords,  all  I  beg  of  you  is,  to 
read  that  evidence  ;  for,  though  he  seems  rather  inclined  to 
impute  the  idea  which  I  have  just  mentioned  to  the  Board  at 
large,  yet  it  does  attach  and  apply  only  to  the  Defendant  at 
your  bar.  My  Lords,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Auriol.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  gratitude 
in  any  individual,  and  especially  to  a  person  in  the  situation 
that  Mr.  Hastings  is — I  shall  always  think  that  gratitude, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  reckoned  among  them,  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues ;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave  his  evidence 
without  any  comment  from  me,  and  merely  submit  it  to  your 
perusal. 

My  Lords,  there  is  one  other  topic  which  I  shall  touch 
upon,  namely,  the  impropriety  of  giving  this  to  Mr.  Auriol 
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at  all.  Mr.  Auriol  as  secretary  to  the  Council  had  enough  2?  MAY  1794. 
to  do.  If  supplies  were  wanting,  and  those  in  haste,  the  His  unfit- 
providing  of  those  supplies  should  have  been  given  to  ^taketha 
persons  conversant  with  the  business,  and  not  to  a  gentleman  agency. 
who  could  not  possibly  have  any  knowledge  respecting  it. 
It  certainly  was  not  the  most  economical  way  of  advancing 
the  interest  of  the  Company:  it  certainly  was  not  the 
quickest  way  in  which  these  supplies  could  be  sent.  And  I 
am  sure  that,  when  you  look  at  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  transaction — when  you  look  at  the  last  evidence  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  to  you,  the  words  which  Mr.  Auriol 
used  respecting  the  favour  he  expects  of  Mr.  Hastings — 
when  you  retrace  every  circumstance  that  attends  all  this 
evidence  of  the  agency — namely,  the  height  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  reduction  of  it  afterwards,  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Macpherson,  the  opinion  of  the 
Defendant  himself — I  am  sure  you  will  be  of  the  same 
sentiment  with  me,  namely,  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  way 
of  a  job.  The  phrase  is  not  a  very  polite  one,  but  I  cannot 
use  any  other,  because  I  cannot  find  any  other  that  will 
express  my  meaning  so  correctly. 

My  Lords,  the  next  question  that  arises  before  you  is  the  Mr.  Bern's 
agency  given  to  Mr.  Belli,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Fort  vfctnaiiinR 
William  with  stores.     This  agency  was  given,  I  think,  in  i^Irnt.Wl1 
the  year  1776.     It  was  afterwards,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  converted  into  a  contract.    Mr.  Hastings,  not  supposing 
that    General    Clavering   had    any  knowledge    of    military 
affairs,  not  imagining  that  he  was  a  person  the  best  qualified, 
as  I  should  have  thought,  of  any  to  have  regulated  the  quan- 
tity of  stores  and  every  material  necessary  to  supply  the  fort 
at  Calcutta,  but  imagining  himself  to  be  a  better  general 
than  General  Clavering,  proposed  at  the  Board  that  Fort 
William  should  be  supplied  with  stores,  and  with  provisions, 
and  with  a  depot  to  hold  out  a  siege  of  four  months. 

When  this  proposition  came  before  the  Board,  Mr.  Francis  Discussion 
seemed  to  think  that  something  of  the   sort  was  necessary,  joet  i>v  the 
but  he  thought  four  months  considerably  too  long  a  period  opinion  of 
for  victualling  Fort  William,  and  he  suggested  three  months.  31r<  Francis- 
When  it  came  to  General  Clavering's  turn  to  give  his  senti- 
ments  upon  it,  he  saw  in  that  instance  only  a  little  further 
than  Mr.  Francis  saw.    He  was  satisfied  that  there  was  in  the 
proposition  something  latent ;  that  this  depot  was  to  be  made, 
not  for  the  purpose   of  assisting  Fort  William,  but  for  the 
sole  object  of  providing  for  one  of  Mr.  Hastings'  dependants. 
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27  MAT  1794.  He  was  perfectly  correct.  General  Clavering's  opinion  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  state  to  you  presently.  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  calling  your  attention  more  than  I 
could  wish  to  a  great  deal  of  written  evidence,  which  makes 
the  subject  rather  more  dry  than  I  could  wish.  It  is  not 
my  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  subject.  But  I  must  again 
submit  to  you  the  necessity  of  it,  because  the  whole  object  I 
have  in  view  is  this  : — to  show  you  by  substantial  proof  that, 
at  the  time  the  Defendant  committed  these  acts,  he  did  it 
with  a  corrupt  motive,  and  that  all  the  excuses  since  have 
been  solely  after-thoughts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
him  from  your  Lordships'  judgment. 

Genera^  ^        The  first  of  General  Clavering's  minutes  is,  I  think,  in  the 

objection  to  printed  Evidence,  page  1413.     General  Clavering  says  this, 

$  agency.  Up0n  fae  instant  that  Mr.  Hastings  made  the  proposition  : — 

"  The  court  of  Directors  have  been  so  often  amused  with  projects  of 
private  benefits  and  jobs,  concealed  under  the  cloak  and  appearance  of 
the  public  good,  decorated  with  all  the  colours  that  artifice  and  an 
affected  zeal  for  the  Company's  prosperity  could  give  them,  that  it  will 
not  surprise,  after  their  experience  of  the  fallacy  of  them,  that  they  may 
doubt  a  little  whether  the  present  project  for  victualling  the  fort,  as  it  is 
proposed  by  the  Governor  General,  may  not  conceal  likewise  a  job  to 
serve  a  dependant.  The  history  of  the  last  six  weeks  would  authorise 
any  suspicion." 

His  counter-  Then  he  states  what  his  opinion  was  with  respect  to  the 
"'  supply  of  Fort  William ;  — that  it  should  be  eventually  sup- 
plied with  rice  and  firewood  by  contract,  or  on  terms  much 
less  expensive  and  extravagant  than  those  by  Mr.  Auriol. 
What  do  you  think  the  answer  of  the  Defendant  is  ?  The 
answer  of  the  Defendant  you  will  find  in  the  same  page ;  it 
is  just  what  you  might  expect: — 

Reply  of  Mr.      "In  the  opinion  given  by  General  Clavering  upon  my  proposals  for 
Hastings,      laying  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  his 
usual  temper  has  displayed  itself  by  an  attempt  to  vilify  the  plan  with 
hard  and  coarse  invectives,  instead  of  offering  any  objections  to  the  pro- 
priety of  it." 

That  is  not  so.  He  does  expressly  offer  an  objection,  and 
he  does  not  vilify  the  plan,  but  vilifies  the  motive.  Now  it 
comes  to  this : — 

"  He  has  probably  heard,  or  if  he  has  not  I  will  now  declare,  what  I 

mean  to  do ;  namely,  to  propose  a  gentleman  of  my  own  family  for  this 

He  avows      trust :  I  mean,  my  secretary,  Mr.  Belli ;   not  because  he  is  a  private 

oTproposin"  dependant  whose  services  and  fidelity  for  more  than  four  years  past  have 

Mr.  Belli.  °  hitherto   received   no   higher  reward  than   a  salary  of  3(K)  rupees  per 

month,  but  because  I  think  the  due  discharge  of  this  trust  of  such 
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importance    and   so   immediately  my  own   province,   that   I   wish    to  27  MAT  1794. 
employ  in  it  the  person  on  whose  honour  I  can  place  the  best  de-        "~~ 
pendence." 

My  Lords,  Mr.  Hastings  there  has  spoken  also  the  truth. 
The  whole  object  was  a  job  for  Mr.  Belli ;  and  with  this 
view  he  instituted  the  agency  for  supplying  the  fort  with 
stores  and  provisions.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what 
grounds  it  is  that  the  Defendant  justifies  this  transaction  by 
calling  in  to  his  aid  Mr.  Francis  ?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Francis 
did  give  his  opinion  that  such  a  depot  for  three  months  might 
be  necessary,  and  he  made  other  suggestions  which  were 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hastings.  But,  my  Lords,  did  Mr.  Francis 
concur  in  several  of  the  plans  ?  Mr.  Francis  said,  if  it  was 
to  be  done  by  agency,  the  opinion  of  merchants  ought 
to  be  taken  upon  the  sum  that  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
agent  as  his  commission.  The  opinions  of  three  merchants  The  amount 
were  taken  upon  it ;  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Crofts.  They  mission 
state  the  several  data  upon  which  they  go ;  one,  I  think,  is 
twelve  per  cent,  the  other  five  per  cent,  and  the  other 
three  :  five  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  provisions,  twelve 
for  wastage,  and  three  for  other  things  which  I  will  state  in 
a  moment. 

One  would  naturally  have  imagined  that  Mr.  Hastings 
would  have  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  the  merchants,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Francis  did ;  but  that  was  not  consistent  with  hia 
original  plan.  With  a  view  to  carry  Mr.  Francis  on,  he 
agreed  to  the  opinion  of  these  merchants  being  taken,  but 
it  was  never  his  intention  to  abide  by  them.  However,  the 
sentiment  of  the  three  merchants  came  before  the  Board. 
Mr.  Hastings  immediately  says, 

"  They  are  quite  wrong :  I  think,  he  cannot  do  it  under  thirty  per  Their  re- 
cen( "     '  commenda- 

tion set 

So  that,  for  an  agency  to  supply  Fort  William  with  a  depot  Mr.  Hast- 
of  provisions,  to  keep  up  a  constant  stock  for  three  months,  mgs' 
he  gives  the  agent  thirty  per  cent.     One  would  naturally  He  proposes 
have  imagined,  I  am  sure,  in  common  cases — and  I  will  put 
it  to  those  who  hear  me — that  you  would  have  been  more 
tender  how  far  you  gave  a  latitude  in  price  to  a  person  so 
nearly  connected  with  you  as  your  own  secretary.     Delicacy 
would  have  stopped  you.     You  would  rather  have  wished  to 
abide  by  the  opinion  of  any  person  than  yourself,  instead  of 
saying  the  opinions  of  all  men  were  wrong,  you  only  were 
right,  in  a  case  where  your  own  secretary  was  the  object. 
Mr.   Hastings  gives    thirty  per    cent,  at  once.     Does   Mr. 
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27  MAT  1794.  Francis  agree  to  thirty  per  cent?  Mr.  Hastings  wishes  to 
shield  himself  upon  that  evidence.  His  Counsel  and  himself 
wish  to  lower  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Hastings  shields  himself 
whenever  he  can  under  his  refuge  and  under  his  cloak.  I 
do  not  wonder  at  his  discretion,  but  here  his  shield  fails  him : 
it  is  not  able  to  turn  away  the  case  proved  by  the  Managers. 

Protest  of    My  Lords.  Mr.  Francis  expressly  says,  he  will  not  agree  to 

Mr. Francis.    •*.•..  c*          i-  i        • 

the  thirty  per  cent.  Sometimes  he  is  stated  to  contravene 
everything  the  Governor  General  does.  Here,  though 
General  Clavering  is  his  intimate  friend,  he  agrees  to  the 
first  proposition  of  the  Governor  General ;  but,  when  he  sees 
to  what  end  this  proposition  is  directed,  he  then  comes  for- 
ward and  states  his  opinion,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  a  transaction. 

Disapproval  This  transaction,  however,  is,  like  all  the  others,  reprobated 
byptifecourt  by  the  court  of  Directors.  Mr.  Hastings  was  aware  that  the 
of  Directors,  height  of  the  commission  would  strike  them.  Mr.  Hastings 
was  aware  that  they  would  connect  with  the  height  of  the 
commission  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  Mr.  Belli  in 
his  family.  He  therefore  thought  it  a  time  to  ensure  the 
profits  to  Mr.  Belli.  He  had  before  trained  on  the  Council 
to  it,  by  telling  them  that,  if  Mr.  Belli  did  get  more  than 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  the  court  of  Directors  thought  it  too 
high,  he  would  answer  for  Mr.  Belli's  refunding  that  money ; 
making  himself  one  with  Mr.  Belli  in  this  transaction.  The 
court  of  Directors  do  order  that  money  to  be  refunded,  as  I 
shall  show  you  presently  ;  and  there  came  a  number  of  sham 
excuses  and  evasions,  and  the  money  is  never  refunded,  and 
Mr.  Belli  retained  the  thirty  per  cent. 
Conversion  But,  my  Lords,  the  Defendant,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 

of  the  ,  .  '      //,,  i  .    ,  f1  ,. 

agency  into  length  or  the  agency,  which  was  only  to  continue  a  year, 
utract.  converts  fhjg  agency  into  a  contract,  upon  the  same  terms. 
Did  Mr.  Francis  agree  to  the  contract  ?  No ;  he  reprobates 
it  in  the  strongest  terms,  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons.  I 
will  read  his  minute,  because  it  is  more  material  than  any- 
thing I  can  offer.  It  is  couched  in  better  reasoning  than  I 
can  give  you ;  besides,  what  is  very  material,  it  is  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  the  Defendant:  to  which  he  makes  no 
reply,  but  seems  desirous  of  shielding  himself  under  the 
answer  of  Mr.  Barwell.  General  Clavering  was  dead :  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  succeeded  in  his  room.  I  can  scarcely  mention 
the  name  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  with  the  attendant  circumstances 
of  it,  without  really  grieving  for  that  person  ;  but  I  believe, 
after  what  you  have  seen,  you  will  find  that  any  connexion 
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with   the   Defendant,   even  to  the   best  of  characters,   is  27  MAY  1794. 
dangerous. 

My  Lords,  Mr.  Francis,  when  this  proposition  came  for- 
ward— But  I  shall  state  to  you  first  of  all  the  very  extra- 
ordinary ground  upon  which  he  brings  this  proposition  : — he 
tells  you  that  the  agent  had  lost  by  the  thirty  per  cent. ; 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  him,  if  he  continued  it  even  as  an 
agent.  But,  by  a  singular  mode  of  reasoning,  because  he 
loses  by  an  agency  of  fifteen  per  cent,  for  one  year,  he  makes 
him  a  present  of  the  same  loss  for  four  years  more  !  That 
is  the  real  state  of  the  case  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
mention.  I  would  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  printed 
Minutes,  page  1442. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  of  course,  after  the  favour  he  had  received, 
says, — 

"  I  approve  of  the  dep6t  of  provisions." 
The  Governor  General  then  states  : —  Proposition 

of  the 

"  Having  received  frequent  remonstrances  from  the  agent  of  this  depot  G°vern°r 
concerning  the  heavy  losses  aad  inconveniences  to  which  he  is  subjected 
by  the  present  indefinite  term  of  his  agency,  which  obliges  him  to  pur- 
chase the  different  articles  of  the  stores  at  the  current  prices  of  the 
markets,  and  in  such  quantities  as  are  specified  in  the  prescribed  lists, 
which  in  times  of  scarcity  can  neither  be  procured  of  equal  quantities  aa 
in  seasons  of  plenty,  nor  without  an  increase  in  the  price  sometimes 
even  greatly  exceeding  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  table  formed  by  the 
Board,  the  Governor  General  recommends  that  this  agency  be  converted 
into  a  contract,  and  fixed  for  a  term  of  five  years." 

My  Lords,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that,  within,  I  believe,  half 
a  year  after  the  granting  of  this  agency,  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years,  for  which  term  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Francis 
and  the  Government  in  general,  appointed  him,  was  near 
expiring.  I  think  that  material,  because  it  serves  to  unravel 
the  conduct  of  the  Defendant.  Mr.  Francis  is  supposed  to 
agree  to  this  measure,  and  he  is  the  person  whom  Mr.  Hast- 
ings claims  as  his  witness  in  the  transaction.  Hear  what 
Mr.  Francis  says  upon  it.  It  is  in  page  1443  of  the  printed 
Minutes : — 

"  Every  objection  urged  against  the  disposing  [of  the  bullock  contract 
for  five  years,  in  the  manner  proposed,  in  my  opinion  lies  with  greater 
force  against  this  proposition.  Both  of  them  stand  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  36th  Article  of  the  Company's  instructions  to  this  Board, 
in  which  it  is  ordered  that  all  contracts,  with  the  conditions,  be  publicly 
advertised,  and  sealed  proposals  received  for  the  same.  Independent 
of  all  other  objections,  I  object  to  the  proposed  contract  as  to  an  act 
exceeding  the  limits  of  our  lawful  authority.  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  a 
majority  of  this  Board,  at  the  moment  of  their  own  dissolution,  to  bind 
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87  MAT  1794.  their  successors  by  engagements  for  any  term  they  think  proper,  and  to 
disable  them  from  correcting  any  existing  abuse,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
Company,  or  Parliament,  to  change  the  administration  of  the  Company's 
affairs  in  this  country  and  to  vest  it  in  other  hands.  That  question, 
however,  if  I  continue  in  the  Government,  shall  be  tried  on  behalf  of 
the  Company,  and,  if  it  be  in  my  power,  the  exorbitant  profits  of  this 
agency,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  continued,  shall  be  reduced].  In  the 

Opposition    mean  time," — says  he,  as  he  did  before  upon  the  bullock  contract,  — "  I 

°L^T'  rran"  object  to  the  proposition,  and  I  refuse  to  sign  it." 

What  do  you  suppose  is  the  answer  of  the  Defendant  ?   Your 
Lordships  will  find  it  in  page  1447.     He  says  : — 

Reply  of  "  Mr.  Francis  begins  by  observing  that  this  contract  is  in  direct  oppo- 

ings  "  sition  to  the  Company's  orders,  and  that  the  business  has  hitherto  been 
performed  by  agency,  &c.  To  furnish  a  depot  of  provisions  for  the  garrison 
of  Fort  William  is  not  a  business  to  be  settled  by  proclamation,  nor  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  lowest  bidder,  for  the  reasons  which  I  before  used,  and 
which  Mr.  Francis,  I  know  not  why,  has  quoted  against  it.  An  agency 
with  a  fixed  rate  and  a  fixed  commission  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
contract.  All  that  I  have  now  proposed  is,  to  fix  the  term  and  to  bind 
the  contractors  by  penalties.  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Francis 
that  the  agent  victualler  enjoys  the  most  profitable  employment  that  ever 
existed  in  this  Government. 

"  Mr.  Livius  has  an  agency  with  fifteen  per  cent,  commission  on 
articles  rated  by  former  charges  of  commissaries,  of  course  greatly  above 
the  real  cost.  Mr.  Livius  is  professedly  patronized  by  Mr.  Francis  who 
passed  his  bills.  Nine  or  ten  lacks  thus  paid  to  him  are  yet  unaccounted 
for.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Francis'  insinuations,  that  it  is  natural  enough 
for  the  agent  to  wish  to  secure  himself  before  the  expiration  of  the 
present  Government,  I  avow  the  fact  as  to  myself  as  well  as  the 
agent. 

"  When  I  see  a  systematic  opposition  to  every  measure  proposed  by 
me  for  the  service  of  the  public  by  which  an  individual  may  eventually 
benefit,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  declare  it  to  be  my  firm  belief, 
that,  should  the  government  of  this  country  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  present  minority,  they  would  seek  the  ruin  of  every  man  connected 
with  me." 

The  ruin,  of  every  man  connected  with  him !  That  is, 
they  would  see  that,  instead  of  thirty  per  cent.,  the  agent 
should  have  twenty,  and  that  Mr.  Auriol  and  every  person 
in  his  situation,  instead  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  should  have 
five.  This  shows  you  that  the  Defendant's  idea  of  ruin  is — 
if  you  do  not  get  a  great  fortune :  if  you  do  not  have  such 
an  account  against  the  Company  as  will  instantly  put  you 
in  a  situation  of  affluence,  it  is  ruin  to  you.  This  is  the 
idea  of  ruin  : — 

"  And  it  is  only,  therefore,  an  act  of  common  justice  in  me,  to  wish 
to  secure  them,  as  far  as  I  legally  can,  from  the  apprehension  " — of 
what? — "  of  future  oppression." 

So,  if  I  think  a  contract  unjust  and  wish  to  defeat  it,  that  is 
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oppression  !     I  should  think  that  your  Lordships  will  have  27  MAY  179*. 
better  ideas  of  oppression.     I  think,  if  that  be  called  oppres- 
sion, oppression  is  right ;  but  it  is  not  my  idea  of  oppression. 

But  you  see   by  this  what  the  Defendant's  ideas  were,  corrupt  sys- 

-,-r  -  .1  -piii  ^1  •  i  p        tern  advo- 

You  see  that,  it  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to  give  for- catcd  by  Mr. 
tunes  to  those  connected  with  him,  if  he  had  not  an  oppor-  HastinK8- 
tunity  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Company,  if  he  had  not 
the  means  of  raising  instant  pecuniary  gratuities  for  his 
secretaries  and  for  his  personal  friends,  then  he  calls  it  ruin ; 
and  if  you  take  it  from  him,  he  calls  it  oppression.  I  beg  to 
ask,  in  what  court  of  justice  we  arc  sitting  ?  Mr.  Hastings 
has  told  you,  in  former  parts  of  his  Defence,  that  you  know 
not  the  system  of  Bengal;  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
Mohammedan  law ;  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  Hindustan.  In  short,  he 
tells  you  that  in  this  country  you  can  form  no  idea  of  what 
passes  in  Bengal.  I  admit  it,  my  Lords.  But  I  trust  we 
never  shall  see  any  such  system  adopted  in  England.  I  trust 
that  the  Parliament  of  England,  as  well  as  the  court  of  Direc- 
tors— I  trust  that  your  Lordships — will  see  the  necessity,  by 
punishing  the  individual  at  your  bar,  of  showing  to  the 
world  that  these  systems  are  mischievous  and  ruinous  to 
every  state,  and,  wherever  they  can  be  applied,  they  will 
yield  nothing  but  corruption,  and  want  of  all  restraint  and 
obedience. 

My  Lords,  the  Defence  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  this  Article 
is  somewhat  odd.     He  has  given  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis 
as  a  testimony  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Belli.     I  am  sure,  Character  of 
from  some  knowledge  that  I  have  of  that  gentleman's  con-not'inques- 
nexions,  that  I  shall  not  be  very  likely  to  detract  from  any tlon> 
of  his  merits.     The  merits  of  Mr.  Belli  are  not  now  in  ques- 
tion.    The  question  simply  is,  whether  the  Defendant  by 
this  large  extent  of  commission  did  wrong ;  and  whether  his 
object  was,  not  to  serve  the  Company,  but  to  assist  Mr.  Belli. 
However,  he  refers  to  Mr.  Fi'ancis  for  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Belli. 
I   dare   say  that  he  might  be  a  very  fit  person ;  I  am  not 
controverting  that.     He  then  refers  to  the  accounts  given  in  £Iccoiln1t? of 
by  Mr.  Belli,  with  a  view  to  show  that,  though  the  order  of  * 
the  court  of  Directors  came  out  to  India  reprobating  the 
agency  given  to  Mr.   Belli  at  thirty  per  cent. — though  it 
states  positively  that  ten  per  cent,  ought  to  be  refunded — 
though  they  give  perhaps  the  best  of  reasons  that  men  ever 
could  give, namely,  that  upon  the  statement  of  the  accounts  the 
demand  of  the  agent  was  exorbitant — though  they  tell  you 
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«7 MAYJL794.  that,  after  all  the  various  calculations  they  have  made,  they 
see  that  General  Clavering's  statement  of  the  account  was 
right,  and  that  Mr.  Belli's  statement  was  not  right — he  tells 
the  court  of  Directors  plainly  that  they  know  nothing  about 
the  matter.  He  refers  everything  back  to  them.  He  says, — 
"  You  do  not  understand  Mr.  Belli's  accounts.  It  goes  upon 
a  mistaken  apprehension.  Mr.  Belli  assures  me  he  has  not 
made  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  you  merchants  are  ignorant  men ; 
you  cannot  cast  up  accounts.  You  can  know  nothing  of  the 
rate  of  commission." 

Mr  Hastings'  language  generally  suits  his  situation.  If  he 
had  told  the  court  of  Directors,  as  he  did  upon  the  expulsion 
of  Cheyt  Sing,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  it — if  he  chose  to  say  to  them  that 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  Mohammedan  law — as 
part  of  them,  I  dare  say,  are — why,  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  justice  in  his  assertion.  But  what  does  he  say  they  are 
ignorant  of?  They  are  not  ignorant  of  the  institutes  of 
Tamerlane ;  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  that 
attended  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing  ; — no  ;  but  this  body 
of  merchants  are  ignorant  of  accounts ! — These  persons,  who 
have,  I  suppose,  in  Leadenhall  Street  a  hundred  accountants, 
who  themselves  are  all  merchants—  he  tells  them  plainly, — 
"  You  are  a  parcel  of  ignorant  men  ;  you  do  not  understand 
one  word  of  it.  Mr.  Belli  is  the  only  man  that  understands 
the  account,  and  therefore  I  will  not  make  him  refund." 
That  is  the  language  of  the  Defendant  to  his  masters ! 

Now,  I  do  not  think  the  accounts  very  correct,  though 
I  am  no  great  accountant  myself ;  nor  do  I  think  your 
Lordships  will ;  for,  if  you  will  turn  to  only  one  article  in  this 
very  accurate  account,  what  do  you  think  one  article  of  it 
is?— 10,0007.  for  "sundries."  It  is  in  page  1440.  In  this 
accurate  account,  you  will  find — "  by  contingent  charges  for 
sundry  expenses  attending  the  execution  of  business," — 
besides  his  commission,  from  the  commencement,  the  31st  of 
January,  1780 — it  was  about  two  years — 10,0007.,  that  is,  one 
lac  4,468  rupees ;  so  that  it  is  above  10,0007.  for  "  sundries  !" 
And  yet  this  is  the  account  which  he  sends  back  to  his 
masters,  the  court  of  Directors!  What  do  you  think  the 
defence  to  that  is  ? — The  defence  to  that  is,  that  the  court  of 
Directors,  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Belli's  account  and  the 
Governor  General's  letter,  did  not  order  him  to  refund 
the  money.  He  thinks  he  has  got  a  great  deal.  Now, 
my  Lords,  it  happens,  however,  that  a  witness  we  called 
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explained  that  to  you;  for  he  told  you  that  the  court  of 27 MAT  1794. 
Directors  never  afterwards  looked  to  it.  The  reason  why  the 
court  of  Directors  never  afterwards  looked  to  it  I  cannot 
explain,  though  I  may  have  my  opinions  about  it.  The 
Defendant  has  in  this  country  powerful  friends.  I  can  ac- 
count for  it  upon  no  other  grounds,  that  any  set  of  merchants 
should  permit  their  Governor  abroad  to  tell  them  to  their 
faces  that  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own  accounts,  when  in 
these  accounts  there  appears  an  entry  of  10,0007.  for 
"  sundries."  That  they  never  should  call  their  attention  to 
that  must  arise  from  circumstances  which  are  not  exactly 
in  proof  before  you,  but  which,  I  trust,  your  Lordships  in 
considering  this  case  will  not  hesitate  upon. 

But  I  recollect  that,  when  an  honourable  friend  of  mine 
summed  up  this  Charge,  the  Defendant,  in  reply  to  what  he 
said,  stated  that  some  reflections  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
accounts  given  in  by  Mr.  Belli,  and  that  Mr.  Belli  was  in 
England  to  explain  them.    One  would  naturally  have  thought  Suspicious 
that,   as  part  of  this  Charge  went   to  those  accounts,  he  the'parFof1 
would  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  have  summoned  j^;,^™. 
Mr.  Belli,  as  a  witness,  to  your  bar.     To  my  knowledge,  *uce  Mr. 
Mr.    Belli    was    in   England.      To   the   knowledge   of  the  examina- 
Defendant,  as  well  as  mine,  Mr.  Belli  was  going  out  to  India. 
Did  he  npply  to  your  Lordships  for  permission  to  examine 
Mr.  Belli  out  of  his  turn  ?     Did  he  ever,  though  pressed 
with  those  accounts,  ask  your  Lordships  or  ask  the  Managers 
— and  I  am  sure  we  would  have  consented  to  anything :  nay, 
we  have  consented  indeed  in  other  cases — did  he  venture  to 
examine  Mr.  Belli  as  to  these  accounts  ? — No  !     And  then 
he  calls  Major  Scott,  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Belli  was  gone 
out  of  England  six  weeks.     I  could  have  told  your  Lord- 
ships that  as  well  as  Major  Scott.     Mr.  Belli  was  to  have 
gone  to  India  nine  months,  to  my  knowledge,  before  he  went. 
This  is  the  defence  set  up  by  the  prisoner  to  this  Article. 

There  is  another  paper  which  the  Defendant  introduces, 
with  a  view  to  show,  what  I  really  believe  he  did  not  show, 
the  character  of  Mr.  Belli ; — that  the  Company  approved  of 
the  honour  and  character  of  Mr.  Belli,  because  some  stores, 
which  were  sold  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  were  Alleged 
sold  for  more  than  the  Company  gave  for  them  to  Mr.  Belli. 
Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  the  price  of  provisions,  of  rice 
and  other  articles,  in  India  always  remained  the  same  ;  or 
does  the  price  of  corn,  of  hay,  of  oats,  of  anything  in  this 
country,  always  stand  at  the  same  fixed  and  current  average  ? 

x  2 
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when  these  stores  were  sold,  that  the  price  rose  considerably 
higher  than  when  Mr.  Belli  bought  them,  and  consequently 
he  did  not  charge  the  Company  for  more  than  he  gave.  I 
believe  that  fairly  of  him.  This  is  Mr.  Hastings'  defence  to 
this  Charge.  It  is  no  real  defence :  it  is  merely  a  sub- 
terfuge ;  and  I  am  sure,  like  many  others  concerning  which 
I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  addressing  you,  an  after 
thought,  brought  forward  in  hopes  of  catching  some  favour 
from  your  Lordships,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  governed 
by  such  flimsy  proofs. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  done  with  that  part  of  the  Charge 
which  relates  to  the  more  unpleasant  state  of  it — namely, 
descanting  upon  the  seven  points  which  were  in  this  Article, 
and  which  of  course  must  be  tedious,  inasmuch  as  I  was 
desirous  of  not  attempting  to  make  any  reply  without  putting 
one  document  fairly  against  the  other.  That  was  the  plan 
upon  which  I  set  out,  and  upon  which  I  begged  your  Lord- 

Recapituia-  ships'  indulgence.  I  therefore  think,  my  Lords,  that  I  have 
shown,  beyond  a  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  contract 
to  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  1781,  was  a  corrupt  transaction;  that 
the  Company  lost  one  half  by  that  contract ;  that,  in  order  to 
favour  Mr.  Sullivan  alone,  he  gave  the  contract ;  that  with 
this  view  he  left  out  all  the  most  material  clauses  in  it ;  that, 
with  a  view  to  assist  two  gentlemen  in  a  loan,  with  the  hope 
of  getting  their  fortunes  from  India,  he  entered  into  that 
smuggling  transaction  to  China. 

I  have  shown  to  you  that,  in  the  year  1779,  in  the  bullock 
contract  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Crofts,  the  Company  lost 
a  considerable  sum.  of  money  ;  that  he  gave  it  for  the  express 
purpose  of  corruption.  I  have  shown  to  you  that,  in  the 
year  1784,  when  he  turned  the  contract  into  an  agency  with 
Sir  Charles  Blount,  he  did  it  from  the  same  motive,  and 
with  a  view  to  follow  the  same  profligate  system.  I  have 
shown  to  you  that  he  gave  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  18,0007. 
a  year,  in  addition  to  16,000/.  a  year  which  the  Company 
had  ordered  him  to  receive.  I  have  shown  to  you  that  he 
plundered  the  Nawab  Wazir  of  the  18,0007.  a  year,  after  the 
Company  ordered  it  not  to  be  paid  out  of  their  treasury.  I  have 
shown  to  you  recently,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Auriol,  which  was 
in  the  year  1780,  that  it  was  done  with  a  view  to  assist  and 
gratify  Mr.  Auriol;  in  the  year  1776,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Belli,  that  he  avowed  the  motive  which  led  him  to  give 
the  agency  for  the  depot  of  provisions  in  Fort  William. 
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•without  going  one  jot  further,  I  have  a  right  against  the 
Defendant,  under  your  Lordships'  favour,  to  the  verdict  of 
guilty.  Before  even  I  go  to  speak  of  the  disobedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  or  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  the  Defendant  has  broken,  I  have  a  right,  I  say,  to 
your  verdict,  from  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  transactions  The  trans- 
themselves.  Even  supposing  that  the  orders  of  the  court  bf^SpttoaST 
Directors  had  not  been  so  explicitly  given  against  entering 
into  any  contracts  without  advertising — even  though  their 
resolutions  had  not  been  transmitted  to  the  Defendant — I  say, 
there  is  upon  the  face  of  the  transactions  concerning  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  address  you  corrupt  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  Defendant.  No  man  in  any  office  can  be  justified 
in  having  so  acted  :  whether  an  Act  of  Parliament  prescribe 
it,  whether  those  who  delegate  you  direct  it,  your  own 
conscience  ought  to  show  to  you  the  line  beyond  which  you 
are  not  to  pass. 

My  Lords,  men  in  high  situations  are  not  placed  there 
solely  to  assist  their  relations  or  those  connected  with  them. 
They  are  not  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  every 
person  who  may  be  recommended  to  them.  They  are  placed 
as  the  servants  of  the  public,  as  the  faithful  guardians  of  the 
public  purse  and  the  protectors  of  the  public  honour.  There- 
fore I  say  that,  even  without  looking  to  the  disobedience 
of  orders,  which  orders  were  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament — I  say  that,  even  standing  where  I  am,  I  have  a 
right  against  the  Defendant,  as  far  as  any  person  in  my 
situation  can  have  a  right,  to  demand  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  mean  to  stop  here.     I  beg  your 
Lordships  to  advert  to  what  the  Defendant  has  never  ad- 
verted to — for  hitherto  all   his  defences  have  been    mere 
matter   of  exculpation  :    they  have   been  with   a    view   to  ami  ospc- 
extenuate  his  guilt  in  the  transactions — but  I  beg  you  to  Mbited'by 
attend  to  that  part  in  which  he  has  offered  no  defence  what- law< 
ever,  namely,  the  positive  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  Directors ;  those  orders  sanctioned  and  justified  by 
an   Act   of  Parliament.     Your   Lordships  must  all  of  you  The  regu- 
recollect  the  Regulating  Act  in  1773.     I  beg  to  ask  any  of  ofm^ °fc 
your  Lordships,  what  was  the  purpose  of  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament?   Was  it  not,  as  the  preamble  states,  expressly,  with 
a  view  to   regulate   all  the   systems  in  India?     Were  not 
those   high  and   illustrious    characters,   General    Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis,  sent  out  there  with  the 
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liament? Was  not  the  Defendant  reappoiutcd  with  a  view 
to  change  that  corrupt  system  which  had  been  before  exhi- 
bited in  India,  and  which  called  to  it  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  of  England  ? 

My  Lords,  the  Defendant  knows  that  upon  these  terms 
he  was  continued   as  Governor   General.     While    General 
Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  lived,  they,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Francis,  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
Effector      sent.  You  will  perceive  that,  till  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson, 
BOD'S  death   the  Defendant  never  ventured  on  any  of  the  projects  to 
conducte0f    which  I  have  drawn   your  attention ;  but  the  moment  that 
Mr.  Hast-     Colonel  Monson  was  no  more,  he  thought  it  a  right  time  to 
advantage  and  benefit  himself,  as  well  as  those  connected 
with  him.     He  thought  that  Mr.  Barwell,  not  seeing  quite 
through  him,  might  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  the 
transactions  which  he  proposed.     From  the  death  of  Colonel 
Monson  I  may  date  all  the  mischiefs  which  have  arisen  since 
in  India.     I  say,  then,  that  the  Defendant  is  doubly  guilty ; 
that  he   has  not   even  ventured   an  excuse  for  this  guilt, 
Noexpiana-  namely,  the  disobedience  of  orders.     In  what  part  of  his 
on  the  part   Defence  has  he  ever  adverted  to  it  ?     Has  he  ever  endea- 
f  his    voured  to  explain  away  the  offence  ?     Has  he  ever  attempted 
to  show  that>  though  he  had  not  followed  the  letter  of  the 
orders,  yet  he  still  acted  within  the  principle  of  them  ?    No ! 
He  has  now  and  then  talked  of  his  obedience  to  his  honour- 
able and  excellent  masters,  but  I  defy  him  to  show  any  one 
instance,  since  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  in  which  he 
obeyed  the  orders  of  his  masters,  unless  for  his  own  imme- 
diate profit.     But  I  can  show,  if  there  were  occasion,  ten 
thousand  acts  in  which  he  disobeyed  them ; — nay,  I  believe, 
if  you  were  to  look  over  the  consultations,  you  would  find 
that  there  is  not  one  order  of  theirs  which,  after  the  death  of 
Colonel  Monson,  was  fulfilled. 

In  many  cases,  he  has  justified  himself  by  the  urgency  and 
pressure  of  the  occasion.  He  has  met  the  first  Charge  by 
stating  to  you  that  Cheyt  Sing  was  in  rebellion ;  with 
regard  to  the  next  Charge,  that  the  Begums  of  Oude  were 
meditating  hostility  to  the  English.  He  has  urged  these  as 
matters  of  excuse ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  bribes  per- 
sonally taken  by  himself,  he  has  endeavoured  to  throw  it  in 
that  all  this  money  was  transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
Company.  My  honourable  friend  to  whom  that  Article  was 
committed  showed  you  the  fallacy  of  his  assertions. 
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But,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  contracts,  has  he 
ventured  to  tell  you  that  he  was  led  to  them  —  excepting  one, 
indeed  —  by  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  ?  Has  he 
attempted  to  show  you  that  the  salvation  of  India  depended 
upon  Mr.  Sullivan's  having  40,000?.  put  into  his  pocket? 
Plas  he  shown  you  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  India,  that  a  person  should  have  the  opium  contract 
who  knew  nothing  about  it  ?  Has  he  ventured  to  tell  you 
that  the  permanency  of  Bengal  depended  upon  smuggling 
opium  into  China  ?  Has  he  hazarded  the  assertion,  that, 
without  Mr.  Crofts  —  who  knew  nothing  about  bullocks  — 
had  the  bullock  contract,  Hindustan  would  be  lost  to  this 
country  ?  In  short,  my  Lords,  has  he  stated  to  you  one 
ground  why  he  has  disobeyed  the  Company's  orders  ?  Has 
he  hinted  to  you  a  palliation  or  an  excuse  ?  I  ask  any  man 
who  hears  me,  whether,  in  all  these  transactions,  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  view  to  serving  the  Company  ;  or 
whether  he  conducted  himself  with  a  hope  of  benefiting 
those  connected  with  him  ?  My  Lords,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  upon  the  question.  He  could  not  have  meant 
otherwise,  because,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  acted  otherwise. 

My  Lords,  there  is  another  part  of  the  Charge,  which  is 
what  remains  behind,  and  which  it  is  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to.  In  this  part  of  the  Charge,  neither,  has  the 
Defendant  attempted  to  offer  any  justification  :  I  mean,  that 
part  of  the  Charge  Avhich  relates  to  the  sums  of  money  lost 
by  the  Company. 

My  Lords,  an  honourable  friend  of  mine,  who  is  absent  Losses  suf- 
from  England,  when  he  summed  up  the  evidence  upon  this  Company  in 
Charge,  put  it  fairly  in  issue  to  the  learned  Counsel,  whether 
such  was  or  was  not  the  amount  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
Company  in  these  several  transactions.*  Neither  the  learned 
Counsel  nor  the  Defendant  have  ever  ventured  to  say  that 
the  computation  of  my  honourable  friend  was  incorrect,  and 
that  his  statement  was  imperfect,  or  that  his  sums  were 
falsely  taken  ;  and  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  think  that  I 
cannot  so  well  serve  the  cause  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  engaged,  as  by  stating  to  you  the  words  of  my  honourable 
friend,  as  far  as  relates  to  these  sums,  and  advising  your 
Lordships,  when  you  review  the  evidence,  to  see  whether 
they  are  accurately  taken.  I  say  that  the  Defendant,  by  not 
answering  them,  has  admitted  them. 

*  See  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Erskine  St.  Clair  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 
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With  respect  to  the  opium  contract,  there  was  a  loss  of 
67,0007.  ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Benn  gave  40,0007.  to  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, and  that  Mr.  Young  gave  20,0007.  to  Mr.  Benn,  besides 
7,0007.  which  he  had  sold  to  some  other  person. 

"  The  smuggling  expedition,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
calculate  it — for,"  he  says,  "  I  will  give  them  even  the 
advantage  of  their  own  calculations" — was  52,5551. 

Upon  the  bullock  contract  the  loss  was  260,2632. 

Upon  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  [allowances],  between  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Wazir,  the  expense  and  loss  was  83,3147. 

TJpon  Mr.  Auriol's  agency,  allowing  him  credit  for  five 
per  cent,  upon  his  purchases,  the  rate  at  which  the  merchants 
would  have  done  it,  the  loss  was  34,3967. 

Upon  Mr.  Belli's  agency,  after  allowing  him  twenty  per 
cent,  which  the  merchants  fixed  for  him,  the  difference 
between  that  and  thirty  per  cent,  which  was  charged  is 
34,432,  during  the  term  in  which  he  enjoyed  that  contract 
and  agency. 

Here,  then,  my  Lords,  you  have  the  sums,  altogether 
500,0007.,  squandered  in  four  years  by  (he  Defendant  in 
India,  in  the  way  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Charge 
states  it.  I  state  these  sums  as  correct,  because  if  he  could 
have  controverted  the  loss  he  would  have  done  it ;  but  in  no 
one  instance  has  he  attempted  it.  Kecollect  then,  my 
Lords,  for  a  moment,  the  former  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  him.  Recollect  that,  with  this  500,0007.,  he 
would  not  have  had  an  excuse  for  his  cruelty  to  Cheyt  Sing, 
Consequent  nor  would  he  have  had  any  ground  to  oifer  for  his  plundering 

cniojirntsS"  < 

mentofthe  the  palace  of  the  Begums.  This  500,0007.  would  have  made 
mentT1"  up  all  that,  by  his  own  statement,  the  Company  wanted. 
This  500,000£.  he  was  desirous  of  extracting  from  the 
bowels  of  the  country.  This  he  was  endeavouring,  by  plots, 
by  scandalous  and  infamous  pretences,  to  wring  from  the 
natives  of  Hindustan. 

My  Lords,  I  have  so  far  done  with  the  Charge  before  you, 
and  I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr.  Hastings 
has  said  in  his  Defence.     With  respect  to  the  Commons  of 
Mr.  Hast-     England,  what  I  have  to  offer  will  be  short.    In  the  Defence 
fence.De       at  your  bar,  in  the  year  1791,  he  stated  with  great  force  all 
the   arduous  tasks  he  was  engaged  in,  in  India.     He  endea- 
voured to  impress  you   with   those   benefits,  which,   in  his 
opinion — I  do  not  mean  to  say,  in  mine — accrued  to   the 
Company  from  his  various  acts  and  transactions.     He  did  it, 
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guage.     He  turned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  after  He  ~se3 
stating  at  full  length  these  services,  he  said,  in  words  which  th«  Com- 

n       ,   *-  ,  .'  .  n         r      rnonsofm* 

must  naturally  have   made  some  impression  upon  all  who  gratitude. 
heard  him, — "  I  gave  you  all.     You  have  rewarded  me  with 
confiscation,  disgrace,  and  a  life  of  impeachment."* 

On  the  part  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  deny  the  vindication 
accusation.     My  Lords,  justice  demanded  that  the  sacrifice  ° 

should  be  made,  and  it  was  made  at  the  great  pains  and  labour 
of  those  who  undertook  the  task.  The  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, my  Lords,  are  not  without  their  feelings,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Hastings.  Though  the  Defendant  at  your  bar,  in  all 
his  transactions  towards  Cheyt  Sing,  [acted]  with  an  unre- 
lenting heart,  with  a  mind  full  of  malice  and  pride — though 
he  expelled  that  unfortunate  man  from  his  zamindary,  drove 
him  from  the  seat  of  happiness  and  his  former  settlement  to 
be  a  wanderer  in  Hindustan — though,  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  cruelty,  he  instigated  the  Nawab  to  the  robbery  of  his 
mother — though,  in  the  same  spirit,  under  false  and  scan- 
dalous pretences,  he  attacked  the  palace  of  the  Begums  and 
plundered  the  zanana  of  defenceless  women — though  in 
those  merciless  acts  the  Defendant  had  no  compassion,  yet, 
my  Lords,  I  and  those  with  me  have  our  feelings  for  him. 
My  Lords,  they  are  feelings  which  every  one  of  any  huma- 
nity and  character  must  feel,  when  he  sees  a  man  who  has 
violated  those  duties  that  he  owed  to  his  situation  in  society 
called  upon  to  answer  for  his  crimes,  and  to  abide  the 
vengeance  which  the  law  demands  as  a  necessary  example. 
In  that  case,  and  in  no  other,  feel  I  for  the  Defendant. 

My  Lords,  perhaps  he  may  be  intitled  to  more  than  men 
in  ordinary  cases  standing  at  the  bar  of  justice.  When  I 
recollect  the  greatness  of  his  former  power — when  I  recol- 
lect all  the  splendid  appendages  of  his  situation,  and  con- 
template the  height  from  which  he  is  fallen,  I  am  not  without 
my  feelings  ; — but  justice  demanded  it.  My  Lords,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  grateful  to  all  my  friends  around  me, 
it  would  have  been  much  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Commons  of  England,  if,  at  the  return  of  Mr.  Hastings 
to  his  native  land,  they  could  have  met  him,  not  with  censure 
and  impeachment,  but  with  those  rewards  and  honours  which 
are  the  sure  attendants  upon  the  meritorious  and  the  good. 

My  Lords,  the  people  of  England  are  not  unjust.     They 

*  Mr  Hastings'  Address  in  his  defence  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 
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they  may  be  swayed  by  momentary  impulse ;  but  they  are 
sure,  in  the  end,  to  return  to  the  unerring  dictates  of 
truth  and  reason.  The  Defendant,  therefore,  falsely  accuses 
the  Commons  of  England  of  ingratitude.  The  fault  lies 
at  his  own  door.  If  his  conduct  in  India  had  been  the 
reverse  of  what  it  was,  his  situation  in  England  would  have 
been  far  different  from  what  it  is. 

on«i^rrt  My  Lords,  there  is  another  fruitful  topic  to  the  Defendant, 
of  Mr.  Hast- upon  which  he  has  often  addressed  your  Lordships.  He 
length  of°  has  complained  of  the  length  of  the  trial,  with  the  hope  of 
'riaj'  moving  you  to  a  degree  of  compassion  for  him.  My  Lords, 
I  can  say  with  confidence,  that  the  length  of  the  trial  no 
man  laments  more  than  I  do ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  can  assert 
also,  with  confidence,  that  the  fault  is  not  with  us.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  wherever  it  may  be,  I  trust  that 
the  length  of  the  trial  will  form  no  ingredient  in  your 
decision.  There  may  be  times  wrhen  that  with  propriety 
may  be  looked  to ;  but,  my  Lords,  any  verdict  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty  must  go — and,  because  it  must,  I  know  it  will  go 
— upon  the  general  question  arising  from  the  facts  produced 
in  evidence  before  you.  If  that  be  the  case,  as  I  know  it 
must,  I  am  clear  of  the  verdict  of  this  high  Court. 
Conclusion.  My  Lords,  I  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  every- 
thing I  have  to  offer  to  you.  I  am  sensible,  my  Lords, 
that  much  has  been  omitted.  The  task  committed  to  me 
called  for  talents  and  abilities  of  a  higher  cast  than  mine.  I 
have,  however,  one  consolation  left — that  any  omissions  of 
mine  "will  be  rectified  by  the  power  and  the  discern- 
ment of  the  Manager  who  will  address  you  last.  But,  my 
Lords,  if  it  should  not  shine  as  it  always  must  shine,  I  still 
have  a  consolation  left,  in  recollecting  the  high  and  exalted 
characters  to  whom  I  am  addressing  myself. 

My  Lords,  I  have,  with  feelings  that  no  language  can 
express,  to  offer  to  you  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  that  kindness  and  attention  with  which  you  have 
honoured  me ;  and,  my  Lords,  I  have  only  to  hope,  that,  in 
the  decision  of  a  cause  the  most  grave  and  important  that 
ever  occupied  any  human  tribunal,  your  judgment  will  be 
founded  upon  the  solid  principles  of  substantial  justice, 
agreeable,  as  I  know  it  will  be,  to  the  dictates  of  your 
own  consciences,  and,  what  every  good  man  and  every 
real  friend  to  his  country  would  wish  it  to  be,  satisfactory 
to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  ET.  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE, 
MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,]  IN 
GENERAL  REPLY  ON  THE  SEVERAL  CHARGES  ; 

28  MAY,  1794. 

MY  LORDS, — This  business,  which  has  so  long  employed  28  MAT  1794. 
the  public  councils  of  this  kingdom,  so  long  employed  the 
greatest  and  most  august  of  its  tribunals,  now  approaches  to 
a  close.  My  Lords,  I  confess  that,  in  this  critical  moment,  I 
feel  myself  oppressed  with  an  anxiety  that  no  words  can 
adequately  express ;  because  the  fruit  of  all  these  labours, 
the  result  of  all  these  inquiries,  the  final  event  of  the 
decision  of  this  great  tribunal,  is  to  determine,  not  only 
whether  all  our  labours  have  been  vain  and  fruitless,  but 
whether  we  have  abused  so  long  the  public  patience  of  our 
country — whether  we  have  so  long  oppressed  merit  instead 
of  avenging  crimes.  I  confess  I  tremble  when  I  consider 
the  judgment  which  is  now  going  to  be  passed,  not  on  the 
culprit  at  your  bar,  but  upon  the  House  of  Commons  itself, 
and  upon  the  public  justice  of  this  kingdom,  as  represented 
in  this  great  tribunal.  It  is  not  he  that  is  upon  his  trial,  it 
is  the  House  of  Commons  that  is  upon  its  trial ;  it  is  the 
British  nation  that  is  upon  its  trial,  before  all  other  nations  ; 
before  the  present  time,  and  before  a  long,  long,  posterity ! 

My  Lords,  at  this  moment,  therefore,  I  should  be  very 
much  ashamed  if  I  attempted  to  use  to  your  Lordships  any 
sort  of  rhetorical  blandishments  whatsoever.  If  I  were 
possessed  of  such  an  art,  or  if  I  had  a  disposition  towards 
it,  it  is  suitable  neither  to  the  body  that  I  represent,  to 
the  cause  which  I  sustain,  nor  to  the  dispositions  which  I 
individually  have  upon  such  an  occasion. 

My  Lords,  we  know  very  well  what  these  blandishments 
too  frequently  are.  We  know  that  they  are  used  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  tribunal  rather  to  the  person  than 
to  the  cause.  We  know  that  they  are  too  often  used  to 
reconcile  the  conscience  of  the  judge  to  the  violation  of  his 
duty.  \\e  know  that  they  are  too  often  used  in  great  and 
important  causes,  like  this  particularly,  to  reconcile  the 
great  and  powerful  factions  of  a  protected  criminal,  and  to 
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28MAY1794.  the  injury  of  those  who  have  suffered  by  his  crimes;  thus 
inducing  all  parties  to  separate  in  a  kind  of  good  humour,  as 
if  they  had  only  a  slight  quarrel  over  a  table  to  compromise. 
All  this  may  now  be  done,  at  the  expense  of  the  persons 
whose  cause  we  pretend  to  undertake.  It  is  intended  that 
we  should  all  part  with  the  most  perfect  complacency  and 
good  humour  to  one  another,  while  nations — whole  suffering 
nations — are  left  to  beat  the  empty  air  with  the  cries  of 
misery  and  despair.  Far,  therefore,  far  from  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  be  all  manner  of  real  vice ;  but  far,  far, 
ten  thousand  times  farther — as  far  as  from  pole  to  pole — from 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  be  the  whole  tribe  of  false, 
affected,  counterfeit,  hypocritical  virtues!  These  are  the 
things  which  are  ten  times  more  at  war  with  virtue — these 
are  the  things  which  are  ten  times  more  at  war  with  real 
duty  than  any  real  vice,  known  by  its  name  and  distinguished 
by  its  proper  character  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  told 
your  Lordships  that  we  have  come  here  on  account  of  some 
doubts  we  entertained,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner ;  that  we  should  rejoice  when 
his  defence,  and  when  your  Lordships'  judgment,  shall  have 
set  him  free,  and  shall  have  discovered  to  us  our  error ;  that 
we  should  mutually  congratulate  one  another  upon  this 
happy  discovery ;  and  that  the  Commons  and  the  Managers 
who  represent  them  here  will  be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  so 
happy  an  event  and  so  fortunate  a  discovery. 

Uncompro-  My  Lords,  far — far — far  from  it ! — far  from  us  be  that  false 
Se^onhe  candour  !  No ;  we  never  would,  nor  can  we  conceive  that 
prosecution.  we  should,  do  other  than  pass  from  this  bar  with  indignation, 
with  rage  and  despair,  if  the  House  of  Commons  should, 
upon  such  a  defence  as  has  here  been  made  against  such  a 
charge  as  they  have  produced — if  they  should  be  foiled, 
baffled  and  defeated,  in  it.  No,  my  Lords,  we  never  should 
forget  it.  A  long,  lasting,  deep,  bitter  memory  of  it  would 
sink  into  our  minds ;  for  we  have  not  come  here  to  you  in 
the  rash  heat  of  a  day,  with  that  fervour  which  sometimes 
prevails  in  popular  assemblies  and  frequently  misleads  them. 
No ;  if  we  have  been  guilty  of  error,  it  is  a  long,  deliberate 
error  ;  an  error  the  fruit  of  long,  laborious,  [inquiry]  ;  an 
error  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  procedure  in  Parliament,  before 
we  came  here,  the  most  minute,  most  circumstantial  and  most 
cautious,  that  ever  was  instituted.  For,  instead  of  coming, 
as  we  did  in  Lord  Strafford's  case  and  in  some  others,  voting 
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the  impeachment  and  bringing  it  up  on  the  same  day,  it  was  as  MAY  1794. 
voted  upon  a  general  sense  prevailing  in  the  House  con- 
cerning his  criminality.     We  undertook  it  after  an  examina-  History  of 
tion  which  began  in  the  year  1780,  which  produced  in  1782  peacbiment. 
a  body  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  almost  the  whole  of 
this  culprit's  conduct,  made  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land in  our  House,  and  carried  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  parties  in  it :  I  mean  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
now   one   of  his  Majesty's   principal  Secretaries  of   State, 
and  at  the  head  of  this  very  Indian  department. 

After  that,  when  this  Defendant  came  home,  we  re-insti- 
tuted our  inquiry  ;  we  instituted  it,  as  your  Lordships  and  as 
the  world  knows,  at  his  own  request,  made  to  us  by  his 
agent,  then  a  member  of  our  House.  V\"e  entered  into  it  at 
large.  Deliberately  we  moved  for  every  paper  which  could 
give  us  light  in  the  cause.  They  were  not  only  produced  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  as  is  rarely  the  case  with  grand 
juries,  but  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  produced  every  paper 
which  they  could  produce  for  his  justification.  We  called  all 
the  witnesses  which  could  enlighten  us  upon  the  subject ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  prisoner  likewise  called  all  the  witnesses 
which  could  possibly  give  any  light  in  his  favour  upon  the 
subject.  And,  after  all  these  long  deliberations,  we  referred 
it  to  a  committee  ;  and,  when  we  thought  it  had  gone 
through  that  committee,  and  thought  it  in  a  situation  to 
digest  [into]  these  Charges,  we  referred  them  to  another 
committee ;  and  the  result  of  these  two  committees  and 
that  long  examination  is  the  impeachment  now  at  your  bar. 

So  that,  if  we  are  defeated  here,  we  cannot  plead  for  our- 
selves that  we  have  done  this  from  a  sudden  gust  of  popular 
passion,  which  sometimes  agitates  and  sometimes  misleads 
the  most  grave  popular  assemblies  in  the  world.  No;  it  is 
[either]  the  fair  result  of  a  twenty-two  years'  deliberation 
that  we  bring  now  here  before  you,  [or]  it  is  just  and  true 
what  the  prisoner  says,  that  nothing  but  malice  in  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  could  possibly  produce  such  an 
accusation  as  the  fruit  of  such  an  inquiry.  We  admit  that 
we  are  at  issue  upon  the  point ;  and  we  are  now  before  your 
Lordships  to  determine  whether  this  criminal  has  abused  his 
power  in  India  for  fourteen  years,  or  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  has  abused  its  inquiries,  made  a  mock  of  its 
inquisitorial  capacity  and  turned  it  to  purposes  of  private 
malice  and  revenge,  or  whether  it  has  done  its  duty.  The 
question  is,  whether  he  was  fourteen  years  guilty  of  abuse 
in  India,  or  we  have  been  twenty -two  years  guilty  of  abuse 
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28  MAT^i794.  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Therefore,  we  arc  not  come  here 
to  compromise  matters  at  all.  We  do  admit  that  our  fame, 
our  honours,  nay,  the  very  being  of  the  inquisitorial  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  gone,  if  this  man  is  not  guilty. 
We  are  not  come  here  to  solve  a  problem,  but  to  call  for 
justice.  We  [assert]  that  he  was  guilty,  or  we  should  not 
have  brought  him  here.  For,  great  and  powerful  as  the  House 
of  Commons  is,  great  and  powerful  I  hope  it  always  will 
remain ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  introduction  of  forty 
millions  of  money  into  this  country,  the  fortunes  that  are 
made  and  pervade  every  part  of  this  kingdom,  that  do  not 
leave  a  single  parish  in  it  unoccupied  by  the  party  and  fac- 
tion of  the  Defendant,  which  he  has  made  by  the  oppression 
of  the  people  of  India — we  know  that  that  faction  itself  is 
too  great  for  the  House  of  Commons,  with  all  its  power  and 
reputation,  to  combat,  if  we  did  not  know  that  we  have 
brought  before  you  a  cause  which  nothing  can  resist.  There- 
fore we  must  beg  to  state  in  what  situation  this  cause  now 
stands  for  your  judgment. 

We  digested  that  immense  mass  of  criminality  into  twenty 
Charges,  which  we  laid  before  you.  This  immense  mass  of 
criminality,  my  Lords,  was  itself  taken  from  another  immense 
mass  of  criminality ;  and  whether  what  we  have  brought 
forward  or  what  we  have  left  is  the  worst,  I  assure  you  for 
one,  as  a  person  most  concerned  in  this  inquiry,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  determine.  After  we  had  brought  it  forward, 
finding  the  magnitude  of  the  cause — the  greatest  cause  for 
extent  that  ever  was  tried  before  any  human  tribunal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences — when  we  had 
brought  that  cause  before  you,  we  found,  in  the  course  of  it, 
from  whatever  causes ,  without  at  present  blaming  the  pri- 
soner, without  blaming  your  Lordships,  and  far  are  we 
from  imputing  blame  to  ourselves — but  whatever  the  causes 
were,  this  trial  was  like  to  be  protracted  to  an  unusual 
length.  The  Managers  for  the  Commons,  feeling  this,  went 
up  to  their  constituents,  to  desire  from  them  the  means  of 
reducing  it  into  a  compass  fitter  for  them  to  manage  and 
your  Lordships  to  judge.  When  they  had  done  so,  the 
second  selection  was  made  upon  the  principles  of  the  first. 
Not  upon  the  idea  that  what  we  left  could  be  less  sustained ; 
but  that,  when  it  was  necessary  we  should  make  a  selection, 
we  ought  to  make  it,  as  we  did,  upon  some  proper,  judicial 
and  prudential,  principles. 

The   principle   upon   which  we  made   the  selection  was 
this  : — we  chose  to  reduce  the  whole  to  four  Charges — to 
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four  great  heads  of  guilt  and  criminality.     Two,  namely,  23  MAT  1794. 
Benares  and  the  Begum's  Charge,  to  show  the  effects  ofGen^J~ 
open  violence,  injustice  and  wrong:  the  second  two  Charges  plan  of  the 

i  "  ..-1°  i  •   i      ii  •  impeach- 

to   show   the   corrupt   principles   upon  which  the   prisoner  ment. 

proceeded ;  one  as  showing  his  passive  corruption  in  re- 
ceiving a  bribe  and  corrupt  emolument ;  the  other  his 
active  corruption,  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  faction  to 
defend  his  passive  corruption,  and  the  forming  a  most  for- 
midable faction — as  in  truth  such  a  faction  he  did  form,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  There  is  hardly  any  one  act  of  his 
corruption  in  which  there  is  not  a  presumed  violence ;  nor 
any  act  of  his  violence  in  which  there  is  not  a  presumed 
corruption.  They  mix  with  one  another.  But  we  thought 
that  this  distribution  would  bring  before  you  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  his  government  better  than  anything  else ;  and  we 
were  convinced  that  if,  upon  these  four  great  heads  of  charge, 
your  Lordships  did  not  find  him  guilty,  there  was  no  one 
thing  which  could  be  added  to  it  that  could  persuade  you  so 
to  do. 

In  this  way  the  matter  comes  now  before  your  Lordships. 
I  shall  avoid  treading  over  the  same  ground  which  has 
been  trod  with  such  extraordinary  abilities  by  my  brother 
Managers — of  which  I  shall  say  nothing  at  all  but  that 
the  cause  was  supported  with  abilities  equal  to  it  :  no 
abilities  are  beyond  it  But,  my  Lords,  when  it  comes  to 
me  now  to  speak,  if  I  was  to  speak  of  apologies  for  myself 
perhaps  I  could  make  none  at  all.  My  own  abilities,  as 
weighed  with  the  cause,  ought  to  have  left  me  out  of  it :  but 
I  have  a  duty  which  supersedes  every  personal  consideration, 
that  is,  my  obedience  to  the  House  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  a  member ;  which  is  all  the  apology  I  shall 
make.  We  are  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  and  we 
cannot  make  apologies.  I  can  make  none  for  my  obedience : 
they  want  none  for  their  commands.  They  gave  me  this 
office,  not  from  any  confidence  in  my  ability,  but  in  con- 
fidence of  the  abilities  of  those  who  were  to  assist  me,  and  in 
confidence  of  zeal,  which  oftentimes  supplies  the  want  of 
great  abilities. 

In  considering  everything  relative  to  the  prisoner  here 
and  to  his  defence,  I  find  that  it  resolves  itself  into  four 
heads  : — 

First,    his  demeanour  in   his   defence ;    upon   which   we  Heads  of 
shall  make   some  observations.     Next,  the  principles  of  his  the  Char&e- 
defence.     Then,  the  means  of  his  defence ;  and  then,  the 
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as  MAT  1794.  testimonies  which  he  brings  in  order  to  fortify  those 
means,  to  support  those  principles,  and  to  justify  that 
demeanour. 

ofth^D^11  My  Lords,  as  to  his  demeanour,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
fendant.  who  have  examined  long  and  compared  carefully  all  the 
conduct  of  prisoners  before  this  high  tribunal,  from  the 
moment  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  appeared  before  it  until 
my  Lord  Macclesfield  appeared  before  it — from  persons 
of  dignity,  my  Lord  Bacon,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  the  smugglers  who  were  impeached 
before  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  King  William — I  will 
venture  to  say  that,  through  that  whole  line  of  Parlia- 
mentary proceeding,  from  that  day  to  this,  anything  similar 
to  the  demeanour  of  the  prisoner  was  never  seen,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  Parliamentary  trials  down  to 
this  day.  What  it  is  that  could  have  encouraged  him  to 
that  demeanour  your  Lordships  will,  when  you  begin 
seriously  to  reflect  upon  this  matter,  consider. 

God  forbid  that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  should 
wish,  or  even  that  they  should  bear,  that  any  prisoner  should 
be  circumscribed  in  the  means  or  enervated  in  the  vigour  of 
his  defence  !  God  forbid  that  such  a  thing  should  appear  to 
be  desired  by  anybody  in  this  British  tribunal !  But,  my 
Lords,  there  is  a  behaviour  which  indicates  a  want  of  sense, 
a  want  of  decorum,  a  want  of  attention  to  the  local  situation 
of  human  affairs — a  demeanour  which  indicates,  not  the 
firmness  of  conscious  innocence,  but  the  hardened  audacity 
of  long,  habitual,  desperate,  insolent,  guilt.  My  Lords, 
there  is  a  nobleness  in  modesty  :  there  is  something  in 
insolence  that  is  always  base  and  servile.  A  man  who  is 
under  the  accusation  of  his  country  is  under  a  very  great 
misfortune.  Though  his  innocence  may  appear  and  shine 
out  like  the  sun,  yet  for  the  moment  it  is  under  a  cloud ; 
his  honour  is  in  abeyance  ;  his  estimation  is  suspended ; 
he  stands,  as  it  were,  a  doubtful  person  in  the  eyes  of  all 
human  society.  And,  in  that  situation,  not,  undoubtedly,  a 
timid,  not  an  abject,  but  a  modest  behaviour  becomes  such 
a  person. 

Demeanour       Among  the  Romans,  who  were  a  nation  that  understood 

persons*       the  decorum  of  life  as  well  as  we,  though  the  persons  there 

Romans!10    accused  must  be,  by  the  nature  of  their  constitutions,  accused 

by  mere  private  accusers,  yet  they  considered  themselves  in 

that  situation  that  the  moment  such  a  person  was  accused  he 

immediately  assumed  mourning.     He  was  a  [sordidatus],  as 
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they  call  it.    And  that  rule  and  that  decent  usage  continued  28  MAY  1794. 

on  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  till  this  very  time.    No  man 

was  ever  brought  before  your  Lordships  that  did  not  carry 

the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  demeanour  of  modesty,  of 

fear,  of  apprehension,  of  a  sense  of  his  situation,  of  a  sense  of 

our  accusation,  and  a  sense  of  your  Lordships'  dignity. 

My  Lords,  these,  however,  are  but  outward  things. 
They  are,  as  Hamlet  says,  "  actions  that  a  man  might  play." 
But,  my  Lords,  this  prisoner  has  gone  a  great  deal  further. 
He  has,  instead  of  defending  himself,  cast  out  a  recriminatory  Recrimina- 
accusation  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  considered  onThe  part" 
himself,  not  as  a  person  under  the  condemnation  of  his  coun-  "'j^1" Hast 
try,  suspended,  before  he  knows  that  that  condemnation 
shall  receive  your  verdict,  and  whether  you  shall  join  it  or 
no;  but,  my  Lords,  he  considers  himself  like  the  suffering- 
heroes  of  antiquity.  Joining  with  them  he  accuses  his 
country  of  the  blackest  ingratitude,  of  the  basest  motives,  of 
the  most  abominable  oppression,  not  only  of  an  innocent  but 
of  a  most  meritorious  individual,  who  in  your  and  in  our 
service  has  sacrificed  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  even  suffered 
his  fame  and  character  to  be  called  in  doubt,  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other.  And  that  he  has  said  so,  I  must 
confess  I  could  hardly  have  believed,  or  that  any  man  could 
so  comport  himself  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  if  I  had  not  heard  it 
with  my  ears,  and  afterwards  reflected  both  upon  his  language 
and  that  of  his  Counsel.  After  stating  the  wonderful  things  Alleged  in- 
that  he  did  for  us,  he  says, — "  I  maintained  the  wars  which  oFtheUd< 
were  of  your  formation  or  of  that  of  others,  not  of  mine.  I  Commons- 
won  one  member  of  the  great  Indian  confederacy  from  it  by 
an  act  of  seasonable  restitution.  With  another  I  maintained 
a  secret  intercourse  and  converted  him  into  a  friend.  A 
third  I  drew  off  by  diversion  and  negotiation,  and  employed 
him  as  the  instrument  of  peace.  With  the  rest,  when  you 
cried  out  for  peace  and  your  cries  were  heard  by  those  who 
were  the  objects  of  it,  I  resisted  this,  as  I  did  every  other 
species  of  counteraction,  by  rising  in  my  demands,  and  I  ac- 
complished a  peace — a  lasting  and,  I  hope,  an  everlasting 
peace  with  one  great  state  ;  and  I  afforded  the  efficient 
means  by  which  a  peace,  if  not  so  durable  more  seasonable 
at  least,  was  accomplished  with  another.  I  gave  you  all ; 
and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation,  disgrace,  and 
a  life  of  impeachment ! " 

Comparing  our  conduct  with  that  of  the  people  of  India, 
he  says, — "  They  manifested  a  generosity  of  which  we  have 
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28  MAT  1794.  no  example  in  the  European  world.  Their  conduct  was  the 
effect  of  their  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  they  had 
received  from  my  administration. — My  Lords,  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  of  my  own  countrymen  !  " 

My  Lords,  here  then  we  have  before  you  the  prisoner  in 
his  demeanour  not  defending  himself,  but  recriminating  upon 
his  country ;  charging  them  with  perfidy,  ingratitude,  op- 
pression, and  making  a  comparison  with  the  banyas  of 
India,  to  whom  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain.  My  Lords,  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  what 
shall  we  say  to  this  demeanour  ?  My  Lords,  with  regard  to 
this  charge  of  using  him  with  ingratitude  there  are  two 
points  to  be  considered:  first,  the  charge  of  ingratitude, 
which  supposes  great  services  to  have  been  rendered;  the 
other  innocence,  which  is  an  answer  to  great  crimes  that  are 
charged. 

My  Lords,  as  to  the  great  services,  they  cannot,  they  have 
not,  come  in  evidence  before  you.  If  you  have  received 
them,  you  have  received  them  obliquely.  You  have  received 
them  only  from  the  prisoner,  to  prove  to  you  that  there  were 
great  distresses  and  great  calamities  in  India  during  his 
government,  upon  which  he  attempted  to  justify  obliquely 
the  imputation  of  corruption  that  was  charged  upon  him ; 
so  that  you  have  not  properly  in  issue  these  services.  And 
if  you  have  received  them  directly  from  him,  as  a  matter  of 
recriminatory  charge  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  you  have 
not  suffered  the  House  of  Commons  to  examine  into  the 
validity  and  merit  of  this  plea  ;  so  that,  upon  this  recrimi- 
natory charge,  which  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
demeanour  of  this  prisoner,  the  House  of  Commons  have  not 
been  heard  and  cannot  be  heard  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  claim 
and  demand  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
that  that  part  of  the  recriminatory  charge — whether  you 
take  it  as  a  matter  to  render  odious  the  conduct  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  or  whether  you  take  it  in  mitig- 
ation of  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  to  prove  that  he  could  not 
be  guilty  of  those  crimes,  and  as  a  presumption  in  his  favour 
that  so  virtuous  a  servant  never  could  be  guilty  of  the  crimes 
with  which  we  charge  him — in  whichever  of  these  two 
lights  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  this  matter,  I  say,  you 
have  it  not  before  you,  and,  therefore,  must  expunge  it 
from  your  thoughts  and  separate  it  entirely  from  your  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  not  that  1  shall  not  come  afterwards  to  say  a  few 
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words  upon  this  subject,  to  remove  extraneous  impressions  23  MAT  1794. 
from  your  minds  ;  for,  knowing  that  your  Lordships  are  the  Necessity  of 
best  judges,  as  I  do  and  ought  to  presume,  yet  I  cannot  say  fe 
that  you  are  not  men,  and  that,  a  great  deal  of  matter,  how-  su 
ever  irrelevant  in  our  judgment,  being  applied  to  your  minds, 
it  does  become  us  to  take  some  notice  of  it.  If  we  take 
notice  of  such  a  thing,  it  is  [not  in  the  way  of  argument, 
but  with  a  view  by  one  sort  of]*  prejudice  to  destroy  another 
prejudice.  If  there  is  anything  in  evidence  which  destroys 
it,  we  shall  recur  to  that  evidence.  If  there  is  nothing  to 
destroy  it  but  in  argument,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  that 
argument  ;  and  if  we  support  that  argument  by  authority 
and  by  documents  [not  in  your  Lordships'  Minutes],*  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  less  argument  because  it  is  so  supported. 

After  stating  this  recriminatory  charge  of  injustice  upon 
us,  there  is  another  part  of  his  demeanour  which  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  to  your  Lordships  ;  that  is,  that  we  have  not  only 
oppressed  him  with  unjust  charges  —  which  is  a  matter  for 
your  Lordships  to  judge,  and  is  now  the  point  in  issue  be- 
tween us  —  but  he  has  accused  us,  that,  instead  of  attacking  unjustifl- 
him  by  fair  judicial  modes  of  proceeding,  by  stating  clearly 


and  plainly  crimes,  by  proving  those  crimes  and  showing  the  ?itted(rto  the 
necessary  result  of  them,  we  have  oppressed  him  with  all 
sorts  of  foul  and  abusive  language  ;  so  much  so,  that  every 
part  of  our  proceeding  has,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  more 
the  appearance  of  private  revenge  than  of  public  justice. 

My  Lords,  this  is  his  demeanour,  accusing  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain.  My  Lords,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
are  a  rustic  people  ;  a  tone  of  rusticity  is  the  proper  accent 
of  those  whom  we  represent.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  urbanity  and  politeness  of  extortion  and  oppression.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  sentimental  delicacies  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  My  Lords,  we  speak  the  language  of  truth,  and 
we  speak  it  in  the  plain  language  in  which  truth  ought  to 
be  spoken.  My  Lords,  with  regard  to  this  business,  if  we  Responsi- 
were  to  answer  for  anything  we  do,  we  must  answer  to  that  Managers1?6 
body  we  represent,  and  that  hears  us  ;  we  owe  no  apology 
in  the  world  but  to  them.  But,  my  Lords,  when  we  have 
been  thus  accused  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  when  we  have 
been  thus  accused  by  his  Counsel  before  your  Lordships, 
when  we  know  that  this  is  circulated  in  every  paper,  and 
when  we  know  it  is  circulated  in  every  circle  of  ladies  and 
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as  MATJ794.  others  of  this  kingdom,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  king- 
dom which  has  not  rung  with  the  recriminatory  accusation 
against  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  it  does  not  become 
us  to  make  our  defence — we  should  betray  our  cause  if  we 
did — but  it  does  become  us,  when  the  public  judgment, 
which  does  very  often  prevent  judgment,  that  very  often  does 
take  away  the  effects  of  it,  and  that  does  enervate  it  more 
or  less — when  that  judgment  is  like  to  be  misled,  then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  give 
a  more  proper  tone  and  a  juster  way  of  thinking  to  the 
public  upon  such  an  occasion. 

Vindication       ]yjv  Lords,  when  ignorance  and  corruption  have  usurped 

of  the  ex-  J  >       \.    •       e       •  j      c      •   .          •  ^ 

pressions  the  professor  s  chair  ot  science  and  or  virtue,  in  such  a  case 
b™the>e  it  is  high  time  for  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  speak 
Managers.  QU^  ^y"e  ]jnow  that  the  doctrines  of  folly  are  of  great  use  to 
the  professors  of  vice.  We  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  age,  and  one  of  the  means  of 
protecting  its  corruption  and  its  degeneracy,  to  give  soft  emo- 
lient  names  to  vices  and  to  crimes.  We  know  that  the  world 
is  very  much  influenced  by  names.  We  know  that  terms  are 
the  representatives  of  sentiments,  and  that,  when  persons  in 
the  seat  of  a  censorial  magistracy  use  compromising  expres- 
sions of  vices  and  of  crimes,  when  they  express  no  horror  at  the 
crime,  and  when  they  express  no  indignation  at  the  criminal, 
it  gives  a  just  ground  to  presume  that  they  do  not  believe 
him  guilty,  or  that  they  themselves  are  in  treaty  in  order  that 
they  should  themselves,  some  time  or  other,  assume  that  power 
which  they  blame  in  another ;  that  there  is  only  a  rivalship 
in  guilt  between  them  ;  and  that,  if  they  can  once  remove  the 
criminal,  every  one  of  them  may  hope  sometime  to  share 
that  power  to  the  abuse  of  which  they  are  so  tender. 

Therefore,  to  remove  such  an  imputation  upon  us,  we  say, 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  are  not  to  be  instructed  in 
the  language  which  they  ought  to  hold  by  the  gentlemen 
who  have  made  profitable  studies  in  the  academies  of  Benares 
and  of  Oude.  We  know  how  we  are  to  express  a  just  indig- 
nation against  the  rude,  insolent  and  culpable,  criminals  of 
the  East.  We  tread  in  the  steps  of  our  ancestors  in  what 
we  do,  and  we  use  the  language  which  our  ancestors  have 
used.  Your  Lordships  well  know,  for  you  must  be  con- 
versant in  this  kind  of  reading,  that  you  had  one  of  the 
greatest  men  within  the  country,  that  you  had  one  of  the 
case  of  Lord  greatest  men  of  the  law,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
leidcles"  state,  a  peer  of  your  own  body,  Lord  Macclesfield,  before 
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you.  Yet,  my  Lords,  that  peer  did  but  just  modestly  28  MAT  1794. 
hint  a  disapprobation  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Managers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons  against 
him,  and  consider  something  in  them  as  hard,  and  the 
Managers  did  think  themselves  bound  seriatim,  one  after 
another,  to  express  the  utmost  indignation  at  it,  in  the 
harshest  language  that  could  be  used  against  that  man  and 
that  criminal,  for  no  greater  offence  than  that.  Why  did 
they  do  so?  They  knew  it  was  the  language  that  became 
them.  They  lived  in  an  age  in  which  politeness  was  as  well 
understood  and  as  much  cultivated  as  it  is  at  present ;  but 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  were  resolved  to 
use  no  language  but  what  their  ancestors  had  used,  and  to 
suffer  no  insolence  which  their  ancestors  would  not  have  suf- 
fered. We  tread  in  their  steps  :  we  pursue  their  methods :  we 
learn  from  them,  and  shall  never  learn  at  any  other  school. 

We  know  from  history  and  from  the  records  of  this  House  Caseof  Lord 
that  Lord  Bacon  has  been  before  your  Lordships.  We 
know  that,  when  Lord  Verulam's  name  is  mentioned,  every- 
thing of  genius  the  most  profound,  everything  of  literature 
the  most  extensive,  everything  of  discovery  the  most  pene- 
trating and  researching,  everything  of  observation  on  human 
life  the  most  distinguishing  and  exquisite — all  these  you 
mention  when  you  mention  Lord  Bacon.  Yet,  when  he  was 
brought  here  before  your  Lordships  by  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  for  having  received  presents,  what  was  his 
demeanour  ?  Did  he  require  his  Counsel,  who  acted  under  his 
orders,  not  "  to  let  down  the  dignity  of  his  defence  ? "  No. 
That  Lord  Bacon,  whose  least  distinction  was,  that  he  was  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  a  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  [and 
the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,]*  how  did  he  behave  himself? 
Like  a  man  who  knew  himself;  who  was  conscious  of  merits 
of  the  highest  kind ;  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  fallen 
and  lapsed.  The  House  of  Commons  did  not  spare  him. 
They  brought  him  here.  They  found  spots  in  that  sun.  And 
what  was  his  behaviour  ?  That  of  contrition,  that  of  humility, 
that  of  repentance,  that  which  belongs  to  the  greatest 
men  lapsed  and  fallen  in  human  infirmity  and  error.  What 
was  your  Lordships'  conduct  towards  him  ?  You  fined  him 
40,000/., notwithstanding  all  those  merits;  notwithstanding  his 
humility ;  notwithstanding  his  contrition ;  notwithstanding 
the  decorum  of  his  behaviour,  so  well  suited  to  a  man  under 
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as  MAT  1794.  the  prosecution  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
Peers  of  Great  Britain.  You  fined  him  40,0007. — a  sum  fully 
equal  to  100,OOOZ.  now.  You  imprisoned  him  during  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  disqualified  him  for  ever  from  having 
a  seat  in  this  House  and  any  office  in  this  kingdom.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Commons  behaved  formerly,  in  which 
your  Lordships  acted  formerly,  when  no  culprit  at  this  bar 
dared  to  hurl  a  recriminatory  accusation  against  them,  or 
dared  to  censure  the  language  in  which  they  expressed  their 
indignation  at  his  crimes. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  following  those  examples, 
fortified  by  them,  knowing  no  other  rule,  knowing  no  com- 
promise with  guilt  either  in  act  or  in  language,  have  continued, 

Further  jus-  and  do  not  disclaim  one  word  that  they  have  said.     My 
he  terms  of  Lords,  they  have  used  no  abusive  and  illiberal  expressions. 

app°i?e(F  to    Far  be  it  from  them !    I  have  used,  and  will  use  again,  those 

iugsHast"  expressions  that  are  proper  to  convey  guilt.  After  describing 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  we  describe  the  magnitude  of  the 
criminal.  We  have  stated  him  not  only  to  be  a  public 
robber  himself,  but  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  system 
of  robbery  ;  that  he  was  the  captain-general  of  the  gang 
under  which  the  whole  was  arrayed,  disciplined  and  paid. 
That  is  what  we  offered  to  prove  to  you,  what  in  part  we 
have  proved  to  you,  and  the  whole  of  which,  1  believe, 
we  could  prove.  And,  in  a  direct  criminal  charge  describing 
a  criminal  of  great  magnitude,  we  don't  abate  in  the  least,  as 
we  are  unacquainted  with  compromises  with  vice. 

Whenever  we  describe  a  man  who  has  abused  his  power 
by  violence  and  wrong,  we  call  the  thing  tyranny,  and  the 
man  a  tyrant.  When  a  man  takes  by  violence  money  that 
does  not  belong  to  him,  we  call  the  thing  a  robbery,  and  the 
man  a  robber.  When  he  takes  money  clandestinely  that 
does  not  belong  to  him,  we  call  the  thing  a  theft,  and  him  a 
thief.  When  a  man  by  forged  papers  takes  money  that  does 
not  belong  to  him,  we  call  it  a  forgery.  When  a  man 
produces  false  papers  to  charge  his  employers  with  money 
which  he  converts  to  his  OAvn  account,  we  call  it  a  breach  of 
trust.  When  a  man  promises  a  great  native  of  the  country 
his  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  having  received  the  money 
refuses  to  give  his  bond,  using  his  power  to  justify  his  wrong, 
then  we  call  him  a  cheat,  a  sharper  and  a  swindler.  We  have 
used  such  names  ;  we  use  them  all :  and  all  these  crimes,  with 
all  these  names,  we  apply  to  the  prisoner ;  and  we  are  sorry 
that  the  English  language  does  not  afford  us  adequate  terms 
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to  convey  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  greatness,  the  28  MAY  1794. 
multitude  and  the  enormity,  of  his  crimes. 

Then  how  comes  it  that  we  should  be  blamed  in  general  £ha^a<£ 
for  taking  this  course  ?     Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  we  probation  of 

n      -v       •  £        '  A.  the  course 

are  actuated  by  revenge  ?  I  give  two  reasons  tor  it — cor-  pursued  by 
ruption  and  ignorance.  Corruption,  because  you  know,  and  ge-risMana~ 
we  all  know — it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  it  is  a  matter  corruption, 
that  is  not  below  proof,  it  is  above  proof  and  supersedes 
all  proof — that  thousands  of  fortunes  have  been  made,  and 
therefore  thousands  of  tongues  have  been  employed  to 
justify  the  means  by  which  these  fortunes  have  been  made. 
When  they  cannot  deny  the  facts,  then  they  attack  the 
accusers ;  they  attack  their  conduct ;  they  attack  their 
persons ;  they  attack  their  language  in  every  way  whatever. 
I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  not  think,  after  all  you  have 
heard,  and  I  have  heard  even  this  day,  by  a  libel  sent  to 
me  just  before  I  entered  into  this  Court  * — and  every  one 
knows  from  what  quarter  it  comes — that  I  should  be  silent 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  The  next  cause  is  ignorance,  ignorance. 
The  ignorance  is,  that  people  confound  that  language  and 
that  mode  of  proceeding  which  belong  to  private  society 
Avith  what  belongs  to  a  great  judicial  situation.  A  man 
who  uses  the  high  criminatory  tone  which  ought  to  be  used 
upon  great  crimes  and  great  offences  in  great  places,  when 
he  attempts  to  disturb  private  society  in  that  tone  trespasses 
upon  the  laws  of  society  ;  because  the  society  is  not  met  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  it  only  introduces  heat  and 
anger  when  there  is  no  method  of  settling  the  matter. 
Accordingly,  in  such  society,  every  one  knows  that  palliating 
names  are  given  to  vices.  Every  one  knows  that  a  lady 
who  is  guilty  of  adultery  is  commonly  called  gallant. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  gentleman  who  is  guilty  of  adultery 
is  commonly  called  a  man  of  good  fortune,  sometimes  in 
French  and  sometimes  in  English.  But  would  that  be  the 
tone  which  would  become  a  person  in  a  Court  calling  those 
people  to  an  account  for  that  horrible  crime  which  destroys 
the  basis  of  human  society  ?  No :  this  is  not  the  way  of 
proceeding.  It  is  from  a  sense  of  duty  that  we  use  this 
language ;  though  we  are  criminated  by  persons  who  suppose 
we  are  not  actuated  by  justice,  but  by  a  sense  of  revenge. 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  we  are  accused  of  revenge,  imputation 
and  how  comes  it  that  we  do  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  ]te£genof 

reveille. 

*  The  libel  referred  to  is  "  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  report  the  Causes  of  the  Delay  in  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Esq."  Printed  for  Debrett,  1794. 
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an  end  to  that  accusation?  Why,  my  Lords,  because  we 
would  be  thought  to  know  our  duty,  and  because  we  would 
have  all  the  world  know  we  are  resolved  to  perform  it. 
The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  that  has  moulded  up 
revenge  into  the  form  and  constitution  of  man.  He  that 
has  made  us  what  we  are  has  made  us  at  once  resentful  and 
reasonable.  Instinct  tells  a  man  that  he  ought  to  revenge 
his  wrong  ;  reason  tells  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be  judge 
in  his  own  cause.  From  that  moment,  revenge  passes  from 
the  private  to  the  public  hand ;  but  in  being  transferred  it 
is  far  from  extinguished.  My  Lords,  it  is  transferred  into 
the  hand  that,  feeling  as  he  feels,  is  in  a  condition  to  reason 
better  than  he  reasons.  My  Lords,  the  danger  is  that 
revenge  in  the  private  hand  should  be  carried  too  far — 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  justice.  That  is  the 
danger,  when  revenge  is  in  the  hands  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor. But  when  revenge  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
and  delegate  of  justice,  the  danger  is  that  he  will  not  feel 
enough  upon  such  an  occasion ;  that  he  will  be  cold  and 
languid  in  it.  Therefore,  those  who  are  properly  taught, 
who  are  taught  as  they  ought  to  be,  tremble  at  the  first 
emotion  of  anger  and  revenge  in  their  own  minds  for  their 
own  [wrongs] ;  but  they  are  taught  to  give  the  loosest  rein 
that  is  possible  to  every  symptom  of  anger,  of  revenge  and 
indignation,  in  that  secondary  way,  whenever  their  parents, 
their  friends,  their  country,  or  their  brethren  of  the  common 
community  of  mankind,  are  attacked.  These  are  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Bacon,  as  I  said  just  now,  has  very  well  said  that 
"  revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice."  And  without  that  wild 
and  austere  stock  you  could  have  no  justice  at  all.  But  when 
a  mitigated  stock,  but  of  a  high  nature  and  quality,  is  grafted 
upon  it,  then  it  submits  to  culture,  then  it  yields  all  the 
charming  fruits  of  justice,  then  it  bears  fruits  and  flowers, 
sweet  to  the  world  and  grateful  to  society.  [The  fruit  of]  * 
that  wild  stock  is  revenge,  regulated  but  not  extinguished — 
transferred  from  the  suffering  party  to  the  communion  and 
sympathy  of  mankind.  This  is  the  revenge  which  we  feel, 
and  which  we  would  be  sorry  that  all  the  false,  idle,  girlish, 
novel-like,  morality  of  the  world  should  extinguish  in  the 
breasts  of  us,  who  have  a  great  public  trust  to  maintain. 

This  sympathetic  revenge,  which  is  condemned  by  these 
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people  with  all  its  concomitants — the  act  and  the  language — 
has  hitherto  been  considered  so  far  from  a  vice  that  it  has 
been  regarded  as  the  test  of  heroic  virtues :  and  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  will  cultivate  every  one  of  them.  And  do 
your  Lordships  really  think  that  for  twenty -two  years  we 
should  have  borne  what  we  have  borne,  that  we  should  have 
exposed  ourselves  to  what  we  have  exposed  ourselves,  that 
we  should  have  suffered  so  many  labours,  and  that  we  should 
— what  is  ten  times  worse  to  an  ingenuous  mind — be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  poisoned  fangs  and  hissing  tongues  of  hydra 
calumny,  that  we  should  be  resolved  to  be  in  that  fire  so  many 
years,  unless  warmed  with  some  strong,  generous,  perennial, 
fire,  which  burns  in  the  temple  of  nature  against  the  very 
crimes  which  attack  that  nature,  and  whose  rights  we  are 
bound  to  maintain  ?  Accordingly,  we  declare  we  shall  never 
relax,  but  continue  to  prosecute  such  crimes  and  criminals 
by  every  vehemence  of  language  and  every  vehement  act, 
until  the  proud  heads  of  haughtiness,  disdain,  tyranny  and 
corruption,  are  trampled  under  the  feet  of  your  Lordships' 
justice.  We  call  upon  your  Lordships  to  join  us  in  this. 
We  have  no  doubt  you  will  join  us  in  this  ;  that  you  will 
feel  the  same  sympathy  that  we  feel.  But  if  not,  here,  in 
this  place,  in  the  presence  of  this  House,  in  the  presence  of 
this  auditory,  in  the  presence  of  this  country,  in  the  presence 
of  my  Creator,  I,  for  myself  and  for  others,  make  this  deli- 
berate determination,  I  nuncupate  this  solemn  and  serious 
vow — that  we  do  glow  with  an  immortal  hatred  against  all 
this  corruption.  And  I  am  sure,  if — what  heart  cannot  bear 
to  think  nor  mouth  to  utter — your  Lordships  will  not  join 
with  us,  methods  will  be  taken  that  must  roll  every  one  who 
identifies  himself  with  such  crimes,  by  declaring  that  they 
are  no  crimes  at  all,  in  the  filth  and  pollution  of  Indian 
guilt,  from  generation  to  generation.  Let  those  who  act 
with  me  upon  this  occasion  join  with  me  in  this  vow  ;  if 
not,  I  have  it  all  to  myself. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  said  what  I  think  it  necessary  to 
say,  to  instruct  the  public  not  to  defend  ourselves ;  to  in- 
struct the  public  upon  the  principles  which  have  made  the 
House  of  Commons  persevere  with  a  generous  warmth,  with 
a  feeling  sympathy,  in  this  business,  and  to  use  the  language 
of  indignation  which  nature  prompts,,  when  great  crimes  are 
before  them,  when  they  are  felt  as  they  ought  to  be  in  such 
a  case.  Having  said  this,  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  that  part 
of  the  demeanour,  except  that  we  are  supposed  to  have  used 
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Case  of  he  was  called,  not  by  the  Commons,  but  by  a  certain  person 
Su-  Baiter  of  a  learned  profession,  "  a  spider  of  hell."  My  Lords, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  a  great  soldier,  a  great  mariner,  and 
one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age.  To  call  him  a  spider  of 
hell,  was  a  thing,  not  only  indecent  in  itself,  but  perfectly 
foolish,  perfectly  inapplicable,  and  fit  only  for  the  pedantic  elo- 
quence of  the  person  who  used  it.  But  if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  a  person  who  had  used  an  infinite  deal  of  fraud  and  pre- 
varication, if  he  had  picked  [up  other  men's]  *  money,  privately 
and  clandestinely,  wherever  he  found  it,  if  he  had  covered  it  by 
false  bonds,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  cover  it  by  all  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law — if  that  had  been  the  character  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  my  Lord  Coke  would  have  trespassed  a 
great  deal  more  against  decorum  than  against  the  propriety 
of  similitude  and  metaphor,  if  he  had  called  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  a  spider  of  hell.  We  use  no  such  language.  The 
language  we  use  is  high  criminatory  language,  which  we 
prove  the  criminal  at  your  bar  to  deserve,  and  that  is  all. 
Charge  I  am  to  state  his  other  recriminatory  charge  against  us, 

Managers  of  which  is  delay.  Of  this  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  business 
before  you  is  of  immense  magnitude.  The  prisoner  himself 
says,  that  all  the  acts  of  his  life  are  committed  in  it.  With 
a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  that  business,  we  knew  that  it 
could  not  be  short  to  us,  nor  short  to  your  Lordships.  But 
when  we  are  called,  as  we  have  been  daily  called,  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  prisoner  upon  that  delay,  my  Lords,  we 
must  tell  you  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  him  at  all. 
Rejecting,  as  we  did  before,  all  false,  spurious  and  hypo- 
critical, virtues,  we  hold  it  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  to 
bestow  upon  the  oppressors  that  pity  which  belongs  to  the 
persons  that  are  oppressed.  People  that  are  oppressed,  people 
that  are  wronged,  people  that  are  robbed,  people  that  are 
despoiled,  have  no  other  remedy  but  the  sympathies  of 
mankind ;  and  when  these  sympathies  are  suffered  to  be 
debauched,  when  they  are  carried  from  the  sufferer  to  the 
person  that  injures,  then  we  commit  a  robbery  still  greater 
than  the  robbery  that  is  committed  by  the  other  person.  We 
do  think  this  process  is  too  long.  We  lament  it  in  every 
sense  in  which  it  can  be  lamented.  But  we  lament  that 
the  Begums  were  so  long  without  having  a  just  punish- 
ment [inflicted  upon  their  spoiler].*  We  lament  that 
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Cheyt   Sing   has    been  so    long    a   wanderer,  without   the  28  MAY  1794. 
man  who  has  driven  him  from  his  dominions  being  punished. 
We  are  sorry  that  Kobkissin  is  so  long  as  fourteen  years 
cheated  out  of  his  money.     These  are  our  sympathies. 

But^there  are  matters  of  fact  charged  here.  I  am  to  put 
your  Lordships  in  mind  of  it,  and  I  mention  it  with  a  desire 
and  claim  that  your  Lordships  will  look  into  it.  On  the  9th 
of  February  1789,  after  complaining  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  prisoner  complains,  he  proceeds — I  will  save  your  Lord- 
ships' time  and  our  own  time,  by  not  making  observations  on 
anything  but  what  comes  directly  to  the  particular  fact  in 
this  petition — he  states  in  this,  that  a  great  number  of  his  Departure 
witnesses  were  obliged  to  go  to  India,  by  which  he  lost  the  land  ofDg 
benefit  of  their  testimony ;  that  a  great  number  of  your 
Lordships'  body  were  dead,  by  which  he  lost  the  benefit  of  J**™0 
your  judgment  As  to  the  hand  of  God,  if  a  plague  was  to  p^bd 
sweep  away,  as  it  might  sweep — as  it  does — without  dis-  $ ti^T 
crimination  and  distinction,  many  of  your  Lordships,  the  body 
always  remains  entire ;  the  evidence  before  you  is  the  same, 
and  the  judgment  is  the  same. 

But,  with  regard  to  his  witnesses,  I  must  beg  to  remind 
your  Lordships  of  one  extraordinary  fact.  This  prisoner 
has  sent  to  India  and  has  obtained,  not  testimonies,  but  tes- 
timonials concerning  his  general  good  behaviour ;  and  yet  he  Omission  on 

f.     ,   ,fe  .      T     ,.     ',  *        .       the  part  of 

has  never  once  applied  to  any  one  man  in  India,  by  commis-  Mr.  Hast- 
sion  or  otherwise,  to  falsify  any  one  fact  that  is  charged  upon  kp^i^for 
him  ; — not  one  !  And  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  look  at  the  ^^india. 
testimonials — to  observe  that  his  trial  began  in  1788  and  has 
continued  to  this  time ;  and,  during  all  that  period,  in  which 
he  complains  of  want  of  witnesses,  he  has  not  attempted  to 
supply  it  by  the  testimony  of  any  one  man  in  India;  but, 
instead  of  testimonies  to  facts,  he  calls  for  certificates  to  his 
character;  and,  therefore,  that  part  of  his  petition  stating 
this  wrong  and  injury  which  he  suffers  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  is  totally  false  and  groundless  ;  for  if  he 
had  any  such  witnesses  to  examine,  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  examine  them.  If  he  had  desired  a  commission  to  examine 
them,  a  commission  would  have  been  granted.  If,  without  any 
commission,  he  had  brought  any  affidavit  or  regularly  recorded 
testimony,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  would  never  have 
rejected  it,  even  though  they  could  not  have  cross-examined  it. 

Another  complaint  is,  that  many  of  his  witnesses  he  could  Readiness 

^1         ,  •  TT--  -IT  .,1  f    i-     oiithepart 

not  use  at  the  time.       >Ve  were  willing  that   any  ot   his  of  the 
witnesses  should  be  examined  at  any  time  most  convenient  fa 
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28  MAT1794.  to  himself.  We  heard  an  account  that  Colonel  Polio  had 
stayed  till  the  day  when  he  was  to  have  been  examined,  and 
was  tnen  gone-  ^he  Commons  have  not  hindered  the  pri- 
soner from  having  his  testimony  ;  and  no  delay  in  the  trial 
has  hindered  him  from  producing  such  witnesses.  If  many  of 
the  witnesses  are  gone  to  India  during  the  course  of  this  trial, 
many  are  returned.  Mr.  Larkins  returned.  Was  he  willing 
to  examine  him  ?  No  ;  and  it  was  nothing  but  downright 
shame,  and  the  presumptions  which  he  knew  would  be  drawn 
against  him  if  he  did  not  call  him,  that  induced  him  to  examine 
him  at  last.  We  have  had  him  ;  we  have  seen  all  his  wit- 
nesses ;  we  know  what  they  have  done  ;  and  he  has  not,  down 
to  this  very  hour,  put  his  hand  upon  one  of  them  whom  he 
thought  a  proper  and  essential  witness  to  the  facts,  or  any 
part  of  his  cause,  that  has  been  denied  him.  Nor  has  he 
stated  that  such  a  man,  if  he  was  here,  would  prove  such  a 
point.  No  ;  not  one  word  of  any  such  thing  ! 

There  is  another  case,  which  was  touched  by  my  honour- 
%\)\Q  fellow  Manager  yesterday.     Mr.  Belli,  his  confidential 

if  i  •    i  •       i 

secretary,  was  agent  and  contractor  tor  stores  ;  which  raised 
a  suspicion  that  the  contracts  were  held  for  himself.  He 
during  the  whole  time  was  here,  and  six  weeks  after  we 
had  closed  our  evidence.  When  we  had  no  longer  the 
settlement  and  order  of  witnesses,  and  when  he  might  have 
called  them,  had  he  pleased,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances,  that  witness  did  he  suffer  —  if  he  did  not  en- 
courage and  spirit  off  —  to  go  to  India.  This  is  to  the  damage 
which  he  has  suffered  by  the  want  of  witnesses,  through  the 
protraction  of  this  trial. 

But  the  great  and  serious  one  is  this,  — 

"That  the  petitioner  was  therefore  under  the  necessity,  through  his 
Counsel  and  solicitors  "  — 

and  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  attend  to  this  ;  it  has  been 
before  you,  and  your  Lordships  will  be  so  good  as  to  inquire 
strictly  into  the  truth  of  it,  for  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
business  indeed  — 

Alleged  ex-    "  that  the  petitioner  was  under  the  necessity,  through  his  Counsel  and 

oTsoooo/6      soucit°rs»  °f  collecting  and  collating,  from  the  voluminous  records  of  the 

upon'  the       Company,  the  whole  history  of  his  public  life,  in  order  to  form  a  complete 

defence.        defence  to  every  allegation  which  the  honourable   House  of  Commons 

has  preferred  against  him.     And  that  he   has  expended  upwards   of 

30,000/.  in  preparing  the  materials  of  his  defence."  * 


*  Petition  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  House  of  Lords,  presented  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session  of  1  789.    See  "  History  of  the  Trial,''  Part  v.,  p.  90. 
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My  Lords,  this  charge  of  30,0007.  has  properly  in  itself  as  MAYITW. 
nothing  to  do  with  the  delay  ;  because  he  states  he  incurred 
a  loss  of  30,000/.  merely  in  collecting  and  collating  materials, 
previous  to  his  defence  before  your  Lordships.  If  so,  he 
gives  it  to  you  as  a  rule  and  an  estimate  by  which  you  may 
judge  of  his  sufferings  ever  since ;  and  therefore,  if  you  take 
the  rule  of  three,  and  put  the  occasions  and  the  time,  and 
then  compare  them  with  the  30,0007.  which  he  had  incurred 
previous  to  the  trial,  your  Lordships  must  judge  that  such  a 
monstrous  load  of  expense,  that  such  a  monstrous  load  of 
oppression,  has  been  laid  upon  him  by  our  supposed  criminal 
delay  as,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  living  can  stand  up  to 
answer. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  am  to  tell  your  Lordships  some  facts, 
upon  which  we  desire  that  you  will  inquire.  This  business 
is  not  in  our  hands,  to  make  good  by  the  way  of  a  charge  to 
your  Lordships.  It  is  a  document  upon  your  own  records, 
in  your  own  journals ;  a  complaint  of  the  prisoner  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  judicature  of  the  country,  into  which  your 
Lordships  will  do  well  to  examine. 

When  we  first  came  to  have  knowledge  of  this  petition, 
which  was  not  for  some  time,  I  happened  to  have  conversa- 
tion with  a  noble  Lord.     I  think  I  am  not  irregular  in  men-  Particulars 
tioning  his  name ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  his  place  cateTby" 

in  the  House  or  not.     When  I  name  Lord  Suffolk,  I  name  f  °rd  Suf" 

1 1     -r  i  •  •  folk- 

a  noble   Lord    whom  honour,  justice,  veracity,  and   every 

virtue  that  distinguishes  the  man  and  the  Peer,  would  claim 
for  his  own.  My  Lord  Suffolk  told  me  that  he  had,  in  a 
conversation  with  Lord  Dover,  now  deceased — a  great  loss, 
no  doubt,  the  nation  has  had  in  that  worthy  and  respectable 
Peer — told  Lord  Dover  that  he  was  astonished,  that,  when 
there  was  a  complaint  made  in  the  House  of  the  enormity 
of  the  expense,  which  at  that  time  had  amounted  to  but 
14,000?.,  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  expense  of  the 
prosecutor  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  defendant,  and 
all  public  proceedings  are  carried  on  at  a  greater  charge 
than  private,  he  was  utterly  amazed  and  astonished  at  that 
petition.  Lord  Dover  said,  that,  before  he  could  present 
that  petition,  he  felt  exactly  in  the  same  manner ;  but  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  or  a  person  who  presented  himself  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hastings — I  cannot  tell  which — had  told  Lord 
Dover  that  he  might  judge  of  it  by  this,  that  it  had  cost  him  Alleged 
6,0007.  only  in  copying  clerks,  in  the  India  House.  When 
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28  MAT  1794.  this  was  told  to  ray  Lord  Dover  he  was  satisfied,  and  he 
cierksin      presented  the  petition,  which  otherwise  he  had  doubts,  on 
the  India     account  of  the  enormity  of  the  allegation,  of  presenting  to 
your  Lordships. 

When  Lord  Suffolk  did  me  the  honour  to  inform  me  of 
this  particular,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment, it  was  some  time  before  I  had  leisure  to  go  down  to 
the  India  House,  to  inquire  concerning  it.  I  called  upon 
the  secretary,  to  know  what  sums  he  had  got  for  his  services 
upon  this  occasion ;  for  that  we  had  given  him,  not  a  reward 
equal  to  his  services,  but  still  we  had  given  him  something 
handsome ; — "  not  one  shilling  I "  Had  Mr.  Hudson,  whom 
you  have  seen  at  your  bar,  anything  ?  He  said,  he  would 
send  for  him.  Mr.  Hudson  had  received  nothing.  The 
clerks  informed  me,  that  the  court  of  Directors  had  ordered 
that  every  paper  that  Mr.  Hastings  wanted  should  be  copied 
for  him  gratuitously ;  and  that,  if  any  additional  clerks  were 
wanting  for  the  additional  and  effectual  service  of  that  work, 
they  would  pay  for  any  additional  clerks  that  he  employed. 
Then,  hearing  this  account  of  6,0007.  laid  out  in  clerks,  with 
an  account  that  the  court  of  Directors  had  charged  them- 
selves with  the  whole  burthen  of  that  service,  I  next  inquired 
what  expedition  money  might  have  been  given  to  the  clerks. 
We  know  it  is  usual  to  do  so.  Mr.  Hudson  told  me,  that, 
at  various  times,  they  had  received  in  little  driblets  the 
amount  of  95L,  or  thereabouts.  And,  when  this  petition  was 
presented  to  your  Lordships,  and  when  I  inquired  of  it, 
which  was  at  least  half  a  year  after,  I  think,  but  I  cannot  be 
quite  positive  to  the  time — when  I  inquired  into  this  peti- 
tion, in  that  way  things  stood.  It  had  not  cost  him  any- 
thing, except  those  paltry  suras  I  mentioned.  The  whole 
Falsehood  story  of  the  6,OOOZ.  was  absolutely  false.  Whatever  he  may 
merit? state"  n^ve  paid  since,  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it  at  that 
time.  Why  do  we  bring  this  to  you  ?  For  your  Lordships 
to  know  whether  you  are  abused  by  false  allegations.  The 
thing  that  is  stated  here  is  impossible  to  be  true.  Upon  the 
best  inquiry,  I  found  it  absolutely  false ;  and  I  dare  appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  that  noble  Lord  who  is  now  living,  from 
the  account  he  received  from  the  other  noble  Lord,  whether 
or  no  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

There  are  many  other  circumstances  of  fraud  and  falsehood 
attending  this  petition ; — we  must  call  things  by  their 
names  ;  — there  are  many  circumstances  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood. It  is  impossible  that,  at  the  time  of  presenting  this 
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petition,  there  should  have  been  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  We  28  MAT  1701. 
know  it ;  and  if  it  is  otherwise,  your  Lordships  will  inquire 
into  it,  and  you  will  not  suffer  the  House  of  Commons  nor 
your  justice,  which  is  much  involved  in  it,  [to  be  deceived]. 
You  will  know  whether  this  man  was  oppressed  by  the 
necessities  of  a  charge  of  30,000/.,  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  this  trial,  and  only  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for 
it.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  we  understand  there  is  an 
ambiguous  word  here ;  that  is,  that  he  is  "  engaged "  for  Ambiguity 
the  payment  of  it.  We  asked  the  clerks  at  the  India  Ing.  e 
House  whether  he  had  given  them  any  bond,  note,  security 
or  promise,  for  any  payment.  They  assured  us,  and  they  will 
be  ready  to  assure  your  Lordships,  when  you  come  to 
inquire  into  this — which,  before  you  give  judgment,  we  desire 
and  claim  that  you  should — they  said,  they  never  received 
promise,  note,  bond  or  security,  for  payment,  any  more  than 
the  rest.  All  is  concealment,  all  mystery,  on  his  side  :  all  is 
openness,  all  is  direct,  with  us.  We  wish  everything  that  is 
concealed  should  be  brought  to  light. 

Upon  this  charge  of  oppression,  upon  which  he  has  rested, 
[and  of  an  attempt]*  to  ruin  his  fortune,  your  Lordships  see 
that  he  has  not  been,  in  fact,  either  then  or  for  a  long  time 
after,  one  shilling  out  of  pocket.     But  some  other  person 
had  become  security  to  his  attorney  for  him.     What  shall  we 
think  of  these  men  of  business,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Security  for 
friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,   who,  when  he  has  nothing  at  all  of  thecie?80 
[are  contented  to  become  responsible  for]*  30,OOOZ. — per-  vided?y°" 
haps  out  of  the  bullock  contracts — 30,OOOZ.  for  maintaining  Of  Mriifcuft- 
this  suit  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  trial ;  and  conse-  inss. 
quently  must  be  so  for  every  article  of  expense  that  has 
followed  it  from  that  time  to  this  ? 

This  we  thought  it  necessary  to  say  with  regard  to  that  ^1urt1her.re;1 
part  of  the  recriminatory  charge  of  delay.  With  respect  by  the 
to  the  other  part  of  the  delay,  we  are  at  present  under  an 
account  to  our  constituents  upon  that  subject,  which  we 
shall  give.  We  shall  not  give  anything  further  to  your 
Lordships.  But  the  means  belong  to  us  as  well  as  to  you  to 
remove  all  these  charges.  [Your  Lordships  may]*  inquire 
upon  oath,  as  we  have  done  in  our  committee,  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  allegation ;  and  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  give  the  Commons  some  means  of  attending  and  assist- 
ing at  this  most  momentous  and  important  inquiry. 

*  Revised  copy. 
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28  MAT  iro4.  The  next  article  of  this  recriminatory  charge  upon  us  is, 
Aiie^Hn-  *na^  we  nave  brought  a  great  deal  of  irrelative  matter,  merely 
troduction  to  throw  an  odium  upon  him.  and  which  could  not  be  proved 

of  irrelevant  ii-.i  ci  •,•  .  *    i 

matter  into  regularly,  in  the  course  of  the  examination ;    and  particularly 
rse*  in  the  opening  [speech]  I  had  the  honour  of  making  upon 
the  subject. 

Your  Lordships  know  very  well  that  we  stated  in  our 
Charge  to  you  that  great  abuses  had  prevailed  in  India ;  we 
stated  that  the  Company  had  entered  into  that  covenant  upon 
those  abuses ;  we  stated  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
made  upon  those  abuses;  we  stated  Mr.  Hastings'  con- 
tinuance of  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  regular,  more 
proper  and  more  pertinent,  than  for  us  to  justify  the 
covenants  of  the  Company  and  the  Act  [made]  upon  the 
abuses  which  existed  in  India.  Therefore  we  went  through 
these  abuses ;  we  stated  them ;  and  were  ready  to  prove 
every  material  word,  syllable  and  article,  in  them.  Whether 
they  were  relevant  or  irrelevant  to  the  prisoner,  we  cared 
nothing.  We  were  to  make  out  from  the  records  of  the 
House — which  records  I  have  here  before  me,  whenever  I  am 
called  upon  for  them — all  these  articles  of  abuse  and  grievance; 
and  we  there  stated  [them]  as  a  ground  for  the  Company's 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  covenants  of  their  servants, 
and  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  your 
Lordships  passed  as  well  as  we  did.  We  went  through  all 
these  articles  and  reduced  them  into  -two  : — violence  to  the 
country  powers,  and  corruption,  obtained  for  every  act  of 
kindness  that  was  done  to  them ;  and  we  found,  undoubt- 
edly and  unquestionably,  the  prisoner's  name  in  every  part 

Reievancyof  of  them.     They  say  that  they  were  irrelevant  to  the  Charge. 

the  matter     ^  11  e>     i  11 

tothepre-  We  did  not  make  them  as  matter  ot  charge;  but  they  were 
charge?  e  not  irrelevant  to  the  proof  of  the  preamble  of  our  Charge, 
which  is  perfectly  relevant  in  all  its  parts.  That  they  are 
perfectly  true,  we  vouch  the  House  of  Commons;  we 
vouch  the  persons  that  are  concerned  in  those  things  them- 
selves. When  they  tell  oriental  tales  relative  to  flashes  of 
lightning,  three  seals,  and  Arabic  authors,  we  quote  the  very 
parties  themselves,  giving  the  account  of  themselves  and 
their  own  conduct  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Petition  Your  Lordships  will    remember    that   a   right  reverend 

prelate,  who  cannot  be  named  without  every  mark  of  respect 
and  attention  to  him,  conveyed  a  petition  upon  the  subject  of 
one  of  those  gentlemen  concerned  in  that  narrative  to  this 
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House.    We  could  not  be  answerable  to  this  House.    Your  23  MAT  1794. 
Lordships  could  not  make  us  answerable.     There  the  petition 
lay.     But  we  are  answerable  to  our  own  House.     We  are 
answerable  to  our  own  honour.     We  are  answerable  to  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  for  whatever  we  asserted  in  their 
name.     Accordingly,  General  Burgoyne,  then  a  member  of 
this  Committee  of  Managers,  and  myself  went  down  into  the 
House  of  Commons.    We  there  restated  the  whole  affair.    We  Readiness 
desired  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  it ;  if  the  parties  roonseto0m* 
wished  to  make  such  an  inquiry,  we  were  open  for  it.     They  F1"1* an 
never  desired  such  inquiry,  from  that  day  to  this.    Whenever 
he  or  they  who  are  criminated,  not  by  us,  but  in  this  volume 
of  Reports  that  is  in  my  hand,  desire  it,  the  House  will  give 
them  all  the  satisfaction  that  is  possible  upon  that  subject. 

Another  complaint  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  Petition  ad- 
by  the  prisoner,  that  matters  irrelevant  were  charged  upon  him  Mr.  Hut? 
and  were  brought  up  hither.    Thus  was  it  not  open  to  him, —  House  of18 
has  he  had  no  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  call  upon  Commoi:is- 
the  House,  during  that  whole  period   of  time,   to    examine 
into  these  particulars  which  are  made  the  justification  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Charge  against  Mr.  Hastings ;  justifying  the 
the   covenants    of    the    Company ;   justifying    the    Act  of 
Parliament  ?     It  was  in  their  power  to  do  it :  it  is  in  their 
power  still.     And,  if  they  bring  it  to  that  tribunal  to  which 
I  and  my  fellow  Managers  are  alone  accountable,  we  will 
bring  to  that  tribunal  such  matters  as  will  sufficiently  justify 
us  in  giving  the  reasons  the  House  of  Commons  gave  for  the 
Acts  which  they  made  and  the  resolutions  which  they  came  to. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say  upon  that.  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  it,  because  it  cannot  be  entered  into  by  your 
Lordships  any  further  than  this  : — if  you  call  upon  us,  or  if  we 
had  ever  been  called  upon,  to  prove  the  allegations  that  we  did 
make,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  recriminatory  charge,  but  bound 
in  our  duty  and  justice  to  this  Court  and  to  ourselves,  we 
should  have  entered  into  the  proof  of  them.  We  are — were 
ready:  we  offered  it. 

There  was  another  complaint  in  the  same  paper  which  did  His  com- 

ji  i        t>    ,1  111          ,11         ,•        •     plaint  of  the 

not  go  to  the  words  or  the  preamble,  but  to  an  allegation  in  allegation 
the  Charge,  which  is  concerning  abuses  in  the  revenue  and  abuseTin^ 
the  ill  consequences  which  arose  from  them.     And  that  is  atherevenue- 
business  of  horror,  which  nobody  can  mention  without  horror ; 
namely,  the  abuses  in  Rungpore  and  Dinagepore,  during  the 
government  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  we  attempted  to  bring  home 
to  him.     What  did  Mr.  Hastings  do  in  such  a  case  ?     Did 
VOL.  iv.  z 
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28MATJ794. he  endeavour  to  bring  them  forward?  Every  one  knows 
that  every  irregularity  is  cured  by  consent;  that  he  has 
objected  to  witnesses  ;  that  your  Lordships  have  allowed  this 
objection  to  witnesses ;  and  yet  that  your  Lordships  have 
received  these  witnesses  again  upon  a  consent  which  he 
had  refused  before.  Why  did  he  not  consent  then  to  its 

His  refusal   being  examined  into  here  ?    "  No  ;  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 

to  permit  an  ,,  111  1111  «       -i    • 

examination  use  to  me  and  the  world  that  they  should  be  examined  into, 
charge?  but  I,  who  am  the  guardian  of  my  own  honour  and  my  own 
interests,  by  the  rules  and  orders  of  this  House  will  not  suffer 
you  to  do  it."  You  are  the  guardians  of  your  own  rules  and 
orders:  we  are  the  guardians  of  our  own  honour  in  the 
evidence  we  produce  to  you.  But  they  who  do  not  defend 
themselves,  who  suffer  themselves,  as  they  say,  to  be  cruelly 
criminated  by  unjust  accusation,  and  yet  will  not  permit  the 
evidence — it  is  they  who  are  guilty  of  all  that  irrelevant 
matter,  and  not  we,  who  have  never  offered  any  matter  here 
whatever  which  we  did  not  declare  our  readiness  upon  the 
spot  to  prove.  Your  Lordships,  therefore,  did  not  receive 
that  proof.  We  do  not  censure  your  Lordships  for  it ;  that 
is  not  the  business  of  this  day.  We  use  it  to  show  that  this 
imputation,  which  is  thrown  upon  us  by  this  strange  de- 
meanour of  the  prisoner,  of  oppressing  him  by  length  of  time 
and  irrelevant  matter  [is  false] ;  that  the  oppression  rests 
upon  him ;  it  is  his  own. 

Well,  but  they  might  have  complained  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  did  so.  Have  they  pursued  the  complaint? 
No,  they  have  not ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  injustice  that 
this  prisoner  and  these  gentlemen,  his  learned  Counsel,  dare 
to  complain  of  us  upon  such  an  occasion.  I  wish  your  Lord- 
ships to  conceive  that  whatever  they  are — whether  innocent 
in  the  parties,  whether  atrocious  in  their  nature  and  not 
referrible  to  him,  we  were  always  here  ready  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  their  relevancy,  and  their  applicability  to 
him.  We  are  always  ready  to  prove  it.  It  is  not  admitted  ; 
and  therefore,  without  blaming  your  Lordships  who  did  not 
admit  it,  we  throw  it  directly  upon  him  who  complains  that 
his  private  character  suffers  without  the  means  of  defending 
it,  when  he  would  not  suffer  those  means  to  be  taken.  Then, 
having  gone  through  [this  part  of]*  his  recriminatory  charges, 
with  regard  to  our  ingratitude  and  our  perfidy,  we  shall  speak 
of  that  when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  set  off  of  services. 

*  Revised  copy. 
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After  having  spoken  of  his  demeanour  and  his  proceeding,  28MAY17M. 
we  shall  now  speak,  if  you  please,  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  his  defence.  And  here  we  must  observe, 
that,  either  by  confession  or  conviction,  we  are  at  least  pos- 
sessed of  the  facts  and  perfectly  agreed  upon  the  matter 
between  us,  and  the  fact  is  no  longer  in  issue  between 
us.  An  issue  of  crime  and  an  issue  of  law  are  the  true  issues  to  be 
issues  which  your  Lordships  are  to  try.  And,  my  Lords, tne<L 
therefore  it  is  necessary  for  me,  who  am  not  going  over  a 
particular  ground,  but  taking  a  view  of  the  laws  upon  which 
you  are  to  judge,  to  state  to  you  upon  what  principles  of 
law  the  House  of  Commons  have  criminated  him,  and 
upon  what  principles  of  law,  or  pretended  law,  he  justifies 
himself: — for  that  is  the  issue  between  us;  the  matter 
of  fact  being  agreed  upon,  either  by  confession  on  his  part 
or  proof  on  ours. 

Then,  what  have  we  to  say  upon  this  business?  "We 
do  assert  that  Mr.  Hastings  went  into  India  under  a  law  ment. 
and  under  a  discretion.  We  contend  that,  when  he  acted 
according  to  discretion,  he  was  bound  to  act  according 
to  the  solid,  known,  established,  rules  of  political  mo- 
rality, humanity  and  equity ;  that  when  he  acted  under 
a  law — as  I  contend  that  he  did  act  under  a  law — with 
regard  to  all  foreign  powers,  he  was  obliged  to  act  under 
the  law  of  nature  and  under  the  law  of  nations,  as  it 
is  recognised  by  the  best  and  the  wisest  authorities  upon 
public  jurisprudence  ;  that,  when  he  acted  under  the  law 
with  regard  to  his  relation  to  this  country,  he  was  obliged  to 
act  according  to  the  laws,  statutes  and  Acts  of  Parliament, 
of  Great  Britain,  either  in  their  letter  or  in  their  spirit. 
We  affirm  next,  with  regard  to  his  relation  to  the  people 
of  that  country,  that  he  was  obliged  to  act  according  to 
the  laws,  rights,  usages,  institutions  and  good  customs, 
according  to  the  largest  and  most  liberal  construction 
of  them ;  lastly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  act  [in  subordination 
to]  and  to  yield  obedience  to  the  court  of  Directors. 

It  is  upon  these  rules  and  principles  that  the  Commons 
contend  that  Mr.  Hastings  ought  to  have  regulated  his 
government ;  and  not  only  Mr.  Hastings,  but  all  governors ; 
that  upon  these  rules  and  these  rules  only  he  is  respon- 
sible ;  and  that  upon  these  rules  and  these  rules  only  your 
Lordships  are  to  judge. 

My  Lords,  we  do  not  come  here  to  abandon  any  of  these.  The  forty- 
We  liad  come,  as  I  told  your  Lordships,  to  forty-five  reso-  ti 

z  2 
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as  MAT  1794.  lutions,  every  one  criminatory  of  this  man,  long  before  this 
impeachment,  and  every  one  of  them  bottomed  upon  those 
principles  that  I  have  stated.  We  never  will  nor  can  abandon 
them;  and  therefore  do  not  supplicate,  but  claim  and 
demand  of  right,  that  your  Lordships  will  judge  him  upon 
those  principles  and  upon  no  others.  Now,  having  stated 
the  principles  of  the  Commons  upon  which  we  hold  him 
responsible,  and  shall  hold  all  governors  responsible — the 
grounds  of  our  impeachment,  and  which  must  be  the  grounds 
of  your  judgment — and  your  Lordships  will  not  suffer  any 

Principles  of  other    ground   to  be  mentioned  to  you — we  will  tell  you 

the  defence.       ,     .    .f  i        m  •      i    p 

what  the  grounds  or  his  defence  are. 

The  first  ground  is,  that  he  is  possessed  of  an  arbitrary 
t  an<^  despotic  power,  bound  by  no  laws  whatever  but  his  own 
trary  power.  wiH ;  that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  nothing,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  Government  are  everything ;  that  he  represents 
that  Government  in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
nothing  and  the  rights  of  the  Government  everything  ;  that 
the  people  of  India  have  no  laws,  no  inheritances,  no  fixed 
property,  no  descendable  property,  no  ranks  or  subordinations 
in  society,  no  sense  of  honour  or  of  shame,  and  that  they  are 
only  affected  by  punishment  so  far  as  punishment  is  a  cor- 
poral infliction ;  but  what  makes  the  difference  of  the 
punishment  between  man  and  beast  is  a  thing  of  which 
they  are  totally  insensible.  These  are  the  principles  which 
Mr.  Hastings  has  laid  down  in  all  their  extent.  He  has  laid 
down,  too,  that  when  he  is  to  follow  examples,  the  examples 
he  is  to  follow  are  Aliverdy  Khan,  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  and 
Suja-ud-Dowla.  These  are  the  principles  which  he  has 
produced.  Where  has  he  produced  them  ?  He  has  produced 
them  in  this  Hall,  through  a  long  series  of  ages  the  temple  of 
law  and  justice,  and  the  represser  and  destroyer  of  arbitrary 
power!  He  has  produced  them  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  trust  of  the  rights,  laws  and  liberties,  of  the 
people  !  He  has  produced  them  before  the  House  of  Lords 
— the  House  of  Lords,  co-ordinate  with  us  in  this  respect, 
and  bound  by  a  double  duty,  if  possible,  as  guardians  of  the 
law  that  the  words  "  arbitrary  power  "  shall  not  be  mentioned 
to  your  Lordships ! — For  I  am  not  to  tell  your  Lordships 
that  arbitrary  power  is  treason  in  the  law;  that  they 
are  words  of  contradiction,  and  cannot  hold  for  a  moment. 
Now  hear : — 

Quotation         "  The  sovereignty  which  they  assumed  " — meaning  the  others — "  it  fell 
Defence8       *°  mv  ^°*>  very  unexpectedly,  to  exert ;  and  whether  or  not  such  power, 
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OT  powers  of  that  nature,  were  delegated  to  me  by  any  provisions  of  any  28  MAT  179*. 

Act  of  Parliament  I  confess  myself  too  little  a  lawyer  to  pronounce.     I       

only  know  that  the  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of  Benares,  etc.,  is  not  0fCthe  sove" 
acknowledged  or  admitted  by  any  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  yet,  by  the  reignty  of 
particular  interference  of  the  majority  of  the  Council,  the  Company  is  Beuares. 
clearly  and  indisputably  seized  of  that  sovereignty.  If,  therefore,  the 
sovereignty  of  Benares  as  ceded  to  us  by  the  Vizier  have  any  rights 
whatever  annexed  it,  and  be  not  a  mere  empty  word  without  meaning, 
those  rights  must  be  such  as  are  held,  countenanced  and  established,  by 
the  law,  customs  and  usages,  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  not  by  the 
provision  of  any  British  Act  of  Parliament  hitherto  enacted.  Those 
rights,  and  none  other,  I  have  been  the  involuntary  instrument  of  en- 
forcing. And  if  any  future  Act  of  Parliament  shall  positively,  or  by 
implication,  tend  to  annihilate  those  very  rights,  or  their  exertion  as  I 
have  exerted  them,  I  much  fear  that  the  boasted  sovereignty  of  Benares, 
which  was  held  up  as  an  acquisition,  almost  obtruded  upon  the  Company 
against  my  consent  and  opinion, — for  I  acknowledge  that  even  then  I 
foresaw  many  difficulties  and  inconveniences  in  its  future  exertion, — I 
fear,  I  say,  that  this  sovereignty  will  be  found  a  burthen  instead  of  a 
benefit,  a  heavy  clog  rather  than  a  precious  gem  to  its  present  possessors. 
I  mean,  unless  the  whole  of  our  territory  in  that  quarter  shall  be  rounded 
and  made  a  uniform  compact  body  by  one  grand  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment, such  an  arrangement  as  shall  do  away  all  the  mischiefs,  doubts, 
and  inconveniences — both  to  the  governors  and  the  governed — arising 
from  the  variety  of  tenures,  rights  and  claims,  in  all  cases  of  landed 
property  and  feudal  jurisdiction  in  India,  from  the  informality,  invalidity, 
and  instability  of  all  engagements  in  so  divided  and  unsettled  a  state  of 
society;  and  from  the  unavoidable  anarchy  and  confusion  of  different 
laws,  religions  and  prejudices,  moral,  civil  and  political,  all  jumbled 
together  in  one  unnatural  and  discordant  mass.  Every  part  of  Hin- 
dostan  has  been  constantly  exposed  to  these  and  similar  disadvantages 
ever  since  the  Mahomedan  conquests.  The  Hindoos,  who  never  incor- 
porated with  their  conquerors,  were  kept  in  order  only  by  the  strong 
hand  of  power.  The  constant  necessity  of  similar  exertions  would 
increase  at  once  their  energy  and  extent,  so  that  rebellion  itself  is  the 
parent  and  promoter  of  despotism.  Sovereignty  in  India  implies  nothing  Arbitrary 
else:  for  I  know  not  how  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  its  powers  but  nature.°<' 
from  its  visible  effects,  and  these  are  everywhere  the  same,  from  Cabool  pmver'm1 
to  Assam.  The  whole  history  of  Asia  is  nothing  more  than  precedents  India, 
to  prove  the  invariable  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  To  all  this  I  strongly 
alluded  in  the  minutes  I  delivered  in  Council,  when  the  treaty  with  the 
new  Vizier  was  on  foot  in  1775;  and  I  wished  to  make  Cheit  Sing 
independent,  because  in  India  dependence  included  a  thousand  evils, 
many  of  which  I  enumerated  at  that  time,  and  they  are  entered  in  the 
ninth  clause  of  the  first  section  of  this  Charge.  I  knew  the  powers 
with  which  an  Indian  sovereignty  is  armed,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
tributaries  are  exposed.  I  knew  that,  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  mankind,  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  empire  are  always 
vigilant  for  the  moment  to  rebel,  and  the  sovereign  is  ever  jealous  of 
rebellious  intentions.  A  zemindar  is  an  Indian  subject,  and  as  such 
exposed  to  the  common  lot  of  his  fellows.  The  mean  and  depraved  state  Depraved 
of  a  mere  zemindar  is,  therefore,  this  very  dependence  above  mentioned  condition 
on  a  despotic  government,  this  very  proneness  to  shake  off  his  alle-  £auiindars 
giance,  and  this  very  exposure  to  continual  danger  from  his  sovereign's 
jealousy,  which  are  consequent  on  the  political  state  of  Hindostanic 
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28  MAT 3 794.  governments.  Bulwant  Sing,  if  he  had  been,  and  Cheit  Sing,  as  long 
as  he  was,  a  zemindar,  stood  exactly  in  this  mean  and  depraved  state  by 
the  constitution  of  his  country.  I  did  not  make  it  for  him,  but  would 
have  secured  him  from  it.  Those  who  made  him  a  zemindar  entailed 
upon  him  the  consequences  of  so  mean  and  depraved  a  tenure.  Ali 
Verdi  Khan  and  Cossim  Ali  fined  all  their  zemindars  on  the  necessities 
of  war,  and  on  every  pretence  either  of  court  necessity  or  court  extra- 
vagance." 

I  wish  your  Lordships  seriously  to  look  upon  the  whole 
nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  prisoner  defends 
himself.  First,  he  appeals  to  the  custom  and  the  usage  of 
the  Mogul  empire ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire  [is, 
he  says,  an  arbitrary  power.  He  says,]*  that  he  does  not 
know  whether  any  Act  of  Parliament  bound  him  not  to 
exercise  this  arbitrary  power;  that,  if  any  Act  should  in 
future  be  made,  that  Act  would  be  mischievous  and  ruinous 
to  our  empire  in  India.  So  that  he  has  at  once  repealed  all 
the  preceding  Acts;  he  has  annulled  by  prospect  every 
future  Act  you  can  make  ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  hinder  him  exercising  this 
despotic  authority.  All  Asia  is  by  him  disfranchised  at  a 
stroke.  They  have  no  rights,  no  laws,  no  liberties.  Their 
state  is  mean  and  depraved ;  they  may  be  fined  for  any 
purpose  of  court  extravagance  or  prodigality,  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  Cheyt  Sing,  not  only  upon  every  war,  but  upon 
every  pretence  of  war. 

Essential          This  is  the  state  he  gives  of  the  people  subject  to  the 

irb?TSof  British  Government  in  India.     We  deny  that  the  Act  of 

power.         Parliament  gave  him  any  such  power.     We  deny  that  the 

India  Company  ever  did  give  him  any  such  power :  we  deny 

that  they  had  any  such  power  to  give.      We  deny  that  any 

person — that  all  the  human  race — has  a  power  to  dissolve 

any  state,  and  make  the  government  dependent  upon  his  will. 

We  disclaim  it :  we  reject  it  with  disdain  and  indignation ; 

and  we  have  brought  it  up  here  to  your  Lordships  to  be 

tried. 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India  who 
are  governed  by  persons  who  maintain  these  as  principles, 
who  maintain  these  as  maxims  of  government,  and  not  as 
occasional  deviations  caused  by  the  irregular  will  of  man, 
but  as  principles  by  which  the  whole  is  controlled — not  bv 
law,  reason  or  justice,  but  controlled  by  the  will  alone  ? 
And  the  whole  laws,  rights,  usages,  and  the  very  being  of 

*  Revised  copy. 
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the  people,  are  exposed  to  this  ruin ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  says,  23  MAT  1794, 
that  they  may  be  fined ;  that  they  may  be  exiled ;  that  they 
may  be  imprisoned ;  that  their  lives  themselves  depend  upon 
the  mere  will  of  their  sovereign  master ;  and  that  he  exer- 
cises under  this  country  that  will.  Remark,  my  Lords, 
upon  this  doctrine  here  : — "  I  would  have  kept  Cheyt  Sing 
from  it."  How  ?  "  by  not  being  subject  to  our  Government 
at  all,  but  by  making  him  totally  independent.  But,  the 
moment  he  came  into  dependence  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment, all  these  evils  attached  immediately  upon  him.  It  is 
disagreeable  to  me  to  exert  them,  but  I  know  they  must 
be  exerted.  I  declare  there  is  no  security  from  this  arbi- 
trary power  but  by  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  British 
Government." 

The  House  of  Commons  considered  what  might  be  the 
state  of  this  country,  when  the  persons  who  came  from  that 
school  of  pride,  insolence,  corruption  and  tyranny,  came  to  Contami- 
mix  themselves  with  the  pure  morals  of  this  country  ; — that  tur"?f  air. 
nothing  but  contamination,  that  nothing  but  corruption, 
unless  we  expunge  this  out  of  their  very  hearts  and  souls, 
can  possibly  exist  in  this  country.  It  is  not  those  criminals, 
those  robbers  that  I  say  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  gang  of, 
but  every  man  in  Great  Britain  will  be  corrupted  and  must 
be  contaminated,  if  you  let  out  whole  legions  of  people, 
generation  after  generation,  tainted  with  those  abominable 
vices.  Therefore,  for  the  integrity  and  honour  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  brought  this  man  here 
before  you. 

There  was,  when  this  matter  was  explained  and  strongly 
pressed  by  abilities  greater  than  I  can  exert — there  was 
something  like  compunction  shown  in  the  prisoner ;  and  he 
took  the  strangest  way  to  get  rid  of  this ;  which  was,  that,  upon 
the  cross  examination  we  were  carrying  on  of  Major  Scott, 
he  discovered  all  the  engines  of  this  Indian  corruption.  He 
got  him  to  swear  that  this  work  was  not  his,  but  that  it  was  °lncl" 
the  work  of  a  whole  council,  composed  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
Mr.  Shore,  Mr.  Halhed,  Mr.  Baber  and  the  whole  body  of 
his  Indian  cabinet  council ;  that  this  was  their  work  and 
not  his ;  and  that  therefore  he  disclaimed  it,  and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  wrong  to  press  it  upon  him. 

Good  God,  my  Lords !  what  shall  we  say  on  this  occasion  ?  His  previous 
Take  it  in  this  stage  of  it :   he  disclaims  this  work.    He  had  ftscomposi- 
told   us,   my  Lords,  that  it  was  his;  that  he   was  able  totion- 
compose  it  in  five  days ;  and  accordingly  he  got  five  persons 
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gs  MAY  1794.  to  forswear — not  we,  but  he — got  persons  to  forswear  his 
most  solemn  declarations,  to  prove  the  declarations  he  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  so  many  gross  falsehoods. 
That  was  the  first  business  with  regard  to  this. 

Must  not  it  appear  still  more  alarming,  when  we  find  that 
not  only  Mr.  Hastings,  but  his  whole  council  observe  these 
things;  that  Mr.  Halhed,  who  was  the  person  concerned 
with  him — in  paying,  at  least,  for  the  compilation  of  laws, 
and  helping  towards  the  publication  of  them — that  this 
should  be  the  very  man  to  whom  this  very  Defence  is  attri- 
buted, in  which  these  horrible  doctrines  are  given  ;  that  not 
only  Mr.  Hastings,  but  that  these  gentlemen  in  India  should 
hold  the  same  detestable  and  abominable  practices  ?  Was  it 
his,  or  not  ?  Will  any  one  say  that,  when  an  answer  is  sworn 
to  in  Chancery,  when  an  answer  is  given  to  an  impeachment 
of  the  Commons  here,  or  a  plea  to  an  indictment,  it  is 
drawn  by  the  Defendant's  Counsel,  and  therefore  it  is  not 

Hi?  respon-  nis  ?     j)i(j  we  no^  all  hear  him  read  it  at  our  bar  ?     Did  we 

gibihty  for  . 

its  contents,  not  see  him  hand  it  to  his  secretary,  a  respectable  young 
gentleman,  to  have  it  read  by  his  son  ?  Did  he  not  hear  it 
read,  from  end  to  end  ?  Did  he  not  desire  it  himself  to  be 
printed ; — for  it  was  no  act  of  ours,  either  the  Defence  or  the 
printing  afterwards  ?  Did  he  not  superintend  and  revise  the 
press  ;  or  did  one  breath  breathe  upon  it  ?  The  whole  com- 
position, is  it  not  his  own  writing  or  adoption  ?  What  is  as 
strong,  nay,  stronger  in  some  instances,  never,  till  he  found 
it  pressed  upon  him  in  this  House,  and  that  your  Lordships 
began  to  entertain  the  same  abhorrence  of  it  that  we  did, 
did  he  disclaim  it. 

But  mark  another  stage  of  the  propagation  of  these  horrible 

principles.     After  having  got  a  person  to  forswear  them  for 

him,  and  to  prove  him  to  have  told  falsehoods  of  the  grossest 

kind  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  again  resorted  to  that 

His  recur-    Defence.    The  dog  returned  to  his  vomit.    After  vomiting  out 

principles  of  this  vile  bilious  stuff  of  arbitrary  power,  he  gets  it  forsworn 

ace'  for  him  in  this  place ;  [then]  he  gets  his  Counsel  to  resort 

to  it  again,  and  to  show  that  India  had  nothing  but  arbitrary 

power  for  its  government.     For  that  purpose,  he  entered 

into  a  very  long  series  of  quotations,  to  prove  that  arbitrary 

power  was  the  law  of  Asia.     What  he  contended  for  was 

this: — that  the  people  have  no  laws,  no  rights,  no  property, 

moveable  or  immoveable,  no  distinction  of  ranks,  no  descent, 

no  feeling ;  and  for  that  he  quoted  you  these  travellers  whom 

I  shall  mention,  [but]  whom  I  do  not  think  fit  to  [quote]  at 
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length.  He  has  taken  issue  upon  the  proposition  that  India  28  MAY  1794. 
was  the  devoted  seat  of  arbitrary  power.  He  then  entered 
into  Tamerlane's  character.  He  then  said  that  there  was  no 
government  by  law  under  Aureng-Zebe.  He  then  cited 
Terry  and  Tavernier.  Then  he  came  to  Montesquieu ;  he 
asserting  the  same,  and  that  the  people  had  no  sense  of 
honour,  and  were  only  sensible  of  the  whip  as  it  was  a 
corporal  pain.  Then  he  stated,  that  it  was  a  government  of 
misrule,  productive  of  no  happiness  till  subverted  by  the 
free  government  of  Britain,  namely,  the  government  that 
Mr.  Hastings  describes  here. 

The  thing  that  most  astonished  you — I  am  sure,  it  asto-  Nature  of 
nished  the  Commons — was,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was tiescltedby 
twenty-five  years  in  India,  and  a  great  part  of  that  time  in  fngs^85*" 
offices,  as  he  tells  you,  of  considerable  station — that  this 
man,  who  was  near  fourteen  years  in  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  India  as  President  or  Governor  General,  who  was 
in  possession  of  all  the  records,  in  possession  of  all  the 
registers,  with  the  power  of  consulting  all  the  lawyers,  with 
all  the  means  of  information  that  in  that  country  could  be 
had,  should  at  your  bar  have  recourse  to  the  whole  rabble  of 
travellers  to  prove  the  nature  of  his  own  government,  the 
tenure  of  the  lands  that  are  in  it,  and  the  laws,  customs  and 
manners,  of  the  people  whom  he  was  to  govern.  Good  God ! 
would  not  one  rather  have  imagined  that  he  came  to  you  to 
put  all  these  travellers  to  shame,  by  the  authority  of  a  man 
who  resided  in  a  supreme  situation  of  government  ? — to  set 
aside  all  those  wild,  loose,  casual  and  silly,  observations  on 
government?  On  the  contrary,  as  if  he  was  ignorant  of 
them,  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  India,  as  if  he  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  he  comes  and  cites  the  observations  of  every 
man  who  had  galloped  through  the  country,  capable  or  inca- 
pable of  observation,  to  prove  to  you  the  nature  of  the 
government  and  the  power  that  he  had  to  exercise  ! 

My   Lords,    the    Commons    of    Great   Britain    will  take 
another  mode.     We  do  assert,  in  direct  contradiction  to  this 
man,    who,   instead   of  proving  by  the  record,  takes  these 
modes  of  proving  what  he  states — we  assert  the  direct  con-  importance 
trary  to  all  this.     Why  do  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to  estimate  of 
establish  it  ?     For  a  most  material  reason  ;    because  your  comfition^of1 
Lordships  know,  and  because  the  world  knows,  that,  if  you  the  people 
go  into  a  country  where  you  suppose  mankind  in  a  degraded, 
servile,  state,  where  there  is  no  one  man  that  can  lift  up  his 
head  above  another,  where  they  are  a  set  of  vile,  miserable, 
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as  MAT  1794.  slaves,  all  prostrate  and  confounded  in  a  common  servitude, 
where  they  have  no  descendable  lands,  no  inheritance,  nothing 
that  makes  man  proud  in  himself,  that  gives  him  honour 
and  distinction,  those  things  will  take  from  you  that  kind  of 
sympathy  which  naturally  attaches  you  to  men  feeling  like 
yourselves,  that  have  hereditary  dignities  to  support,  as  you 
Peers  have,  who  have  lands  of  inheritance  to  maintain  ;  you 
will  no  longer  have  that  feeling  that  you  ought  to  have  for 
the  sufferings  of  a  people  whom  use  has  habituated  to  such 
sufferings. 

These  are  the  purposes  which  make  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  totally  to  refute  every  one  of  these  [misrepresenta- 
tions]. And  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  not  think  that  [in 
labouring  for]  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to 
show  what  the  nature  and  violation  of  them  is — your  Lord- 
ships will  not  think  the  time  is  lost.  1  am  sure  I  do  not  think 
that  my  labour  is  lost  in  endeavouring  to  lay  them  open  fully 
before  you ;  and  I  do  it  rather  from  a  strong  sense  of  the 
evils  that  have  happened  from  the  propagation  of  these  wild, 
groundless  and  pernicious,  doctrines.  A  young  man  goes  to 
that  country  before  he  knows  anything  of  his  own ;  but  he 
cherishes  in  his  breast,  as  I  hope  every  man  will,  a  just  and 
laudable  partiality  for  the  laws,  liberties,  rights  and  insti- 
tutions, of  his  own  country.  "We  all  do  so ;  and  God  forbid  we 
should  not  prefer  it  to  every  country  in  the  world  I  But,  if 
you  go  to  India  with  an  idea  of  the  mean,  degraded,  state  of 
the  people  that  you  are  to  govern — and  that  at  an  immature 
age — we  know  it  will  be  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  nature  that  those  people  whom  you  despise  you 
will  never  treat  well ;  that  the  people  who  you  think  have 
no  laws,  no  rights,  you  will  never  treat  as  people  who  have 
laws  and  rights.  And,  therefore,  that  error,  for  our  sake,  for 
your  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  and  for  the  sake  of  all 
those  that  shall  hereafter  go  in  any  station  to  India,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  disprove  in  every  point  whatever.  I  mean  to 
Their  laws  prove  the  direct  contrary  of  everything  he  says  ; — that  they 
and  rights.  nave  }aws .  tnat  tney  nave  rjghts  ;  that  they  have  immu- 
nities ;  that  they  have  property  moveable  and  immoveable, 
descendable  property  as  well  as  occasional  property,  and 
property  held  for  life  ;  and  that  they  have  it  as  well  secured 
to  them  by  the  laws  of  their  country  as  any  property  is 
secured  in  this  country ;  that  they  feel  for  honour,  not  only 
as  much  as  your  Lordships  feel  for  it,  and  all  of  us  feel  for 
it,  but  feel  for  it  with  a  more  exquisite  and  poignant  sense 
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than  any  people  upon  earth;  that,  when  punishments  are 
inflicted,  it  is  not  the  lash  they  feel  but  the  disgrace  they 
feel ;  in  short,  that  every  word  that  Montesquieu  has  taken 
from  idle  and  inconsiderate  travellers  is  absolutely  false. 

The  people  of  that  country  are  divided  into  three  kinds :  Division  of 
— the  book  I  now  refer  to  is  Mr.  Halhed's  translation  of  the  indSTmto°f 
Gentu  laws,  which  I  have  read  with  the  care  that  such  an  three  race8- 
extraordinary  view  of  human  affairs  and  human  constitutions 
deserves.  The  people  of  India  are  divided  into  three  kinds. 
They  are  divided  into  original  natives  of  the  country  who 
are  called  Gentus,  into  the  descendants  of  the  Arabians  and 
Persians  who  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Moguls,  who  having  had  originally  a  different  religion  and  a 
constitution  of  their  own,  have  blended  with  the  other,  namely, 
the  Mohammedans,  and  all  are  got  together  into  one  law. 
The  first  primeval  law  of  that  country  is  the  Gentu  law. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  book  is  in  evidence  before  your 
Lordships,  but  it  is  as  good  authority  as  any  book  that  has 
been  mentioned :  it  is  the  Gentu  Law :  it  is  published  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Halhed.  Mr.  Hastings  ought  to  know  it, 
who  has  instructed  his  Counsel  here  to  say  that  the  people 
have  no  rights,  because  he  took  for  a  while  the  glory  of  the 
compilation;  and  then  he  makes  Nobkissin  pay  for  it — 
without  his  consent  indeed — for  he  charges  him  with  the 
expenses  of  this  book.  This  ancient  book,  probably  a  com-  Principles 
pilation  of  the  most  ancient  laws  in  the  world,  has  in  it  the  °u  law.  ei 
duty  of  the  magistrate  and  the  duty  of  all  ranks  of  subjects ; 
and  I  will  give  up  the  whole  cause  if  there  is  in  this  book, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  any  sort  of  arbitrary  power  claimed 
or  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate,  or  a  declaration 
that  the  people  have  no  right  of  property.  No  ;  it  is  the 
direct  contrary. 

First,  the  people  are  divided  into  classes  and  ranks,  with  Division  of 
much  more  accuracy  of  distinction  than  is  used  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  [other]  country  under  heaven.  Every  class 
of  them  is  divided  into  families,  [some  of  whom]  are  more 
distinguishable  and  more  honourable  than  the  others;  and 
they  have  all  rights,  privileges  and  immunities,  belonging 
to  them.  In  case  even  of  conquest,  no  forfeiture  is  to  take 
place.  A  brahman's  estate  can  never  escheat  to  the  magi- Privileges  of 
strate  for  any  crime  or  for  any  want  of  heirs.  It  is  descended 
to  him  for  ever,  descendable  to  his  heirs,  while  he  has  heirs ; 
and  when  he  has  no  heifs,  it  belongs  to  his  disciples  and 
those  connected  with  him  in  the  brahmauical  caste.  But 
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28MATT1794.  there  are  more  privileges  declared,  directly  contrary  to  what 
has  been  said  ; — that  in  no  case  shall  a  brahman  suffer  death  ; 
in  no  case  shall  the  property  of  a  brahman,  male  or  female, 
be  confiscated  for  crimes  or  escheat  for  want  of  heirs. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  other  castes,  and  it  gives  each  their 
property  and  distinguishes  them  with  great  accuracy  of  dis- 


crimination.    Mr.   Hastings  says,  as  I  have  read  to  your 


Title  by  in- 

heritance. 
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tion. 


Lordships,  that  there  was  no  inheritable  property.  You  have 

only  to  look  at  chapter  the  second,  page  27  ;  the  title  of  it 

is,  "Of  the  Division  of  Inheritable   Property."  There  it 
goes  through  a  nicety  of  pedigree ;  that — 

"  When  a  father,  a  grandfather,  a  great  grandfather,  or  any  relations  of 
this  nature  decease  or  lose  their  caste,  or  renounce  the  world,  or  are  desirous 
to  give  up  their  property,  their  sons,  grandsons,  great  grandsons,  and 
other  natural  heirs,  may  divide  and  assume  their  glebe  lands,  orchards, 
jewels,  corals,  clothes,  furniture,  cattle  and  birds,  and  all  the  estate  real 
and  personal." 

My  Lords,  it  supposes  this  kind  of  property.  It  regulates 
it  with  the  nicest  accuracy  of  distinction.  It  settles  the 
descent  of  it  in  every  part  of  it.  It  nowhere  asserts,  but 
the  direct  contrary,  that  the  magistrate  has  any  power  what- 
ever over  it.  It  states  that  it  is  the  magistrate's  duty  to 
preserve  it;  that  he  is  bound  to  govern  bylaw;  that  he 
must  have  a  council  of  brahmans  to  assist  him  in  every 
material  act  that  he  does.  There  is  not  even  a  trace  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  it.  It  goes  to  the  vaisyas,  the  sudras.  It 
establishes — which  is  one  word  for  all — inheritance  and 
property  in  land  by  establishing  a  prescription  ;  which  pre- 
scription does  in  the  very  nature  of  it  imply,  not  only  a 
property,  but  a  continued  property  and  a  property  derived 
from  that  continuance. 

My  Lords,  I  will  state  that  one  article,  to  let  you  see,  in  a 
very  few  words,  that  they  not  only  have  an  inheritance,  but 
that  the  law  has  established  a  right  of  acquiring  possession 
in  the  property  of  another  by  prescription  : — 

"  A  person  who  is  not  a  minor," — a  man  ceases  to  be  a  minor  at 
fifteen  years  of  age — "  .nor  impotent  and  incapable,  nor  diseased,  nor  an 
idiot,  nor  so  lame  as  not  to  have  power  to  walk,  nor  blind,  and  who  on 
going  before  a  magistrate  is  capable  of  distinguishing  and  taking  up  his 
own  concerns,  and  who  has  not  given  to  another  person  power  to 
employ  and  to  use  his  property, — if  in  the  face  of  such  a  person  another 
man  applies  to  his  own  use,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  the  glebe 
land,  or  houses,  or  orchards  of  that  person,  without  let  or  molestation 
from  him,  from  the  twenty-first  year  thg  property  becomes  invested  in 
the  person  so  applying  such  things  to  use ;  and  any  claim  of  the  first 
person  above  mentioned  upon  such  glebe  lands  or  orchards  shall  by  no 
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means  stand  good.     But  if  the  person  before  mentioned  comes  under  23  MAT  1794. 

any  of  these  circumstances  herein-before  described,  his  claim  in  that  case        

shall  stand  good." 

That  is,  that  the  prescription  shall  stand  good  against  the 
claims  of  all  persons  who  are  not  disqualified  from  making 
these  claims.  I  might,  if  necessary,  show  your  Lordships  that 
the  magistrate  is  himself  subject  to  the  law  ;  that  there  is  a 
case  in  which  he  is  fineable ;  that  it  establishes  rules  of 
evidence  ;  that  it  establishes  rules  of  pleading,  and  every  one 
of  those  things  which  have  been  formed  to  prevent  this  very 
arbitrary  power,  which  this  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  his 
Counsel  have  dared  to  assert  in  the  presence  of  this  great 
assembly  of  all  the  bishops,  of  all  the  peers,  of  all  the  judges 
of  this  land,  in  the  sacred  temple  of  justice; — have  dared  to 
assert  that  they  have  no  laws  whatever. 

My  Lords,  I  recommend  the  book  to  your  reading.  I  do 
not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  more  ;  but  your  Lordships 
will  find  that,  so  far  from  the  magistrate  having  any  power  infliction 
either  to  imprison  arbitrarily  or  to  fine  arbitrarily,  the  rules  of  Penalties- 
of  fines  are  laid  down  with  ten  thousand  times  more  exactness 
than  with  us.  If  you  find  the  magistrate  has  any  power  to 
punish  them  with  arbitrary  punishment,  or  to  take  their 
lands,  etc.,  then  I  would  admit  Mr.  Hastings  has  laid  down 
good,  sound,  doctrine  upon  this  subject.  But  here  is  a  book 
which  has  in  itself,  not  only  good  and  excellent  positive 
rules,  but  a  system  of  as  enlightened  jurisprudence,  with 
regard  to  the  body  and  substance  of  it,  as  perhaps  any 
nation  ever  possessed ;  which  shows  it  was  composed  by 
men  of  great,  cultivated,  understandings.  These  travellers, 
absurd  as  they  are  in  their  ground,  are  not  [less]  absurd  in 
their  reasonings.  For  when  once  they  lay  down  there  is  no 
property,  and  that  the  Government  is  proprietor  of  all,  they 
argue  inferentially  that  they  have  no  laws.  But,  if  ever  protection 
there  was  a  people  that  seem  to  have  been  protected  with 
care,  attention  and  circumspection,  from  all  abuse  of  arbi- 
trary power,  either  in  judges  or  magistrates,  these  are  the 
people  that  are  so  protected. 

I  will  show  you  that  they  are  so  sensible  of  honour,  that 
the  fine  and  punishment  is  according  to  their  rank,  and  that 
the  very  authority  of  the  magistrates  is  according  to  their 
rank.  It  is  inheritable  rank  and  inheritable  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  consequently,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  that  empire,  this  whole  doctrine  of  arbitrary  power 
is  grossly  unfounded  in  truth.  That  the  learned  Counsel 
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28  MAT  1794.  might  be  ignorant  of  it  is  natural  enough.  They  are  con- 
cerned in  the  gainful  part  of  their  profession.  If  they  know 
the  laws  of  their  own  country,  which  I  dare  say  they  do — 
I  am  far  from  suspecting  they  do  not — it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  know  the  laws  of  any  other.  But  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  know  the  laws  of  that 
country,  who  cheated  Nobkissin  of  his  money  to  get  these 
laws  translated,  who  has  got  the  credit  of  this  work,  and  has 
shifted  the  payment  off  himself  by  fraud  and  peculation  ;  as 
is  proved,  in  pages  2206  and  2214,  by  Mr.  Auriol  and 
Mr.  Halhed.  So  that  the  book  is  in  evidence  before  your 
Lordships.  All  these  things  are  evidence,  not  to  prove  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  any  person,  but  to  prove  the  state  of 
the  country,  its  laws,  manners  and  usages.  But  I  find  it 
has  been  made  and  used  as  evidence  already  on  this  trial,  by 
the  prisoner.  Now  the  prisoner  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
this ;  and  yet  the  prisoner,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
must  have  had  upon  this  subject,  unless  he  is  grossly 
ignorant  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  bullock  contracts,  which 
1  suspect  is  pretty  much  the  thing — he  cheats  others  of 
their  money  and  takes  to  himself  the  credit — speaks  of 
the  Institutes  of  [Genghis  Khan] ;  the  history  of  Genghis 
Khan  ;  of  Tamerlane  being  a  proud  conqueror  and  a  Tartar. 
I  will  show  to  you  that  among  his  people  he  was  far  from 
being  an  arbitrary  monarch.  The  Tartars  had  among  them 
a  nobility;  accordingly,  on  account  of  some  people  coming 
over  to  Genghis  Khan, 

"  he  declared  them  tercans,  [assigned  them  a  revenue  for  their  mainte- 
nance, and  exempted  them  and  their  children  from  all  taxes,  with  a 
power  to  take  first  of  the  plunder  that  should  be  gotten  in  war.  He 
gave  them  likewise  the  privilege  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  the  booty 
that  they  should  take  with  the  prince's  receivers  and  officers  of  the 
customs.  Besides  all  these  privileges,  he  permitted  them  to  enter  into 
his  tent  whenever  they  pleased,  without  being  obliged  to  ask  the  leave 
of  any  of  his  officers,  and  declared  them  exempt  from  all  punishment, 
whatever  faults  they  had  committed ;  at  least,  if  it  were  not  proved  that 
they  had  committed  a  fault  more  than  nine  times.  He  added  to  all 
these  favours,  that  these  privileges  should  continue  to  the  descendants  of 
these  two  tercans,  even  to  the  seventh  generation,  or,  according  to  the 
report  of  some  authors,  to  the  ninth]."* 

I  have  shown  you  that,  when  they  have  said  that  there  is 
no  distinction  of  ranks  among  these  people,  there  is  a 
distinction  of  ranks  among  these  Mogul  Tartars,  from  whom 
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*  "  The  History  of  Genghizcan  the  Great,  by  the  late  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix, 
Senior.     Translated  into  English."    London,  8vo.,  1722,  p.  49. 
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the  governing  race  descended ;  that  they  are  known  by  the  28  MAY  1794. 
name  of  tercans.  And  if  you  want  to  know  whether  the 
same  privileges  are  existing  to  this  day,  I  beg  you  will 
read  the  valuable  work  of  [M.  de  la  Croix],  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Tartars,  where  you  will  find  that  there  is  a 
nobility  continued  with  more  care  and  fidelity,  and  genea- 
logies kept  with  more  exactness,  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Then  who  is  this  Genghis  Khan  ?  Genghis 

Khan. 

"  Messengers  were  despatched  to  the  absent  khans  to  acquaint  them 
[with  what  had  been  resolved  in  the  great  assembly  that  was  held  for 
this  purpose.  The  coronation  of  this  prince  was  then  agreed  on.  .  .  . 
The  people  ran  from  all  parts  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  this  great 
ceremony,  where  the  principal  actor  soon  came,  accompanied  by  all  the 
khans,  his  partizans.  He  placed  himself  upon  a  plain  seat,  which  they 
had  set  for  him  upon  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  harangued  the 
assembly  with  his  usual  eloquence.  His  speech  being  ended,  they 
placed  him  upon  a  black  felt  carpet,  which  they  had  spread  on  the 
ground;  and  the  person  who  was  ordered  to  give  the  people's  voice 
pronounced  to  him  aloud  the  people's  pleasure,  in  this  manner :  First,  he 
told  him,  that  whatever  authority  or  power  he  had  given  him  was  derived 
from  Heaven,  and  that  God  would  not  fail  to  bless  and  prosper  his  designs 
if  he  governed  his  subjects  well  and  justly  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  render  him  miserable  if  he  abused  that  power,  which  the  black  felt 
on  which  he  sat  did  intimate  to  him.  After  this  remonstrance,  seven 
khans,  or  princes,  lifted  him  up  with  a  ceremonious  air,  and  bare  him 
him  to  the  throne  which  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly."  * 

This  person,  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  despotic  authority 
himself,  whose  subjects  are  supposed  to  have  no  rights,  no 
privileges,  is  elected  to  that  office ;  and  can  be  no  otherwise 
than   by   election.      Tamerlane   was   elected    in   the   same  His  lawg 
manner.     And  this  Genghis  Khan  valued    himself  for  im- and  J 

•  11  .        >        •  PI*  -i  tions. 

proving  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  own  country,  and 
being  a  great  legislator.  And  then  there  is  an  account  of  his 
calling  a  great  parliament.  That  parliament  is  called  [couril- 
tay]  by  the  Tartars,  and  is  as  much  a  parliament  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  [as  our  own],  and  without  which  the  sovereigns 
could  do  nothing  in  those  days,  and  I  believe  not  now,  any 
more  than  his  Majesty,  our  gracious  Sovereign,  can  do 
without  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Only  that  this  sovereign 
was  elected,  which  I  think  bad.  But  that  shows  that  they 
could  not  be  a  people  dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  prince,  when  the  prince  depended  upon  their  will  and 


"  The  History  of  Genghizcan  the  Great,  p.  62. 
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28MAT1794.  pleasure  for  his  election.  When  he  had  thanked  them  all, — 
when  he  called  this  great  parliament,  and  thanked  them 
all  for  all  the  marks  of  love  and  respect  they  showed, 
being  sensible  that  the  chief  duty  of  a  prince  is  to  establish 
good  laws,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  thought  to  add  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  land  some  new  ones,  which  he  desired 
and  commanded  they  should  observe. 

These  laws  we  have  in  this  book  only  imperfectly ;  but  we 
are  told  in  it,  and  I  believe  the  fact  is  so,  that  a  great  com- 
pilation of  laws,  called  ["  Yassa  Genghiskan"]  is  to  be  found. 

"  He  forbad  under  pain  of  death," — this  is  the  third  law  made  in  that 
diet  of  Tartars, — "  he  forbad  under  pain  of  death  that  any  prince,  or 
other  person  whatever,  should  ever  presume  to  cause  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  great  Can  or  Emperor,  without  having  first  been  duly  elected 
by  the  [Cans,  Emirs,  and  the  other  Mogul  lords],  princes  lawfully 
assembled  in  a  general  Diet."  * 

He  then  establishes  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted 
to  the  tercans,  that  is,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country.  Then  he  published  most  severe  ordinances,  which 
form  the  22d  of  the  rules,  against  governors  who  failed  in 
doing  their  duty,  but  principally  those  who  commanded  in  a 
far  distant  country.  This  prince  was  in  this  case,  what  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  be,  a  very  severe  judge  against 
persons  commanding  in  distant  countries.  Then  this  book 
observes  that, — 

"  The  laws  we  have  recited,  and  which  were  doubtless  the  principal 
ones,  remained  in  full  vigour  [during  Temugin's  reign  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  Tamerlain  himself,  who  was  born  a  hundred  and  eleven  years 
after  this  Prince,  caused  them  to  be  observed  throughout  all  his  empire ; 
and  the  Crim  Tartars,  as  well  as  others,  to  this  day  religiously  observe 
them]." 

This  proves  that  this  man  could  not  establish  his  laws,  whether 
they  were  the  recognition  of  ancient  laws,  or  new  ones  which 
he  suggested  himself,  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly  of 
his  parliament ;  that  he  could  not  have  ascended  the  throne — 
and  he  made  it  a  law  for  his  successors  that  none  could  ascend 
the  throne — without  being  duly  elected ;  that  they  were  to 
preserve  the  great  in  all  their  immunities,  the  people  in  all 
their  rights,  liberties,  privileges  and  properties.  Now  we  find 
him  bound  by  laws ;  made  the  creature  of  his  people.  We 
find  him,  even  to  places  that  he  had  conquered,  giving  good, 
wise  and  salutary,  laws.  We  find  him  establishing  one  of  his 

*  "  History  of  Genghizcan  the  Great,  by  M.  Petis  de  Croix,"  p.  80. 
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sons  in  a  particular  office,  namely,  conservator  of  those  laws ;  28  MAY  1794. 
and  he  lias  ordered  that  these  should  be  observed,  not  only 
in  his  time,  but  through  all  posterity ;  and,  accordingly, 
venerated  they  are  at  this  time  in  Asia.  Then,  if  this  very 
Genghis  Khan,  if  Tamerlane,  if  these  princes,  did  not  claim 
or  assume  to  themselves  any  such  power,  what  shall  you  contrast 
think  of  this  man,  so  bloated  with  corruption,  so  bloated  thecon'duct 
with  the  insolence  of  undeserved  and  unmerited  power,  '£&'*' Hast" 
declaring  that  the  people  have  no  rights,  no  property,  no 
laws ;  and  that  it  were  not  possible  [for  him]  to  be  bound 
by  an  English  Act  of  Parliament ;  not  respecting  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  people,  [but  declaring]  that  he  was  an 
arbitrary  sovereign,  that  could  exact  what  penalties  he 
pleased  from  the  people,  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  property, 
and  life  itself?  [Compare  this]  compound  of  [pride]  and 
presumption  with  Genghis  Khan,  whose  conquests  were 
more  considerable  than  Alexander's.  God  knows  we  are 
all  but  miserable  beings  in  comparison  with  him.  Con- 
sider the  laws  which  he  made  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and 
then  consider  what  is  the  situation  of  this  man  you  have 
here. 

I  have  before  me  the  Institutes  of  Tamerlane.     I  wish  to  The  insti- 
save  your  Lordships'  time,  or  I  could  show  you,  in  the  life  of  Tamerlane. 
Tamerlane,  which  you  will  find  translated  by  [Major  Davy] 
from   the    oriental  author,  that  he,  violent  as  his  conquests 
were,    bloody    as   all    conquests    are,  ferocious    as    a    Mo- 
hammedan   making    his    crusades   for    the   propagation    of 
religion,  violent  as  [he  was]  in  war,  yet,  when  he  had  settled, 
knew    [how  to  govern  his  unjust  acquisitions  with  equity 
and  moderation].* 

I  have  [the  Institutes  of]  Tamerlane  in  my  hand;  and  ifnisgreat- 
ever  there  was  a  person  intitled  to  claim  arbitrary  power  to  moderation, 
himself,  if  any  one  could  justify  it  by  the  greatness  of  his 
conquests,  by  the  greatness  of  his  personal  qualities,  by  the 
greatness  of  his  learning  and  eloquence,  it  was  this  Tamerlane, 
who  gave  himself,  at  all  times  not  employed  in  conquests, 
to  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  who  gave  himself  to  all 
studies  that  might  accomplish  a  man.  Such  a  man  might,  if 
any,  claim  arbitrary  power.  But  the  very  thing  that  made 
him  great,  made  him  sensible  that  he  was  but  a  man.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests,  his  tone  was  a  tone  of 
humility  ;  he  spoke  of  laws  as  any  man  must  who  knew  what 

*  Revised  copy. 
VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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28  MAT  1794.  laws  were  ;  and,  though  he  was  proud,  ferocious  and  violent, 
in  assuming  conquest,  I  will  venture  to  say  no  prince  ever 
did  publish  or  declare  anything  more  honourable  to  himself 
than  this: — 

He  first  declared,  that  the  laws  were  the  rule  of  all  his 
conduct.  If  they  will  show  me  one  hint  of  an  assumption  of 
arbitrary  power,  with  regard  to  this  man,  in  this  book,  I  shall 
be  content  to  be  brought  to  shame  before  your  Lordships. 
First,  he  declares,  that  the  nobility  of  every  country  shall  be 
considered  as  his  brethren;  that  the  people  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  his  children  ;  that  the  learned  and  the  darweshes 
shall  be  particularly  cultivated  by  them.  And,  my  Lords, 
what  does  he  value  himself  upon  ? — 

"  That  I  delivered  the  oppressed  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor ;  and, 
after  proof  of  the  oppression,  whether  on  the  property  or  the  person,  the 
decision  which  I  passed  between  them  was  agreeable  to  the  sacred  law ; 
and  I  did  not  cause  any  one  person  to  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  another."* 

My  Lords,  I  shall  go  no  further  than  to  inform  your 
Lordships  that  these  Institutes  of  Timur  ought  to  be  very 
well  known  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  this  prince  never  claimed  an  arbitrary  power  ;  that  his 
principle  was  to  govern  by  law ;  that  his  principle  was  to 
repress  the  oppressions  of  his  inferior  governors ;  that  his 
principle  was  to  recognise  in  the  nobility  the  respect  due  to 
their  rank,  to  recognise  in  the  people  protection,  and  to 
recognise  the  laws  throughout.  This  is  a  book  published  by 
Major  Davy,  dedicated,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Hastings.  He  was 
his  secretary,  an  extraordinary  good  orientalist,  and  it  was 
revised  by  Mr.  White.  I  have  asked  of  persons  the  best 
conversant  with  the  Arabic  and  Oriental  languages,  and  they 
are  clear  that  there  are  internal  testimonies  to  prove  it 
of  that  age  aud  that  time  ;  and  he  must  be  the  most  miserable 
of  all  critics,  who,  reading  this  book  with  attention,  does  not 
see  that,  if  it  was  not  written  by  this  very  great  monarch 
himself,  it  was  written  by  some  secretary  of  his,  in  his 
court,  under  his  immediate  inspection.  It  shows  that  there 
were  no  particulars,  or  any  writings,  relative  to  his  laws  and 
government  and  manner  of  proceeding  which  were  not  read 
before  him  and  corrected  by  him.  Therefore,  whether  this 
work  is  his  composition,  or  was  written  by  some  person  of 
learning  whom  he  had  about  him,  and  through  whom  he  would 
give  to  the  world  a  favourable  idea  of  his  maxims,  manners 
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and  government,  it  is  as  good  authority  as  Mr.  Hastings' 28  MAT  1794. 
Defence  here,  which  he  has  got,  as  he  says,  written  by  other 
people,  but  which  he  recognised.  Therefore  I  say,  that  none 
of  these  conquerors  ever  claimed  such  a  power  as  Mr.  Hast- 
ings claims  ;  that  it  is  not  the  law  of  the  country  5  which  law 
of  the  country  never  recognised  in  the  country  any  principles 
like  those  which  he  speaks  of. 

Meaning  to  go  through  this  matter,  without  supposing  you 
to  be  impatient,  or  without  sparing  myself  in  the  least,  I  will 
go  next  to  the  consideration  of  another  law,  which  will  show 
you  the  wickedness  of  these  pretensions  that  the  people 
have  no  laws  or  rights.  The  body  of  people  are  Moham- 
medans. Now  Mohammedans  are  so  far  from  having  no  laws 
or  rights,  that,  when  you  name  a  Mohammedan,  you  name  a 
man  governed  by  law,  a  prince  governed  by  law,  a  people 
intitled  to  protection  by  law,  and  by  law  only.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  caused  to  be  published — and  I  am  obliged  to  him 
for  it — a  book  called  the  Hedaya.  It  is  true  he  has  taken  TheHedaya. 
himself  credit  for  it,  but  has  robbed  Nobkissin  of  the  money 
to  pay  for  it.  But  the  value  of  the  book  is  not  lessened 
because  the  man  stole  it.  It  is  not  the  less  a  Bible  because 
a  man  out  of  false  piety  stole  it ;  and  this  book  is  not  the  less 
a  valuable  and  useful  compilation  of  Mohammedan  law, 
notwithstanding  he  cheated  Nobkissin  out  of  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  When  you  see  this  book  in  my  hand,  will  you 
believe  that  a  people  who  have  no  laws,  no  right,  no  property, 
no  honour,  could  be  at  the  trouble  of  having  so  many  writers 
upon  the  law  ?  There  are  at  least,  I  am  sure,  a  thousand 
eminent  writers  upon  law,  who  have  written  far  more 
voluminous  works  than  are  known  in  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and,  I  verily  believe,  more  voluminous  than  the 
writings  of  the  civilians  themselves.  That  this  should  be  done 
by  a  people  who  have  no  property  is  so  very  ridiculous,  that 
one  would  think  the  very  assertion  was  sufficient  to  refute 
it.  But  I  shall  refute  it,  and  without  troubling  you  a  great 
deal. 

First,  I  am  to  tell  you  that  the  Mohammedans  are  a  people  Divisions 
governed  by  law ;  that  law  is  a  matter  much   studied  and  hammedan 
cultivated ;  that  they   distinguish  it  into  a  law   called  the  law> 
Kuran,  which  is  the  Mohammedan  law  and  its  authorised 
commentaries  ;' into  the  Fatwa,  which  is  the  judicial  judg- 
ment and  reports  of  adjudged  cases  ;  into  the  Kanun,  which 
is  the  regulations  the  emperors  made  for  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity in  the  regulation  of  their  dominions ;  and  lastly,  the 
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is  MAT  1794.  Rawaj-ul-mulk,  or  custom  and  usage,  the  common  law  of  the 
country,  which  prevails  independently  of  any  of  these. 

I  am  first  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  the  public  trea- 
sure does  not  belong  to  the  prince.  So  far  from  any  man's 
property  belonging  to  him,  the  public  treasure  does  not 
belong  to  him,  but  is  declared  to  be  the  common  property  of 
all  Mussulmans.  You  will  see  this  in  the  second  volume  of 
Hamilton's  Hedaya,  page  95 ;  but  you  will  find,  in  many 
other  places,  that  the  public  treasure  does  not  belong  to  the 
prince,  but  is  declared  to  be  the  common  property  of  all 
Mussulmans.  It  is  said,  too,  with  regard  to  punishments 
and  chastisements  being  arbitrary — to  show  you  whether  he 
is  a  person  who  is  irresponsible  : — 

Ecsponsi-  "  If  the  supreme  ruler,  such  as  the  Caliph  for  the  time  being,  commit 
Calipl)°  G  anv  °ffence  punishable  bylaw,  such  as  whoredom,  theft  or  drunkenness, 
he  is  not  subject  to  any  punishment ;  but  yet,  if  he  commits  murder,  he 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  he  is  also  accountable  in  matters 
Of  property :  because  punishment  is  a  right  of  God,  the  infliction  of 
which  is  committed  to  the  Caliph,  or  other  supreme  magistrate,  and 
none  else ;  and  he  cannot  inflict  punishment  upon  himself,  as  in  this 
there  is  no  advantage,  because  the  good  proposed  in  punishment  is,  that 
it  may  operate  as  a  warning  to  deter  mankind  from  sin,  and  this  is  not 
obtained  by  a  person's  inflicting  punishment  upon  himself  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  such  as  the  laws  of  retaliation  and  of  pro- 
perty, the  penalties  of  which  may  be  exacted  of  the  Caliph,  as  the 
claimant  of  right  may  obtain  satisfaction,  either  by  the  Caliph  em- 
powering him  to  exact  his  right  from  himself,  or  by  the  claimant 
appealing  for  assistance  to  the  collective  body  of  Mussulmans."* 

Here  your  Lordships  see  that  the  Caliph,  who  is  a  ma- 
gistrate of  the  highest  authority  that  can  exist  among  the 
Mohammedans,  where  property  or  life  is  concerned,  has  no 
arbitrary  power,  but  is  responsible,  just  as  much  as  any  other 
man. 

I  am  now  to  show  your  Lordships  that  he  can  raise  no 
taxes ;  because  the  imposing  of  a  tribute  upon  a  Mussulman 
without  his  previous  consent  is  impracticable.  And  then  the 
next  thing  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  to  your  Lord- 
ships is,  who  he  is.  Mr.  Hastings  has  described  here  what 
the  sovereign  is,  and  what  sovereignty  is.  Says  he,  "  This 
is  sovereignty,  and  nothing  else,  all  over  India/'  I  wish 
your  Lordships  to  look  with  attention  to  page  28  [of  the 
printed  Minutes],  where  you  will  find  what  Mr.  Hastings' 
idea  of  sovereignty  is.  Then  to  that  I  oppose  what  the 
Mohammedan  law  says  is  the  idea  of  sovereignty — who  a 
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sovereign  is.  It  is  in  a  chapter  of  their  laws  concerning  28  MAT  1794. 
rebellion.  These  laws  do  entirely  define  it  as  an  act  of  warfare 
against  the  sovereign ;  and  then  you  are  told  who  the  so- 
vereign is :  and  I  beg  you  to  compare  it.  It  is  in  chapter  x., 
page  247,  in  the  second  volume.  The  title  is  "  Of  the  laws 
concerning  Rebels  ;"  and  then,  telling  you  that  rebels  are  of 
four  descriptions,  the  author  goes  on,  and  says  : — 

"The  word  rebellion  (baghee)  [in  its  literal  sense  means  prevarication,  Qualities 
also  injustice  and  tyranny;  in  the  language  of  the  law  it  is  particularly  f^Pjjf1^ 
applied  to  injustice,  namely,  withdrawing  from  obedience  to  the  rightful  Moham- 
Imdm  (as  appears  in  the  Fattahal-Kadeen).     By  the  rightful  Imam,  is  medan 
understood    a  person  in  whom   all    the  qualities    essential  to   magis-  so 
tracy  are  united,   such  as  Islamism,  freedom,  sanity  of  intellect,  and 
maturity  of  age,  and  who   has    been   elected   into  his  office    by  any 
tribe  of  Mussulmans,  with  their  general  consent :— whose  view  and  inten- 
tion is  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  Mussulmans,  and  under  whom  the  Mussulmans  enjoy  security  in 
person  and  property;  one  who  levies  tithe  and  tribute  according  to  law, 
who   out    of   the   public  treasury   pays   what  is  due  to   learned   men, 
preachers,  kazees,  mooftis,  philosophers,  public  teachers,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  who  is  just  in  all  his  dealings  with  Mussulmans  :  for  whoever  does 
not  answer  this  description  is  not  the  right  Imam  ;  whence  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent to  support  such  a  one,  but  rather  it  is  incumbent  to  oppose 
him  and  make  war  upon  him,  until  such  time  as  he  either  adopt  a  proper 
mode  of  conduct,  or  be  slain]."* 

Now  is  this  a  magistrate  of  the  description  of  Mr.  Hastings  ? 
He  must  be  elected  by  the  general  consent  of  Mussulmans. 
He  must  be  a  protector  of  the  person  and  property  of  his 
subjects  ;  and  a  right  of  resistance  is  directly  established  by 
law   against  him,    and  even  a  duty  of  resistance.     Am  I, 
therefore,  praising,  in  this  Mohammedan  law,  those  rules  with 
regard   to   the  election  ?     No  ;  I  know  what  mischiefs  have 
attended  it.     I  know  that  it  has  shaken  and  rendered  uncer- 
tain the  thrones  of  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Mussulman 
religion.     But  I  produce  it  for  this — that  it  is,  of  all  proofs,  His  want 
the  clearest  proof  that  such  a  man  cannot  be  supposed  to  arbitrary 
have  an  arbitrary  power  over  his  subjects,  and  the  command  power. 
of  their  property,  who  elect  him  their  sovereign,  and  who,  if 
he  does  not  preserve  their  person  and  property,  have  a  right 
to  rebel,  to  resist,  and  to  dethrone  him. 

I  have  gone  through  what  I  undertook  to  prove — that  Mr. 
Hastings,  with  all  his  Indian  council  who  have  made  up 
this  volume  and  code  of  arbitrary  power,  is  not  supported  by 
the  laws  of  the  Moguls,  by  the  laws  of  the  Gentus,  by  the 
laws  of  the  Mohammedans ;  that  he  is  not  supported  by  any 
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C8MAY1794.  law  custom  or  usage,  whatever,  recognised  as  legal  and  valid. 
And  what  are  the  examples  that  he  takes  ?  Good  God  !  not 
the  law,  not  the  constitution  of  Oude,  not  the  practice  of  a 
respectable  emperor  like  Akbar — which,  if  it  would  not  fatigue 
your  Lordships,  I  would  go  to  show  the  principles  and  rules 
upon  which  he  governed.  No ;  this  man  in  India,  at  the 
power  and  head  of  an  Indian  Government,  ransacks  all  the 
travellers,  and  he  and  his  learned  Counsel  here,  and  his 
unlearned  council,  his  secret  cabinet  council  who  wrote 
this,  they  have  all  established  that  the  people  have  no  rights, 
no  laws,  no  order,  no  distinction  ! 

I  am  now  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  they  have  an 
idea  of  disgrace  and  dishonour.  I  beg  your  Lordships  to 
look  at  this  book,  and  judge  whether  you  ever  saw  rank  or 
[sex]J  more  respected  in  any  books  than  in  this.  We  know 
there  have  been  facts  ; — that  there  have  been  women  tried 
in  India  for  offences  and  acquitted,  who  could  not  survive 
the  disgrace  even  of  acquittal.  We  know  very  well  that 
persons  who  have  been  condemned  at  a  court-martial  have 
desired  to  be  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  have 
[claimed]*  rank  and  precedence.  And  yet  these  are  the 
people  supposed  to  have  no  rights !  Good  God  !  that  we 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  proving,  in  this  place,  all 
these  things ;  [and  of  disproving]*  that  all  India  should  have 
been  given  in  slavery  to  that  man !  They  say,  "  we  will 
show  you  that  Genghis  Khan,  Khouli  Khan  and  Tamerlane, 
destroyed  more  people  in  battle,  ten  thousand  times,  than 
Character  of  this  man  did."  Good  God!  have  they  run  mad?  Have 
they  lost  their  senses  in  their  guilt?  Did  they  ever  expect 
that  we  meant  to  compare  this  man  to  Tamerlane,  Genghis 
Khan,  or  Khouli  Khan  ?  Good  God  !  to  compare  a  clerk 
at  a  bureau — to  compare  a  fraudulent  bullock  contractor — 
for  his  first  elements,  we  could  show,  were  in  carrying  on 
fraudulent  bullock  transactions,  which  contract  was  taken 
from  him  with  shame  and  disgrace,  and  restored  with  greater 
shame  and  disgrace — to  compare  him  with  the  conquerors 
of  the  world!  We  never  said  he  was  a  tiger  and  a  lion. 
No ;  we  have  said  he  was  a  weasel  and  a  rat.  We 
have  said,  he  has  desolated  countries  as  those  plagues 
have  desolated  countries  ;  that  he,  a  fraudulent  bullock  con- 
tractor, exalted  to  great  unmerited  power,  can  do  more 
mischief  than  even  all  the  tigers  and  lions  in  the  world. 
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We  know  that  a  swarm  of  locusts,  a  despicable  insect,  can  28  MAT  1704. 
desolate  a  country  more  than  Genghis  Khan  or  Tamerlane. 
God  almighty  !  Don't  we  see,  respecting  Pharaoh,  that  when 
God  had  a  mind  to  humble  his  pride  and  presumption  and  to 
bring  him  to  shame,  he  did  not  do  it  with  tigers  and  lions,  but 
he  sent  them  lice,  mice  and  frogs,  and  everything  that  was 
low  and  contemptible,  to  pollute  and  destroy  the  country.  It 
was  a  worse  scourge  of  God  than  all  the  Tamerlanes,  all  the 
tigers  and  lions,  in  the  world.  And  think  of  your  listening 
here  to  these  people  giving  a  long  account  of  Tamerlane's 
200,000  people  in  his  camp ;  of  his  prisoners  that  built  a 
pyramid  at  Bagdad  of  90,000  heads  ;  that  there  were 
thousands  of  the  people  and  elephants  killed  many  years  ago; 
that  the  world  is  divided  into  36,000  years  by  the  Hindus ! 
One  fourth  of  that  is  fabulous ;  the  other  part  is  of  very  [in]- 
different  authority;  but  all  that  we  learn  from  it  is,  that 
there  were  great  wars  and  confusion.  We  have  not  accused 
Mr.  Hastings  of  being  a  great  general  and  abusing  his 
powers.  We  know  he  is  nothing  at  the  best  but  a  creature 
of  the  bureau,  a  bullock  contractor,  who  defrauded  and 
taught  others  to  defraud  in  that  capacity.  That  we  say.  We 
have  not  accused  him  of  the  vices  of  conquerors.  When  we 
see  him  conquer  anything,  then  we  will  accuse  him  of  the 
vices  of  conquerors.  But  we  have  put  him  into  a  place 
much  beyond  his  deserts,  and  that  power  he  has  abused. 

This  Counsel,  according  to  their  audacious  manner — I 
suppose  they  imagine  that  they  are  Counsel  for  Tamerlane, 
that  they  are  Counsel  for  Genghis  Khan,  that  they  are 
Counsel  for  Khouli  Khan.  Why,  we  have  not  them  before 
us.  They  are  persons  that  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  for 
your  Lordships  to  call  to  an  account  if  living,  but  as  they 
are  dead  it  is  foolish  to  think  of  them,  and  ten  times  more 
foolish  in  him  to  compare  himself  with  such  persons ;  bring- 
ing the  natural  reflection  that  must  occur  to  every  man's 
mind.  Do  we  compare  his  crimes  with  the  crimes  of  Alex- 
ander the  great,  or  Julius  Cassar,  or  Tamerlane,  or  Genghis 
Khan  ?  No  ;  but  these  people  have  thought  proper  to 
accuse  the  Managers  for  the  Commons,  who  sensible  of  the 
dignity  of  their  place  never  offer  anything  to  you  without 
reason,  of  wandering  in  all  the  fabulous  regions  of  Indian 
mythology ;  as  if  AVC  were  persons  of  an  age,  of  a  disposition, 
of  a  character,  representative  or  natural,  to  wanton,  as  they 
call  it, — that  is,  to  invent  fables — concerning  Indian  antiquity ! 
That  they  are  not  ashamed  of  saying  so,  I  do  not  wonder. 
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28  MATITW.  I  was  stating  to  your  Lordships  a  case  which  I  hope  will 
never  be  out  of  your  minds,  the  difference  of  situation 
Between  the  country  governed  by  its  own  original  native 
laws,  and  what  it  suffered  from  the  series  of  usurpers  that 
preceded  our  government,  and  the  series  of  tyrants  that 
have  succeeded  to  it  —  particularly  Mr.  Hastings.  The 
book  that  I  have  quoted  is  a  book  of  Mr.  Halhed's.  Instead 
of  "  wantoning  in  fabulous  antiquity,"  the  person,  I  believe, 
who  wrote  the  book  is  alive,  at  Bath.  If  he  is  not  alive,  still 
he  cannot  be  dead  long:  the  book  was  published  in  1776.- 
It  is  not  so  long  a  period  ago  as  to  be  called  "  wantoning  in 
fabulous  antiquity."  He  is  a  man  who  understood  the  state 
of  that  country,  who  had  known,  and  must  have  known, 
what  he  saw  :  he  says  :  — 

"  In  truth  it  would  be  almost  cruelty  to  molest  that  happy  people"  —  • 
speaking  of  the  people  of  one  of  the  provinces  near  Calcutta  —  "  for  in 
this  district  are  the  only  vestiges  of  the  beauty,  purity,  piety,  regularity, 
equity  and  strictness,  of  the  ancient  Hindoostan  government  :  here  the 
property  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  inviolate." 

My  Lords,  I  did  not  think  [this  reference]  necessary  to  us  : 
and  I  hope  you  will  do  that  justice  to  the  Commons  and  those 
who  represent  them  to  believe,  that,  when  they  state  to  you 
any  fact,  they  give  it  to  you  upon  a  good  authority,  and  do  not, 
as  persons  with  their  licentious  tongues  dare  to  say,  "  wanton 
in  antiquity."  The  man,  I  believe,  is  alive  who  wrote  it.  He 
writes  what  he  has  observed,  or  pretends  to  have  observed. 
Mr.  Hastings  ought  to  know  him,  because  he  is  the  compa- 
nion in  some  of  his  acts  ;  and  he  proposed  to  make  certain 
dreadful  alterations  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  since  executed 
in  that  country  —  that  of  the  deposition  of  Cossim  AH 
Khan.  He  was  concerned  with  him  in  it.  He  charged  him 
with  detaining  his  bribe  from  him,  and  Mr.  Hastings  an- 
swered, he  had  paid  him  long  ago.  How  they  have  settled 
that  bribe  transaction  between  them  I  know  not.  But  I 
state  this  to  prove  that  it  is  no  fabulous  history  ;  that,  if  any- 
body has  told  falsely,  it  is  Mr.  Hastings'  companion  and 
associate  in  guilt  that  has  said  it,  and  who  must  have  known 
the  country  ;  and,  however  faulty  he  was  in  other  respects, 
he  had  no  interest  whatever  to  make  any  false  representation 
of  it, 

If  it  were  necessary,  I  should  go  to  Scrafton's  account  of 
that  ancient  government.  I  should  prove  to  you,  as  I  hope 
I  shall  yet  do,  the  happy  comparative  state  of  that  country, 
even  under  usurpers  who  were  there.  And  why  do  I  do 
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this  ?     I  wish  to  reinstate  the  people  in  their  rights  and  28  MAY  1794. 
privileges.     I  wish  to  reinstate  them  in  your  sympathy.     I  Hlgh  degree 
wish  you  to  respect  a  people  as  respectable  as  yourselves,  tfonivlt-sa" 
who  know,  as  well  as  you,  what  is  rank,  what  is  law,  what  tamed  by 
is  property  ;  who  know  how  to  feel  disgrace,  who  know  what  of  India. 
equity,  what  reason,  what  proportion  in  punishments,  what 
security  of  property  is,  just  as  well  as  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships ;  which  they  have  secured  by  laws  of  all  their  religions, 
by  declarations  of  all  their  sovereigns.    And  what  is  opposed 
to  it  ?  the  practice  of  usurpers,  which  Mr.  Hastings  takes  to 
be  his  rule  and  guide.     He  endeavours  to  find  deviations 
from   it,   and   then   he  says   by  his   Counsel,  that  I  have 
asserted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  arbitrary  power  in 
the  East !    Good  God  !  if  I  had  not  known  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  in  the  world,  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  might  have 
taught  me  what  was  arbitrary  power,  and  all  its  mischiefs. 

But  I  know  that  there  has  been  arbitrary  power ;  that  Usurpation 
tyrants  have  usurped  it ;  and  that  in  some  instances  the  best  powrejr.trary 
princes  have  violated  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  that 
they  have  produced  rebellions  against  them  often,  and  by  the 
law  have  been  intitled  to  be  deposed  for  such  deviations.  I 
do  not  deny  that  there  are  robberies  on  Hounslow  Heath ; 
that  there  are  forgeries,  conspiracies  and  rebellions.  But  I 
say,  that  they  are  against  law,  against  right,  and  whoever 
commits  them  commits  illegal  acts ;  and,  when  a  man  is  to 
defend  himself,  that  it  is  not  upon  the  standard  of  a  violation 
of  law  that  he  is  to  defend  himself,  but  upon  the  law  itself. 
A  man  may  as  well  say,  "  I  robbed  upon  Hounslow  Heath : 
hundreds  robbed  upon  Hounslow  Heath  before  me."  To 
which  I  answer,  the  law  has  prohibited  you  from  robbing 
there.  I  will  hang  you  if  you  rob  there,  notwithstanding 
all  that  line  of  precedents  of  the  violation  of  law  you  have 
mentioned.  No  doubt,  princes  have  violated  the  law  of  this 
country  ;  they  have  suffered  for  it :  nobles  have  violated 
the  law ;  their  privilege  has  been  taken  away :  common 
people  have  violated  the  law ;  they  have  been  hanged  for  it. 
I  know  no  people  secured  from  the  law.  The  law  is  the  Sanctity  of 
security  of  every  person  that  governs,  the  security  of  every 
person  that  is  governed.  It  is  the  security  of  the  people  of 
India ;  it  is  the  security  of  the  people  of  England.  There  is 
but  one  law  in  the  world,  namely,  that  law  which  governs 
all  law — the  law  of  our  Creator,  the  law  of  humanity,  justice, 
equity,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  So  far  as  any  laws 
fortify  these,  give  them  more  precision,  more  energy,  more 
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ness  of  the  primeval  laws :  they  have  them  for  their  sanc- 
tion. But  any  man  who  quotes  as  precedents  the  abuses 
of  tyrants  and  robbers,  endeavours  to  violate  the  very 
fountain  of  justice,  and  to  put  an  end  to  law — to  remove 
that  only  guard  which  is  upon  evil  men,  whether  governors 
or  governed,  which  makes  tyrants  of  the  governors  and  rebels 
of  the  people  governed.  Therefore  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  not  think,  that,  in  opening  this  business,  I  have  done 
wrong  in  establishing  the  people's  rights,  and  in  establishing 
the  line  we  have  laid  down  for  the  responsibility  of  Indian 
governors.  Therefore,  when  he  comes  to  justify  himself 
upon  these  principles  of  arbitrary  power,  we  reject  them, 
and  hope  your  Lordships  will  reject  them. 

Perhaps  your  Lordships  may  think  I  have  troubled  you 
now  too  long ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  rights,  laws  and 
liberties,  of  a  whole  people — those  at  our  bar,  those  at  your 
Lordships'  bar,  those  put  upon  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  those  put  upon  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Lords — should  be  passed  over  without  taking  all  the  pains 
that  I  could  take,  saving  myself  in  no  sort,  to  show  you, 
from  every  good  mode  of  proceeding,  that  Mr.  Hastings' 
conduct  is  not  justified  by  law,  but  justified  only  by  a  viola- 
tion of  law.  How  he  ought  to  be  punished,  how  he  has 
acted  upon  those  principles,  I  shall  show  you  another  time. 
Your  Lordships  will  spare  my  weakness ;  I  have  not  spared 
myself.  I  cannot  command,  and  you  cannot  give,  greater 
bodily  strength  than  a  man  has. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  RT.  HON. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  IN  GENERAL  REPLY  ON  THE 
SEVERAL  CHARGES  ;  30  MAY,  1794. 

MY  LORDS. — On  the  last  day  of  the  sitting  of  this  30  MAY  1794, 
Court,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  you  by  Recapitu- 
the  order  of  my  fellow  Managers,  I  stated  to  you  their latlon> 
observations  and  my  own  upon  two  great  points — one  the 
demeanour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  during  his  trial ;  the 
other,  the  principles  of  his  defence.  I  stated  my  Lords  that 
the  demeanour  was  of  a  nature  unknown  in  the  history  of 
this  country  and  in  the  records  of  Parliament.  I  stated  to 
you  the  demeanour  of  that  long  line  of  great  men,  the  most 
distinguished  in  this  kingdom,  with  every  mark  of  prejudice 
and  every  distinction  of  merit,  who  on  account  of  their 
offences  were  brought  before  your  Lordships'  justice,  and 
seldom  escaped  it.  I  stated  to  you  the  humility,  the 
decency,  and  the  propriety  of  their  behaviour.  I  stated  to 
you,  as  a  contrast  on  the  other  side,  the  demeanour  of  the 
prisoner,  and  his  presumption  in  making  a  recriminatory 
charge  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  answering  their 
impeachment  by  another  impeachment,  by  accusing  them  of 
malice,  oppression,  and  the  blackest  ingratitude. 

My  Lords,  we  stated  that,  when  this  came  to  be  particu- 
larised, it  consisted  of  two  parts,  injustice  and  delay.  To 
the  injustice  we  are  to  answer  by  the  nature  of  the  Charge 
that  we  make  before  you : — to  the  delay,  my  Lords,  we  have 
told  you  that  we  answer  in  another  place.  Into  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  delay,  the  ruinous  expense  which  is 
charged  regularly  in  a  petition  by  the  prisoner  before  your 
Lordships,  we  have  desired  your  Lordships  to  make  an 
inquiry.  We  have  stated  the  fact  in  the  petition — have 
mentioned  the  witnesses  to  which  we  resort;  and  in  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  remove  that  part  of  the  charge. 
"With  regard  to  ingratitude,  there  will  come  another  time, 
towards  the  close  of  this  reply,  in  which,  considering  the 
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so  MAT  1794.  merits  that  are  intended  to  be  set  off  against  those  crimes, 
we  shall  consider  the  nature  of  those  merits,  and  know  how 
far  they  are  to  operate,  either,  as  the  prisoner  designs  they 
shall  operate,  in  his  favour,  as  presumptive  proof  that  a  man 
of  such  merits  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  crimes ;  or,  as  we 
conceive  them  to  be,  as  a  sort  of  set-off  and  mitigation  of 
his  offences.  In  either  of  these  lights  we  shall  consider 
them.  We  mentioned  the  demeanour  too,  for  another  reason  ; 
that  your  Lordships  may  be  enabled  to  estimate,  from  the 
proud  presumption  and  audacity  of  the  criminal  at  your 
bar,  when  he  stands  before  the  most  awful  tribunal  in  the 
world,  accused  by  the  most  respectable  body  in  the  world, 
representing  no  less  than  the  sacred  voice  of  his  country, 
what  that  man  must  be  when  he  sits  in  the  seat  of  pride 
and  power ;  what  his  insolence  at  Calcutta  to  the  natives 
must  be,  when,  called  here  to  answer  for  his  crimes,  he  pre- 
sumes to  behave,  not  with  the  firmness  of  innocence,  but 
with  the  audacity  and  hardness  of  guilt. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  your  recollection  the  principles 
of  the  accusation  and  of  the  defence.  We  stated,  that  the 
matters  of  fact  are  all  either  settled  by  confession  or  convic- 
tion, and  that  the  question  now  before  your  Lordships  is  no 
longer  an  issue  of  fact,  but  an  issue  of  law.  The  question 
is,  what  degree  of  merit  or  demerit  you  by  law  are  to  give 
to  the  actions  which  are  here  stated  before  you,  and  are  now 
agreed  between  the  parties.  Then,  having  established  that 
it  is  an  issue  of  law,  we  examined  by  what  law  he  is  to  be 
tried ;  and  we  laid  down  a  claim,  and  as  we  do  know  your 
Lordships  will  as  readily  grant  it  as  we  can  possibly  be 
desirous  of  claiming  it,  [we  trust]  your  Lordships  will 
concur  with  us  in  a  laudable  emulation  in  establishing  those 
truths — that,  all  power  being  limited  by  law,  a  discretionary 
power  ought  to  be  guided  by  discretion,  and  not  by  arbitrary 
will ;  that  all  discretion  must  go  to  the  conservation  and  the 
good  of  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  guided  by  rules  of  sound  political  morality  for  the 
advantage  of  the  persons  under  it ; — two  things  never  to  be 
separated. 

We  put  this  as  a  rule  of  discretionary  power  ; — that,  where 
law  is  applicable,  we  contended  he  was  bound  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  as  a  British  subject ;  and  that, 
whenever  he  exercises  authority  in  the  name  of  the  Company, 
or  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  or  under  any  other  name  or 
description,  he  is  bound  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
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kingdom,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  so  far  as  they  are  appli-  so  MAT  1794. 
cable  to  him  and  his  case ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  is  bound 
by  the  Act  to  which  he  owes  his  appointment.  The  next 
that  we  go  upon  is, — that  he  is  bound,  in  all  transactions 
with  foreign  powers,  to  act  according  to  the  known,  recog- 
nised, rules  of  the  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  all  powers 
that  are  sovereign,  or  appear  to  be  sovereign,  whether  de- 
pendent or  independent. 

The  next  point  we  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  we  did 
establish,  and  which  we  now  call  to  your  Lordships'  recol- 
lection, is,  that  he  is  next  bound  to  proceed  according  to  the 
laws,  rights,  laudable  institutions,  customs,  privileges  and 
franchises,  of  the  country  that  he  governs  ;  and  we  did  con- 
tend that  to  such  laws,  rights,  privileges  and  franchises,  the 
people  of  the  country  had  a  clear  and  just  claim :  and, 
accordingly,  this  we  made  the  basis  of  our  inquiry. 

Then,  having  laid  down  these  rules  with  regard  to  the 
superior  orders,  as  Mr.  Hastings  was  obliged  by  the  nature 
of  his  relation,  being  a  servant  to  the  Company,  to  be 
obedient  to  their  orders  at  all  times,  as  he  entered  into 
special  covenants  with  regard  to  special  articles  of  obedience, 
we  went  next  to  the  Act  which  bound  him  specially,  by  a 
new  law,  to  do  that  duty  which  is  inherent  in  his  office,  and 
to  which  he  is  bound — to  obey  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Directors.  These  were  our  principles :  this  was  one  table  of 
the  law. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  table  of  the  law  which  this  prisoner  Principles 
has  claimed  is  this  ; — that  he  is  not  bound  in  the  exercise  of  men°tver 
his  power  in  India.     He  talks  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  with 
the   last   degree  of  contempt ;    [speaking   of  the   absolute inga- 
sovereignty  which  he  would  have  you  believe  is  exercised 
by  the  princes  of  India,  he  says  : — ]* 

"  The  sovereignty  which  they  assumed  it  fell  to  my  lot  very  unex- 
pectedly to  exert ;  and  whether  or  not  such  power,  or  powers  of  that 
nature,  were  delegated  to  me  by  any  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
I  confess  myself  too  little  of  a  lawyer  to  pronounce." 

And  so  on.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  last  degree  of  con- 
tempt. In  the  place  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  what  does 
he  place  ?  His  own  arbitrary  will !  He  contends  this  is 
the  law  of  the  country  which  he  is  to  govern  ;  that  his 
arbitrary  will  is  his  only  rule ;  that,  in  the  examples  of  the 

*  Kevised  copy. 
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so  MAT  1794.  exercise  of  it,  he  is  to  follow  the  arbitrary  institutions,  as  he 
calls  them,  of  Tamerlane  and  Genghis  Khan  ; — not  the  laws 
of  his  country,  not  the  laws  of  the  Mohammedans,  or  the 
great  jurists  of  the  country,  but  arbitrary  institutes,  as  he 
calls  them,  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane ;  that  his  ex- 
amples are  the  examples  of  Aliverdy  Khan,  Cossim  AH 
Khan,  and  Suja  Dowla  Khan,  and  of  all  those  khans  who 
have  rebelled  against  their  masters,  and  have  desolated  the 
countries  which  have  been  subjected  to  them.  These  are 
the  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himself,  and  these  are 
the  examples  which  expressly  he  has  told  the  House  of 
Commons,  [as  is]  in  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  he  is 
resolved  to  follow.  These,  my  Lords,  without  any  softening 
or  mitigation,  he  has  prescribed  to  you  as  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  Another  rule  of  his  conduct  is  this : — that,  when 
the  Company's  affairs  were  in  distress,  without  considering 
how  that  distress  arose,  and  whether  it  did  not  arise  from 
his  own  prodigality  and  mismanagement  or  corruption,  he 
has  a  right,  for  the  Company's  benefit,  to  take  privately, 
under  his  own  name,  with  a  future  application  in  his  own 
breast  only,  every  kind  of  corrupt  present  whatever. 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  maxims  on  one  side  on  which  we 
insist  on  judging  him :  these  are  the  maxims  on  which  he 

The  issue  to  insists  to  defend  himself.  Therefore  the  issue  before  your 
Lordships  is,  what  law  your  Lordships  shall  give  upon  this 
occasion  ;  and  that  is  more  material  than  this  case,  a  hundred 

Authorities  times.  We  have  shown  that  every  word  he  has  said  is  false. 
We  have  produced  the  institutions  of  Genghis  Khan,  which 
he  calls  arbitrary.  We  have  produced  the  institutions  of 
Tamerlane.  We  have  produced  the  laws  as  established  by 
the  principles  of  the  Mohammedans,  which  are  binding  upon 
every  person,  from  the  crowned  head  to  the  lowest  being 
that  creeps  upon  the  earth,  as  being  supposed  to  be  formed 
upon  the  law  of  God  himself;  as  indeed,  so  far  as  it  is 
agreeable  to  natural  law,  it  is  formed  upon  the  law  of  God 
himself;  and  afterwards  interwoven  with  a  long  series  of  the 
wisest,  the  most  learned  and  most  enlightened,  jurisprudence 
that  ever  was  in  the  whole  world. 

We  have  shown  to  you,  and  recommended  to  your  reading, 
passages — we  have  quoted  the  whole  book — by  which  will 
appear  the  utter  falsehood  of  what  he  has  attempted,  first 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  at  your  Lord- 
ships' bar,  to  prove; — that  the  people  have  no  laws,  no 
rights,  no  usages,  no  distinction,  no  sense  of  honour,  no 
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property;  and  that  they  are  nothing  but  a  herd  of  slaves,  to  30 MAT  170*. 
be  governed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master  whose  rights 
are  everything  and  their  rights  nothing.     We  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  on  the  last  day,  and  it  will  save  us  trouble 
now,  to  show  your  Lordships  that  the  direct  contrary  of 
this  is  true.     We  have  shown,  if  they  are  to  be  compared 
together,  that  the   sovereign   is  rather   nothing,    and    that 
the  people  are  everything ;  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  true 
and  natural  order    of   things.     God  forbid  that    it   should  End  and 
trench  upon  sovereignty  and  its  true,  just  and  lawful,  prero-  of 'sove-10"1 
gatives  !     But,  on  the  contrary,  it  supports  and  establishes  re's^y- 
them,  that  they  are    all  for  the  people.     The    sovereign's 
rights  are  undoubtedly  sacred  rights,  and  ought  to  be,  in 
that    and    every   country   in    the   world,   sacred;    because 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the    people,   and   in   subordi- 
nation to  that  great  end  for  which  God  alone  has  vested 
power   in  any  man — whether  a  monarch,  whether  a  body 
of  nobility,  whether   a    popular    community,  or  whatever 
else  it  is.     This  is  the  law  we  insist  upon,  and  which  is  the 
principle  upon  which  your  Lordships  are  to  try  him. 

We  have  shown  you  that  these  people  lived  under  the  Antiquity 
law  which  was  formed  even  whilst  we,  I  may  say,  were  in  n?enf  of  the 
the  forest,  before  we  knew  what  jurisprudence  was  ;  that  it 
was  refined,  enlightened,  curious,  elaborate,  technical,  juris- 
prudence under  which  they  lived,  and  by  which  their 
property  was  secured,  and  which  yields  neither  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  law,  nor  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  this  kingdom  ;  formed  and  allowed  to  be,  as  it  is,  a  basis 
and  substratum  to  the  manners,  and  customs  and  opinions, 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  And  we  contend,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings is  bound  to  know  and  to  act  by  these  laws ;  and  I  shall 
prove  that  the  very  condition  upon  which  he  received  power 
in  India  was,  to  protect  these  people  in  their  laws  and  known 
rights. 

We  stated  that  they  ought  to  be  particularly  known  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  because  he  has  made  the  natives  of  the 
country,  indeed,  through  fraud  and  swindling  practices,  pay 
for  them.  He  has  got  these  laws — namely,  the  Gentu 
laws,  which  we  had  the  honour  of  first  mentioning  to  your 
Lordships — as  he  pretended  at  his  own  expense,  translated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  and  there  1  confess,  among 
others,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  him.  I  find  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan laws  were  likewise  translated  at  a  considerable 
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expense  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which,  if  he  had  laid  out  that 
money,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  him. 

But  I  find  it  is  very  probable  that  the  books  were  never 
read  by  him  which  were  dedicated  to  him.  And  your  Lord- 
ships have  it  in  proof  that  he  did  not  pay  for  them ;  but, 
pretending  to  give  a  bond  to  Raja  Nobkissin  for  37,500/., 
he  refused  to  execute  that  security,  and  paid  himself  out 
of  that  money ;  and  by  that  means  obtained  a  false  credit 
with  the  public  for  an  act  of  liberality  which  he  did  not 
perform,  for  the  production  of  laws  for  which  he  forced 
other  people,  contrary  to  all  laws,  to  pay.  And^this 
swindling  Maecenas  has,  among  other  things,  affected  the 
honour  and  glory  of  a  patron,  and,  Jby  fraud  and  cheat, 
compelled  a  man  to  pay  for  the  false  glory  which  he  had 
obtained  under  false  pretences.  I  must  confess,  I  think  that 
swindling  and  cheating  the  Government,  and  receiving 
honours  under  false  pretences,  is  as  base  a  fraud  as  any  that 
can  be  practised.  Mr.  Hastings  probably  never  read  those 
books.  I  believe  his  Counsel  never  read  them.  But  we  take 
the  benefit  of  them  :  we  know  and  speak  after  knowledge. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  stand  in  this  place,  if  there  was  one 
word  and  tittle  in  these  books  that  I  had  not  read  over. 
Remembering  that  we  therefore  come  and  declare  to  you, 
that  he  is  not  borne  out  by  these  books,  either  in  the  total 
spirit  of  them  or  in  any  passage  of  them,  in  any  one  act  that 
he  has  done.  Therefore  we  claim,  that,  not  only  our  Govern- 
ment and  every  person  exercising  authority  in  Great  Britain 
should  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  every 
person  exercising  authority  in  any  country  shall  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  that  country  ;  or  he  breaks  the  very  covenant  by 
which  we  hold  our  power  there. 

Having  stated  this,  and  having  proved  that  he  cannot 
defend  his  actions  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  nor  by  the 
laws  of  India ;  showing  that  these  arbitrary  institutes,  -as  he 
states  them,  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  which  he 
quotes,  if  they  had  been  arbitrary,  might  belong  to  con- 
querors :  but  he  is  no  conqueror ;  nothing  but  what  you 
see  him  to  be,  a  bad  scribbler  of  absurd  papers,  in  which 
he  can  put  no  two  sentences  together  without  contradiction ; 
we  knowing  him  in  no  other  character  than  that  of  being 
a  bullock  contractor  for  some  years,  being  fraudulent  in 
that  transaction,  and  afterwards  giving  fraudulent  contracts 
to  others  : — and  yet  I  will  put  it — the  first  conquerors  of  the 
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world  would  have  been  base,  and  abandoned,  and  wicked,  if  so  MAY  not, 
they  had  assumed  such  a  right.     But  it  is  the  glory  of  all 
such  set  of  people  to  have  this  for  their  motto  :— 

"  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos." 
These  were  the  people  that  said  that  they  would  recom-  Character 

•T       *  .  •'.  -  or  the  pre- 

pense to  the  countries  which  they  had  got  through  torrents  cwients 

of  blood,  through  carnage,  through  slaughter  and  through  Mr? Hast-y 
violence — that  they  would  recompense  them  by  the  justice  of  mgs> 
their  institutions,  the  mildness  of  their  laws  and  the  equity 
of  their  government.  If  these  people  had  had  these  arbitrary 
institutes,  which  we  have  proved  they  had  not,  but  that 
they  disclaimed  them  in  every  point,  you  never  would  suffer 
such  principles  to  be  urged  here.  That  such  examples — 
one  would  think  they  were  no  examples — examples  of  a 
man  acting  by  violence,  of  a  man  acting  by  wrong,  examples 
of  a  man  who  has  become  a  rebel  to  his  sovereign  in  order 
that  he  should  become  a  tyrant  to  his  people — that  they  shall 
be  examples  to  a  British  governor,  or  any  governor,  we 
here  confidently  deny ;  and  insist  upon  it,  that  his  pretending 
to  follow  these  examples  is  itself  a  crime. 

Your  Lordships  observe  that  everything  I  have  said, 
everything  that  I  have  alluded  to,  is  in  evidence  before  you. 
You  know  this,  because  you  know  that  Mr.  Hastings  pre- 
tended to  have  them  translated.  You  know  he  took  the 
charge  not  himself;  for  it  is  in  evidence  before  you  upon  all 
these  Articles,  and  we  know,  he  afterwards  transferred  the  The  fraud 
debt  and  honour  and  all  to  Nobkissin,  whom  he  has  never 
paid,  and  whose  money  he  desires  your  Lordships  to  grant 
him  ;  and  instead  of  giving  him  the  bond,  he  desires  your 
Lordships  to  confirm  him  in  that  fraud. 

Having  ransacked  all  Asia  for  principles  of  despotism, 
having  ransacked  all  the  bad  and  corrupt  part  of  it  for 
examples  in  the  exercise  of  it,  to  justify  himself,  because 
certainly  by  no  other  way  can  he  be  justified — I  have 
the  whole  in  rny  hand,  and  I  shall,  before  I  have  done, 
refer  your  Lordships  to  the  particular  parts  of  the  Minutes 
in  which  are  justified  all  these  cases.  Before  your  Lord- 
ships go  away,  I  shall  turn  you  to  every  part  of  this  that 
is  in  evidence  ;  referring  last  to  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
such  as  are  good  printed  books  and  good  authorities — 
then,  having  cleared  this  ground,  Mr.  Hastings,  finding 
no  resource  in  Asia  to  cover  him,  nothing  in  the  present  ex- 
isting laws  in  Great  Britain,  has  had  recourse  to  two  other 
principles  :  one  is  the  principle  of  sovereignty.  According 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 


on  Nobkis- 
sin. 
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so  MAT  1794.  to  him,  when  there  is  a  sovereign  power  that  sovereign 
Mr.  Hast-  power  is,  in  its  nature  and  essence,  wherever  it  [exists],  a 
ofToVereTn  Power  °^  exacting  anything  from  the  subject,  of  disposing 
power.  '  of  his  person  and  his  property;  and  he  is  a  true,  full  and 

perfect,  representative  of  that  sovereign  power. 

Limited  First,  my  Lords,  we  do  positively  deny  that  he,  or  the 

theUCom-      Company,  is  the   perfect  representative  of  any  sovereign 
authority,    power  whatever.     They  have  rights  by  their  charter,  and 
they  have  no  more.     They  have  rights  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  they  have  no  more.     They  have  those  legal  rights ;  and 
those  legal  rights  imply  no  such  thing.     The  sovereignty  of 
the  country  of  Great  Britain  is  in  the  King  only :  he  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  Lords,  the  sovereign  of  the  Commons,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  whole 
people.     And  [as]  he  is  a  sovereign,  as  he  has  this  pre- 
rogative by  law,  so,  as  being  the  greatest  of  all  prerogatives, 
the  sovereign  by  law  must  exercise  it;   and  every  person 
claiming  and  deriving  under  him,  whether  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, whether  by  charter  of  the  Crown,  or  by  any  other 
way  whatever,  all  are  alike  bound  by  law  and  responsible  to 
it,  and  cannot  assume  any  power  of  sovereignty: — 
sovereign         First,  because  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  Crown  and  cannot 
£e deeie?ott°  be  delegated  away  from  the  Crown.     Next,  that  no  such 
gated.         delegation  ever  was   given   or   ever  intended ;   as  any  one 
will  see  by  the  Act  by  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  nominated 
Governor.      Therefore   he   cannot   exercise  that   high,    su- 
preme,   legislative   sovereignty   which   the   law   attributes, 
with  the   consent  of  both   Houses  of  Parliament,   to   the 
King,   and  to  the  King  only.     Therefore   it  is   a   violent, 
rebellious,  assumption  of  power,  to  say  that  Mr.  Hastings 
fully,  perfectly  and  entirely,  represents  the  sovereign  of  this 
country ;  and  may  act  with  as  large  and  broad  a  legislative 
— may  act  with  as  large  and  broad  an  executive — may  act 
with  as  large  and  broad  a  judicial — power,  as  His  Majesty, 
acting  with  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom.     It  is  a  traitorous 
and  rebellious   assumption  which  he  has  no  right  to  make, 
which  he  has  made,  and  which  AVC  charge  [against  him,  and]* 
is  no  justification  of  his  conduct  in  any  respect. 

Subordinate  He  next  [alleges]  that  the  Wazir  Suja-ud-Dowla  was 
lnj£ud-°f  sovereign,  with  an  unlimited  power  over  the  life,  goods  and 
Dowia.  property,  of  Cheyt  Sing.  We  positively  deny  that,  \vhat- 

*  Revised  copy. 
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ever  power  the  supreme  sovereign  of  the  empire  had,  it  was  SOMAY  1704. 
delegated  to  Suja-ud-Dowla.  He  never  had  it.  He  was  a 
Wazir  of  the  empire.  He  had  a  grant  of  certain  lands  for 
the  support  of  that  dignity ;  and  we  refer  you  to  the  insti- 
tutes of  Timur,  to  the  institutes  of  Akbar,  to  the  institutes 
of  the  Mohammedan  law,  for  the  power  of  delegates,  gover- 
nors, viceroys.  You  will  find  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
sovereignty  in  them,  but  that  they  are  to  every  effect 
themselves  subjects  :  and,  consequently,  if  he  had  not  these 
powers  he  could  not  transfer  them  to  the  India  Company. 
His  master  the  Mogul  had  them  not.  I  defy  him  to  show 
an  instance  of  that  emperor  claiming  any  such  thing ;  much 
less  a  rebellious  viceroy,  who  had  broken  loose  from  his 
authority,  just  as  this  man  broke  loose  from  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  The  one  had  not  a  right  to  give,  nor  the  other 
to  receive,  such  powers.  Whatever  rights  were  in  the  Mogul, 
those  rights  belong  neither  to  Suja-ud-Dowla,  to  him,  nor 
the  Company.  They  are  obliged  to  govern  by  law  and  by 
compact,  by  which  they  are  bound  to  take  care,  of  the 
subjects  [of  the  empire]  and  govern  them  according  to  law, 
reason  and  equity;  and  when  they  have  done  otherwise, 
they  have  been  guilty  of  tyranny,  of  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  of  rebellion  against  their  sovereign. 

We  have  taken  these  pains  to  fix  principles,  because  your  Necessity  of 
Lordships  upon  naked  facts  cannot  judge.  A  jury  may  find  '"1 
facts,  but  no  jury  can  form  a  judgment  of  law.  It  is  an 
application  of  the  law  to  the  fact  that  makes  the  act  criminal 
or  laudable.  You  must  find  a  standard  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  for,  if  you  find  a  standard  of  nothing  but  the  imme- 
diate momentary  purpose  of  the  day,  guided  and  governed 
by  the  man  who  uses  it,  [fixed]  not  only  for  the  disposition 
of  all  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  state,  but  for  the 
life,  fortune  and  property,  of  every  individual,  your  Lord- 
ships are  left  without  a  principle  to  judge  upon.  This  high 
court — this  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  all  the  courts  of 
the  kingdom — this  highest  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
exercised  upon  the  requisition  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
[if  left]*  without  a  rule  and  without  a  law,  [would  be]*  as 
lawless  as  the  wild  savage,  and  unprincipled  as  the  prisoner 
that  stands  at  your  bar.  Our  whole  issue  is  upon  principles : 
we  have  nothing  else.  And,  in  what  I  shall  say  to  you,  I 
shall  be  in  a  perpetual  reference  to  them ;  because  it  is  better 
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so  MAT  1704.  to  have  no  principles  at  all  than  false  principles  of  govern- 
ment ;  to  have  no  principles  of  morality  at  all  than  false 
principles  of  morality.  Leave  a  man  to  his  passions,  you 
leave  a  wild,  eccentric,  nature ;  you  leave  a  wild  beast.  A 
wild  beast,  indeed,  when  its  belly  is  full,  will  caress  you,  and 
may  lick  your  hands.  A  wild  beast  will  sometimes  act  by 
good,  sometimes  ill,  nature  ;  according  as  humour  is  pleased 
or  appetite  satiated.  You  may  have  a  happy  and  serene  day 
under  the  government  of  mere  passion  ;  but,  when  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  to  correct  passion,  when  the  solid  judicial 
reason  is  perverted,  gone  and  destroyed,  it  will  be  an  usurp- 
ation substituted  in  the  place  of  that  reason.  Then  man 
is  ten  times  worse  than  an  unbridled  animal — is  ten  times 
worse  than  a  wild  beast.  The  evil  principle  [grown]  solid, 
perennial,  becomes  a  goading  and  ruling  principle  in  his 
mind ;  and  perhaps  the  best  refuge  and  escape  that  you  can 
have  from  that  diabolical  principle  is  in  the  wild  passions 
and  unbridled  appetites  of  mankind.  This  is  a  dreadful 
state  of  things ;  and  therefore  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  a  great  deal  upon  the  principle. 

My  Lords,  we  come  next  to  apply  facts  to  those  prin- 
ciples ;  otherwise  they  cannot  be  judged  as  we  have  contended 
and  do  contend.  I  will  not  go  over  these  facts,  as  they  have 
been  opened  to  you  by  my  fellow  Managers.  I  should  have 
a  distrust,  which  no  human  being  has,  of  the  first  abilities  in 
the  greatest  cause  in  the  world — I  should  have  a  presump- 
tion which  I  hope  I  shall  not  dream  of,  but  leave  to  those 
who  exercise  arbitrary  power  and  will — in  supposing  that  I 
could  go  over  the  same  ground  that  they  have  once  trodden, 
and  make  anything  [more]  forcible.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
human  ability  cannot  go  further  than  they  have  gone.  My 
Lords,  if  ever  I  allude  to  anything  that  they  have  already 
touched,  it  will  be  to  show  it,  perhaps,  in  another  light ; 
showing  it  as  a  departure  from  those  principles  upon  which 
we  contend  that  you  shall  judge,  or  supplying  those  parts 
which,  through  bodily  infirmity,  and  nothing  else,  I  am 
sure,  one  of  my  excellent  fellow  Managers  has  left  un- 
touched. Therefore,  when  we  come  with  these  principles, 
we  come  first  just  to  state  to  you  that  one  of  my  honourable 
fellow  Managers,  Mr.  Grey,  has  stated  to  you  all  the  circum- 

ciiaraeterof  stances  that  prove  two  things: — first,  that  the  demands  made 

the  demands  ,-»,.-       TT      ,•  c       n  ,    t 

made  upon    by  Mr.  Hastings    were   contrary   to    fundamental    treaties 

by iir.Hast-  between  the  Company  and  Cheyt  Sing  :  and,  next,  that  they 

were  the   result   and   effect  of  private  malice  and   private 
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corruption.     He  having  proved  that  to  you,  I  shall  take  it  so  MAT  179*. 
up  somewhere  where  he  has  left  it. 

My  Lords,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  to  remark  to  you,  that 
the  whole  of  the  charge,  as  it  stood  there,  upon  Cheyt  Sing 
is  this ; — that  he  had  been  dilatory,  evasive,  shuffling,  and 
unwilling  to  pay  what,  however  unwilling,  however  evasive, 
however  shuffling,  he  did  pay,  with  regard  to  all  the  extra- 
ordinary subsidies  demanded,  or,  as  we  contend,  extorted 
from  him.  With  regard  to  the  business  of  furnishing 
cavalry,  he  gave  reasons  ; — he  was  desired  to  furnish  it,  but 
they  never  pointed  out  the  application,  the  place  of  muster, 
nor  the  service  to  which  it  was  intended.  And  therefore  we 
contended  that  it  was  a  demand  made,  not  for  the  service  of 
the  state,  but  for  the  oppression  of  the  individual  that 
suffered  by  it. 

Having  come  to  that,  the  next  point  is  to  consider  what  is  Nature  of 
the  nature  of  that  offence.  If  you  strip  it  of  all  names  and  imputed  to 
disguises,  it  amounts  to  this — an  unwillingness  in  the  Raja  Cheyt  Sing- 
to  pay  more  than  the  sums  stipulated  by  his  agreement  and 
by  the  reciprocal  agreement  of  the  Company.  There  is  the 
whole  of  it.  The  whole  front  and  head  of  the  offence  is 
that  and  nothing  more — an  unwillingness  to  pay :  and, 
admitting  that,  if  there  is  any  rule  of  punishment  for  the 
non-payment  of  a  fine,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay.  Another 
secret  punishment  was  in  a  bribe  to  Mr.  Hastings,  by  which 
he  was  to  buy  off  punishment,  and  which  consequently  was 
a  commutation  for  that  punishment.  Lastly,  he  did  pay, 
finally,  this  money,  every  shilling  of  it,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
pecuniary  transaction,  and  gave  reasons  with  regard  to  the 
rest.  Now  there  is  the  whole  of  the  offence :  and  now  let 
us  see  what  kind  of  offence  it  is. 

What  was  the  relation  of  Cheyt  Sing  to  the  Company  ?  His  relation 

TT  i    ^i      i        -,i  /•   ^1  i*t  „  to  the  Coin- 

lie  was  a  person  clothed  with  every  one  of  the  attributes  of  pany. 

sovereignty ;  with  a  direct  stipulation  that  the  Company 
should  not  interfere  in  his  internal  government.  The  mili- 
tary, the  civil,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  the  whole  revenue, 
the  whole  administration  of  the  law,  rested  in  him.  And 
consequently  he  was  the  sovereign :  he  was  the  sovereign 
within  Benares ;  but  he  was  a  sovereign  dependent  upon 
another,  by  and  according  to  the  tenure  of  his  compact. 

Now  I  will  refer  your  Lordships— having  contended,  as  Law  of 
we  do  contend,  that  the  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  India  as  bet 
well  as  Europe,  because  it  is  the  law  of  reason  and  the  law  ^ 
of  nature,  drawn  from  the  pure  sources  of  morality,  drawn 
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so  MAY  1794.  from  the  pure  sources  of  public  good,  drawn  from  the  pure 
sources  of  natural  equity,  and  recognised  and  digested  into 
order  by  the  labour  of  learned  men  —  to  Vattel,  book  i. 
cap.  16.  [He  is]  treating  upon  the  subject  of  the  breach  of 
such  agreements ;  the  protector  refusing  to  give  protection, 
and  the  protected  refusing  to  perform  his  side  of  the  engage- 
ment ;  namely,  what  by  the  compact  of  the  subject  he  was 
obliged  to  pay.  What  I  refer  to  this  author  to  prove  is 
this : — that  Cheyt  Sing,  so  far  from  being  blameable  in 
raising  these  objections,  was  absolutely  bound  to  do  so,  for 
fear  of  hazarding  the  whole  benefit  of  the  agreement  upon 
which  his  subjection  was  founded. 

The  law  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  two  contracting 
parties.  If  the  protected  does  not  fulfil  his  engagements 
with  fidelity,  the  protector  is  discharged  from  his  :  he  may 
afterwards  refuse  the  protection  and  declare  the  treaty 
broken : — 

["  When  a  nation  has  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  another  that 
is  more  powerful,  or  has  submitted  to  it  with  a  view  of  protection ;  if 
this  last  does  not  effectually  grant  its  protection  when  wanted,  it  is 
manifest,  that,  by  failing  in  its  engagements,  it  loses  all  the  rights  it  had 
acquired  by  the  convention,  and  that  the  other,  being  disengaged  from 
the  obligation  it  had  contracted,  re-enters  into  the  possession  of  all  its 
rights,  and  recovers  its  independence,  or  its  liberty.  It  must  be  re- 
marked that  this  takes  place  even  in  the  case  where  the  protector  does 
not  fail  in  his  engagements  by  a  want  of  good  faith,  but  merely  through 
inability.  For,  the  weaker  nation  having  sxibmitted  only  to  obtain  pro- 
tection, if  the  other  does  not  find  itself  in  a  situation  that  will  admit  of 
its  fulfilling  that  essential  condition,  the  pact  is  dissolved ;  the  weaker 
resumes  its  right,  and  may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  have  recourse  to  a  more 
effectual  protection."] 

Then  we  contend,  in  favour  of  Cheyt  Sing,  in  favour  of 

the  rights  of  natural  equity,  of  the  law  of  nations  which  is 

the  birthright  of  us  all — we  contend  that  Cheyt  Sing  would 

have  established,  in  the  opinions  of  the  best  writers  on  the 

law  of  nations,  a  precedent  against  him  for  a  violation  of  the 

agreement,  if  he  did  submit  to  it,  without  what  our  laws  call 

a  continual  claim,  or  perpetual  remonstrance,  against  what 

was  doing.     Instead,  therefore,  of  doing  what  was  a  crime, 

he  did  that  which  his  safety  and  his  duty  bound  him  to  do. 

Treasonable  But,  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was  guilty  of  a  great 

the'part°of    crime.      Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  paper  which  he  published  in  jus- 

ancge(ftog   tification  of  this  act,  did  suppose  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  rebel- 

suspectlci     lious  intention,  and  [stated]  that  he  looked  upon  these  acts  of 

i>y  Mr. Hast-  contumacy,  not  as  proofs  of  contumacy  merely,  but  as  proofs, 

as  he  considered  it,  of  a  settled  design  to  rebel  and  to  throw 
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off  the  authority  of  that  nation  which  protected  him.  He  30  MAY  1794. 
has  declared  publicly,  under  the  sanction  and  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  that  he  did  believe  such  a  thing,  and  that  it  was  the 
ground  of  his  conduct.  It  is  on  your  Lordships'  Minutes, 
page  112:  you  will  see  that  is  given  twice  over,  I  think, 
but  certainly  once,  I  am  sure,  under  the  deliberate  sanction 
of  a  solemn  oath,  that  such  was  his  opinion  upon  such  an 
occasion. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  do  contend  that  if  any  subject,  under  Duty  of  Mr. 
any  name  or  any  description,  not  engaged  in  public,  open,  Governor?8 
rebellion,  resisting  the  sovereign  by  arms  and  endeavouring 
to  reduce  him  by  power — if  any  person  not  in  that  open 
rebellion,  but  still  continuing  to  pay  his  taxes  conformably 
to  agreements — I  say,  if  he  has  formed  such  a  secret 
conspiracy  as  that,  what  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
as  a  state  governor  and  as  a  magistrate?  He  had  a  state 
duty  and  a  judicial  duty  in  him :  first,  as  a  magistrate,  he 
was  obliged,  knowing  of  such  a  conspiracy,  to  provide  for 
the  public  safety  against  it ;  as  a  judge,  he  was  obliged  to 
convene  a  criminal  court ;  to  give  a  detailed  accusation  of 
his  offence ;  to  proceed  publicly  and  legally  against  him, 
and  to  convict  him  of  that  crime  ;  previous  to  his  intent  or 
previous  to  his  dream  of  inflicting  any  punishment  upon  him. 
Then  we  will  say — always  wishing  you  to  bear  it  in  mind  — 
that  the  duty  of  a  magistrate,  when  any  man  talks  of  a  crime 
or  delinquency,  is,  to  exercise  [his  office]  by  English  law,  to 
exercise  it  by  Mohammedan  law,  or  to  exercise  it  by  the 
Gentu  law, — all  equally  defined ;  that  is,  that  you  are  to 
make  the  man  know  the  crime  with  Avhich  he  is  charged  ; 
that  you  will  call  upon  him  to  answer  it ;  that  you  will  hear 
his  answer ;  that  you  will  produce  the  evidence  against  him  ; 
and  that  you  act  in  an  open,  clear  and  judicial,  manner. 

We  are  to  remark,  my  Lords,  that  this  law  is  a  great  Mode  of 
discriminator  of  persons,  and  mentions  the  ways  of  calling  to  accordfngRto 
an  account,  whenever  they  are  to  be  chastised  and  punished,  {]!£Gentu 
persons,  according  to  the  distinction  and  rank  which   they 
hold  in  society.     Accordingly,  the  proceeding  is  exceedingly 
sober,    regular  and  respectful,  even   to   criminals   who  are 
charged  with  the  highest  crimes  and  offences ;  and  accordingly 
every  magistrate   is   obliged  to  exercise  his  office   in   this 
manner : — In  the   Hedaya,   after   mentioning  that  the  kazi 
ought  to  sit   openly  for  the  execution   of   his  office,  after 
discussing  this   question,  it  says,   there   is  no    impropriety 
in  the  kazi  sitting  in  his  own  house  to  pass  judgment,  but 
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soMATi79-i.it  is  requisite  that  he  give  orders  for  a  free  access  to  the 
people.     Then  it  proceeds  : — 

"  It  is  requisite  that  such  people  sit  along  with  the  kazee  as  were  used 
to  sit  with  him,  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  office ;  [because,  if  he 
were  to  sit  alone  in  his  house,  he  would  thereby  give  rise  to  suspicion. 

"  The  kazee  must  not  accept  of  any  presents,  excepting  from  relations 
allied  to  him  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  or  those  from. whom  he  was 
used  to  receive  them  prior  to  his  appointment ;  neither  of  which  can  be 
esteemed  to  be.  on  account  of  his  office,  the  one  being  in  consequence  of 
relationship,  and  the  other  of  old  acquaintance.  Excepting  these,  there- 
fore, he  must  not  accept  presents  from  any  person,  as  these  would  be 
considered  as  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  office,  and  such  it  is 
unlawful  for  him  to  enjoy.  If  also  his  relation  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  having  a  cause  depending  before  him,  should  offer  him  a  present, 
it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  refuse  it.  So  likewise,  if  any  person  ac- 
customed to  send  him  presents  prior  to  his  appointment  should  send  him 
more  than  usual, — or  if,  having  a  suit  before  him,  he  should  send  him 
any  present  whatever ;  in  neither  case  is  it  lawful  for  him  to  accept  them, 
since  they  would  be  considered  as  given  to  him  in  consequence  of  his 
office,  and  hence  an  abstinence  from  such  is  indispensable. 

"  The  kazee  must  not  accept  of  an  invitation  to  any  entertainment, 
excepting  a  general  one ;  because  a  particular  entertainment  would  be 
supposed  to  have  been  given  on  account  of  his  office,  and  his  acceptance 
of  it  would  therefore  render  him  liable  to  suspicion ;  in  opposition  to  the 
case  of  a  general  one.  This  ordinance,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  two 
elders,  applies  equally  to  the  feasts  of  relations  and  others.  It  is  related 
as  an  opinion  of  Mohammed,  that  the  kazee  may  accept  of  an  invitation 
to  a  feast  from  his  relation,  although  it  be  a  particular  one,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  is  permitted  to  accept  presents  from  him.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  particular  entertainment  means  such  as  depends  entirely 
on  the  presence  of  the  kazee ;  that  is,  such  as  would  not  take  place  in 
case  of  his  absence ;  and  a  general  one  is  the  reverse. 

"  It  is  fitting  that  the  kazee  attend  at  funeral  prayers  ;  and  also  that 
he  visit  the  sick ;  for  these  are  among  the  duties  of  a  Mussulman,  in- 
asmuch as  the  prophet,  in  enumerating  six  incumbent  offices  of  the 
Mussulmans  towards  each  other,  mentioned  funeral  prayers  and  the 
visiting  of  the  sick.  But  it  is  requisite  that,  on  these  occasions,  he  make 
no  unnecessary  delay,  nor  permit  any  person  to  hold  a  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  his  suit,  lest  he  should  thereby  afford  room  for  suspicion. 

The  kazee  must  not  give  an  entertainment  to  one  of  the  parties  in 
a  suit  without  the  other,  because  the  prophet  has  prohibited  this ;  and 
also  because  it  is  of  a  suspicious  nature. 

"  When  two  parties  meet  in  the    assembly  of  the  kazee,  he  must 

behave  to  both  (in  regard  to  making  them  sit  down  and  the  like)  with  an 

equal  degree  of  attention ;  because  the  prophet  has  said  : — '  Let  a  spirit 

of  equality  be  observed  towards  the  parties  in  a  suit  with  respect  to  their 

*•'**  sitting  down,  or  directing  them,  or  looking  towards  them.' 

The  kazee  must  not  speak  privately  to  either  of  the  parties,  or  make 
signs  towards  him,  to  give  him  instructions,  or  to  support  his  argument ; 
for,  beside  giving  rise  to  suspicion,  he  would  thereby  depress  the  other 
party,  who  might  be  induced  to  suppress  his  claim,  from  an  opinion  that 
the  kazee  was  biased  towards  the  other. 

The  kazee  must  not  smile  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  parties,  because 
that  will  give  him  a  confidence  above  the  other;  neither  must  he  give 
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too  much  encouragement  to  either,  as  he  would  thereby  destroy  the  so  MAT  179  >. 
proper  awe  and  respect  due  to  his  office. 

"  It  is  abominable  in  the  kazee  to  prompt  or  instruct  a  witness,  by 
saying  to  him  (for  instance),  '  Is  not  your  evidence  to  this  or  to  that 
effect  ? '  because  assistance  is  thereby,  in  effect,  given  to  one  of  the 
parties ;  and  it  is  therefore  abominable],  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
be  to  instruct  either  of  the  parties  themselves."* 

My  Lords,  we  are  to  see  what  the  duty  of  a  judge  is  in  silence  of 
such  a  case ;  whether  Mr.  Hastings  observed  any  part  of  it.  ^"^0 
First,  with  regard  to  the  publicity  of  the  matter.     Did  he  in  {Jg^JSg* 
Council  ever  give  any  notice  ?     Did  he  accuse  Raja  Cheyt  designs  of 

c-  u        u-     X  -i  j         j  2.  L   lY-        %r.Chcyt  Sing. 

oing,  even  when  his  Council  was  reduced  to  none  but  himselt 
and  his  poor,  civil,  worn-down,  beaten,  cowed,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  bribed  colleague,  Mr.  Wheler  ?  Did  he  in  that  case 
ever  produce  any  one  charge  against  this  man  ?  He  is  a 
judge :  he  is  an  English  judge :  he  is  a  Mohammedan 
judge;  a  judge  by  the  Gentu,  or  the  law  of  nature.  He 
should  have  convened  the  party,  by  himself  or  his  attorney, 
before  him,  and  there  informed  him  of  the  charge  that 
was  against  him.  He  has  not  done  that.  He  has  kept  it 
secret  in  his  breast.  Why  ?  Because  he  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  true,  as  he  never  instructed  the  Council  of  it. 
Did  he  ever  let  the  Raja  of  Benares  know,  in  the  mul- 
tiplied discussions  that  there  were  upon  all  the  demands 
of  him,  that  there  was  anything  else  than  a  discussion  con- 
cerning these  demands?  Did  he  ever  tell  him,  as  he  has 
had  the  audacity  to  tell  this  kingdom,  in  the  paper  that  is 
before  your  Lordships — had  he  ever  told  him  that  he 
looked  upon  these  refusals  of  his  to  be  overt  acts  of  rebel- 
lion, and  desired  him  to  answer  with  regard  to  that  con- 
spiracy, or  with  regard  to  that  rebellion  ?  Never  ! 

Did  he  tell  Sadanund,  when  he  Avas  giving  him  a  bribe  or 
a  present  in  secret  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  that  he  accepted 
that  bribe  because  his  master  was  in  rebellion  ?  Never  ;  and 
for  this  I  shall  give  you  chapter  and  verse,  so  far  as  nega- 
tive evidence  can  be.  Did  he  ever,  when  he  went  up  to 
Benares,  when  he  absolutely  had  the  Raja  in  his  power, 
immediately  previous  to  his  imprisonment,  when  he  made  a 
regular  written  impeachment  against  him  and  desired  his 
answer  to  it — did  he  then  ever  suggest  anything  concerning 
this  rebellion  ?  No ;  he  never  did ! 

Did  he,  when  he  met  Mr.  Markham  at  Bhagulpore,  where 

*  The  Hedaya,  or  Guide  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws  ;  trans- 
luted  by  Charles  Hamilton.  Calcutta,  4  vols.  4to,  1791  :  vol.  ii.  p.  621. 
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so  MAT  1794.  they  consulted  about  the  destruction  of  this  unhappy  man — 
did  he  ever  tell  Mr.  Markham,  or  did  Mr.  Markham  ever 
insinuate  to  him,  any  one  thing  about  this  conspiracy  and 
rebellion?  No;  not  a  word!  Did  he  at  Buxar  do  it? 
When  and  where  in  his  progress  up  the  country  did  he  do  it? 
While  at  Bhagulpore,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Macartney 
upon  the  state  of  the  empire,  giving  him  much  and  various 
advice.  Did  he  ever»  insinuate  in  that  letter  that  he  was 
going  up  to  Benares  to  suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  Raja 
Cheyt  Sing,  or  to  punish  him  ?  No ;  not  a  word  !  Did  he, 
my  Lords,  when  he  was  going  up,  at  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture, when  he  communicated  his  intention  of  taking  500,0007., 
which  he  calls  a  fine  or  a  penalty,  from  the  Raja — did  he 
inform  Mr.  Wheler  of  it  ?  No ;  not  a  word  of  his  rebel- 
lion, nor  anything  like  it!  Did  he  inform  his  secret  con- 
fidants, Mr.  Anderson  and  Major  Palmer,  upon  that  subject  ? 
Not  a  word  !  There  was  not  a  word  dropped  from  him  upon 
it — not  a  syllable.  Has  he  given  or  insinuated  anything  of 
any  such  rebellion,  or  intention  in  the  Raja  Cheyt  Sing  to 
rebel  ?  Did  he,  when  he  had  vakils  in  every  part  of  the 
Mahratta  empire  and  in  the  country  of  Suja-ud-Dowla, 
when  he  had  Residents  in  most  of  those  courts,  English 
ambassadors  and  native  spies — did  he,  either  from  ambas- 
sadors or  native  spies,  receive  anything  like  authentic  intel- 

improba-     ligence  upon  this  subject  ?     Is  it  to  be  believed  that  Cheyt 

bihty  of  the  c<?  i  T»T      TT     A-  j          M  e       s     • •  i 

existence  of  omg,  a  person  whom  Mr.  Hastings  describes  as  ot  a  timid, 
signs.de"  weak,  irresolute,  feeble,  nature,  who  was  the  zamindar  of 
Benares  alone,  should  venture  to  make  war  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  Company  in  India,  and  aided  by  all  the  powers 
which  Great  Britain  could  bring  to  the  protection  of  its 
Indian  empire  ?  Could  that  poor  man,  in  his  comparatively 
small  district,  possibly  have  done  such  a  thing,  without 
giving  Mr.  Hastings  access  to  the  positive  knowledge  of  it, 
from  one  or  other  of  the  various,  multiplied,  correspondences 
which  Mr.  Hastings  had  in  that  country  ? 

silence  of         Nay,  I  will  go  further.     He  had  in  his  hands  at  Benares, 

ings' agents  while  he  was  there,  Beneram  Pundit,   the  vakil  of  the  Raja 

ject.hc  sub"  °f  Berar,  his  own  confidential  friend,  a  person  whom  he  took 

out  of  the  service  of  his  master  and  gave  him  a  jagir  in  this 

very   Rajaship   of    Benares,  taken   from    that    Raja,   who 

advanced  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  great  distress  a  sum  of  no 

less  than  a  whole  lac  of  rupees,  upon  his  own  credit ;  and 

this  man,  so  attached  to  Mr.  Hastings,  so  knowing  in   all 

the  transactions  of  India,  has  not  given,  though  he  was  on 
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the  spot,  one  single  word  to  prove  that  any  such  conspiracy  so  MAT  179-1. 
with  any  one  foreign  power  existed. 

As  to  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  will  any  one  believe  or  think 
that  Mr.  Hastings,  to  whom  he  was  an  actual  prisoner, 
for  he  was  nothing  less — a  vassal,  as  he  says  himself, 
in  effect  and  substance,  though  he  was  not  in  right — 
should  not  know,  by  the  English  Resident  and  a  whole 
tribe  of  English  gentlemen — that  he  should  not  know 
through  a  whole  body  of  English  military  collectors  that 
were  placed  in  that  country,  exercising  the  most  arbi- 
trary powers — that  not  one  of  these  should  have  given 
him,  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  that  rebellion  which 
did  arise  from  his  arresting  Cheyt  Sing,  one  word  of  pre- 
vious intelligence  which  he  could  trust  or  regard  upon  that 
subject  ? 

There  was  an  ancient  Roman  lawyer,  of  great  fame  in  the  Absence  of 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  whom  they  called  Cui  Impart  of 
Bono.  He  was  called  so  for  being  the  first  that  introduced  Clleyt  SinB- 
into  judicial  proceedings  the  argument — what  end  or  object 
could  a  person  have  in  this  ?  It  will  be  asked,  could  Cheyt 
Sing  wish  to  rebel,  who  held  on  easy  and  moderate  terms — 
for  such  I  admit  they  were — a  very  considerable  territory, 
with  every  attribute  of  royalty  in  it  ?  His  money  was  paid 
for  a  protection  which  he  was  bound  to  receive.  What  reason 
under  heaven  could  he  have  to  go  and  seek  another  master  ? 
Is  it  with  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  the  son  of  that  Suja-ud-Dowla,  of 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  told  you,  in  so  many  direct  and  simple 
and  plain  words,  that  neither  his  property,  his  honour  nor  his 
life,  could  be  safe  in  those  hands — is  it  there  he  would  seek 
for  refuge?  Is  it  in  the  dominion  of  the  Mahrattas,  who, 
though  Gentus  like  himself,  have  reduced  every  nation 
which  they  did  subdue  to  the  most  severe  servitude — always 
excepting  those  who  were  originally  of  their  own  empire  ? 
Can  any  one  believe  that  he  either  wished  for  the  one  or  the 
other ;  and  to  quit  the  happy,  independent,  situation  in  which 
he  stood  under  the  British  empire  and  protection,  for  any 
loose,  wild,  improbable,  imaginations  of  mending  his  con- 
dition ?  It  is  impossible.  There  is  no  evidence,  as  I  have 
stated — not  one  Avord  of  this  charge  existing.  But  all  the 
evidence  in  the  world  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  it,  because  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  true. 

Mr,  Hastings,  though  he  has  sworn  this,  has  fairly  and 
candidly,  Avhen  he  came  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
admitted  and  avowed  that  he  had  no  such  opinion  and  no 
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so  MAT  1794.  such  idea;    and  the  place  in  which  he  has  admitted  and 
avowed  that  is  in  his  Narrative  :  — 


-         "  Every  step  which  I  had  taken  before  that  fatal  moment,  namely,  the 
ings'  nar-      flight  of  Cheit  Sing,  is  another  uncontrovertible  proof  that  I  had  formed 
rativeofhis  no  design  of  seizing  upon  the   Rajah's  treasures  or  of  deposing  him. 
suspicions.     And  certainly,  at  the  time  when  I  did  form  the  design  of  making  the 
punishment  that  his  former  ill  conduct  deserved   subservient  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  by  a  large  fine,  I  did  not  believe  him  guilty  of 
that  premeditated  project  for  driving  the  English  out  of  India,  with 
which  I  afterwards  charged  him." 

Then,  in  his  Narrative,  he  declares  upon  oath  that  that  con- 
tumacy was  the  ground  of  his  suspecting  him  of  rebellion  ; 
and  yet,  when  he  comes  to  make  his  defence  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  simply  and  candidly  declares  that  he 
did  not  believe  him  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  thing,  and  that 
the  fine  he  imposed  upon  him  was  quite  for  another  reason 
and  for  another  purpose.  You  will  see  that,  in  page  28  of 
your  printed  Minutes,  he  tells  you  what  he  did  mean  it 
for:  — 

"  I  can  answer  only  to  this  formidable  dilemma,"  —  that  is  an  objection 
why  he  did  such  a  thing,  —  "  that,  so  long  as  I  conceived  Cheit  Sing's 
misconduct  and  contumacy  to  have  me,  rather  than  the  Company,  for  its 
object,  at  least  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  pernicious  advice  or  misguided 
folly,  without  any  formal  design  of  openly  resisting  our  authority  or 
disclaiming  our  sovereignty,  I  looked  upon  a  considerable  fine  as  suffi- 
cient both  for  his  immediate  punishment  and  for  binding  him  to  future 
good  behaviour." 


-  secret  is  all  out  !     He  declares  it  was  not  for  a  rebel- 

mands  upon  lion  or  suspicion  of  a  rebellion  he  was  resolved,  over  and 
prompted*  above  all  his  exorbitant  demands,  to  take  from  him  500,0007. 
resentment.  —  a  good  stout  sum  to  be  taken  from  any  one  by  any  power 
whatever  —  that  it  was  not  for  that  he  took  it,  but  for  his 
ill  behaviour  personally  to  himself;  that  he  considered  his 
contumacy  at  that  time  as  having,  not  the  Company  for  its 
object,  but  as  having  Warren  Hastings  for  its  object  :  and  that 
he  declares  publicly  to  the  House  of  Commons.  And  now, 
before  your  Lordships,  he  declares  finally,  conclusively,  upon 
all  this  matter,  after  we  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  proving 
that  he  could  not  believe  it  —  he  swears  that  he  did  believe 
it  ;  although  before  the  House  of  Commons  he  declared  that 
he  did  not  believe  it,  and  that  the  punishment  of  500,0007. 
was  not  taken  for  an  overt  act  of  any  person  or  rebellion 
against  the  Company,  but  that  it  was  taken  as  a  fine  for 
injuries  and  insults  offered  to  himself:  — 

"  So  long  as  I  conceived  Cheit  Sing's  misconduct  and  contumacy  to 
have  me"  —  in  italics,  as  he  ordered  it  to  be  printed  —  "rather  than  the 
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Company  for  its  object,  so  long  I  was  satisfied  with  a  fine.  I  therefore  30  MAT  1701. 
entertained  no  serious  thoughts,"  he  says,  "  of  expelling  him  or  pro- 
ceeding otherwise  to  violence.  But  when  he  and  his  people  broke  out 
into  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  rebellion  and  murder,  when  the  jus 
fortioris  et  lex  ultima  regum  were  appealed  to  on  his  part, — and  without 
any  sufficient  plea  afforded  him  on  mine, — I,  from  that  moment,  con- 
sidered him  as  the  traitor  and  criminal  described  in  the  charge ;  and  no 
concessions,  no  humiliations,  no  submissions,  could  ever  after  induce 
me  to  settle  on  him  the  zemindary  of  Benares  or  any  other  territory, 
upon  any  footing  whatever." 

Then,  my  Lords,  he  has  here  confessed  that  the  era,  and  Mr.Hast- 

,  i  n  i     IT  i  •    i      i  j  ings' admis- 

the  only  era,  or  a  rebellion  which  he  ever  conceived,  was  sionsasto 
that  which  broke  out  upon  the  act  of  violence  offered  by  of  therebei- 
himself  to  Cheyt  Sing.  He  confesses  it,  and  from  that llon- 
moment  describes  two  things  ;  one,  the  fine  which  was  to  be 
laid  upon  him  for  his  personal  misbehaviour  to  Warren 
Hastings  and  not  to  the  Company;  the  other  was  a  pro- 
ceeding in  consequence  of  a  rebellion  then  broken  out,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  demand  of  that  fine.  And  there 
he  fixes  the  period  for  the  rebellion  ;  and  upon  that  ground 
he  says,  he  never  would  suffer  him  to  enjoy  any  territory  or 
any  rights  whatever.  So  that  we  have  fixed  upon  the  period 
of  rebellion  for  which  he  is  supposed  to  exact  this  fine,  and 
the  period  of  rebellion  was  upon  the  exaction  of  the  fine 
itself;  so  that  the  fine  was  not  laid  for  the  rebellion,  but  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  fine,  and  the 
violence  he  attempted  to  make  use  of  upon  it.  We  have 
established  it :  the  whole  human  race  cannot  shake  it.  He 
did  not  believe  it.  He  went  up  through  malice  to  revenge 
his  private  wrongs,  not  those  of  the  Company.  He  fixed 
500,0007.  as  a  mulct  for  an  insult  to  himself,  and  then  a  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  consequence  of  his  violence.  That  is 
the  rebellion  and  the  only  rebellion  ;  and  that  is  the  rebel- 
lion of  Warren  Hastings,  which  arose  from  that  dreadful 
exaction,  which  arose  from  his  pride,  which  arose  from  his 
malice  and  insatiable  avarice,  which  arose  from  his  abandoned 
tyranny,  and  from  that  lust  of  arbitrary  power  that  he  had, 
[and  from  his  determination]*  to  imitate  Suja-ud-Dowla, 
Asoff-ud-Dowla,  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  Aliverdy  Khan,  and 
all  that  gang  of  rebels  whom  he  makes  the  subject  for  his 
imitation.  "  My  patience,"  says  he,  "  was  exhausted/'  Your 
Lordships  have,  and  ought  to  have,  a  judicial  patience.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  none.  I  hold  that  patience  is  one  of  the  great 
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MMAT1794.  virtues  of  a  governor.  It  was  said  that  Moses  governed  the 
world  by  patience,  and  that  he  was  the  meekest  man  upon 
earth.  Patience  in  particular  is  the  distinguishing  character 
of  a  judge ;  and  I  think  your  Lordships,  both  with  regard 
to  us  and  with  regard  to  him,  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  it. 
We  shall  ever  honour  the  quality ;  and  must  pretend  to  say, 
if  we  have  great  patience  in  going  into  it,  so  your  Lordships 
have  great  patience,  as  many  as  there  are  here,  in  hearing 
of  it  :— 

"  My  patience  was  exhausted  by  such  acts  of  contumacy,  and  I  de- 
termined— I  repeat  it — to  convert  them  into  an  advantage  for  the 
Company's  affairs.  I  considered  the  light  in  which  such  behaviour 
would  haAre  been  viewed  by  his  native  sovereign,  and  I  resolved  he 
should  feel  the  power  he  had  so  long  insulted.  Forty  or  fifty  lacks  of 
rupees  would  have  been  a  moderate  fine  for  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  to  exact ; 
he  who  had  demanded  twenty-five  lacks  for  the  mere  fine  of  succession, 
and  received  twenty  in  hand,  and  an  increased  rent  tantamount  to  con- 
siderably above  thirty  lacks  more ;  and  therefore  I  rejected  the  offer  of 
twenty  with  which  the  Rajah  would  have  compromised  for  his  guilt, 
when  it  was  too  late." 

* by  Now,  my  Lords,  observe  who  his  models  are  when  he  was 
thinking  to  punish  this  man  for  an  insult  on  himself.  Did 
imitation,  he  look  to  the  laws  ?  Did  he  look  to  the  institutions  of 
Timur — to  the  institutions  of  Genghis  Khan?  Did  he  look 
to  the  laws  of  the  Hedaya  ?  Did  he  look  to  all  the  approved 
authorities  in  this  country  ?  No ;  he  followed  exactly  the 
advice  which  Longinus  gives  to  a  great  writer  : — "  When- 
ever you  have  a  mind  to  elevate  your  mind,  to  get  your 
mind  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  even  to  exceed  it,  think 
how  would  Homer  have  described  it,  how  Plato  have  ima- 
gined it,  and  how  Demosthenes  would  have  expressed  it ; 
and  then,  when  you  have  done  so,  no  doubt  you  have  a 
standard  which  will  raise  you  up  to  the  dignity  of  anything 
that  human  genius  can  aspire  to."  But  Mr.  Hastings  was 
calling  upon  himself  to  raise  his  mind  to  the  dignity  of  what 
tyranny  could  do,  what  unrighteous  exaction  could  perform. 
He  says,  he  considered  how  Suja-ud-Dowla  would  have  done 
it,  how  he  would  have  exacted  it ;  it  would  not  have  been 
too  much  for  him  to  do  it : — "  I  raise  my  mind  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Suja-ud-Dowla — consider  what  Cossim  Ali  Khan 
would  have  done,  what  Aliverdy  Khan,  who  murdered  so 
many.  I  had  all  this  line  of  great  examples  before  me.  I  ask 
what  fine  they  would  have  exacted  upon  such  an  occasion. 
That  would  not  have  been  too  much  for  him  who  exacted  a  fine 
of  twenty-five  lacs,  as  a  mere  fine  for  the  line  of  succession." 
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Good  God!  if  you  were  not  shocked  with  the  violent  in-  30  MAY  not. 
justice  of  arbitrary  proceedings,  you  could  not  but  feel 
something  humiliating  in  the  gross  ignorance  of  those  who 
are  in  this  manner  playing  with  the  rights  of  mankind. 
This  man  confounds  a  fine  upon  succession  with  a  fine  of 
penalty.  He  takes  advantage  of  something.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  our  English  law  is  not,  in  many  parts  of  its  juris- 
prudence, as  correct  in  its  distinctions  as  wise  in  its  provisions: 
the  Mohammedan  law  beats  us  all.  We  use  fine  in  three  Distinction 

,,  .  ,  ,  ,.          x>  /•  i  between  the 

senses : — nne,  as  a  punishment  and  penalty  ;  fine,  as  a  formal  several 
means  of  cutting  off  by  one  form  the  ties  of  another  form,  1™^ of 
which  we  call  levying  a  fine ;  and  we  use  the  word  fine  to 
signify  a  sum  of  money  payable  upon  a  renewal  of  a  lease  or 
copyhold.  These  words  having  a  totally  different  sense, 
such  is  the  stupidity  and  barbarism  of  the  prisoner,  that  he 
confounds  these  together,  and  says, — "  Snja-ud-Dowla  took 
twenty -five  lacs  as  a  fine  for  the  renewal  of  his  zamindary,  and 
therefore,  as  a  punishment  for  his  offences,  I  shall  take  fifty." 
Good  God  !  suppose  any  of  you  were  to  pay  a  fine  ;  what  lan- 
guage would  it  be,  if  it  should  be  said  you  paid  at  such  a  time 
a  fine  for  such  a  bishop's  lease,  you  paid  at  such  a  time  a 
fine  for  such  a  purchase  of  an  estate,  you  gave  or  received 
such  a  fine  from  such  a  person  ;  and  therefore,  if  you  are  going 
to  be  fined  for  an  assault  and  battery  or  anything  else,  they 
took  the  measure  of  it,  not  from  the  nature  and  quality  of 
your  offence,  not  from  the  law  upon  the  subject  or  from  your 
ability  to  pay  it,  but  the  sum  you  have  paid  for  a  fine  some 
years  ago  for  an  estate  shall  be  the  measure  of  it  ?  This  is 
the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  the  most  shocking  confusion 
of  ideas  that  can  be.  Then,  when  he  had  elevated  his  mind 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  stimulated  himself  to  great 
things  by  great  examples,  he  says ; — 

"  I  rejected  the  offer  of  twenty  lacs,  with  which  the  Rajah  would 
have  compromised  for  his  guilt  when  it  was  too  late." 

Then,  my  Lords,  permit  me  here  to  say  a  few  words, 
referring  back  all  this  monstrous  heap  to  some  degree  of  prin- 
ciple.    Mr.  Hastings,  having  acquitted  completely  the  Raja 
of  any  other  [fault]  than  contumacy,  confining  that  contu-  infliction 
macy  and  supposing  it  to  be  only  personal  to  himself,  thinks  £o0aoow?  °f 
a  fine  of  500.000/.  is  proper.     Now,  when  any  man  goes  to  upon  cheyt 

«       ..  •  i  r  j  Sin» by Mr- 

exact  a  fine,   it  presupposes  inquiry,  charge,  defence   and  Hastings. 
judgment.     It  does  so  in  the  Mohammedan  law  :  it  does  so 
in  the  Gentu  law :  it  does  so  in  the  law  of  England  :  it  does 
so  in  the  Roman  law  ;  and  in  the  law  of  every  nation  under 
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so  MAT  1794.  heaven,  except  in  the  arbitrary  breast  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
poisoned  by  the  principles  and  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
those  wicked  traitors  and  rebels  that  I  have  described  here 
before.  He  mentions  a  fine.  Did  he  charge  the  Raja  with 
his  offences?  It  does  appear  that  he  held  an  incredible 
quantity  of  private  correspondence  through  the  various 
Residents,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Fowke,  Mr.  Ma'rkham, 
Mr.  Benn,  concerning  the  affairs  of  that  .country.  Did  he 
ever,  upon  this  contumacy — for  I  put  the  rebellion  out  of 
the  question,  and  state  how  he  has  proceeded  on  this  crime 
of  contumacy  and  personal  affront  to  a  Governor  General  -of 
Bengal — did  he  ever  state,  it  to  him — examine  any  person 
upon  it?  Did  he  call  his  vakil  "before  the  Council  to  answer 
for  it  ?  Did  he  particularise  any  one  single  crime,  in  any  one 
way  whatever  ?  No  !  What  did  he  do  ? 

His  illegal  My  Lords,  judge  he  was  none  in  it.  He.  was  erecting 
proceeding,  himself  both  as  the  injured  party,  as  the  accuser,  and  as  the 
judge ;  without  a  party  before  him,  without  trial,  without 
examination,  without  proof.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes  the 
very  direct  reverse  course  of  the  order  of  justice.  He  begins 
with  a  resolution,  as  he  says,  when  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, to  fine  him,  not  when  the  justice  of  the  cause 
appears  to  him — to  fine  him  500,0007.  Does  he  inform  the 
Council  of  it  ?  No !  The  court  of  Directors  ?  No  !  Any 
one  of  his  confidants  ?  No !  not  one  of  them ;  not  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  at  the  time — not  till  he  met  him  at  Bhagulpore  ;  not 
Mr.  Palmer ;  not  Mr.  Middleton  ;  nor  any  of  that  legion  of 
secretaries  that  he  had.  We  only  know  that  many  letters 
came  from  Cheyt  Sing  to  him,  endeavouring  to  appease  his 
wrath ;  to  not  one  of  which  he  ever  gave  an  answer.  Why 
then,  here  is  an  accuser  who  makes  an  accusation,  who  hears 
apologies  and  hears  defences,  and  never  gives  the  party  an 
answer.  Though  he  has  a  legion  of  secretaries  about  him, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  this  miserable  people  and  by 
sums  of  money  drawn  fraudulently  out  of  their  pockets, 
not  one  word  of  answer  is  given. 

Is  this  the  proceeding  of  a  judge  ?  The  learned  Counsel 
will  tell  you :  Lord  Coke  will  tell  you.  [He  forms  a  reso- 
lution of  exacting  a  fine  from  his  victims]  and  afterwards 
he  gets  them  by  torture  to  discover  where  their  treasures  lie, 
in  order  that  he  may  rob  them  of  all  they  have.  And  that 
Lord  Coke  calls — and  these  learned  gentlemen,  I  dare  say,  will 
remember  the  passage :  it  is  too  striking  not  to  be  remem- 
bered:— [What "  the  philosophical  poet  doth  notably  describe,] 
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the  damned  and  damnable  proceedings  of  the  judge  of  so  MAY  not. 
hell  ;."*  namely,  the  proceedings  of  the  prisoner  at  your  bar, 
who  has  made  himself  that  judge  in  hell.  First  he  deter- 
mines upon  the  fine  ;  then  he  prepares  the  accusation ;  and 
then,  by  torture  and  violence  upon  the  person,  endeavours  to 
exact  it. 

How.  did  he  proceed  in  this  business  ?    He  never  entered 
any  charge.     He  never  answered  any  letter.     "Was  he  idle 
in  the  meantime  ?  Oh,  no  such  thing !    He  carried  on  a  pri-  secret 
vate,  secret,  wicked  and  clandestine,  plot,  utterly  to  destroy  Mr.' 
this  man  upon  the  pretence  of  this  fine.     And  though  it  was  illgs- 
unknown,  I  verily  believe,  to  any  European  at  the  time, 
because  he  does  not  pretend  4hat  *he  told  any  one  of  it  till 
after,  yet  it  was  perfectly  well  known  to   the  natives  ;  for 
Mr.  Hastings  tells  you  that  Cheyt  Sing  had  a  vakil  there, 
whose  business  it  .was  to  learn  the  most  minute  particulars 
that  could  affect  him  in  any  degree,  or  indeed  of  every  trans- 
action of  our  Government.    And  I  must  tell  your  Lordships, 
what  is  a  known  fact,  that  there  is  no  court  in. Asia,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  that  does  not  both  employ  and  receive 
a   harkara,   as  they  call  him;  in  other  words,  a  person  to 
receive  and  to  communicate  intelligence.     He  is  received 
with  the  state  and  rank  of  an  ambassador.     He  has  his  place 
in  the  durbar.     These  persons  execute  that  office :  they  are 
received  in  public  in  the  durbar ;  and  their  business  is  known 
as  well  to  be  authorised  spies,  as  ambassadors  extraordinary  and 
ordinary,  envoys  and  residents,  are  known  to  be,  in  the  courts 
of  the  kings  of  Europe.     Mr.  Hastings  had  one  in  the  person 
of  a  Resident  at  Benares,  and  he  had  another  person  there  as 
a  spy.     These  people,  some  way  or  other,  came  to  discover  Their  <KS- 
Mr.  Hastings'  wicked  and  clandestine  intentions  with  regard  thTagenls 
to  this  unhappy  man  and  his  unhappy  country,  for  the  de-  po^ersiatlve 
struction  of  one  and  the  total  and  utter  ruin  of  both ;  for  he 
has  told  you,  and  he  has  got  Mr.  Anderson  to  vouch  it,  that 
he  had  received  proposals  for  the  sale  of  this  miserable  man  Proposal  on 
and  his  country — from  whom  ? — from  the  Nawab  Asoff-ud-  Ahsoff-aud-°f 
Dowla ;  and  [lie  threatened]  that  if  he  did  not  redeem  him-  pu%lfasethe 
self  from  him,  he  would  transfer  him  and  his  country  into  zamindary 
the  dominion  of  the  Nawab  Asoff-ud-Dowla. 

Asoff-ud-Dowla,  [as  appears]  by   the  Minutes  on  your  character  of 
Lordships'  table,  as  well  as  the  notorious  state  of  the  fact,  ~ 

was  a  bankrupt.     He  was  in  debt  tenfold  more  than    he 

*  "  The  second  Part  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England  :"  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke  ;  London,  fol.  1681,  p.  54. 
VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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so  MAY  1791.  could  pay,  at  the  time,  to  the  Company.  All  his  revenues 
and  his  country  were  sequestered  for  that  debt.  He  was  a 
person  of  the  last  degree  of  indolence,  with  the  last  degree 
of  rapacity.  He  was  a  person  of  whom  Mr.  Hastings  has 
declared,  his  father  could  neither  have  his  life  nor  honour 
in  safety  under  him;  a  man  who  had  no  person  in  his 
dominions  secure  from  violence ;  a  person  who  wasted  and 
destroyed  by  his  misgovernment  the  fairest  part  of  the 
world.  This  bankrupt  tyrant,  this  person  full  of  avarice, 
stimulated  by  poverty  and  want,  who  destroyed  his  own 
country  and  could  not  pay  his  debts  to  the  English — this 
was  the  man  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  in  treaty  with  to 
deliver  up  Cheyt  Sing,  because  he  did  not  pay  regularly  to 
the  Company  those  customs  which  he  was  sure,  if  that 
tyrant  had  the  country,  never  would  be  paid  at  all.  This  I 
state  upon  the  point  of  economy,  without  considering  the 
injustice  of  delivering  a  man  to  his  own  family,  hereditary, 
enemy — that  he  had  received  proposals  for  it,  and  that,  if 
Cheyt  Sing  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  would  deliver  up  the 
beautiful  country  of  Benares — that  garden  of  God,  like  the 
land  of  Egypt  as  you  go  towards  Zoar — he  would  deliver 
it  up  to  that  monster,  that  rapacious  tyrant,  to  that  gang 
of  people  who  have,  like  locusts,  desolated  that  country. 
Mr.  Hast-  He  proposed  likewise  to  take  from  him  his  forts.  What 
of^oi/Jiigat  is  that — to  take  from  him  his  forts — what  is  that,  but  taking 
Cheyt1sfn°°-f  *ne  residence  of  his  women,  the  seat  of  his  honour,  the 
place  in  which  all  the  hopes  and  possessions  of  his  family 
are  centered  ?  By  the  Gentu  law  the  magistrate  is  bound 
to  construct  such  a  fort,  and  to  live  in  it.  It  is  the  usage 
of  India.  It  is  a  matter  of  state  and  dignity,  as  well  as  of 
propriety,  reason  and  defence.  What  does  Mr.  Hastings 
say  of  this  matter  ?  Now  this  is  what  he  proposed ;  and 
Cheyt  Sing  offered  to  buy  himself  off,  I  suppose  hearing  of 
this  proposal ;  but,  as  it  appears  upon  that  part  of  the  evi- 
dence, hearing  only  that  he  intended,  over  and  above  all  his 
other  exactings,  to  exact  six  lacs  more,  he  proposed  to  buy 
himself  off  from  this.  Mr.  Hastings  tells  you  that  this  plot 
is  from  him.  He  says,  the  Raja  suspected  some  strong  acts 
to  be  against  him,  and  therefore  he  asks  whether  he  could 
Offers  on  not  buy  them  off,  and  obtain  Mr.  Hastings'  favour  by  the 
ctyfshS  payment  of  200,0007.;  that  Mr.  Markham's  opinion  was 
of 220,0007.  that  200,0007.  was  not  sufficient;  and  that  the  next  day  he 
££rtj£:  offered  20,0007.  more— in  all  220,0007.  This  is  the  effect  of 
it,  as  Mr.  Markham  learned  from  the  conversation ;  and  he 
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was   of  opinion   that   it   broke   off—-  why  ?  —  because   the  so  MAT  179-1. 
Nawab  had  learned  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  an  intention 
of  imposing  these  six  lacs,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

There  is  the  account  as  it  was  understood  at  Benares, 
as  Mr.  Markham  conceived  it  from  the  narrative  he  had 
received  there. 

Now  hear  what  reason  the  real  man  who  was  in  the  true 
secret  gives  for  his  not  accepting  it.  Was  it  that  the  Raja 
had  drawn  back,  as  Mr.  Markham  seems  to  imagine  he  had  ; 
that,  because  he  found  he  was  not  to  be  subject  to  six  lacs, 
he  withdrew  his  consent  to  the  220,000?.  ?  No ;  quite  the 
reverse.  Mr.  Hastings  declares  that  it  was  he  that  re-  Rejection  of 
jected  it.  It  is  not  what  Cheyt  Sing  says:  it  is  not  what  M'F. Hast.-by 
Mr.  Markham  conceived  upon  the  matter ;  but  Mr.  Hastings  ings> 
tells  you  : — "  I  rejected  the  offer  of  twenty  lacs,  with  which 
the  Raja  would  have  compromised  for  his  guilt,  when  it  was 
too  late."  He  refused  to  receive  it.  He  knows  best  what 
the  motives  of  his  own  actions  were.  When  it  was  too  late  ! 
Did  he  tell  the  person  "  You  must  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  buy  yourself  off,"  and,  having  refused  the  offer  he 
made,  say,  "  Come  and  make  a  better  offer,  or  upon  such  a 
day  I  shall  declare  that  your  offers  are  inadmissible?"  No 
such  thing  appears  :  and  therefore  he,  Mr.  Hastings,  refused 
200,0007.  in  the  Company's  pressing  exigencies ;  at  the  time 
when  he  was  obliged,  as  he  says,  to  rob,  pilfer  and  steal, 
upon  every  part ;  at  the  time  when  he  was  giving,  to  buy 
assistance,  40,0007.  to  Mr.  Sullivan  in  one  morning,  and 
distributing  in  other  under  jobs  27,0007.  more.  In  that 
exigency,  which  he  was  brought  to  by  his  own  extravagance 
and  prodigality — ^in  that  exigency,  200,0007.  had  been  a 
serious  benefit,  although  arising  from  his  villany  :  that  he 
positively  refused,  because,  says  he,  it  came  too  late. 

Now  the  words  "  too  late  "  must  mean  that  there  was  a  Pretended 
period  in  which,  if  he  had  made  such  an  offer,  it  would  have  th^cfc-r 
been  accepted.    No  such  thing  appears :  not  a  trace  upon  your tion* 
Minutes :  not  a  trace  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Company. 
Why?     Because  no  such  thing  happened.     Mr.   Hastings 
rejects,  and  refuses  to  permit  him  to  buy  himself  off  from 
this  various  and  complicated  tyranny. 

There  is  a  curious  thing  very  well  worthy  your  Lordships' 
remark.  Does  it  appear  any  where  in  that  correspondence 
— does  it  appear  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Benn — does 
it  appear  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Markham — does  it 
appear  upon  the  testimony  of  any  human  being — that  he  had 

c  c  2 


404  General  Reply : 

3osiATi794.  ever  told  Cheyt  Sing  with  what  sum  he  should  be  satisfied  ? 
He  never  told  it  to  him.  Any  way,  there  is  evidence  before 
you  directly  in  proof  that  they  did  not  know  it.  Not  one 
person  knew  what  his  intention  was  when  he  refused  this 
200,000/.  For  when  he  met  Mr.  Markham  when  going  up 
at  Bhagulpore,  Mr.  Markham  for  the  first  time  heard  him 
mention  the  sum  of  500,OOOZ.,  and  he  was  astonished  and 
confounded  at  the  magnitude  of  it.  He  tells  you  so  himself. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Cheyt  Sing  or  the  Resident,  who 
ought  to  have  been  in  his  secrets  upon  such  an  occasion,  if 
any  such  thing  should  be  secret,  ever  knew  what  the  terms 
were.  He  was  left  to  feel  blindfold  in  the  dark  how  much 
money  could  relieve  him  from  these  iniquitous  intentions  of 
Mr.  Hastings ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  tells  him  that  this  offer 
comes  too  late,  without  ever  telling  him  what  it  was  he 
proposed  to  take  from  him. 

I  go  back  again  therefore  to  the  laws,  and  I  ask,  was  this 
a  way  of  taking  a  fine ;  setting  a  man  up  to  sale  to  all  his 
enemies,  intending  to  strip  him  of  all  that  he  has,  and  fixing 
an  exorbitant  fine  without  letting  him  know  what  it  was  ; 
refusing  the  offers  that  he  had  made,  not  because  they  were 
moderate  or  immoderate,  but  because  too  late  ;  and  going  up 
with  a  fixed  design  utterly  to  destroy  him  ?  He  defends 
himself  for  his  zeal  to  the  Wazir  in  this  manner,  after  he  is 
proved  to  your  Lordships  by  one  attestation  upon  oath,  and 
another  formal  one  though  not  upon  oath — that-  is,  by  Mr. 
Palmer  and  by  Mr.  Anderson,  page  273  of  the  printed 
Minutes — [to  have  admitted  that  an  offer  had  been  made  to 
him  from  the  Raja  of  twenty  lacs,  as  a  retribution  for  his 
failure  of  engagements] : — 

"  Therefore  I  rejected  the  offer  of  twenty  lacks,  with  which  the  Rajah 
would  have  compromised  for  his  guilt  when  it  was  too  late." 

That  was  probably  in  April,  but  certainly  in  May,  because 
the  conversation  at  Benares  upon  it  happened  in  May,  two 
months  before  he  went  up,  and  when  the  Company's  affairs 
were  in  the  greatest  distress.  He  refused  the  offer  because  it 
was  too  late;  and  this  design  he  had  formed  long  before :  — 


Justiflca-          "  If  I  ever  talked  of  selling  the  Company's  sovereignty  over  Benares 


Hastings.  solemnly  got  to  be  declared  on  an  affidavit,  and  under  a  narrative 
deposed  to  upon  oath  : — "  If  I  ever  threatened  to  dispossess  the  Rajah  of 
his  territories,  it  is  no  more  than  what  my  predecessors,  without  rehuke 
from  their  supf  riors,  or  notice  taken  of  the  expression,  had  wished  and 
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intended  to  have  done  to  his  father,  even  when  the  Company  had  no 
pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  It  is  no  more  than  such  a 
legal  act  of  sovereignty  as  his  behaviour  justified,  and  as  I  was  justified 
in  by  the  intentions  of  my  predecessors.  If  I  pretended  to  seize  upon  his 
forts,  it  was  in  full  conviction  that  a  dependant  on  the  Company,  gua- 
ranteed, maintained  and  protected  in  his  country  by  the  Company's 
arms,  had  no  occasion  for  forts,  had  no  right  to  them,  and  could  hold 
them  for  no  other  than  suspected  and  rebellious  purposes.  None  of  the 
Company's  other  zemindars  are  permitted  to  maintain  them ;  and  even 
our  ally,  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  has  the  Company's  troops  in  his 
garrisons.  Policy  and  public  safety  absolutely  require  it.  What  state 
could  exist  that  allowed  its  inferior  members  to  hold  forts  and  garrisons 
independent  of  the  superior  administration?  It  is  a  solecism  in  govern- 
ment to  suppose  it." 

This  Is  in  page  26  of  the  printed  Minutes. 

Now,  my  Lords,  first  he  declares  that  this  was  done  in 
terrorem ;  that  he  never  intended  to  execute  this  abominable 
act.  Then  think,  my  Lords,  what  terrors  are  hung  by 
your  Governor  in  India  over  the  unhappy  people  that  are 
subject  to  him  and  protected  by  British  faith,  if  to  extort 
money  from  them  he  holds  out  such  terrors ;  namely,  the 
terror  of  delivering  them  bound,  hand  and  foot,  into  the 
hands  of  their  perfidious  enemies — the  terror  of  taking  from 
them  the  forts  in  which  their  women  are  lodged,  in  which 
according  to  their  notions  their  honour  is  lodged,  in  which  is 
lodged  all  the  wealth  that  they  can  save  against  an  evil  day 
to  purchase  off  an  enemy,  agreeably  to  the  settled  principle 
and  rule  of  the  Gentu  rule,  agreeably  to  his  duty,  agreeably 
to  his  law,  agreeably  to  his  religion,  agreeably  to  all  his  pre- 
judices. These  forts  Mr.  Hastings  intended  to  take,  because 
he  could  hold  them  for  no  other  than  rebellious  and  sus- 
pected purposes.  Now  I  will  show  your  Lordships  that  itsincon- 
this  man,  who  has  the  horrible  audacity  to  declare  that,  did  wfthM^r 
himself  give  him  these  very  forts,  put  him  in  possession  of  Hastings' 

,1  A          .1  i  •  1*1  •«•  previous 

them,  confirm  them  unto  him,  and,  when  there  was  a  dispute  conduct. 
about  the  Nawab's  rights  on  one  side  and  the  Company's  on 
the  other,  did  confirm  them  upon  this  man  !  Give  me  these 
things,  that  you  may  have  before  your  eyes  the  gross  con- 
tradiction into  which  great  rapacity  and  arbitrary  power 
betray  men.  Thank  God  !  my  Lords,  men  that  are  greatly 
guilty  never  are  wise.  They  do  not  know  how  to  order 
their  defence,  but  in  such  a  way  that,  when  they  attempt  to 
escape  in  one  Avay  they,  like  the  ghosts  mentioned  in  the 
tragedy  of  Virgil — when  they  attempt  to  fly  out,  they  [are 
sure  to  meet  the  spectre  of  some  former  defence  which  drives 
them  back.  Like  the  hero  of  the  poet : — 

"  Quacunque  viam  virtute  petivit, 
Successum  dea  dira  negat." 


406  General  Reply : 

ao  MAT  1794.  When  he  attempts  to  make  his  escape  by  one  evasion,]*  his 
contradiction  stops  him.  If  he  attempts  to  escape  at  one 
door,  there  his  criminal  allegation  of  one  kind  stops  him.  If 
he  attempts  to  escape  at  another,  the  facts  and  allegation  for 
another  wicked  purpose  stare  him  in  the  face. 

It  is  in  page  1002  of  the  printed  Minutes.  You  are  to 
understand  that  it  is  an  accusation  made  by  Nundcomar 
against  him.  Nundcomar  made  a  great  variety  of  accusations 
of  other  matters  as  well  as  of  bribes.  Mr.  Hastings  answers 
nothing  to  the  bribes,  but  answers  with  the  most  punc- 
tilious exactness  to  every  other  part  of  the  accusations — 
even  to  a  palanquin.  But  read  what  he'  says  of  these  forts, 
which,  he  says,  could  be  held  for  none  but  suspicious  and 
rebellious  purposes.  We  will  read  Nundcomar's  charge,  and 
then  Mr.  Hastings'  answer: 

Extract  "  At  the  time  Mr.  Hastings  was  going  to  Benares  he  desired  me  to 

eomarV"  "  g*ve  mm  an  account  in  writing  of  any  lands  which,  though  properly 
charge  re-  belonging  to  the  Subah  of  Bahar,  might  have  come  under  the  dominion 
spectitiKthc  of  BulWant  Sing,  that  they  might  be  recovered  from  his  son,  Rajah 
fortslield  .-,,  .  0.  rm  e >  -is  »*  j  ii-j- 

byCheyt       Cheit  Sing.     The  pergunnas  of  Kera,  Mungrora,  and  Bidjegur  were 

Sing.  exactly  in  this  situation ;  having  been  usurped  by  Bulwant  Sing  from 

the  Subah  of  Bahar.  I  accordingly  delivered  to  Mr.  Hastings  the 
account  of  them,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Company  upon  the  Dewanny 
to  the  year  1179  of  the  Fussel  era,  stated  at  twenty-four  lacks.  Mr. 
Hastings  said,  '  Give  a  copy  of  this  to  Roy  Radha  Churn,  that  if  Cheit 
Sing  is  backward  in  acknowledging  this  claim,  Radha  Churn  may  answer 
and  confute  him.'  Why  Mr.  Hastings,  when  he  arrived  at  Benares  and 
had  called  Rajah  Cheit  Sing  before  him,  left  these  countries  still  in  the 
Rajah's  usurpation,  it  remains  with  Mr.  Hastings  to  explain." 

Reply  of  This  is  the  answer  of  Mr.   Hastings   to  the   charge   of 

Mr.  Hast-       ,T        , 

ings.  Nundcomar  :— 

"  I  recollect  an  information  given  by  Xundcomar  concerning  the 
pretended  usurpations  made  by  the  Rajah  of  Benares  of  the  pergunnas 
of  Kera,  Mungrora,  and  Bidjegur." 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Bidjey  Gur  is  one  of 
those  very  forts  which  he  declares  could  not  be  held  but  for 
suspicious  and  rebellious  purposes,  on  the  province  of  Bahar, 
but  at  a  much  more  distant  period  of  time  than  Nundcomar 
has  asserted. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  his  mentioning  it  again  when  I  set  out  for  Benares ; 
neither  did  I  ever  intimate  the  subject  either  to  Cheit  Sing  or  his 
ministers,  because  I  knew  I  could  not  support  the  claim  ;  and  to  have 
made  it  and  dropped  it  would  have  been  in  every  sense  dishonourable. 
Not  that  I  passed  by  it  with  indifference  or  inattention.  I  took  pains 
to  investigate  the  foundation  of  this  title,  and  recommended  it  to  the 

*  Revised  copy. 
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particular  inquiry  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  was  the  chief  of  Patna  at  the  30  MAT  I70t. 
time  in  which  I  received  the  first  intimation  of  it.     The  following  letter 
and  voucher  which  I  received  from  him  contain  a  complete  state  of  this 
pretended  usurpation." 

These  are  only  Mr.  Hastings' vouchers ;  but  they  answer  His  admis- 
our  purpose  fully,  to  establish  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  the  daim  of 
claim  of  the  English  Government  upon  these  forts  at  that  StiSfSS 
time  was  totally  unfounded,  and  that  he  did  not  even  dare  ^sn 
to  mention  it ;  it  was  so  absurd.  And  yet  that  is  for  this 
fort  of  Bidjey  Gur,  the  most  considerable  fort,  and  which 
you  will  afterwards  hear  enough  of  in  this  place,  which  is 
the  place  in  which  Cheyt  Sing  had  deposited  all  the  women 
of  his  family.  That  place  and  that  fortress  did  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  give  to  this  very  man,  deciding  in  his  favour  as  a 
judge,  upon  an  examination  and  upon  an  inquiry ;  and  yet 
he  declares  that  he  had  no  right  to  them,  and  that  he  could 
not  hold  them  but  for  wicked  and  rebellious  purposes. 
But,  my  Lords,  when  he  had  held  this  language,  he  pur- 
posed to  take  away  these  forts ;  to  destroy  them ;  to  root 
the  man  out  of  every  receptacle,  out  of  every  place  in  which 
he  could  hide  his  head,  to  screen  him  from  his  rancour, 
revenge,  avarice  and  malice.  He  was  resolved  to  have 
them,  though  [he  had],  upon  the  fullest  conviction  of  his 
right,  given  them  to  this  very  man,  and  put  him  into  the 
absolute  possession  of  them. 

Did  he,  when  Cheyt  Sing,  in  1775,  was  put  in  possession  His 
by  the  patta,  which  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  names  of  the 
all  the  places  of  which  he  was  put  in  possession,  and  this  hn 
among  the  rest —  did  he  then  say  to  the  Council  when  he 
was  moving  it, — "  You  are  going  to  put  forts  into  the  man's 
hands  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  which  can  be  held  only 
for  rebellious  and  suspected  purposes?"  "We  shall  refer  to 
the  place  in  which  all"  the  transactions  are  mentioned,  in 
which  Mr.  Hastings  took  no  one  exception  whatever  against 
them.  Nor,  till  he  was  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  this 
unhappy  man,  did  he  ever  so  much  as  mention  them ;  and 
then  he  finds  that  it  is  "  a  solecism  in  government."  After 
quoting  these  noble  examples  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  and  the 
other  persons  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  he  says  that  some  of 
his  predecessors  wished,  without  any  pretensions  to  sove- 
reign authority,  to  get  these  things  into  their  possession  : — 
"and  I  was  justified,"  says  he,  "by  the  intentions  of  my 
predecessors." 

Merciful  God  !  if  anything  could   [surpass  what  he  has 


408  General  Reply  : 

so  MIT  not.  said]*  at  the  first,  it  is  this.  "  My  predecessors,  without  any 
title  of  sovereignty,  without  any  right  whatever,  wished  to 
get  these  into  their  power,  and  I  therefore  have  a  right 
to  ^°  wnat  tue7  wished  to  do  ;  and  I  am  justified  in  it, 
lugs.  not  by  the  acts  but  by  the  intentions  of  my  predecessors." 

When  these  predecessors,  he  knows,  had  been  reprobated  by 
the  Company  for  all  parts  of  their  proceedings;  when  he 
knows  that  he  was  sent  there  to  introduce  a  better  order,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  rapacity  ;  he  says  that,  whatever 
his  predecessors  wished,  however  unjust  and  violent — a  wish 
founded  upon  no  sort  of  right  or  claim  of  sovereignty — "  that 
is  enough  for  me,  when  I  had  the  sovereignty  in  my  hand, 
to  do  everything  my  wicked  predecessors  wished  to  do." 
The  enormities  practised  before,  which  the  Company  sent 
him  to  correct,  they  became  a  sacred  standard  to  him. 
But  he  slips  in  the  word  "sovereignty"  and  forgets  com- 
pact ;  because  it  is  plain — and  your  Lordships  must  perceive 
it — that,  wherever  he  uses  the  word  "  sovereignty,"  he  uses 
it  to  destroy  the  authority  of  all  compacts  ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  this  very  place  before  me,  he  declares  that  there  is  an 
invalidity  in  all  compacts  entered  into  in  India,  from  the 
nature,  state  and  constitution,  of  that  empire.  '•'  From  the 
disorderly  form  of  its  government,"  says  he,  "  there  is  an 
invalidity  in  all  compacts  and  treaties  whatever."  "  When 
they  had  no  treaty  with  him,  they  wished,"  says  he,  "  to  rob 
him ;  now  I,  who  have  a  treaty  and  call  myself  his  sove- 
reign— I  have  a  right  to  realise  all  their  wishes." 
Negoti-  But  the  fact  is,  that  his  predecessors  never  did  propose  to 

spectmgthe  turn  out  Bulwant  Sing,  but  to  have  the  country  transferred 
ofVB^ant  to  them  as  it  has  been  since  transferred  to  the  Company. 
Sing.  That  is,  that  Bulwant  Sing  should  pay  his  rents  to  the 

Company ;  that  they  should  be  made  the  intervening  party. 
Now  he  had  not,  nor  could  he  have,  any  such  sovereignty  as 
to  supersede  the  agreement.  His  predecessors  had  no  agree- 
ment with  the  man  :  they  were  negotiating  with  the  Mogul, 
the  sovereign  of  the  country,  about  the  transfer  they  actually 
did  receive — a  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  or  superiority  of 
Benares  to  them.  There  was  no  compact  to  hinder  it ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  give  it  back  again :  and  accordingly 
they  did  give  it  back  again  to  Bulwant  Sing,  with  a  gua- 
rantee against  the  depredations  of  Suja-ud-Dowla.  "  Now," 
says  he,  "  what  they  wanted  to  do  and  wished  to  do,  but 

*  Revised  copy. 
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never  succeeded  in,  I  may  do  and  ought  to  do  of  my  own  so  MA-TITO-*. 
will.  Whatever  Suja-ud-Dowla  would  have  done  as  a  fine, 
I  will  do.  [I  will]  penetrate  into  his  bosom,  to  ask  what  was 
latent  in  that  tiger's  breast  to  do.  And  then  I  consider 
which  of  my  predecessors  have  done  any  act  of  rapacity — 
no,  not  what  they  have  done,  but  what  they  intended  to  do, 
what  they  wished  to  do — and  that  I  have  a  right  to  realise." 
This  is  the  doctrine  upon  which  he  went,  and  upon  which, 
without  accuser,  without  judge,  without  inquiry,  he  resolved 
to  lay  a  fine  of  500,000/.  upon  Cheyt  Sing  ! 

But,  to  prove  that  he  intended  to  be  strict  in  it,  he  has 
laid  down   another  very  extraordinary  doctrine  here.     He  ^'^tfoc- 
has  laid   it  down  as  a  standard  of  corruption,  that,  when  a  trin(>°fcor- 
man  uses  threats  of  violence  and  declares  that  he  means  to  ru 
take  a  certain  large  sum  of  money,  if  he  takes  anything  less 
it  is  a  proof  of  corruption  ; — "  and  therefore,"  says  he,  "  I 
have  shown  by  this  testimony  that  I  never  intended  to  com- 
municate with  him,  or  to  take  less  than  the  500,OOOL,  which 
in  my  own  mind,  without  judge,  jury,  or  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  crime  or  the  circumstances  of  it,  I  was  resolved 
to  exact.     And,"  says  he, 

"  I  shall  make  my  last  and  solemn  appeal  to  the  breast  of  every  man 
who  shall  read  this, — whether  it  is  likely  or  morally  possible  that  I 
should  have  tied  down  my  own  future  conduct  to  so  decided  a  process 
and  series  of  acts,  if  I  had  Secretly  intended  to  threaten  or  to  use  a 
degree  of  violence,  for  no  other  [purpose]  than  to  draw  from  the  object 
of  it  a  mercenary  atonement  for  my  own  private  emolument,  and  suffer 
all  this  tumult  to  terminate  in  an  ostensible  and  unsubstantial  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  which  I  represented." 

Contrast  that  with  what  you  have  just  heard  : — "  If  I  ever  J"£°™fs]lis 
talked  of  selling  the  Company's  sovereignty  to  the  Nawab  statements. 
of  Oude,  it  was  only  in  terrorem."     Then   after  he  says,  he 
never  held  out  anything  in  terrorem,  but  what  he  meant  to 
execute.     He  there  tells  you  directly,  in  the  face  and  teeth 
of  that,  that  he  did  it  in  terrorem.     But  we  will  show  you 
afterwards  that  he  reserved  to  himself  a  power  of  acting  pro 
re  natd.     He  declares  that  he  would  compound  or  not,  just 
as  answered  his  purposes  upon  this  occasion  :  — 

"  And,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  I  deny  that  the  design  of  exacting  a 
penalty  from  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing  for  his  contumacious  behaviour 
[was  either  'wicked'  or  'perfidious/  as  is  stated  in  the  charge].  I 
admit  that  I  did  not  enter  it  on  the  consultations,  because  it  was  not 
necessary.  Even  this  plan  itself  of  the  fine  was  not  a  fixed  plan,  but 
to  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  both  as  to  the  substantial  execution 
of  it  and  the  mode." 

Now,  here  is  a  man  who  has  given  it  in  a  sworn  narrative 
that  he  did  not  intend    to    have    a    farthing    less.     Why? 
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so  MAT  1704. "  Because  I  should  have  menaced  and  done  as  in  former 
times  has  been  done — made  great  and  violent  demands, 
which  I  reduce  afterwards  for  my  own  corrupt  purposes." 
Yet  he  immediately  afterwards  tells  you,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  defence,  in  another  paper,  that  he  had  no  fixed  plan ; 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  exact  a  fine  at  all — 
which  is  the  substantial  part  of  it — or  what  should  be  his 
mode  of  executing  it.  Then  what  shall  we  say  to  this  man, 
who  declares  that  he  will  think  it  a  proof  of  corruption,  if 
he  does  not  exact  to  the  full  amount  of  what  he  has  threat- 
ened, and,  at  the  same  time,  finding  that  stuck  hard  upon 
him  as  a  proof  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  declares  he  had  no 
such  intention  at  all?  Here  is  a  man  putting  up  another  to 
sale — putting  a  man  to  ransom  himself,  without  stating  from 
what  evil  he  is  to  ransom  himself ;  declaring  he  had  a  purpose 
in  his  mind  of  making  him  pay  500,000/.,  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  no  human  being  at  the  time,  and  when  he  himself 
declares  that  he  never  seriously  intended  it,  that  he  kept  it 
in  reserve  whether  he  should  do  it  or  not ;  that  is,  whether 
he  should  sell  him  to  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  whether  he  should 
take  his  forts  and  castles  and  pillage  him  of  all  he  had,  whe- 
ther he  should  raise  500,000/.  upon  him,  whether  he  should 
accept  the  220,0007.  offered — which,  by  the  way,  we  never 
knew  of  till  long  after  the  transaction — whether  he  should 
do  any  or  all  these  things.  He  went  up,  by  his  own  account, 
to  Benares,  without  having  resolved  anything  upon  this 
subject  in  his  mind. 

Hisunjnsti-       We  have  therefore  here  a  magistrate  and  a  judge  going  to 
of  p'roceed-  exact  a  fine  for  delinquency,  never  calling  upon  the  delin- 
cnhcytashig.  quent,  never  stating  what  was  his  offence,  nor  the  punish- 
ment with  which  he  was  threatened,  nor  telling  it  to  any 
creature,  declaring  to  you  that,  if  he  had  intended  to  take  one 
shilling  less,  it  would  be  a  proof  of  his  corruption ;  and  yet, 
when  he  was  [apprehensive]  that  that,  which  he  would  call 
a  proof  of  his  incorruptness,   might  with  other  people  pass 
for  a  proof   of  his  tyranny  and  oppression,  he  then  falls 
back  and  declares,  <(  I  had  no  such  intention  at  all !  " 

It  is  impossible  that  your  Lordships,  judging  by  any  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations,  by  any  rule  of  the  law  of  nature — 
judging  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  by  the  Gentu  law,  by  the 
law  that  is  written  by  God  in  the  breasts  of  every  one  of  us, 
should  possibly  think  that  such  a  proceeding  was  justifiable 
at  all ;  especially  when  you  find  that  man,  at  one  time, 
accusing  this  person  of  rebellion — and  for  rebellion  that 
might  have  been  a  just  and  perhaps  a  proper  punishment — 
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but   [at   another  time],    acquitting   him   of    rebellion,    and  so  MAT  1794, 
declaring  that  it  was  for  contumacy  only ;  and  then  coming 
with  the  rebellion  afterwards,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  justified 
in  these  acts. 

Now  I  will  assume  the  hypothesis  that  he  knew  there  was  Subsequent 
a  rebellion ;  that  there  was  sufficient  proof  of  it.  He  has  ^ 
no  right  to  come  afterwards  and  to  declare  that  he  acted  in 
consequence  of  that  rebellion,  when  he  declared  that  he 
never  knew  anything  of  this  rebellious  purpose,  till  after  the 
real  rebellion  had  broken  out ; — "  and  then,"  says  he,  "  I  knew 
it."  To  that  I  answer,  and  your  Lordships  will  every  one 
of  you  answer,  to  what  is  obvious  in  it, — "  You  shall  not,  by 
a  subsequent  discovery  of  rebellion  which  you  did  not  know, 
justify  your  acting  upon  a  rebellion  which  you  did  not 
know,  and  had  no  document  to  prove,  and  which  you  did  not 
believe  yourself,  as  you  have  expressly  told  us  here."  There- 
fore, if  the  conspiracy  which  he  falsely  and  groundlessly  im- 
putes to  Cheyt  Sing — if  that  wild  scheme  of  extirpating  the 
English  out  of  India,  which  he  imputes  to  him,  had  existed, 
think  what  a  miserable  circumstance  we  stand  in  as  prose- 
cutors and  your  Lordships  as  judges,  if  we  admit  that  what 
a  man  discovers  afterwards  shall  be  made  a  justification  by 
him  of  antecedent  acts,  founded  upon  the  existence  of  what 
he  had  no  sort  of  proof  or  knowledge  or  belief  of; — for  he 
declares  he  had  no  belief  of  it.  Having  formed  all  these 
infernal  plots  in  his  mind,  uncertain  which  of  them  he  should 
execute,  uncertain  whether  he  should  deliver  him  up  to  his 
enemy,  uncertain  whether  he  should  not  take  and  pillage  his 
forts,  uncertain  what  sum  of  money  he  should  take  from 
him,  he  goes  up  into  the  country:  but  first  he  desires  a 
delegation. 

My  Lords,  we  have  asserted  in  our  Charge  that  that  illegal  dele- 
delegation  and  division  of  power,  settled  by  him — for  he  lower. °f 
was  the  majority  in  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Wheler  was  or 
could  be  nothing;  his  consent  or  dissent  not  signifying  a 
farthing — [was  illegal].  He  gives  to  himself  powers  which 
the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  give  him.  He  went  up  to 
Benares  with  an  illegal  commission,  civil  and  military.  And 
to  show  [this],  I  shall  beg  leave  to  read  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  I  shall  show  what  the  creature  ought 
to  be,  by  showing  the  law  of  the  creator ;  what  the  legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain  meant  that  Governor  Hastings  should 
be,  not  what  he  was.  It  is  the  [statute  1 3  Geo.  III.  cap.  G3], 
sec.  7. 
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30MATi79i.  "And  for  the  better  management  of  the  said  United  Company's 
affairs  in  India,  be  it  further  enacted  that,  for  the  government  of  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  there  shall  be  appointed  a 
Governor  General  and  four  Counsellors ;  and  that  the  whole  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  said  Presidency,  and  also  the  ordering, 
management  and  government,  of  all  the  territorial  acquisitions  and 
revenues  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa,  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  vested  in  the  said  Governor  General  and  Council  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  Fort  William  in  Bengal." 

Now,  we  do  deny  that  there  is  there  contained,  or  can  be 
contained,  in  any  delegated  power  which  is  given  to  a  whole 
body  of  people,  a  power  of  dividing  by  agreement  that  whole 
unity  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  shall  be  a  unity.  We 
shall  now  read  the  pretended  agreement  between  him  and 
Mr.  Wheler,  that  he,  Mr.  Hastings,  should  have  every 
power,  civil  and  military,  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  that 
Mr.  Wheler  should  have  them  all  in  the  lower  provinces. 
And,  to  show  you  that  it  is  impossible  that  such  an  agree- 
ment should  be  made,  we  must  suppose,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  possibility  of  divisions  of  opinion  :  we  suppose  that 
no  councillor  has  his  power  when  he  is  not  present.  A  ma- 
jority supposes  a  body :  you  cannot  suppose  that  they  can 
be  divided  and  separated ;  the  whole  body  giving  and  distri- 
buting the  powers  that  belong  to  the  whole  to  a  part  of 
it.  There  is  no  such  instance  in  law.  There  is  no  such 
instance  in  policy.  It  is  a  direct  contradiction,  and  absolutely 
impossible ;  and  you  will  see,  by  the  agreement  that  they 
made  to  support  each  other,  that  they  were  themselves  con- 
scious of  the  absolute  illegality  of  this  proceeding.  I  shall 
give  your  Lordships  good  reasons  afterwards.  Here  are  the 
credentials  given  to  the  Governor  General. 

After  giving  himself  the  complete  power  of  the  whole 
Council,  he  makes  this  defeasance  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wheler  : — 

Powers  «  i^  Governor  General  delivers  in  the  following  minute. — In  my 

to*Mr!  '  minute  which  I  laid  before  the  court  on  the  21st  of  May,  I  expressed  the 
Wheler.  satisfaction  with  which  I  could  at  this  juncture  leave  the  Presidency, 
from  the  mutual  confidence  which  was  happily  established  between 
Mr.  Wheler  and  me.  I  now  readily  repeat  that  sentiment,  and  observe 
with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Wheler  confirms  it.  Before  my  departure,  it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  in  concert  have  provided  at  the  Board  for  almost 
every  important  circumstance  that  can  eventually  happen  during  my  ab- 
sence ;  but  if  any  should  occur  for  which  no  previous  provision  shall 
have  been  made  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Wheler  may  act 
with  immediate  decision,  and  with  the  fullest  confidence  of  my  support, 
in  all  such  emergencies,  as  well  as  in  conducting  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Presidency,  and  in  general  in  all  matters  of  this  Government,  except- 
ing those  which  may  specially  or  generally  be  entrusted  to  me.  Mr.  Whe- 
ler during  my  absence  may  consider  himself  as  possessed  of  the  full 
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powers  of  the  Governor  General  and  Council  of  this  Government,  as  in  SOMAVITOK 
effect  he  is  by  the  constitution ;  and  he  may  be  assured  that,  so  far  as 
my  sanction  and  concurrence  shall  be,  or  be  deemed,  necessary  to  the 
confirmation  of  his  measures,  he  shall  receive  them." 

Now,  here  is  a  compact  of  iniquity  between  these  two 
duumvirs.  Each  gives  to  the  other  the  full,  complete  and 
perfect,  powers  of  the  Government ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
themselves  against  any  evil  that  can  happen,  they  mutually 
engage  to  ratify  each  other's  powers  :  and  that  is  a  compact 
of  iniquity  that  neither  is  nor  can  be  [legally]  made  under 
the  circumstances.  It  is  impossible.  You  might  suppose,  if 
a  great  body  of  the  Council  were  there,  that  they  might 
delegate  one  of  them  to  a  distant  part,  with  full  powers ;  but 
the  part  that  remains  behind  must  have  the  whole  powers. 
The  whole  powers  were  given  to  Mr.  Wheler,  and  he  takes  a 
grossly  illegal  commission ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  by  a 
compact  of  iniquity  to  bear  each  other  out  in  it. 

They  say  this  is  not  illegal,  because,  they  say,  Lord  Corn-  I1™^06  of 
wallis  has  had  such  a  deputation.  I  must  first  beg  leave  to  waiiis. 
observe,  that  no  man  can  justify  himself  in  doing  any  illegal 
act — can  justify  any  act,  upon  some  other  act  which  another 
man  shall  do  subsequently  to  his  act ;  because  it  may  be  done 
in  consequence  of  his  bad  example.  All  men  justify  their 
acts  in  two  ways;  one  upon  the  law — upon  the  right  so 
to  do ;  the  other  upon  example,  indicating  that  right  and 
corresponding  with  it.  But  can  any  man  justify  his  act, 
because  ten  or  a  dozen  years  after  another  man  has  done  the 
same  thing  which  he  did  at  that  time  ?  Good  God  Almighty  ! 
was  there  ever  heard  such  a  thing  ?  Suppose  Lord  Cornwallis 
has  done  wrong; — suppose  Lord  Cornwallis  has  acted 
illegally ; — does  that  clear  him  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  aggra- 
vates his  offence  ;  because  he  has  given  an  example  of  a 
corrupt  and  an  illegal  conduct  to  be  followed  by  others. 
But  Lord  Cornwallis,  if  he  had  preceded  instead  of  following 
him,  [would  not  have]  furnished  a  justification.  There  is  no 
resemblance  in  the  case.  Lord  Cornwallis  does  not  hold  his 
Government  by  the  Act  of  1773,  but  by  a  particular,  special, 
Act  made  afterwards;  and  therefore  to  justify  what  is  done 
under  one  set  of  powers  by  another  set  of  powers,  is  the  most 
wild  scheme  ever  thought  about. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  going  to  a  war:  he  had  two  charac- i^mappii- 
ters,    Governor    and     Commander-in-Chief ;    and    yet    the  the  case  of 
legislature    was    sensible     of    the    doubtful    validity    of    a  ings. 
Governor  General's  carrying  with  him  the  whole  powers  of 
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30MAT1794.  the  Council,  when  he  was  legally  Commander-in-Chief  as 
well  as  Governor.  Whereas  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  Com- 
nmnder-in- Chief  at  all,  though  he  had  at  the  same  time 
assumed  the  power  of  Commander-in- Chief.  But  Lord 
Cornwallis  Avas  Commander-in-Chief,  going  to  a  great  war, 
where  he  might  have  occasion  to  treat  with  the  country 
powers ;  and  yet,  so  doubtful  were  the  legislature,  notwith- 
standing the  largeness  of  his  powers,  which  were  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  those  given  to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  they 
passed  a  special  act  to  confirm  that  delegation,  and  giving 
him  a  power  to  act  agreeably  to  it.  So  that  we  do  content! 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  right  to  assume  the  character  of 
Commander-in-Chief  at  all.  He  was  no  military  man.  He 
had  no  right  to  it.  He  was  not  appointed  by  the  Company 
to  it ;  but  what  he  took  was  a  gross  usurpation.  He  had  no 
right,  if  the  whole  powers  of  Government  were  vested  in 
him,  and  he  carried  himself  and  his  Council  on  his  horse,  as 

it  is  said boasted  that  he  had  carried  himself  and  his 

Council  upon  his  horse  : — if  Mr.  Hastings  had  his  Council 
on  his  crupper,  he  could  not  have  given  larger  powers  to 
himself  and  Mr.  Wheler.  For  if  Lord  Cornwallis,  for 
instance,  carried  with  him  the  power  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  to  conclude  treaties  with  all  the  native  powers, 
could  he  have  left  a  Council  behind  him  in  Calcutta,  with 
the  same  powers,  and  who  might  have  concluded  treaties  of 
peace,  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  in  which  he  was 
engaged  ?  Therefore,  I  contend  that  this  partition  of  power, 
which  supposes  an  integral  power  in  each  councillor,  is  a 
monster  that  cannot  exist.  They  felt  that  so  strongly,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  foolish  and 
absurd  stratagem  that  ever  was ;  which  was,  that  they  entered 
into  a  compact  to  bear  out  each  other  in  whatever  they  did. 

I  am  to  remark  to  your  Lordships,  what  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  to  legalise  Lord  Cornwallis's  delegation, 
he  was   made   Commander-in-Chief,   as    well   as  Governor 
General,  by  the  Act,  and  that  similar  powers  were  given  to 
him  in  all  cases.     So  that  here,  if  Mr.  Hastings  could  quote 
an  Act  which  gave  him  a  power  that  this  Act  did  not  give  to 
the  Governor  General  and  Council,  had  that  Council  that  he 
left  behind  him  a   power  to  make  another  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  make  another  treaty  ?     No ;  this  monster  will  not 
Vina  of  con-  (Jo.     And  that  very  monster  is  the  thing  here  stated  by 
wgedty      Mr.  Wheler  and  Mr.  Hastings.     They  say,   "  it  was  conve- 
MI\  Hasi-    nient  for  me  to  do  so."     I  answer,  no  delegated  power  has  a 
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right  to  supersede  the  law  and  the  principle  of  their  own  30  MAY  not. 
appointment,  upon  their  idea  of  convenience.  But  what 
was  the  convenience?  There  was  no  one  professed  object  its faisc- 
upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  went  up  to  Benares  that  might hood' 
not  as  well  have  been  done  in  Calcutta,  other  than  this — 
that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  enter  some  part  of  his 
proceedings  upon  the  consultations,  whether  he  would  or 
not.  Had  he  a  mind  to  negotiate  with  the  Wazir  ?  He  had 
a  Resident  in  his  court :  the  Wazir  had  a  Resident  in  his 
court.  They  had  made  solemn  treaties  before,  without  any 
Governor  General  carrying  up  a  delegation  of  civil  and 
military  power.  If  it  had  been  his  object  to  break  treaties, 
he  might  have  broken  them  below,  as  he  did  the  treaty  of 
Chunar.  Is  there  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Chunar  that 
he  might  not  have  made  as  well  at  Calcutta?  Is  there  an 
article  that  he  broke — for  he  broke  them  all — that  he  could 
not  have  broken  at  Calcutta  ?  So  that,  whether  pledging  or 
breaking  the  faith  of  the  Company,  he  might  have  pledged 
or  broken  it  without  ever  stirring  from  the  Presidency.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  necessity  so  urgent  as  to  supersede  all  laws, 
but  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  necessity  that  can  make  two 
Governors  General  with  all  the  mutual  powers. 

If  he  had  a  mind,  for  instance,  to  make  Cheyt  Sing  pay  a 
fine,  as  he  called  it,  of  five  lacs,  could  not  he  make  him  do 
that  at  Calcutta  ?  He  had  contrived  to  make  him  pay  all 
the  extra  demands  upon  him.  He  knew  that  he  could  send 
Colonel  Camac  or  somebody  else  there,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  to  enforce  payment,  and  make  him  pay  the  charges. 
Why  did  he  go  to  try  experiments  there  in  his  own  person  ? 
For  this  plain  reason ;  because  he  might  put  such  sums  in 
his  own  pocket  as  he  thought  fit.  It  was  not,  and  could  not 
be,  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  find 
out  any  other  way.  Says  he,  "  Cheyt  Sing  might  have 
resisted  if  I  were  not  there,  and  might  have  fled  with  this 
money,  or  might  have  raised  a  rebellion  to  prevent  paying 
it."  Why  did  you  not  then  send  an  army  there?  I  ask 
this ; — whether,  for  the  exaction  of  a  great  sum  of  money — 
justly  or  unjustly — Mr.  Markham,  with  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Popham,  or  Mr.  Fowke,  or  any  other 
Resident,  were  not  much  more  likely  to  get  that  money  than 
Mr.  Hastings  without  any  army  at  all  ?  Therefore  no  ne- 
cessity could  exist  for  it.  If  he  had  an  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  his  presence  there,  he  took  the  worst  measures  possible  ; 
for  his  own  presence  and  his  own  conduct  were  the  very 
cause  of  his  being  defeated  in  this  matter. 


416  General  Reply  : 

so  MAT  1794.  Then  I  find  this  man,  thus  armed  with  this  illegal  com- 
mission,  undertaking  an  enterprise  which  he  has  since  said  was 
perilous,  which  proved  to  be  perilous,  and  in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  British  empire  might  have  been  ruined,  as  he  has 
told  us  himself.  That  talisman  which  was  the  charm  Avhich 
kept  all  India  in  order — that  kept  under  the  government  of. 
a  few  Englishmen  great,  mighty  and  warlike,  nations,  would 
have  been  [broken],  as  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  if  he  had 
been  killed,  or  any  other  Governor  General  good  or  bad  : 
infinite  mischiefs  would  have  happened.  He  went  and  put 
himself  into  the  way  of  that  danger,  without  any  armed 
force  worth  mentioning  at  all,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
stated  that  Cheyt  Sing  had  an  immense  armed  force.  When 
he  demanded  of  him  2,000  cavalry,  did  he  not  suppose  that 
he  did  keep  an  immense  force  ?  And  did  he  [not],  with 
four  companies  of  sepoys  poorly  armed,  no  way  provided,  go 
to  invade  that  country,  and  to  force  from  that  sovereign  a 
sum  of  money  which  he  had  reason  to  think  he  would  resist 
[the  exaction  of],  and  hazard  his  own  being  and  the  being  of 
all  his  people  to  avoid  [paying]  ?  But  says  he,  "  I  did  not 
imagine  he  intended  to  go  into  rebellion."  Then  why  not 
order  him  quietly  from  Calcutta  to  do  it  ?  "I  did  not  ima- 
gine him  going  into  rebellion,  and  therefore  went  unarmed." 
Then  your  presence  was  not  necessary. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  got  there  ?  Says  he,—"  I 
was  alarmed  ;  I  found  he  surrounded  my  budgerow  with 
two  thousand  men.  That  indicated  an  hostile  disposition." 
Well,  if  he  did,  what  precaution  did  you  take  against  him  ? 
"  Why,  none."  Then  you  are  either  a  madman,  a  fool,  or  a 
determined  declarer  of  falsehoods.  Either  you  thought  there 
was  no  danger  and  did  not  provide  for  it ;  or,  if  there  was, 
you  are  the  worst  of  all  governors,  the  most  improvident 
of  your  person,  the  most  improvident  of  your  officers,  the 
most  improvident  of  your  country's  honour,  for  going  into 
the  jaws  of  danger — for  going  with  a  weak  force  to  provoke 
a  man.  Was  the  demand  of  500,000/.  not  a  thing  likely  to 
irritate  a  man,  and  likely  to  create  resistance  ?  Why,  he 
declares  it  was.  Mr.  Markham  and  he  had  a  discourse  upon 
that  subject.  They  agree  to  arrest  him,  because  they  thought 
the  enforcing  a  violent  demand  might  have  caused  him  to  fly 
to  his  forts,  and  a  rebellion  to  arise  in  the  country.  Then 
he  did  know  there  was  danger,  as  he  was  going  to  do  a 
violent  act ;  and  yet,  knowing  all  that,  he  sent  one  unarmed 
Resident  to  give  the  orders,  and  four  unarmed  companies  of 
sepoys  to  support  him.  He  provokes  the  people  :  he  goads 
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them  with  every  kind  of  insult  added  to  every  kind  of  injury;  so  MAT  1794. 
and  then  he  says,  "  I  did  not  expect  resistance/'     Why,  you 
did  expect   resistance,  or  you  would  not  have  seized  the 
Kaja.     Then,  if  you  did,  what  means  were  taken  to  secure 
him  ?     None  :  he  had  four  unarmed  companies  of   sepoys 
only  there.     Then,  [says  he],  "  I  did  not  think  it  a  disgrace  Disgrace  in- 
to arrest  him."     We  have  proved,  that  to  imprison  a  person  choyt  Su^n 
who  stood  in  the  situation  of  a  prince,  or  even  in  a  much  byhisarrest- 
lower  situation,  is  the  highest  dishonour  and  disgrace ;  and 
that  he  stated — and  Mr.  Hastings  never  denied  it — that  it 
would  make  him  utterly  unfit  to  execute  his  government  ever 
after. 

But  there  is  a  worse  thing  than  all  this,  the  wanton  playing 
with  the  safety  and  being  of  the  Company  to  exact  sums  of 
money  from  him,  which  is  this  :  — who  did  he  propose,  when  Appoint- 
he  imprisoned  this  man,  to  put  to  succeed  him  ?  A  naib  is  opssan* 
a  deputy;  but  when  the  principal  is  superseded  and  the Singasnaib- 
deputy  put  up,  the  principal  is  reduced  to  a  pensioner,  and 
the  whole  power  is  in  the  naib.  Who  is  that  power  in? 
Cheyt  Sing  told  him,  when  he  approached,  that  he  was  full 
of  dread,  that  he  was  full  of  suspicions,  of  a  person  called 
Gossan  Sing.  Gossan  Sing  was  a  remote  relation  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Hastings  declared  that  the  Raja  expressed  his 
dread  of  Gossan  Sing.  In  a  paper  read  to  Mr.  Markham, 
he  declares  he  knew  of  Mr.  Hastings'  design  entirely  to 
supersede  him,  and  to  make  this  man  his  naib.  Mr.  Hastings 
does  not  deny  it.  He  only  says,  that  he  does  not  intermeddle. 
With  the  pride  and  haughtiness  and  insolence  that  distin- 
guish tyrants  —  not  every  tyrant,  but  some  tyrants  —  he 
says,  "  I  do  not  meddle  with  your  family  quarrels."  And 
the  moment  Cheyt  Sing  is  arrested,  to  show  that  his  pro- 
phetic soul  spoke  truly,  Mr.  Hastings  appoints  this  very  man 
to  be  his  master.  Who  is  this  man  ?  We  are  told  by  Mr.  ^g^ul 
Markham's  evidence  here  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  dis-  of  Gossan 
honoured  his  family;  that  he  was  the  adulterer  of  his  mother;  Smg' 
that  he  was  the  disgrace  of  his  house ;  that  he  was  a  person 
he  could  not  trust :  and  Mr.  Hastings,  in  giving  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  a  large  power  to  appoint  naibs  afterwards,  expressly 
excepts  this  Gossan  Sing  from  all  trusts  whatever,  as  a 
person  totally  unworthy  of  all  trust.  And  yet  this  Gossan 
Sing,  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  his  family,  and  the  dis- 
honour of  his  house,  the  adulterer,  as  he  is  charged  to  be, 
with  his  mother — persons  have  caused  Mr.  Hastings  and 
those— God  forgive  them! — who  have  followed  him  to  doubt 
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whether  or  no  he  was  the  true  and  legitimate  offspring  of 
his  father — this  very  man  was  appointed,  with  this  wicked 
and  flagitious  character,  who  was  his  particular  enemy,  to 
heighten  his  disgrace,  to  embitter  his  ruin,  to  make  destruc- 
tion itself  dishonourable  as  well  as  destructive.  Thus,  when 
he  imprisoned  him,  in  the  face  of  his  subjects  and  in  the  face 
of  India,  he  puts  in  his  place,  to  supply  it  while  he  is  im- 
prisoned, no  term  being  fixed  for  his  imprisonment,  this 
person,  this  disgrace  of  his  house,  this  person  whom  Mr. 
Hastings  knew  to  be  deserving  of  no  trust  whatever,  this 
person  whom  Mr.  Hastings  kept  on  purpose  to  frighten  him, 
and  whom  he  was  obliged  to  depose  on  account  of  his  mis- 
conduct, almost  as  soon  as  he  named  him,  and  to  exclude  him 
by  name  from  all  principal  trust  in  that  country.  This  was 
the  very  person  he  appointed  to  succeed  him !  We  have 
heard  of  much  tyranny,  avarice  and  insult,  in  the  world ; 
but  such  an  instance  of  tyranny,  avarice  and  insult,  was 
never  known. 

But  did  Mr.  Hastings  tell  him,  when  he  had  imprisoned 
him,  what  he  was  to  do  ?  No  such  thing.  He  did  not  tell 
him,  "  Give  me  500,000/.  and  then  you  are  safe."  He  never 
made  any  demand  upon  him.  He  imprisoned  him  before  he 
made  any  demand  upon  him.  He  exhibited  a  regular  charge, 
digested  into  heads.  When  this  charge  was  made  to  him, 
he  called  on  him,  in  a  dilatory,  irregular,  way  of  proceeding, 
for  an  answer.  In  that  day,  the  man,  under  every  difficulty 
and  every  distress,  makes  as  exact,  punctilious,  an  answer  as 
could  have  been  made  to  articles  of  impeachment  in  this 
House,  to  every  one  particular  of  the  charge. 

Observe,  my  Lords,  the  order  of  the  proceedings.  He 
had  determined  to  ruin  him  :  he  had  determined  to  take  his 
forts :  he  intended  to  put  the  dishonour  of  his  family,  and 
the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  his  country,  to  govern  in  hia 
stead.  To  make  gall  itself  more  bitter,  to  make  ruin  more 
ruinous,  to  make  disgrace  more  infamous,  he  put  this  man 
into  that  situation ;  and  then,  when  he  had  done  that,  did  he 
tell  him,  "  You  have  to  buy  yourself  out  of  this  man's 
hands  ?"  No !  "  You  are  a  prisoner  :  deliver  up  all  your 
accountants,  all  your  clerks,  all  the  persons  who  know  any- 
thing of  your  treasures  ;  and  write  to  your  kelledars,  with 
whom  your  women  and  your  treasures  and  honour  are 
lodged,  that  they  shall  deliver  them  up  to  such  as  I  shall 
When  they  added  insult  to  insult,  brutality  to 


name. 


brutality,  and  when  he  retreated  to  the  only  refuge  of  the 
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afflicted  and  distressed,  to  make  his  prayer  to  his  God  and  so MAT  1794. 
our  God,  to  rnake  his  last  refuge — a  vile  chobdar  comes  to 
insult  him  when  in  that  situation. 

His  subjects,  who  were  alarmed  at  his  imprisonment,  who  Justifiable 
felt  for  a  beloved  sovereign  that  loyalty  which  we  should  On  the  part 
all  feel  if  our  sovereign  was  so  treated,  whether  a  principal  sl^s3* 
sovereign,  as  His  Majesty  is  here,  or  a  subordinate  sovereign,  people. 
as  in  another  part  of  the  world — upon  principles  such  as 
these,  what  man  with  a  spark  of  loyalty  in  his  breast,  what 
man  regardful  of  the  honour  of  his  country,  when  he  saw  his 
sovereign  imprisoned,  and  the  other  notoriously  known  to  be 
appointed  naib  [could  be  a  patient  witness  of  such  wrongs]?* 
— what  shall  we  say? — they  rose  to  do  what  we  ought  to 
have  done ;  what  all  those  who  love  their  country,  who 
love  their  liberty,  who  love  their  laws,  who  love  their  pro- 
perty, who  love  their  sovereign,  would  have  done  on  such  an 
occasion.  They  looked  on  him  as  their  sovereign.  They 
saw  nothing  above  him.  They  saw  a  name,  a  phantom,  a 
thing  of  tyranny,  come,  without  the  least  force  in  the  world, 
to  do  the  most  violent  and  oppressive  acts.  This  is  a 
tyranny  to  which  when  men  come  with  great  armies,  the 
power  is  a  justification  for  submission ;  but  when  it  does 
happen  that  a  something  of  an  unseen  tyrant,  with  four 
miserable  companies  of  sepoys,  comes  to  execute  all  the  horri- 
ble things  that  we  have  mentioned,  then  the  spirits  of  men 
are  roused ;  and  that  country  raised  itself  in  rebellion,  as  it 
ought  to  have  raised  itself  in  rebellion.  Because  every 
writer  on  the  law  of  nations — every  man  that  has  wrote,  or 
thought,  or  felt,  upon  the  affairs  of  government,  must  write, 
know,  think  and  feel,  that  a  people  so  cruelly  scourged 
and  oppressed,  both  in  the  person  of  their  chief  and  in 
their  own  persons,  and  menaced  with  all  the  horrible  con- 
sequences which  we  shall  show  you  followed,  [were  jus- 
tified in  their  resistance].*  They  arose,  and  a  short  but 
bloody  war  followed. 

We  charge  then  this  prisoner  at  your  bar  with  the  murder  Eesponsi- 
of  our  sepoys,  whom  he  sent  unarmed  to  such  a  dangerous  Ha^un^or 
enterprise.     AYe  charge  him  with  the  blood  of  every  man  of  theUrder 
that  was  shed  in  that  place  ;   and  we  call  him,  as  we  have  sepoys. 
called  him,  a  tyrant,  an  oppressor  and  a  murderer,  in  the 
largest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  because  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  our  English  officers  and  sepoys,  whom 
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30MAY1794.  he  sent  unarmed,  without  letting  them  know  the  danger 
they  were  in  by  the  violence  of  his  transactions.  He  for- 
feited and  sacrificed  every  one  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  the  innocent  people  of  the  country,  whom  he  forced 
by  this  tyranny  to  do  an  act  of  duty,  of  obedience  and  affec- 
tion, which  all  good  subjects  owre  to  every  just  sovereign. 
These  are  the  iniquities  we  charge  upon  him. 

It  is  too  absurd,  but  I  will  let  your  Lordships  see  upon 
what  evidence,  upon  what  ways  and  means,  these  people  pro- 
ceed. You  know  how  they  themselves  desire  to  be  treated, 
and  you  will  see  how  differently  they  suffered  that  man  to 
be  tried.  This  man  gave  his  answer  :  says  he, — "  You  are 
upon  the  spot.  It  is  happy  for  me.  You  can  now  inquire." 
No  ;  not  a  word  of  inquiry.  He  calls  his  answer  [presump- 
tuous], though  it  is  humble  in  the  extreme.  If  there  is  any- 
thing faulty  in  this  answer,  it  is  the  extreme  humility  and 
submission  of  it  If  there  was  anything  faulty  when  he 
met  him  in  the  boat,  it  was  his  extreme  humility  and  sub- 
mission. It  is  plain  he  would  have  almost  submitted  to  any- 
thing. It  is  plain  he  offered  220,0007.  to  redeem  himself 
from  greater  suffering.  No  man  going  into  rebellion  would 
offer  220,OOOL  of  the  treasures  for  maintaining  that  rebellion. 
No  Government  which  was  conscious  of  that  rebellion  would 
desire  any  man  to  arm  and  discipline  2,000  horse.  No  ;  the 
thing  was  resolved  before.  The  plot  was  finished.  That 
business  was  struck  :  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole  of  their 
case,  a  charge  [is  brought  forward]*  which  he  ought  to  have 
made  at  first ;  and  when  he  makes  his  defence,  which  was  a 
clear,  natural,  easy,  defence,  denying  some  parts  of  the 
charge,  evading  and  apologising  for  others,  and  desiring  the 
whole  to  be  inquired  into, — "  No ;  "  says  he,  "  that  won't  do, 
because  I  have  arbitrary  power." 

I  admit  that,  if  his  will  is  the  law,  he  may  take  the  charge 
before  punishment,  or  punishment  before  the  charge,  or  may 
make  no  charge  at  all.  If  his  will  is  the  law,  all  I  have  been 
eaying  is  nothing.  He  may  take  every  man's  money — 
dishonour  his  wives — put  the  adulterer  of  his  family  over 
him.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  let  your  Lordships  see 
that  in  no  country  upon  earth  is  the  will  of  a  despot  law. 
It  may  be  a  wicked,  flagitious,  tyrannical,  act,  but  in  no 
country  is  it  law. 

It  is    stated  in  the  Hedaya  what  is  the  duty  of  a  sove- 
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reign,  and  what,  I  believe,  lias  been  almost  invariably  prac-  so  MAT  not 
tised  in  that  country  —  that,  wherever  suspicion  of  rebellion  LawTTthe 
or  a  rebellion  has  been,  the  persons  have  been  first  admon-  ""l^ttl" 
ished  to  return  to  their  duty.     This  man  has  never  been  of  rebellion. 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  any  rebellion  at  all.    His  rebellion  was 
no  other  than  an  escape.    He  made  an  early  submission.    This 
law  commands  persons,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
tie  their  hands  from  acting  with  warm  vigour  and  decision 
against  rebels  —  it  orders  them  to  remove  the  cause,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  misunderstanding,  and  to  save  the  effusion 
of  blood  :  a  wise,  proper  and  provident,   law,  which  is,   or 
ought  to  be,  the  law  in  all  countries,  and  was  the  law  in  that 
country,  before  this  poor  unfortunate  man  was  driven  to  fly, 
and  his  subjects  to  revolt.  The  very  day  after,  by  message  after  Renewed 
message,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  cruel  tyrant  to  him.  sub 
"  No  ;  you  have  shed  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  and  never  "" 
will  I  be  reconciled  to  you  at  all."     And  he  gives  the  reason  Sins- 
of  such  an  infernal  [determination],  which  must  make  tyranny 
the  very  foundation  of  our  government. 

I  do  not  say  here  upon  what  occasion  people  may  or  may 
not  resist  ;  but  surely,  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion  on  which 
people,  from  every  tie  of  love  to  their  sovereign  and  regard 
to  their  country,  might  take  up  arms,  it  was  this.  And  it 
must  excite  them  to  see  a  tyrant  violent  in  his  demands  and 
weak  in  his  power.  The  man  made  every  offer  of  submis- 
sion before  war.  He  was  in  prison  :  he  never  refused  or 
denied  him  anything.  He  had  laid  his  turban  in  his  lap 
three  times.  He  delivered  his  life  into  his  power  ;  and  at  the 
very  time  of  this  he  might  have  cut  him  off  completely. 
Instead  of  that  he  flies.  His  subjects  throng  round  him, 
and  defend  him  as  long  as  they  are  able.  I  do  say  that  he 
ought  to  have  heard  him  before  —  that  he  ought  to  have 
heard  him  after.  He  ought  not  to  have  made  a  rebellion. 
He  ought  to  have  listened  to  terms,  and  to  have  avoided  the 
horrid  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  the  utter  destruction 
which  we  shall  show  you  followed  in  that  country. 

I  forgot  a  thing  which  will  show  in  what  manner  they  try 
people,  to  what  peril  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  are 
subjected  in  that  country.  It  is  in  the  printed  Minutes, 
page  1608.  And  this  they  have  given  as  subsequent  proof  — 
agreeably  always  to  the  retrograde  order  they  have  esta- 
blished in  a  court  of  justice  —  as  subsequent  proof  of  rebellion 
upon  this  occasion. 

"  To  the  Honourable  Warren  Hastings.     Sir,  —  About  the  month  of  Mr.  Bal- 
November  last,  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Markham  the  substance  of  a  four>s  report 
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80  MAT  1791.  conversation  said  to  have  passed  between  Rajah  Cheit  Sing  and  Saadat 
of  anaUezed  ^'  an^  w^'cn  was  repeated  to  me  by  a  person  in  whom   I  had  some 
treasonable   confidence.     The  mode  of  communicating  this  intelligence  to  you  I  left 
conversation  entirely  to  Mr.  Markham.     In  this  conversation,  which  was  private,  the 
CheyUSing    Rajah  and  Saadat  All  were  said  to  have  talked  of  Hyder  Ally's  victory 
and  Saadat    over  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment ;  to  have  agreed  that  they  ought  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  consulting  their  own  interest,  and  to  have  deter- 
mined to  watch  the  success  of  Hyder's  arms.     Some  days  after  this 
conversation  was  said  to  have  happened,  1  was  informed  by  the  same 
person  that  the  Rajah  had  received  a  message  from  one  of  the  Begums 
at  Fyzabad — I  think  it  was  from  Sujah  Dowlah's  widow — advising  him 
not  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Government,  and  encouraging  him 
to  expect  support  in  case  of  his  resisting.     This  also  I  believe  I  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Markham;  but  not  being  perfectly  certain,  I   now 
think  it  my  duty  to  remove  the  possibility  of  your  remaining  unac- 
quainted with  a  circumstance  which  may  not  be  unconnected  with  the 
present  conduct  of  the  Rajah." 

Here  is,  through  Mr.  Markham,  which  is  a  second-hand 
testimony,  given  by  Mr.  Balfour — and  it  is  dated  the  28th 
of  August,  1781,  from  Lucknow- — a  testimony  of  something 
that  he  had  told  Mr.  Markham  some  time  before.  Now  let 
us  see  when  Mr.  Markham  communicated  this,  which  is  long 
after  this  transaction.  "  I  communicated,"  he  says,  "  in  the 
month  of  November  last" — this  being  August — "  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conversation  said" — observe  said;  not  a  conver- 
sation that  had  passed  to  his  knowledge  or  recollection,  or 
that  any  one  said  did  really  pass,  but  only  this  informant 
said  that  such  a  conversation  had  passed — "and  which  was 
reported  to  me  by  a  person  in  whom  I  had  some  confidence." 
This  conversation  which  was  said  to  have  happened — only 
said  to  have  happened — was  reported  to  him  by  a  person 
whom  he  won't  name,  but  in  whom  he  had  some  confidence. 
So  that  this  communication  from  an  anonymous  person  in 
whom  he  had  put  some  confidence,  who  only  reports  to  him 
what  was  said  by  somebody  else,  was  the  mode  of  commu- 
nicating the  intelligence — to  be  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Markham 
— in  this  conversation,  which  was  private,  of  the  Raja  and 
Saadat  Ali,  who  were  said  to  have  talked  of  Hyder  Ali's  vic- 
tory over  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment,  to  have  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  consulting  their  own 
interest,  and  to  have  determined  to  watch  the  success  of 
Hyder's  arms.  "  Some  days  after  this  conversation  was  said 
to  have  happened  " — your  Lordships  observe  always  was  said 
Treasonable  to  have  happened — *'  I  was  informed  by  the  same  person  that 
aife^lo  the  Raja  had  received  a  message  from  one  of  the  Begums 
despatched  at  Fyzabad — I  think  it  was  from  Suja-ul-Dowla's  widow — 
advising  him  not  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Govern- 
ment, and  encouraging  him  to  expect  support  in  case  of  his 
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resisting.    This  also,  I  believe,  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Mark-  so  MAY  1794. 
ham,  but  not  being  perfectly  certain,  I  now  think  it  my  duty 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  your  remaining  unacquainted 
with  a  circumstance  which  may  not  be  unconnected  with  the 
private  conduct  of  the  Rajah." 

Here  is  a  man  that  comes  with  an  information  long  after 
the  fact  [deposed  to],*  describing  a  conversation  that  he  had 
with  Mr.  Markham ;  no  letter  of  Mr.  Markham's  ever  ap- 
pearing [to  show]  that  he  had  communicated  any  such  thing 
to  Mr.  Hastings.  Indeed,  why  he  did  not  must  appear  very 
obvious  to  your  Lordships ;  for  a  more  contemptible,  ridi-  ports, 
culous  and  absurd,  story  never  was.  Does  Mr.  Balfour 
come  forward  and  tell  him  who  this  informant  was?  Not  a 
word.  Does  he  say,  "  He  was  an  informant  whom  I  dare 
not  tell,  upon  account  of  his  great  consequence  and  the  great 
confidence  I  had  in  him?"  No.  "I  have  some  confi- 
dence in  him/'  And  [upon  this  evidence  of  a]*  reporter  of 
what  another  is  said  to  have  said,  Mr.  Hastings  and  his 
Counsel  have  thought  proper  to  lay  weight,  to  prove  that 
the  llaja  had  designed  a  rebellion  which  Mr.  Hastings 
declared  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had  designed. 

But  then,  as  they  have  done  with  regard  to  that  arbitrary 
power,  after  it  had  been  vomited  out  in  one  place  they  take 
it  up  in  another :  here  it  comes  again.  After  he  had  declared 
that  there  was  no  rebellion  intended  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  it,  they  declare  that  Mr.  Markham  had  an  information, 
which  if  he  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings might  have  believed  it.  Good  God  Almighty !  when 
you  have  heard  the  discussion  here — when  you  see  the 
circumstances,  the  principles,  upon  which  this  man  is  tried, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  principles  upon  which  people  in 
power  in  that  country  are  disposed  to  disgrace  and  ruin  people  ? 
This  Mr.  Balfour  is  in  Europe,  I  believe.  How  comes  it  he 
is  not  produced  by  these  people,  to  tell  who  and  what  his  Omission 
authority  was,  and  what  he  knows  of  that  transaction  ?  They  of 
have  never  produced  him ;  but  have  thought  fit  to  rely  Ba 
upon  this  miserable,  beggarly,  horrible,  circumstance,  the 
very  production  of  which  is  a  crime, — that  any  man  should 
produce  that  as  evidence  to  ruin  any  man.  And  when  you 
ask  who  this  Mr.  Balfour  is? — he  is  a  person  who  writes 
from  Lucknow,  in  the  country  in  which,  under  the  pre- 
tended name  of  a  military  collector,  he  was  desolating  the 
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province  of  Rohilcund,  which  once  was  the  garden  of  the 
world.  Let  him  show  you  how  he  came  to  be  a  military 
collector  at  all ;  and  let  him,  from  the  depth  of  that  horrible 
system,  cease  to  go  and  give  such  ridiculous,  contemptible, 
evidence  as  this.  See  what  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Balfour  is. 
Your  Lordships  have  it  in  page  1608  of  your  Minutes.  And 
yet,  if  there  is  such  a  piece  of  evidence  existing  in  the  world, 
I  shall  admit  that  there  is  not  one  word  we  have  said  that 
your  Lordships  ought  to  attend  to. 

Then,  having  disposed  of  Cheyt  Sing  in  the  manner  we 
have  heard  of,  let  us  see  what  he  does.  The  man  himself  is 
punished:  the  500,0007.  is  not  got.  He  flies  the  country. 
He  carries  away  his  treasures.  His  forts  are  all  taken,  or 
much  the  major  part  of  his  forts  taken.  There  is  nothing 
found  in  them.  He  is  gone ;  and  the  report  of  the  country 
is,  and  it  is  so  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  so  upon  your 
Minutes,  that  he  carried  away  with  him  in  gold  and  silver 
about  400,0007.  So  that  400,0007.  was  totally  lost,  even  as  an 
object  of  plunder  to  the  Company.  Mr.  Hastings  lost  his 
favourite  object  of  plunder  by  his  cruelty  and  violence ;  for, 
if  he  had  listened  to  Cheyt  Sing  afterwards ;  if  he  had  com- 
promised with  him  before,  when  he  offered  the  220,0007.,  and 
said,  "  Give  me  more  ;  "  if  he  had  compromised  with  him  when 
he  went  up ;  if  he  had  told  him  what  the  demand  was  ;  if,  after 
the  rebellion  had  broken  out,  he  had  demanded  and  exacted 
a  fine  from  him,  you  would  not  have  had  carried  out  of  your 
provinces  400,0007.  by  Cheyt  Sing  in  his  flight — to  be  robbed, 
as  we  know  he  has  since  been  robbed  of  it,  by  the  Mahrattas 
and  various  others. 

But,  says  he,  the  British  Government  is  kept  up  in  such  a 
way,  that  if  a  man  once  draws  his  sword  he  is  never  to  be 
forgiven.  You  never  are  to  forgive  any  man  that  has  ever 
killed  any  one  English  soldier.  You  are  implacable  and 
resentful ;  and  there  is  no  maxim  of  tyrants  which,  from  your 
weakness,  you  ought  not  to  pursue.  I  pledge  myself,  if 
called  upon,  to  produce  the  history  of  the  Mogul  empire. 
It  is  a  series  of  forgiving  men  who  have  been  in  rebellion. 
And,  in  a  new  government,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
where  there  is  provocation,  you  ought  to  be  ready  to  listen 
to  terms  of  reconciliation  even  after  war  has  been  made,  even 
though  you  had  not  given  these  enormous  provocations  to 
it.  You  ought  to  have  done  it,  to  show  you  are  placable. 
It  would  be  to  your  benefit  and  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
your  policy.  Look  to  the  case  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  You  had 
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driven  him  from  his  country.  You  had  not  left  him  in  so  MAT  1794. 
possession  of  a  foot  of  earth  in  the  world.  The  Mogul  was 
his  sovereign.  It  was  in  your  power  to  dispose  of  his 
wazirate  and  every  office  he  had  in  the  world.  The  Mogul 
would  have  done  it ;  for  he  hated  him  mortally,  and  was 
desirous  of  dispossessing  him  of  everything.  What  did  you 
do  ?  Though  he  had  shed  English  blood,  you  re-established 
him  in  all  his  power.  You  gave  him  more  than  ever  he 
possessed.  You  had  no  reason  to  repent  it.  Your  mag- 
nanimity and  justice  was  held  the  best  policy,  and  you 
were  admired  for  it  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  But 
Mr.  Hastings  had  other  maxims  and  other  principles.  You 
are  weak  and  are  never  to  forgive.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hastings 
never  forgives.  This  man  was  weak  and  he  persecuted  him. 
Mr.  Hastings  was  weak  and  he  lost  his  prey.  The  one  was 
destroyed  by  the  superior  force  of  the  English  arms  collected, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  lost  his  prey ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  the  rapacity  of  a  vulture,  he  had  not  the  talons  nor  the 
beak  of  a  vulture.  He  went  to  look  for  plunder ;  he  was 
plundered,  and  all  the  country  ravaged,  and  the  prey  gone. 
But,  however,  there  was  a  hope  that  it  existed  in  one  corner. 

I  state  to  you  the  account  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  tyranny.  Pecuniary 
Take  it  as  an  account  of  profit  and  loss.  Forget  the  mo- 
rality;  forget  the  law;  forget  the  policy;  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  profit  and  loss.  Mr.  Hastings  lost  the  subsidy.  Mr. 
Hastings  lost  the  220,000£. ;  and  more  than  that  he  might 
have  gotten.  Mr.  Hastings  lost  it  all,  and  the  Company  lost 
400,000/.  which  he  meant  to  exact.  It  was  carried  from  the 
British  dominions  to  enrich  its  enemies  for  ever. 

However  there  was  a  place   called   Bidjey  Gur,  which  Piunderof 
Mr.  Hastings  declared  to  be  the  Raja's,  though  it  was  a  place  at  Bi3 
which  he  could  not  with  any  decency  pretend  a  title  to.     He  Gur> 
finds — what  in  it  ? — a  great  and  powerful  garrison  of  people 
like  to  make  war  and  beset  the  country?     No  ;  he  found  it 
inhabited  by  two  hundred  women — by  a  garrison  composed 
of  eunuchs  and  poor  feeble,  invalid,  militia.    And  this  fortress, 
strong  by  its  situation,  weak  by  its  garrison,  was   supposed 
by  him  to  contain  some  money.     Well,  he  endeavoured  to 
get  that  money  from  that  country.     When  all  other  means 
of  rapacity  had  escaped  him,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  that. 
He  sent,  accordingly, — and  you  have  it  in  your  Minutes — 
the  most  cruel,  the  most  atrocious,  the  most  insulting,  message 
to  these  unfortunate  women,  one  of  whom  while  he  scanda- 
lises in  one  minute  he  declares  to  be  a  woman  of  amiable 
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so  MAT  1794.  character  in  another.  In  one  he  treats  her  as  a  prostitute, 
in  another  as  an  amiable  woman,  just  as  serves  the  purpose 
of  the  hour.  This  woman  was,  with  two  hundred  of  her  sex, 
in  that  place.  Whatever  money  they  had,  Cheyt  Sing 
visited  the  place  before  he  went  away  and  he  left  that  money; 
which  he  thought  would  be  secure  to  them,  as  their  property 
and  persons  were  wholly  void  of  guilt — as  they  must  be 
void  of  guilt.  He  would  have  carried  that  off  with  him, 
but  he  left  it  them  as  a  deposit,  and  which  we  must  presume 
was  their  property;  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  prove 
it  was  not  their  property.  They  had  no  other  property  that 
could  be  found.  There  was  their  whole  deposit,  for  them- 
selves, their  children,  their  women  and  dependants — for  all 
the  females  of  that  once  illustrious  and  next  to  royal  family. 
Soldiers  are  naturally  people  of  some  generosity.  Even 
when  they  are  acting  in  any  bad  cause,  they  don't  wholly 
lose  the  military  spirit.  But  Mr.  Hastings,  fearing  that  they 
would  not  be  animated  with  the  same  lust  of  plunder  that  he 
was,  desirous  of  being  revenged  of  these  women,  and  to  rob 
them  for  the  good  of  the  Company,  stimulated  them  to  go 
to  that  very  atrocious  robbery,  and  hopes  that  no  composition 
will  be  made  with  these  women ;  that  one  shilling  will  not 
be  allowed  of  this,  and  that  the  soldiers  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  booty.  He  does  not  trust  them  to  act  as 
men  who  have  their  fortunes  to  make,  but  he  stimulates 
them,  lest  they  should  have  the  generous  feelings  and  passions 
of  soldiers,  which  are  too  apt  to  engage  their  minds  even 
when  engaged  in  wrong  things. 

He  writes  this  letter,  dated  Benares,  the  22d  of  October, 
1781,  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning : — 

"  I  am  this  instant  favoured  with  yours  of  yesterday.  Mine  to  you  of 
the  same  date  has  before  this  time  acquainted  you  with  my  sentiments 
respecting  the  Rannee.  I  think  every  demand  she  has  made  to  you, 
except  that  of  safety  and  respect  for  her  person,  is  unreasonable.  If 
the  reports  brought  to  me  are  true,  your  rejecting  her  offers  or  any 
negotiation  with  her  would  soon  obtain  you  possession  of  the  fort  upon 
your  own  terms.  I  apprehend  that  she  will  contrive  to  defraud  the 
captors  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  booty  by  being  suffered  to  retire 
without  examination ;  but  this  is  your  consideration  and  not  mine.  I 
should  be  sorry  that  your  officers  and  soldiers  lost  any  part  of  the 
reward  to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled;  but  I  cannot  make  any 
objection,  as  you  must  be  the  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  promised 
indulgence  to  the  Rannee.  What  you  have  engaged  for  I  will  certainly 
ratify ;  but  as  to  permitting  the  Rannee  to  hold  the  purgunna  of  Kerteck, 
or  any  other  in  the  zemindary,  without  being  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  zemindars,  or  any  lands  whatever,  or  indeed  making  any  conditions 
with  her  for  a  provision,  I  will  never  consent  to  it." 
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My  Lords,  you  see  the  principles  of  this  man,  his  nature,  so  MAT  1794. 
character  and  disposition,  breaking  out.     These  women  have 
been  guilty  of  no  rebellion.     He  never  pretended  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  any  crime  but  their  wealth.    And  yet  you 
see  with  what  ferocity  he  pursues  everything  that  belonged 
to  that  destined  object  of  his  cruel,  inhuman,  and  more  than 
tragic  revenge :  — "  If  you  have  made  an  agreement  with 
them  and  will  insist  upon  it,  I  will  keep  it ;  but  for  God's 
sake,  don't  make  such  an  agreement!      Don't  give  them 
anything.     Suffer  no  stipulation  for  a  provision  for  them  at 
all.     Do  give  them  nothing.     If  you  have  made  any  capitu- 
lation with  them,  I  will  ratify  it,  but  provision  for  them,  none/' 
So  that  his  blood-thirsty  vengeance  would  have  sent  out 
those  two  hundred  innocent  women  to  starve  naked  in  the 
world.      He  stimulated  the  soldiers  to  ravage  them.     He 
denied  any  provision  for  them.     He   positively  forbad  it. 
He  declares  [of  the  soldiers]  that  the  money  was  theirs ;  and  His  dis- 
he  should  be  sorry  if  they  lost  a  shilling  of  it.     Here  is  a  the  com-6  ° 
man  declaring  that  the  money  was  theirs,  directly  contrary  £rders  re- 
to  the  Company's  positive  orders  upon  other  occasions  ;  and, 
knowing  and  having  declared  himself  that  prize  money  was 
poison  to  the  soldiers,  he  declares  that  money  to  be  theirs. 
He  declares  that  they  ought  not  to  be  defrauded  of  one 
shilling  of  it.     He  declares  that  those  men  that  come  in 
within  a  month,  though  people  in  rebellion,  should  be  in- 
titled  to  an  indemnity.     Respecting  these  women  who  had 
been  guilty  of  no  rebellion,  you  will  see  that  he   broke  the 
public  faith ;  that,  while  he  was  desiring  the  soldiers  to  make 
no  capitulation,  to  allow  them  nothing,  he  was  violating  a  His  viola- 
proclamation  of  indemnity  with  these  women,  surrendering  proclaimed 
within   that   time.      Supposing   them    rebels — which  they  indemnity- 
were   not — they  were   intitled   to   have   the  benefit  of  a 
complete  indemnity. 

["  Whereas  by  the  sedition  of  Cheit  Sing,  the  country  has  fallen  into 
confusion  and  alarms,  assurances  of  protection  are  hereby  given  to  the 
zemeedars  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  country ;  and  they  are  hereby 
invited  to  repair  to  their  former  places  of  residence,  and  resume  their 
usual  occupations  in  perfect  security :  and,  lest  any  should  entertain 
apprehensions  on  account  of  their  misdemeanours,  it  is  declared  that  the 
past  offences  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  shall  conform  to 
this  order  are  pardoned  :  and  further,  every  zemeedar  and  aumil  who 
shall,  within  the  space  of  one  month,  repair  to  the  presence  of  the  Go- 
vernor General,  or  to  Major  William  Popham,  Commander  of  the  forces 
in  the  field,  and  make  their  submission,  shall  be  pardoned ;  and  such  as, 
on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  road,  or  any  other  valid  reason,  cannot 
attend  in  person,  must  send  their  vakeels  for  this  purpose,  with  proper 
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brother  Soojaun  Sing  are  excepted  from  this  pardon ;  and  the  town  of 

Gopeegunge,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  particularly  active  in 
this  rebellion,  and  have  committed  many  acts  of  sedition,  and  even  blood- 
shed, on  many  of  the  dependants  of  this  Government,  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  punished,  on  a  due  enquiry  into  their 
crimes.  Such  persons  as,  availing  themselves  of  those  troubles,  shall 
have  plundered  and  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Benares, 
and  such  as  shall  have  committed  murder  on  peaceable  passengers, 
shall  be  rendered  accountable  for  the  same  in  the  due  course  of 
justice."] 

You  see  here,  what  is  usual  at  the  end  of  great  troubles, 
an  act  of  indemnity.  You  see  it  has,  as  usual,  exceptions. 
It  is  supposed  that  those  who  are  exempted  out  of  it  should 
be  tried  by  law.  The  date  of  this  proclamation  is  the  25th 
of  September;  the  [surrender]  is  the  22d  of  October.  So 
that  it  is  clearly  within  the  time  that  is  given  to  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  rebellion,  to 
repair  to  their  homes  and  enjoy  an  indemnity.  These  women 
never  quitted  their  homes ;  and  yet  they  were  not  to  enjoy 
an  indemnity.  They  were  to  repair  to  Major  Popham  ;  and 
yet  Major  Popham  was  not  to  receive  them.  He  had  a 
power  to  rob,  he  had  a  power  to  plunder  them,  a  power  to 
distribute  the  plunder,  but  no  power  to  give  them  any  allow- 
ance. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  supposing  these  women  had 
been  in  rebellion — supposing  these  women  had  been  guilty 
of  all  the  atrocities  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  charge 
Cheyt  Sing — these  women  were  excluded  from  the  act  of 
indemnity  necessary  to  pacify  the  country.  Accordingly,  no 
Terms  of  terms  were  offered  to  them  that  we  know  of.  Much  negotia- 
ted to'by  tion  passed.  At  last,  a  treaty  took  place.  It  was  agreed 
3  Begums,  fa^  they  should  march  out  in  the  night.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  have  three  lacs  of  rupees,  or  some  trifle 
more  ; — the  soldiers  showed  a  generosity  which  Mr.  Hastings 
never  showed  and  never  would  suffer  to  be  shown  ; — and  the 
Disposal  of  rest  was  divided  as  a  prey  among  the  army.  And  there 
sure!tr<  ended  all  the  effects  of  all  the  violence  ef  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  sum  was  about  238,0007. ;  no  one  single  particle  of  which 
was  ever  proved  to  be  other  than  the  property  of  these 
unfortunate  women.  No  part  of  it  was  proved  to  be  Cheyt 
Sing's  property,  in  any  way  whatever:  no  account — for  we 
examined  [into  it]  at  your  Lordships'  bar — given  that  they 
ever  had  taken  it.  No  report  of  a  bukhshi,  no  report  of  a 
mutasaddi,  nobody  to  ascertain  to  whom  any  part  of  that 
treasure  belonged,  except,  the  unfortunate  women  who  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  it. 
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Then  this  was  given  to  the  soldiers.     What  does  Mr.  so  MAT  1794. 
Hastings  do?     He  is  astonished  and  stupified  to  find  so 
much  unprofitable  violence,  so  much  tyranny  and  so  little 
pecuniary  advantage,  so  much  bloodshed,  without  any  profit 
to  the  Company.     What  does  he  do  ?     He  breaks  his  faith  suit  insti- 
with  the  soldiers.     He  declares  they  have  no  right  to  it ;  Hastings  for 
they  must  refund  it  to  the  Company ;  and  he  institutes  a  *f 
suit  against  them.     I    forgot   to  tell  your  Lordships  that 
these  women  were  plundered,  maltreated;  their  sex  disre- 
garded ;  violence  committed  against  them  by  the  followers  of 
the  army,  added  to  all  the  degree  of  turpitude  committed 
against   them    before,   when   they   were    got    out    in   this 
manner. 

We  are  told  that  they  got  this  30,0007.  Have  we  a  scrap 
of  paper  for  it  ?  There  is  not  a  single  receipt  or  article  to 
verify  their  having  received  a  sixpence  of  it !  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  they  did  receive  it,  or  some  part  of  it,  but 
I  do  not  know  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  greater  crime  in 
public  people  than,  when  great  sums  of  money  are  passing 
through  their  hands,  that  no  kind  of  voucher  whatever  is  Negligence 
given  for  it.  That  is  the  great  vice  of  this  Government.  It  Govern"  ' 
was  in  the  absolute  discretion  of  Major  Popham  to  give  it ment' 
them  or  not.  Whether  he  did  or  not  we  do  not  know.  But 
if  these  two  hundred  women  went  with  30,0007.  or  there- 
abouts, what  would  it  purchase  for  them  ?  It  is  probable 
the  only  use  of  their  money  would  be,  to  subject  them  to  the 
pillage  of  every  savage  little  governor  through  whose 
country  they  passed.  Driven  out,  without  a  pretence  of 
crime,  pillaged,  insulted  by  the  followers  of  the  camp,  they 
had  this  small  pittance;  and  200,0007.  was  divided  by  the 
army! 

Mr.  Hastings,  considering  that  he  would  make  a  bad 
account  among  the  contractors  in  Leadenhall  Street,  who 
consider  the  laws,  religion,  morality,  and  the  principles  of 
state  policy  of  great  empires,  only  upon  the  question  of 
profit  and  loss — finding  he  had  a  dismal  account  to  give  of 
great  sums  of  money  expended — after  breaking  faith  with 
these  unfortunate  women,  not  suffering  the  officers  to  do 
what  his  proclamation  ordered  them  to  do,  not  suffering  them 
to  do  it — for  I  do  not  accuse  them  of  it — after  he  had  done 
that,  he  finds  that  the  soldiers  had  taken  this  for  themselves 
and  divided  it.  He  breaks  his  faith  then  with  the  soldiers  ; 
because  a  constant  breach  of  faith  is  a  maxim  with  him.  He 
claims  it  for  the  Company ;  and  he  institutes  a  suit  before 
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30MAT1794.  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  gives  the  money  to  the  Company,  and 

Decision  of  not  to  the  soldiers.     The  soldiers  appeal ;  and  it  is  since  the 

impfy^11    beginning  of  this  trial — I  believe  very  lately — that  it  has  been 

decided  by  the  Council  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  was 

not,  as  Sir  Elijah  Impey  pretended,  a  private  letter,  because 

its  reversal  it  had  "  Dear  Sir/'  in  it.    Upon  the  appeal,  it  was  determined 

n  appeal.    foJ.  ^  g^jgj.^     200,000?.  was  distributed  to  the  soldiers. 

Disastrous    400,0007.  was  taken  away  by  Cheyt   Sing,  for  him  to  be 

the  attack    pillaged  of  by  all  the  barbarous  nations  through  which  he 

upon  cheyt  pagse(j      ^n^  so  en(je(i  one  of  the  great  resources  of  this 

great  financier  for  a  provision  for  the  Company !  The 
national  honour  is  disgraced;  all  the  rules  of  justice  are 
violated ;  every  sanction,  human  and  divine,  trampled  upon  ; 
and  all  the  Company  got  by  it  was  the  waste  of  their  trea- 
sure, the  loss  of  their  honour,  employing  the  troops  at 
Benares  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  kindling  up  [rebellion]  ;  and  at  last  it  ended 
in  giving  among  barbarous  nations  such  money  as  Cheyt 
Sing  carried  away,  and  giving  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
soldiery,  to  whom  Mr.  Hastings  declared  such  donations 
perfect  poison!  There  is  an  end  of  all  that  project: — a 
country  ruined,  a  noble  family  destroyed,  subjects  raised  in 
rebellion  quelled  by  bloodshed,  pretended  to  be  afterwards 
settled  by  indemnities ;  the  indemnity  not  kept ; — not  kept 
with  whom  ?  Not  with  rebels,  but  helpless  women,  who  are 
driven  out  of  the  country.  After  all,  this  cruel  robbery  was 
a  robbery  without  a  profit ;  leaving  the  Company  nothing 
but  the  shame  of  such  a  government,  such  a  governor,  and 
such  principles  of  proceedings.  And  here  let  us  consider  the 
profit  and  loss  of  this. 

My  Lords,  I  am  to  state  to  you  that  he  made  a  demand 
upon  that  country  which,  if  it  had  been  complied  with  in 
that  year,  would  have,  by  his  own  account,  left  the  Raja 
neither  anything  of  the  income  of  the  country,  nor  anything, 
above  23,0007.,  of  all  the  treasures  amassed  there ;  and  that 
he  had  the  impudence  to  demand  of  a  country  so  much  more 
than  it  would  produce,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  family  but 
about  23,0007.  I  will  read  it  to  you,  and  I  wish  it  to  be 
minuted,  to  verify  the  account.  And  first,  I  must  make  out 
Revenue  of  to  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Markham  and  Mr.  Hastings 
Benares!0  have  stated  the  Eaja's  net  revenue  at  forty-six  lacs.  The 
accounts  that  are  before  you  state  it  at  forty  lacs  and  no 
more.  Mr.  Hastings  declared  that  he  did  not  think  the 
country  could  safely  yield  more.  It  has  been  declared 
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afterwards  that  it  could  not  safely  yield  more;  and  you  have  30MAYi79i. 

an  account  upon  your  Minutes  that  it  could  not  yield  above 

forty   lacs  without  ruining  the  country.     Then,  supposing 

that  [be  true],  the  country  yielded  not  forty-six  lacs,  as  they 

are  pleased  to  state  it,  without  a  document  or  an  article  of 

account,  but  in  which  they  are  contradicted  by  all  the  papers 

of  receipt,  all  the  articles  of  account, — it  never  yielded  more 

than  forty.     Mr.  Hastings  had  it  in  his  possession  to  squeeze 

it   as   he   could.     He  had   his  own  Residents  to  make  the 

most  of  it ;    first  Mr.  Markham,  then   Mr.  [Fowke,  then 

Mr.  Grant].*     They  all  went  into  it,  and  endeavoured  to  do 

what  they  could  with  it.      They  never  could  screw  it  to 

more  than  that,  by  all  the  violent  means  they  could  employ.  Demands 

The  ordinary  subsidy,  as  appears  in  the  printed  Minutes,  it  byeMr?n 

page  70,  as  paid  at  Calcutta,  amounted  to  twenty-two  lacs,  HastmK8- 

21,745  rupees.     What  I  mean  to  prove  by  this  paper  is, 

that  his  joint  demand  of  500,0007.  and  all  the  subsidies  that 

he  demanded  was  more  than  all  the  hoards,  except  what  I 

have  excepted — than   all  the   country  yielded, — than    the 

hoards,  if  they  were  valued  at  the  utmost  account — except 

20,0007.  or  thereabouts.     Now,  when  he  says  that  Cheyt 

Sing  carried  away  so  large  a  sum  with  him,  it  is  more  than 

we  know.     It  is  more  than  can  be  proved ;  more  than  is 

probable.     He  had  not  in  his  precipitate  flight  any  means, 

I  think,  of  carrying  away  any  such  sum.     But  it  will  appear 

from  the  account  plainly  that  he  made  a  demand  of  more 

than  the  revenue  of  the  country,  leaving  nothing  for  the 

subsistence  of  the  Raja   or   his   family,   and   that   all   the 

accumulation  of  the  treasures  of  his  family  would  leave  him 

but  20,0007.f 

Then,  my  Lords,  after  plundering  the  country,  after 
plundering  the  women,  after  plundering  the  treasury,  he 
would  have  left  the  country,  upon  his  demands  [being 
satisfied],  but  22,3207.  We  have  made  this  as  a  cal- 
culation— not  as  a  visionary  calculation — of  the  avarice 
and  rapacity  of  a  man  who  describes  countries  to  be 
enormously  rich,  in  order  that  he  may  be  justified  in 
pillaging  them.  But  the  actual  receipt  of  the  country, 
under  the  most  severe  management  that  could  possibly 

*  Revised  copy. 

f  Mr  Taylor  read  an  abstract  account  of  the  revenue  of  Benares,  by  -which 
it  appeared  that  the  net  receipts  for  a  given  year  were  42,91,896  sicca  rupees. 
The  detailed,  as  well  as  the  abstract  account,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Hastings'  Narrative  of  the  Insurrection  ;  Part  I.  Nos.  3  C — F. 
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30MAY1794.  be,  and  every  penny  husbanded  of  it,  is  but  forty  lacs, 
and  the  money  that  is  discovered  is  600,0007.  If  he 
had  taken  the  money,  it  would  not  have  left  one  penny 
of  revenue,  even  to  give  a  day's  bread  to  the  Raja  and  his 
family.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hastings  demanded.  What  do 
we  use  this  for  ?  We  use  it  to  prove  that  he  never  made 
such  demands  upon  principles  of  policy,  upon  principles 
of  justice ;  that  he  never  made  them  upon  any  hope  of 
recovering  anything  advantageous  to  the  Company ;  but 
that  he  made  them  upon  two  principles : — one,  that,  if 
he  took  it  all,  he  might  effectually  ruin  the  family  and 
send  them  wanderers  through  the  world  ;  [the  other]  to 
utterly  ruin  and  destroy  the  country  that  was  governed 
by  a  man  whom  he  mortally  hated  and  abhorred,  and  whom 
even  his  avarice  was  not  able  to  reconcile  to  his  cruelty. 
These  are  the  things  we  produce.  Therefore,  as  long  as 
figures  stand,  as  long  as  truth  remains,  as  long  as  two  and 
two  are  four,  as  long  as  there  is  mathematical — as  long  as 
there  is  arithmetical — demonstration,  so  long  shall  his  cruelty, 
rage,  ravage  and  oppression,  remain  proved,  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  When  I  have  finished  with  this  calculation,  made 
carefully  and  elaborately  as  we  can,  in  which,  I  believe, 
there  are  very  few  or  no  errors  of  any  kind — a  great  deal  of 
it  is  made  upon  calculations  of  his  own,  upon  assumptions 
and  data  given  by  himself — when  we  have  given  you  this, 
you  may  judge  whether  justice,  just  policy,  or  even  desire 
of  punishment  of  a  criminal,  influenced  Mr.  Hastings  in  this 
ruinous  enterprise. 

The  next  day  when  this  Court  meets,  I  shall  undertake 
to  develope  the  consequences  of  this  wicked  pillage,  and 
show  you  that  the  rest  of  that  family,  whom  he  pretended  to 
take  under  his  protection,  were  ruined,  undone  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  beautiful  country  of  Benares,  which  he 
has  the  impudence  to  represent  to  be  prosperous,  he  left  in 
such  a  state  as  would  move  pity  even  in  any  tyrant  in  the 
world,  except  this  person  who  now  stands  before  you. 

My  Lords,  I  have  closed  this  last  scene,  and  shall  close 
the  tragical  business  of  Benares  to-morrow  ;  hoping  to  go 
through  the  rest  fully'as  fairly,  as  elaborately,  and,  I  hope 
as  shortly  as  possible. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  ET.  HON. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  IN  GENERAL  REPLY  ON  THE 
SEVERAL  CHARGES  ;  3  JUKE,  1794. 

MY  LORDS, — "We  are  called  to  come  forth,  with  an  awful  3  JUKE  1794. 
voice  to  which  we  shall  ever  [respond], — to  come  forth  and 
make  good  our  Charge.  But,  as  it  is  a  good  wrhile  since  your 
Lordships  have  heard  that  part  of  the  Charge  which  we  are 
now  going  to  open,  that  you  may  the  better  apply  to  every 
part  of  it  what  I  say,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  requesting 
my  worthy  fellow  Manager  to  read  to  your  Lordships  that 
part  of  the  Charge  upon  which  I  am  just  now  going  to 
observe. 

[Mr.  Wyndham  reads\  : — 

"That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  having,  as  aforesaid,  state  of  the 
expelled  the  said  Cheit  Sing  from  his  dominions,  did,  of  his 
own  usurped  authority  and  without  any  communication  with 
or  any  approbation  given  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Council,  nominate  and  appoint  Rajah  Mehipnerain  to  the 
government  of  the  provinces  of  Benares,  and  did  appoint  his 
father  Durbedgy  Sing  as  administrator  of  his  authority,  and 
did  give  to  the  British  Resident,  Mr.  Markham,  a  controlling 
authority  over  both ;  and  did  further  abrogate  and  set  aside 
all  treaties  and  agreements  which  subsisted  between  the 
state  of  Benares  and  the  British  nation  ;  and  did  arbitrarily 
and  tyrannically,  of  his  mere  authority,  raise  the  tribute  to 
the  sum  of  400,OOOL  sterling  or  thereabouts;  did  further 
wantonly  and  illegally  impose  certain  oppressive  duties  upon 
goods  and  merchandise,  to  the  great  injury  of  trade  and  ruin 
of  the  province  ;  and  did  further  dispose  of,  as  his  own,  the 
property  within  the  said  provinces,  by  granting  the  same 
or  parts  thereof  in  pensions  to  such  persons  as  he  thought 
fit. 

"  That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  some  time  in  the 
year  1782,  enter  into  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
William  Markham,  Esq.,  the  then  Resident  at  Benares, 
which  said  Markham  had  been  by  him,  the  said  Warren 

VOL.  iv.  E  E  • 
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3  JUKE  1794.  Hastings,  obtruded  into  the  said  office,  contrary  to  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  the  court  of  Directors  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  representation  of  the  said  Markham,  did,  under  pretence 
that  the  new  excessive  rent  or  tribute  was  in  arrear,  and  that 
the  affairs  of  the  province  were  likely  to  fall  into  confusion, 
authorise  and  empower  him,  by  his  own  private  authority, 
to  remove  the  said  Durbedgy  Sing  from  his  office  and  deprive 
him  of  his  estate. 

"  That  the  said  Durbedgy  Sing  was,  by  the  private  orders 
and  authorities  given  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  aforesaid,  violently 
thrown  into  prison  and  cruelly  confined  therein,  under  the 
pretence  of  the  nonpayment  of  the  arrears  of  the  tribute 
aforesaid. 

"  That  the  widow  of  Bulwant  Sing  and  the  Rajah  Mehip- 
nerain  did  pointedly  accuse  the  said  Markham  of  being  the 
sole  cause  of  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  tribute  afore- 
said, and  did  offer  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the  said  Dur- 
bedgy Sing,  and  also  to  prove  that  the  faults  ascribed  to 
him  were  solely  the  faults  of  the  said  Markham ;  yet  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  did  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  the 
said  representations,  nor  make  any  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  same,  but  did  accuse  the  said  widow  of  Bulwant  Sing 
and  the  Rajah  aforesaid  of  gross  presumption  for  the  same  ; 
and,  listening  to  the  representation  of  the  person  accused 
(viz.,  the  Resident  Markham),  did  continue  to  confine  the 
said  Durbedgy  Sing  in  prison,  and  did  invest  the  Resident 
Markham  with  authority  to  bestow  his  office  upon  whom- 
soever he  pleased. 

"  That  the  said  Markham  did  bestow  the  said  office  of 
administrator  of  the  province  of  Benares  upon  a  person 
named  Jagger  Deo  Sing,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  the  arbi- 
trary demands  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  was  obliged 
greatly  to  distress  and  harass  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
the  said  province. 

"  That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  some  time  in  the 
year  1784,  remove  the  said  Jagger  Deo  Sing  from  the  said 
office,  under  pretence  of  certain  irregularities  and  oppres- 
sions, which  irregularities  and  oppressions  are  solely  imput- 
able  to  him,  the  said  Warren  Hastings. 

"  That  the  consequence  of  all  these  violent  changes  and 
arbitrary  acts  was  the  total  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  having  found  every  place  abandoned  at  his  ap- 
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proach,  even  by  the  officers  of  the  very  government  which  he  3  Jura  1794. 
established  ;  and  seeing  nothing  but  traces  of  devastation  in 
every  village,  the  province  in  effect  without  a  government, 
the  administration  misconducted,  the  people  oppressed,  trade 
discouraged,  and  the  revenue  in  danger  of  a  rapid  decline. 

"  All  which  destruction,  devastation,  oppression  and  ruin, 
are  solely  imputable  to  the  above  mentioned,  and  other  arbi- 
trary, illegal,  unjust  and  tyrannical,  acts  of  him,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  who  by  all  and  every  one  of  the  same  was 
and  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours." 

[Mr.  Burke  proceeded]  : — 

My  Lords,  you  have  heard  the  Charge.  You  are  now  Mr.  Hast- 
going  to  see  the  prisoner  at  your  bar  in  a  new  character,  dom  ofee" 
You  see  him  in  his  character  of  legislator.  What  characters  actlon- 
you  have  seen  him  in  before  is  in  your  Lordships'  memory. 
We  see  now  that  he  has  everything  before  him.  The  object 
of  his  vengeance  is  completely  destroyed,  is  wholly  proscribed 
and  in  exile ;  his  people  butchered  ;  his  family —  the  residence 
and  point  of  honour  and  affection  to  all  the  world — robbed, 
outraged  in  their  persons,  dishonoured  in  their  sex,  and 
finally,  after  all  this  robbery  and  all  this  dishonour,  banished 
from  their  country.  This  you  have  seen ;  and  here  is  a 
clear  stage  before  him.  His  malice  is  victorious.  He  has 
well  avenged  the  intended  visit  to  General  Clavering  ;  he 
has  well  avenged  the  suspected  information  coricerning  his 
bribes  to  Mr.  Francis.  "  Thou  hast  it  now — King,  Cawdor, 
Glamis,  all ! "  But  let  us  see  how  he  manages  this  power 
which  he  has  gotten  in  this  manner.  Let  us  see  how  this 
man  justifies  the  free  gifts  of  fortune.  This  man,  my  Lords, 
has  made  a  complete  conquest,  without  one  plan  in  the 
cabinet,  without  one  operation  in  the  field.  Whilst  he  lay 
trembling  and  skulking  in  the  fortress  at  Chunar,  helpless, 
resourceless,  remediless  in  every  point,  the  valour  of  the 
British  soldiers,  instigated  by  the  objects  of  prey  which  he 
held  out  for  them,  in  a  month  had  made  a  conquest  of 
Benares.  Now  let  us  see  what  this  successor  of  Tamerlane, 
this  emulator  of  Genghis  Khan — how  this  man,  who  com- 
pares himself  to  Alexander  the  Great,  acts  in  this  new 
character. 

My  Lords,  the  first  thing  that  he  does  is  to  take,  as  the  illegal  ap« 
Charge  mentions,  as  his  agent   and  instrument  in  all  this  of  MrmMa*k- 
business,  a  person  whom  he  has  illegally  appointed.     It  is  a  bam> 
matter  at  the  very  outset  to  show  that  he  defies  the  laws  of 
his  country  ;  and  in  this  very  nomination  he  did  particularly 

E  E  2 
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3  JVNK  1794.  defy  them.  Here  are  his  reasons  and  his  only  reasons  for 
his  nomination.  He  chose  to  tell  a  branch  of  the  legislature 
from  whom  originated  that  Act  which,  for  the  wisest  and 
most  prudent  reasons  in  the  world,  ordered  him  to  act 
publicly,  and  to  act  according  to  the  order  of  the  court  of 
Directors — he  says, — 

"  I  removed  Mr.  Fovvke  from  Benares  on  political  grounds,  against  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  because  I  thought  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  man  of  my  own  nomination  and  confidence.  I  avow 
the  principle,  and  think  no  government  can  subsist  without  it.  The 
punishment  of  the  Rajah  made  no  part  of  my  design  in  Mr.  Fowke's 
removal,  or  Mr.  Markham's  appointment;  nor  was  his  punishment  an 
object  of  my  contemplation  at  the  time  I  removed  Mr.  Fowke  to  appoint 
Mr.  Markham;  an  appointment  of  my  own  choice,  and  a  signal  to 
notify  the  restoration  of  my  own  authority,  as  I  had  before  removed 
Mr.  Fowke  and  appointed  Mr.  Graham  for  the  same  purpose." 

AvowecUb-  Here,  my  Lords,  he  does  not  so  much  as  pretend  that  he 
appoint-  had  any  other  view  whatever  in  this  appointment  of  Mr. 
Markham  but  to  defy  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  say  that  it  was  for  any  other  reason  that  he 
should  have  a  man  of  his  own  nomination  ; — not  as  Governor 
General,  not  as  a  man  obedient  to  the  laws,  not  as  one  of  the 
Council, — but  "  I  must  have  him,"  says  he,  "  of  my  own 
nomination  :" — and  why  ?  "  Because,"  says  he,  "  it  is  a 
signal  to  notify  the  restoration  of  my  own  authority,  as  I 
had  before  removed  Mr.  Fowke  for  the  same  purpose." 
Observe,  my  Lords,  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  is  a  reference  to  the  principles  upon  which 
this  man  acts ;  and  remember  always  that  you  have  before 
you  a  question  and  issue  of  law. 

I  beseech  your  Lordships  to  consider  what  you  are  dis- 
posing of;  that  you  are  not  disposing  only  of  this  man  and 
his  cause,  but  you  are  disposing  of  the  laws  of  your 
country.  You  have  made,  and  we  have  made,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  which  we  say  the  authority  is  not  so.  He 
says,  "  It  is  my  own  authority.  I  defy  the  court  of  Directors, 
because  I  am  resolved  to  give  it  as  a  signal  of  my  own 
authority/'  He  supposes  his  authority  gone  while  these 
laws  are  obeyed ;  but,  says  he,  "  the  moment  I  was  enabled 
to  get  rid  of  the  bounds  and  barriers  of  the  laws,  then  I 
was  restored" — as  if  there  had  been  some  act  of  violence 
and  usurpation  that  had  deprived  him — "I  was  restored," 
says  he,  "  to  my  own  authority ;"  that  is,  to  the  authority, 
not  of  the  Company ;  that  is,  to  the  authority,  not  of  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  but  to  the  authority  of  Warren 
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Hastings  :  an  inherent,  divine,  right,  I  suppose,  which  that  3  JUICE  179-1. 
man  has  thought  proper  to  claim  as  belonging  to  himself ; 
something  independent  of  the  laws,  something  independent 
of  the  court  of  Directors,  something  independent  of  the 
Council: — my  "own  authority  !"  And  what  is  the  signal 
by  which  you  are  to  know  whether  his  authority  is  restored 
or  not  ?  By  his  obedience  to  the  court  of  Directors  ?  By 
his  attention  to  the  laws?  By  his  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  ?  No  ; — "  It  is  for  the  notification  of  the  restoration 
of  my  authority  that  I  do  purposely  disobey  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  Directors.  When  you  find  the  laws  of  the  land 
trampled  upon  and  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors 
despised,  then  my  authority  is  restored." 

I  must  observe  the  always  close  connection  between  crimes  Connection 
of  every  kind.  He  that  is  a  tyrant  will  be  a  rebel.  They  are  ranny  and 
things  that  originate  exactly  from  the  same  source.  They  ori-  re 
ginate  from  the  wild,  unbridled,  lewdness  of  arbitrary  power. 
They  arise  from  a  contempt  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
that  govern  mankind.  They  arise  from  a  contempt  of  public 
order.  They  arise  from  a  harsh,  cruel  and  ferocious,  dispo- 
sition, impatient  of  the  rules  of  law,  order  and  morality ; 
and,  according  as  their  relation  varies,  the  man  is  a  tyrant  if 
superior,  a  rebel  if  inferior.  But  this  man,  standing  in  a 
middle  point  between  the  two  relations,  the  superior  and 
inferior,  declares  himself  at  once  both  a  rebel  and  a  tyrant ! 
Therefore  we  naturally  expect  that,  when  he  has  thrown  off 
the  authority  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  will  throw  off  all 
other  authorities.  Accordingly,  in  defiance  of  that  autho- 
rity, he  nominated  Mr.  Markham  to  that  place  and  that 
power ;  and  therefore  every  act  of  Mr.  Markham  is  his,  for 
which  he  is  responsible — doubly  responsible  to  what  he 
would  have  been,  if  in  the  ordinary  course  of  office  he  had 
named  him  ;  because  a  man  is  responsible  for  those  acts  done 
under  his  legal  authority  for  which  he  does  not  punish  the 
delinquent ;  but  he  is  doubly  responsible  in  this  case,  because 
he  has  assumed  an  illegal  authority,  which  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  use  he  has  made  of  it.  Now,  having  chosen  his 
principal  instrument  and  his  confidential  and  sole  counsellor, 
let  us  see  how  he  can  justify  the  acts  done  through  him. 

After  having  the  country  entirely  in  his  hand,  his  arena  Clandestine 
clean  swept,  you  would  imagine  he  would  have  wrote  down  to  of  Mr 
the  Council  at  Benares  an  entire  view  of  the  state  of  things, inRS' 
have  made  them  a  complete  statement  of  the  revenue,  the 
persons  fittest  to  be  put  into  office,  and  all  those  other  matters. 
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s  Jtrionm  Everything  relative  to  it,  one  would  have  imagined,  he 
would  have  made  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  to  the 
Council,  that  the  court  of  Directors  might  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  whole,  before  he  had  made  a  perpetual  lasting 
arrangement,  which  might  be,  for  what  he  knew,  the  ruin  of 
the  country.  But  the  whole  of  this  is  clandestinely  con- 
ducted, and  there  is  not  the  slightest  communication  with 
the  Council  upon  the  business,  till  he  had  determined  and 
settled  the  whole  ;  and  then  the  Council  are  in  this  complete 
dilemma ; — either  to  submit  to  every  wicked  and  arbitrary 
thing  he  had  done,  or  to  derange  the  whole  of  the  country 
again,  and  to  make  a  revolution,  as  dreadful  and  complete  as 
that  which  he  had  made. 

in^fredb  ^s  *as^>  I  admit,  was  difficult ;  and  those  who  pull  down 
the  fate  of  great,  ancient,  establishments,  who  wantonly  destroy  the  ways 
sonagees.per"  and  modes  by  which  a  country  has  long  been  settled  and  under 
which  it  has  prospered,  are  the  wickedest  of  men.  It  is  not 
an  individual  which  we  are  talking  of  here.  We  should  be 
sorry  for  Cheyt  Sing,  or  Durbejey  Sing,  or  any  individual ; 
but  it  is  wisely  established  in  the  constitutions  of  our  hearts 
that  mankind  interests  itself  most  in  the  fall  and  the  fate  of 
great  personages.  They  are  the  objects  of  tragedy  every- 
where, which  is  addressed  to  our  passions  and  our  feelings  ; 
— and  why?  Because  men  of  great  place,  and  of  great 
rank — men  of  great  allowed,  hereditary,  authority — cannot 
fall  without  a  horrible  crash  upon  all  the  others  that  are 
about  them.  Such  towers  cannot  tumble  without  the  ruin 
of  the  cottages.  Upon  this  principle,  when  the  principal 
men  who  long  governed  in  a  country  are  cruelly  destroyed, 
that  country  can  hardly  ever  be  re-established  again.  There- 
fore this  man,  who  wantonly  destroyed  these,  was  bound  to 
use  double  care  and  caution  in  everything  he  did. 
Confiscation  What  did  he  do  ?  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  dispose 
estates  of  of  all  the  property  of  the  country,  as  if  it  was  his  own.  He 
thebaboos.  £rgt  confiscated  the  whole  estates  of  the  baboos,  the  great 
nobility,  to  the  amount  of  six  lacs.  Then  he  distributed  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  country  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  As  he  took  away  the  lands  from  people,  without 
our  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  as  he  took  away  the  lands 
from  some,  he  gave  them  to  others  in  the  same  arbitrary 
manner. 

Foundation       When  we  were  inquiring  into  what  jagirs  Mr.  Hastings 
3P4Cirsa.ritable  thought  proper  to  grant,  we  found  among  others,  to  our  as- 
tonishment— though  it  is  natural  minds  should  take  this  turn 
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— that  he  founded  several  charitable  jagirs.  He  gave  a  jagir  s  JUNE  1794. 
to  men  to  pray  for  the  perpetual  prosperity  of  the  Company. 
I  do  not  blame  his  Gentu  piety,  when  I  find  no  Christian  piety 
in  the  man.  Let  him  take  refuge  in  any  superstitions  he 
pleases :  it  is  something.  In  the  Charge  that  you  have 
heard  read,  we  have  charged  that  he  disposed  of  the  property 
of  the  country  as  if  it  was  his  own.  Other  jagirs  were 
given  as  pious  foundations,  to  pray  for  the  perpetual  pros- 
perity of  Mr.  Hastings.  Those  he  distributed  at  his  pleasure ; 
and  those  we  contend  he  ought  not  to  have  distributed  at 
his  pleasure  ; — that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so ;  that  there  was 
not  a  single  acre  of  land  that  he  gave  away  of  his  own 
private  will  that  was  not  an  act  of  robbery,  either  upon  the 
public  or  upon  some  individual.  Therefore  we  adhere  to 
that  part  of  the  Charge.  My  Lords,  to  the  public  it  is  a 
most  criminal  act,  whether  he  made  a  new  foundation  from 
his  Gentu  piety — not  that  he  would  be  admitted  into  any 
of  their  castes — or  from  ostentation.  Some  of  these  pre- 
tended acts  of  munificence  and  piety  he  executed  without 
any  communication  with  the  Council. 

When  he  had  thus  disturbed  the  resources  of  the  country, 
by  distributing  them  according  to  his  own  private  will,  he 
then  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  upon  a  person  to 
govern  the  country:  and  such  a  person  he  chose.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  people  had  lost  by  any  revolt  of  Cheyt 
Sing  the  right,  which  was  inherent  in  them,  to  be  governed 
by  somebody  of  his  family.  We  find,  however,  that,  by 
his  own  arbitrary  will  and  fancy,  he  thought  proper  to  nomi- 
nate a  man  to  succeed  the  Raja  [who  had  no  legal  claims  to 
the  succession].* 

My  Lords,  when  he  had  resolved  to   substitute  a  new  Appoint- 
Raja  instead  of  the  ol(l  one,  he  made  choice  of  a  boy  of  about  Spneramto' 
nineteen  years  old.     He  made  that  choice  upon  the  principle 
of  his  being  descended  from  Bulwant  Sing,  by  the  female  nares» 
line.     He  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  the  proper 
and  natural  heir  to  Cheyt  Sing.     We  will  show  you  the 
direct  contrary ;  that  he  said  in  his  Defence,  that : — 

"  When  a  new  system  was  to  be  formed  with  the  successor  of  Cheit 
Sing,  who  not  being  his  heir  had  no  claim  of  right,  [I  saw  no  objection 
to  making  the  Company's  interests  my  first  principle  of]  action." 

So,  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  in  nomi- 
nating the  Raja  Mehipnerain  to  that  government,  as  a 

*  Revised  copy. 
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under  the 
guardian- 
ship of  his 
father 
Durbejey 
Sing. 


3  JUSTE  1794.  descendant  of  Bulwant  Sing,  he  declares  that  he  had  nomi- 
nated a  man  who  had  no  right.  Then  the  next  thing  is,  to 
supply  the  want  of  right  by  the  capacity  and  utility  of  the 
man  who  is  employed.  I  will  not  say  that  that  does  or  can, 
for  one  moment,  supersede  the  right  of  any  person ;  but  it 
forms  some  degree  of  alleviation  and  palliation  of  it.  He 
appoints  this  man  without  right  to  succeed,  as  he  has  told 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  his  Defence  before  them.  He  has 
told  us  that  he  had  no  right.  Then  let  us  see  whom  he  names 
that  had  no  right.  He  names  a  boy  of  nineteen  years  old 
to  fill  that  office,  and  whom  he  considers  as  being  in  his 
minority.  He  chooses  him  a  guardian — not  according  to  any 
particular  rule.  He  did  not  call  the  pundits,  to  see  who  was 
or  should  be  his  guardian.  I  must  say  he  chose  properly : 
he  chose  his  own  father.  He  could  not  choose  a  better 
guardian  for  his  person,  but  a  guardian  for  his  government 
is  another  thing.  For  that  office  he  should  have  chosen 
a  man  of  vigour,  capacity,  diligence,  and  a  man  perfectly 
capable  of  performing  the  business  in  the  great  difficulties 
in  which  he  was. 

He  plainly,  my  Lords,  tells  you  that  he  did  not  think  the 
man  himself  anything  very  extraordinary;  and  he  soon 
afterwards  tells  you  that  he  had  a  great  many  incapacities. 
He  tells  you  that  he  has  a  doubt  whether  he  was  capable  of 
realising  the  revenue,  with  the  assistance  he  had.  Having 
destroyed  all  the  ancient  system,  ruined  the  whole  scheme 
and  tenor  of  public  offices,  and  used  nothing  but  his  own 
arbitrary  will  to  supply  them,  he  has  great  doubt  in  his 
mind  about  whether  he  will  be  able  to  realise  the  whole 
of  the  revenue;  as  your  Lordships  will  find  upon  your 
Minutes. 

But  your  Lordships  will  see  upon  what  principles  it  was 

that  he  appointed  him.      When  a  new  system   was  to  be 

formed,  the   subsequent   arrangements  were  mere  internal 

corrections  of  a  system  which  experiment  proved  to  be  im- 

Experimen-  perfect.     He  therefore  made  an  experimental  system.     He 

tal  nature  of  V  i  .1-1  i        />          -,     ••         TT       TJ 

the  new  go-  did  not  take  the  government  as  he  found  it.  He  did  not 
^^  ^  gc]jeme  of  offices  as  they  were  arranged  to  his 
hand  ;  but  he  dared  to  make  that  most  wicked  and  flagitious 
attempt  which  I  have  stated.  He  dared  to  make  an  experi- 
ment upon  the  happiness  of  mankind,  through  a  large  range 
of  country  which  he  had  usurped  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated.  The  experiment  proved  to  be  imperfect.  How 
dared  he  to  make  the  experiment  ?  In  what  manner  can  he 


veriunent. 
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be  justified  in  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  dearest  in- 3  JUKE  1794. 
terests  and,  perhaps,  the  very  being  of  mankind  ?     But  says 
he — and  here  you  find  the  whole  secret  of  it : — 

"  An  easy  accumulation  of  too  much  wealth  had  been  Cheit  Sing's 
ruin  ;  it  had  buoyed  him  up  [with  extravagant  and  ill-founded  notions 
of  independence,  which  I  very  much  wished  to  discourage  in  the  future 
Rajah.  Some  part  therefore  of  the  superabundant  produce  in  the  country 
I  turned  into  the  coffers  of  the  sovereign,  by  an  augmentation]  of  the 
tribute." 

Who  authorised  him  to  make  an  augmentation  of  the  Augmenta- 
tribute  ?  But,  above  all,  who  ordered  him  to  augment  it  tribute. 
upon  this  principle  ? — "  I  must  take  care  he  does  not  grow 
too  rich.  If  he  gets  rich  he  will  get  proud."  He  has  got  a 
scale  like  that  in  the  almanac.  "  I  will  take  care  he  shall 
not  be  too  rich."  The  first  rule  he  lays  down  is,  that  he 
will  keep  this  man  in  a  state  of  poverty,  because,  if  he  grows 
rich,  he  will  grow  proud  as  Cheyt  Sing  did,  and  behave  as 
he  did.  You  see  the  ground  and  foundation  of  his  whole 
proceeding  and  his  whole  spirit.  Cheyt  Sing  was  to  be 
robbed.  Why?  Because  he  was  too  rich.  Durbejey  Sing  is 
to  be  reduced  to  a  miserable  condition.  Why?  Because  he 
should  not  grow  rich.  The  whole  of  his  system  is  that  no 
man  shall  grow  rich,  lest,  if  he  grow  rich,  he  should  grow 
proud ;  and  if  he  grows  proud  he  will  seek  independence. 
Your  Lordships  know  that  riches  beget  pride.  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will  never  be  so  poor  as  to  cease  to  be  proud ; 
for  ceasing  to  be  proud  you  will  not  be  independent. 

Having  resolved  that  Durbejey  Sing  should  not  grow 
rich,  for  fear  he  should  grow  proud  and  independent,  which 
he  will  take  care  of,  he  orders  him  to  pay  forty  lacs  a  year 
to  the  Company.  The  tribute  has  been  250,0007.  before. 
He  raised  it  all  at  once  to  400,000?.  Did  he  consult  the 
Council  about  it  ?  Did  he  show  what  the  original  collections 
were  ?  Did  he  show  them  properly  authenticated  from  any 
public  office  ?  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  draw  out  of  a  country 
from  250,OOOZ.  to  400,000/.  a  year.  There  were  other  per- 
sons than  Durbejey  Sing  concerned.  The  whole  country 
was  concerned  that  the  revenue  should  not  be  overrated ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason ; — if  you  overrate  the  revenue  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  general  collector,  you  necessitate  him  to 
overrate  every  under  collector  of  his.  Therefore  we  state  in 
our  Charge,  which  your  Lordships  have  just  heard  read,  that 
he  acted  wickedly  and  abominably  [in  not]  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  Council,  to  show  that  the  jama  in  that 
case  was  not  overrated ;  that  it  did  not  exceed  the  capacity 
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3  JFWB1794.  of  the  country  to  yield ;  and — what  is  so  important — that  it 
did  not  exceed  the  authority  of  the  person  placed  at  the  head 
inexpert-  of  it  to  exact.  Before  he  took  this  step,  he  consulted  none 
Markham.r<  but  Mr.  Markham  upon  the  subject.  He  put  him,  as  we 
state,  over  the  Raja.  The  Raja  was  nineteen  years  old. 
Mr.  Markham  undoubtedly  had  the  advantage  of  him,  for  he 
was  twenty-one  ;  and  he  had  five  months'  experience  of  the 
country  : — that  abundant  experience  of  a  country  in  which 
a  man  cannot  put  his  foot  that  he  will  not  put  it  upon  some 
trap  or  mine,  if  he  does  not  know  the  country.  In  reality, 
he  put  the  whole  country,  as  appears  from  the  evidence,  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Markham.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
capacity  of  Mr.  Markham.  He  put  a  person  so  circum- 
stanced, with  no  experience  of  the  country,  and  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  over  a  man  of  nineteen,  and  with  controlling 
power  over  everybody.  We  should  not  wonder,  then,  if  he 
should  fall  into  error. 

I  do  not  like  to  impute  to  an  inferior  person,  and  much 
more  to  a  young  person,  any  error  he  may  fall  into  ;  but  the 
man  who  employs  him  and  puts  him  into  a  situation  which 
he  has  neither  capacity  nor  experience  for — that  man  is 
responsible  for  it.  He  is  responsible  for  it,  because  he 
placed  him  in  that  situation  only  to  show  that  he  defied  the 
authority  of  the  Company.  Well,  we  find  forty  lacs  to  be 
exacted  from  the  country.  He  had  no  body  of  information 
before  him,  from  proper  documents,  that  it  was  one  that 
Emoluments  would  be  fairly  collected.  Mr.  Hastings  not  only  did  so, 
of  his  office,  j^  \±Q  assigns  to  this  boy  emoluments  amounting  to  about 
60,000?.  a  year.  Let  us  see  how  he  justifies  giving  him 
these  emoluments.  It  is  to  be  justified  upon  an  idea  that  it 
was  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  dignity.  Yet  when 
Mr.  Markham — who  is  the  actor  in  all  this  business,  as  well 
as  the  witness  against  Cheyt  Sing — when  Mr.  Markham 
comes  before  you,  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  he  thought 
of  Cheyt  Sing,  who  continually,  to  all  appearance,  supported 
the  dignity  of  his  situation  well,  and,  by  their  accounts, 
which  I  believe  not  ill-founded — -but  according  to  their 
accounts — was  able  to  lay  by,  I  believe,  about  110,0007. 
every  year,  he  says  that  a  lac,  or  about  a  lac  and  a  half,  was 
as  much  as  Cheyt  Sing  could  spend.  And  yet  this  young 
creature,  settled  in  the  same  country,  and  who  was  to  pay 
Their  ex-  400,0007.  a  year,  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  [reserve 
travagance.  to  fa  own  use-j*  60,0007.  out  of  the  revenue ;  that  is,  four 

*  Revised  copy. 
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times  as  much  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  on  Mr.  Mark-  sa TINE  rm. 
ham's  evidence,  [to  have  been]  necessary  to  support  him. 
But  everywhere  your  Lordships  tread  upon  corruption. 
"Why  was  such  a  large  revenue  given  to  him  to  support  his 
dignity,  when  they  say  Cheyt  Sing  did  not  spend  above  a 
lac  and  a  half  in  support  of  his  dignity ;  though  it  is  known 
he  had  great  establishments  to  maintain,  had  made  great 
buildings  and  great  gardens,  and — according  to  them — great 
preparations  for  war  ? 

Then  we  will  imagine  that  they  knew  that  the  country  Mr.  Mark- 
could  bear  it.  How  did  they  know  it  ?  We  will  prove  to  nfaTe^fthe 
you  that,  upon  a  paper  presented  here  by  Mr.  Markham,  Benares.0' 
according  to  the  wasil-vaki,  that  is,  the  profit  and  loss, 
delivered  in  by  Mr.  Markham,  the  amount  of  the  collections 
— the  net  collections — was  about  360,0007.  This  is  their 
own  account,  made  up,  as  Mr.  Markham  says,  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Durbejey  Sing,  together  with  his  Persian  munshi — 
a  very  fine  council  to  settle  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom — 
in  his  private  house.  Yet,  when  they  have  dared  to  impose 
npon  the  neck  of  that  unhappy  man,  and  that  unhappy 
people,  a  revenue  of  400,0007.,  it  appears  that  the  revenue 
produced,  as  they  state  it,  but  360,0007.  a  year.  Out  of 
that  he  was  to  have  60,0007.  for  his  own  maintenance,  which 
reduces  it  to  300,0007. ;  and  out  of  that  300,0007.  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  400,0007.  This  was  the  sum  which  was,  you 
see,  cruelly  to  be  exacted  from  him.  But  at  this  moment  all 
that  I  consider  is,  his  appointing  a  person  of  no  authority  in 
the  country,  with  his  authority  weakened  further  by  Mr. 
Markham's  superintendence  and  by  his  own  dread  of  other 
consequences.  He  appoints  this  man  to  pay  400,0007.  out 
of  300,0007.,  and  get  it  as  he  could.  So  far  I  take  it  and 
assume  it,  on  the  ground — which  is  enough  to  sink  Mr. 
Hastings  to  the  bottom  of  perdition  for  this  wicked  act — of 
his  own  account.  I  show  your  Lordships  that  the  net 
revenue  is  no  more.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gross 
collections.  We  are  speaking  of  what  came  to  the  public 
treasury,  which  was  no  more  than  this ;  and  it  was  out  of 
that  public  treasury  that  this  payment  was  to  be  made, 
because  he  could  have  no  other  honest  way  of  getting  it. 

When  we  come  to  examine  what  it  was  in  reality,  Mr. 
Hastings  says  that  the  country  could  well  bear  it,  and  that  it 
has  yielded  it.  Whether  that  is  in  the  speech  of  his 
Counsel,  or  whether  he  has  attempted  it  in  evidence  before 
you,  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  it  is  only  in  the  speech  of 
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3  JuiTEj794.  his  Counsel — that  the  country  could  well  bear  It,  that  it  has 
constantly  paid  it,  and  it  has  flourished  under  it.  In  answer 
to  that,  I  refer  your  Lordships,  first,  to  Mr.  Markham's 
declaration  and  the  wasil-vaki,  which  is  in  page  1750  of  the 
printed  Minutes.  But  now  I  am  going  to  refer  your  Lord- 
ships to  Mr.  Duncan's  report,  in  page  2493.  They  have  de- 
clared that  the  country  has  constantly  paid  it ;  that  it  can  well 
bear  to  pay  it ;  and  that  it  flourished  under  it.  According 
can'witi-  to  Mr.  Duncan's  public  estimate  of  the  revenue  of  Benares, 
"^te-  the  net  collections  of  that  very  year  that  we  are  speaking  of, 
when  Durbejey  Sing  had  it,  and  when  Mr.  Markham  and 
his  Persian  munshi  and  a  clerk  in  his  private  house  made 
this  estimate,  without  any  documents,  or  with  whatever 
documents,  God  only  knows — for  nothing  appears  on  the 
record  of  the  transaction — they  yielded  in  that  year  but 
340,OOOZ.,  instead  of  Mr.  Markham's  account  of  360,0007. 
But  take  it  which  way  you  will,  whether  you  take  it  at 
Mr.  Markham's  360,000^.,  or  Mr.  Duncan's  340,000^.,  your 
Lordships  will  see  that,  after  taking  60,0007.  for  his  own 
private  expenses,  he  could  not  realise  that  revenue. 

Your  Lordships  have  in  evidence  before  you  an  account  of 
the  produce  of  the  country  for,  I  believe,  full  five  years  after ; 
Average  for  from  which  it  appears  that  it  never  realised  during  that  five 
foilcwing  years,  the  forty  lacs,  or  anything  like  it ;  but  yielded  be- 
years.  tween  thirty-seven  lacs  and  thirty-nine  lacs,  or  thereabouts  : 
but  it  never  has  amounted  to  the  forty.  On  what  calculation 
did  he  go  ?  Where  were  all  the  clerks  and  mutasaddis,  and 
all  the  men  of  business  in  that  place,  who  could  have  given 
him  complete  information  upon  it?  We  do  not  find  the 
trace  of  one  of  them.  All  our  information  is  Mr.  Markham's 
munshi,  and  some  clerk  of  Durbejey  Sing's  in  his  private 
Deficiency  counting-house  ;  and,  when  they  deliver  the  net  collection  to 
7OU  in  that  Place>  they  make  it;  40,OOOZ.  short  of  what  Mr. 
Hastings  reckoned  it,  besides  the  60,000^.,  and  besides  the 
sum  of  money  he  gave  away  in  jagirs,  and  charities,  and 
some  other  things.  Says  he  :  — "  There  is  the  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  the  baboos ;  that  I  rate  at  six  lacs."  We 
have  traced  the  accounts,  we  have  examined  everything,  with 
that  sedulity  which  belongs  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
have  the  care  of  the  public  revenues,  and  we  have  not  found 
one  trace  of  this ;  so  that,  if  there  did  exist  four  lacs,  that 
was  put  into  the  pocket  of  somebody.  He  admits  that  he 
did  confiscate  them,  but  they  do  not  anywhere  appear.  He 
supposes  that  those  six  lacs  would  be  lightened  upon  the 
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Company  by  the  four  lacs  of  confiscations  which  he  thought  3  JUKE  1794. 
proper  to  make  ;  but  whether  these  confiscations  were  ever 
made,  what  they  yielded,  or  to  whose  service  they  were 
applied,  appears  nowhere  in  any  account  whatever.     Then  I 
leave  your  Lordships  to  judge  of  that. 

But  then  Mr.  Hastings  was  in  an  error.     He  was  in  an  Overrating 

,  i  .  ,      oftnecoun- 

error  for  a  long  time.  He  was  always  immersed  in  accounts,  try. 
always  loaded  with  business.  Mr.  Markham  was  the  same. 
He  had  formed  expectations  of  the  country,  which  Mr. 
Markham  gave  him  early  notice  were  overrated ;  and  he  had 
formed  some  of  those  extravagant,  wild,  expectations  which 
his  avarice  suggested  to  him  when  he  was  going  to  plunder. 
We  allow  that  avarice  over  calculates  the  hoards  it  is  going 
to  rob.  If  any  one  is  going  to  plunder  a  banker's  shop,  his 
avarice  naturally,  when  he  is  running  the  risk  of  his  life,  leads 
him  to  imagine  there  is  more  in  the  shop  than  there  really 
is.  But,  when  he  was  in  possession  of  it,  why  did  he  not 
know  and  understand  it  better  ?  Why,  he  did  understand  it 
better ;  for  he  declared  his  opinion  was  that  this  forty  lacs 
was  an  overrating  of  the  country.  You  have  it,  in  page  294 
of  the  printed  Minutes,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
overrated,  that  the  country  could  not  continue  to  pay  it,  at 
the  very  time  he  was  [imposing]  it. 

But,  says  he,  if  the  Raja  exerts  himself,  and  continues  for  Condition 
some  years  the  regular  payment  of  that  which  he  says  he  propped  to 
thinks  he  is  not  able  to  pay,  then  he  will,  in  consequence the  K'aja" 
of  that,  grant  him  a  remission.  So  the  Raja  was  told  that 
he  was  overrated.  He  knew  that  he  was  overrated.  He 
told  him  he  was  to  expect  some  time  or  other  a  remission. 
And  what,  my  Lords,  was  the  merit  upon  which  he  was  to 
obtain  a  remission  ?  The  punctual  payment  of  that  which 
Mr.  Hastings  declares  he  is  not  able  to  pay,  and  which  he 
could  not  pay  without  ruining  the  country,  betraying  his 
own  honour  and  character,  and  acting  directly  contrary  to 
the  duties  of  the  function  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  placed 
him  !  Therefore  here  you  see  Mr.  Hastings  [exacting  a 
revenue],  not  only  in  the  direct  teeth  of  Mr.  Markham's  own 
calculation  made  upon  the  spot,  in  the  direct  teeth  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Duncan  upon  the  spot,  not  [upon  a 
mere]  calculation,  but  having  the  accounts,  regularly,  officially 
and  exactly,  before  him — one  supposing  it  to  be  40,0007., 
and  the  other  60,000£.  above  the  mark.  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
is  of  opinion  he  has  overrated  it.  His  condition  of  remission 
at  some  future  time  is  the  payment  of  what  he  knows  could 
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s  JUKB  i7&*.  not  be  paid ;  and,  consequently,  he  was  authorising  this  un- 
fortunate man  to  use  every  irregular  manner  of  getting  it. 
This  is  what  he  has  done.  Has  he  done  this  by  making  his 

His  reduced  strength  equal  to  the  task?  No;  the  direct  contrary.  In 
.honty.  pr0pOrtion  as  he  augments  the  burthens  of  any,  he  takes 
away  their  strength.  There  is  not  one  of  the  external 
marks  of  honour  which  attended  the  government  of  Cheyt 
Sing  which  he  did  not  take  away  from  him ;  and  conse- 
quently, when  this  new  man  came  to  his  new  authority,  he 
was  to  extort  a  revenue  payable  to  the  Company  of  from 
twenty-five  lacs  to  forty  lacs,  with  a  reduced  authority, 
opinion  and  consequence,  in  the  country.  Why,  that  was 
alone  a  sufficient  reduction  [of  authority].*  He  was  young 
and  inexperienced ;  that  was  another.  His  father  was 
known  to  have  no  credit  or  authority  in  the  country ;  that 
was  another.  But  Mr.  Hastings  took  great  care  he  should 
have  none  at  all,  for  he  appointed  him  to  act  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Mr.  Markham — as  our  Charge  states. 
Consequently  Mr.  Markham  was  the  governor  of  the 
country.  And  can  any  man,  with  a  reduced,  contemptible, 
divided,  authority,  venture  to  strike  the  bold  and  hardy 
strokes — to  use  the  vigorous  means,  that  should  be  vigorous 
without  oppression — to  realise  such  an  enormous  revenue  as 
was  laid  upon  this  man  ? 

It  appears,  by  a  letter  produced  here  by  Mr.  Markham — 
upon  which  kind  of  correspondence  I  shall  take  the  liberty 

His  dread  of  to  remark  hereafter — Mr.  Markham  tells  you,  in  his  letter, 

Gossan  i         i        >«        i    •  i          •  i 

Sing.  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  apprehension  that  a  person 
called  Gossan  Sing  was  intended  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  in  one  part  of  his  correspondence,  tells  you  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  hold  the  government.  Why  ?  Upon  a  point 
of  right ;  namely,  that  he  had  it  not  on  as  advantageous 
terms  as  Cheyt  Sing.  But  he  tells  you  in  another  letter — 
and  which  is  a  much  better  key  to  the  whole  transaction, 
a  great  deal — that  he  was  in  dread  of  a  certain  person, 
Gossan  Sing,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  kept  ready; — for  you 
will,  in  the  course  of  this  transaction,  see,  there  is  not  a  man 
in  India  of  any  consideration  against  whom  Mr.  Hastings 
did  not  keep  a  kind  of  pretender,  to  keep  him  in  continual 
awe.  This  Gossan  Sing  Mr.  Hastings  brought  up  with 
him.  This  man  Cheyt  Sing  deprecated  and  dreaded,  as  the 
cause  of  all  his  terror. 

*  Revised  copy. 
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We  find,  first,  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  nominate  him  to  be  3  JUNE  1794. 
the  naib  of  the  country ;  that  is,  to  have  the  government  of 
the  country  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  immediately 
choose  Durbejey  Sing,  but  Gossan  Sing,  to  be  the  first 
person  who  was  to  hold  that  government.  When  exactly  he 
was  removed  we  cannot  tell.  But  he  was  removed,  and 
removed  dissatisfied,  and  continued  a  pretender  and  con- 
tinual solicitor  to  get  this.  Thus  the  poor  man,  put  in  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  overawed  by  Mr.  Markham,  was  obliged  to 
perform  tasks  beyond  his  strength,  and  Gossan  Sing,  who 
had  destroyed  the  family  before  and  who  was  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  family,  was  there,  like  the  devil,  his  continual 
accuser.  This  man  was,  as  Mr.  Markham  tells  you,  one  of 
the  causes  of  his  continual  dejection  and  despondency.  But 
it  appears  that  not  one  of  these  circumstances  was  ever  laid 
before  the  Council.  The  whole  passed  between  Mr.  Hast- 
ings and  Mr.  Markham.  What  is  more :  we  have  found 
Durbejey  Sing  invested ;  we  find  him  in  possession  of  the 
country,  on  the  terms  and  with  the  power  which  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  state  to  your  Lordships. 

Mr.  Hastings  having  thus  disposed  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  country,  and  thus  disposed  by  his  arbitrary  will  of  the 
revenues  of  it,  how  did  he  proceed  with   the   rest?     He 
found  a   most   flourishing   country  in  agriculture,  a   most 
flourishing  country  in  trade,  and  he  was  resolved,  as  he  had 
made  an  experiment  upon  the  government,  upon  the  reve- 
nues, upon  the  reigning  family  of  the  country,  and  upon  all 
the  landed  interest — he  was  resolved  to  make  as  bold  an 
experiment  upon  the  commercial  interest.     Accordingly  he  Changes  in- 
sat  down — and  before  I  sit  down  I  shall  state  the  matter  into  the 
more   particularly  to    you   from    authorities — he   changed  sySe^Tof31 
every  part  of  the  revenue  system.     I  mean  that  part  of  the  Jhe,?ou£tr£ 

,11.,  i  .   ,      Jrr     .     .,  ,  byMr.Hast- 

revenue,  the  kists,  which  affect  the  trade  and  commerce,  ings. 
which  are  the  life  and  soul  of  a  country.  He,  without  any 
other  aid  that  we  know  of  except  Mr.  Markham,  sat  down 
to  change  and  alter  the  whole  commercial  system  of  that 
country.  And  accordingly  he  did  alter  it  in  every  point,  and 
upon  the  same  arbitrary  principles  on  which  he  went  before, 
namely,  his  own  will.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  he  con- 
sulted bankers  and  merchants  on  it ;  but,  when  your  Lord- 
ships know  what  has  happened,  you  will  easily  see  whether 
he  did  or  not. 

Your  Lordships  will  see  what  has  happened  through  the  mis- 
chief of  arbitrary  power.    [The  man  who  exercises]  arbitrary 
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3  jrirEi794.  power  is  a  helpless,  miserable,  creature.  By  the  very  principle 
upon  which  he  proceeds,  no  man  dares  to  tell  him  a  truth ;  no 
man  dares  to  give  him  any  information  that  is  disagreeable  to 
him ;  he  knows  that  his  life  and  fortune  depend  upon  it.  The 
man  who  lives  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  condemns 
himself  to  eternal  ignorance.  This  man,  stupidly  ignorant, 
without  resource  and  without  help,  but  in  his  own  arbitrary 
power  and  the  constant  companions  of  ignorance — inca- 
pacity and  blind  presumption — alters  the  whole  system  of 
duties  in  the  country ;  and,  as  we  shall  prove  by  and  by,  in 
consequence  of  it,  ruined  the  whole  trade  of  the  country ;  for 
he  left  not  one  part  of  it  that  he  did  not  entirely  destroy. 
This  we  are  now  stating  only.  I  will  state  the  effects  after- 
wards, when  I  state  the  general  effects  upon  the  country ; 

o^the8160*   kut  nere  I  on^7  state  his  bold  assumption,  without  one  word 

Council.  of  communication  with  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  where  they 
might  have  considered  the  whole,  might  have  looked  at  these 
trading  regulations  and  examined  them.  He  made  them  all 
without  consideration,  and  put  them  in  that  situation  that 
they  must  directly,  as  I  said  before,  [either  confirm  his  acts 
or  again  undo]*  everything. 

This  man  had  by  his  opium  contracts  set  all  vigilance 
asleep.  By  his  bullock  and  other  contracts  he  had  provided 
for  a  number  of  concealed  interests,  both  abroad  and  at 
home ;  and  then,  when  he  had  got  that  Council  to  be  nothing 
but  a  Council  to  give  a  formal  ratification,  long  after  the 
things  had  been  done  and  that  they  could  not  remove  them, 
then  he  told  them  of  all  these  things  he  had  done ;  and  he 
sent  these  miserable  reasons,  which  it  is  impossible  that  any 
man  can  judge  of,  in  the  first  instance,  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  country. 

Mischievous       Mr.  Markham  has  told  your  Lordships  a  very  curious 

effects  of  the    ,  .  ___,  T        i      i     i  •  •  -i        -i       «  „ 

alterations,  thing.  When  1  asked  him  concerning  the  laying  on  ot 
those  duties  that  he  laid  on  of  five  per  cent.,  that  the  two 
per  cent,  before  was  collected  along  with  that  two  per  cent., 
and  that  that  five  per  cent,  was  laid  on  in  such  a  manner  as 
utterly  to  extinguish  the  trade,  and  [when  I  proceeded]  to 
ask  whether  it  was  not,  in  effect  and  substance,  five  times  as 
much  as  they  had  paid  before,  what  was  his  answer  ?  That 
many  plans  are  considered  in  the  closet  that  look  specious 
and  plausible,  but  they  will  not  hold  when  they  come  to  be 
tried  ;  "  and,"  says  he,  "  these  duties  never  were  exacted." 

*  Revised  copy. 
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Now  we  shall  prove  first,  that  it  was  an  abominable  thing  3  JUNE  1794. 
in  Mr.  Hastings  to  withhold  from  the  Council  the  ground 
and  means  of  knowing  what  the  real  operation  of  his  taxes 
was.  He  laid  the  duties  upon  a  visionary  theory,  in  his  own  Mr.  Hast- 
closet.  How  else  could  he  do  ?  He  has  no  knowledge  of  "Jg^gj^ 
trade.  He  cannot  keep  an  account,  as  he  says.  He  has  no  £,™|ciples  of 
memory  when  he  comes  to  you.  You  find  him  a  man 
possessed  of  no  one  quality  fit  for  any  act  whatever.  But 
the  mischief  of  it  is  this : — when  he  states,  "  I  have  made 
such  a  change  ;  instead  of  charging  five  per  cent,  by  the 
bullock  load,  I  charge  so  much  ad  valorem  ;"  without  knowing 
the  circumstances  under  which  trade  is  carried  on,  that  looks 
very  plausible ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  trade,  it  is  not  five  per  cent,  and  the  difference  between 
that  and  two  per  cent,  paid  another  way,  but  it  is  a  different 
mode  of  estimating  the  commodity,  and  it  amounts  to  five 
times  so  much  !  And  this  never  could  appear  to  the  Council, 
to  your  Lordships,  or  to  us,  if  we  did  not,  as  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  this  cursed  mode  of  arbitrary  proceeding,  show  you 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  his  total  indifference 
about  the  event  of  the  measure  he  was  pursuing.  And 
when  he  began  to  correct  it,  he  never  took  any  means  what- 
ever to  put  his  second  regulations  into  execution,  but  left 
all  the  mischievous  project  to  rage  in  its  full  extent.  So  far 
with  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  I  have  shown  your 
Lordships  how  he  managed  the  private  property;  how  he 
managed  the  revenues  of  the  country;  how  he  managed  the 
government  of  the  country  and  the  trade  of  the  country. 
I  have  done  with  the  business  of  the  trade ;  yet,  when  I 
come  to  that  part  which  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  consider, 
in  the  scheme  of  what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mention, 
in  that  scheme  I  shall  show  you  the  results  and  effect  of  all 
these  things,  which  arose  from  the  direct  consequences  of  his 
violent  and  arbitrary  measures,  and  which  he  must  have 
foreseen.  I  have  now  to  show  you  how  he  proceeded  upon 
his  new  system  of  establishment. 

The  Council  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  every-  ignoranceof 
thing  that  passed  at  Benares,  further  than   according  to  his  of  the  trans- 
representation,  as  he  made  it  to  them.     The  revenues  con-  Benares? 
tinued  to  be  regularly,  fairly  and  punctually,  paid,  month 
by  month,  kist  by  kist,  [until  the  month  of  July]  ;*  but,  as 
the  country  had  suffered,  and  as  the  Raja  had  wished,  the 

*  Revised  copy. 
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3  JUKB  1794.  larger  kist  was  thrown  on  the  last  lust  or  instalment,  the 
country  paying  monthly  by  instalments ; — and  that  80,0007. 
was  thrown  upon  the  month  of  August,  the  last  month. 
The  tribute  You  will  ask  how  they  came  to  burthen  one  month  beyond 
fa1iTnto°dt°  the  rest.  They  had  two  motives  for  it :  one  was,  that  by 
arrear<  that  time  they  would  hope  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
view  of  the  year's  collections,  and  then  they  could  better 
judge  whether  he  could  claim  the  remission  with  which 
Mr.  Hastings  had  flattered  him,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
not ;  and  he  had  another  reason,  which  we  know  must  in- 
fluence people  in  that  condition — and  does ;  that,  out  of  the 
rents  of  the  next  month  that  was  coming  on,  he  might  have 
paid  up  the  balances  of  that,  and  have  secured  from  the 
country — which  every  one  knows  had  suffered  very  con- 
siderably by  the  revolt  that  was  in  it,  and  by  a  drought  that 
prevailed  that  year — the  means  of  paying  it  out  of  the 
assets  of  the  next. 

But  mark  the  course  that  was  taken.  The  moment  he 
came  to  the  heavy  month,  and  which  was  heavy  to  him,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Hastings  says,  "  I  had  rather  he  had  desired 
to  divide  it ;" — but,  he  says,  he  threw  it  upon  that  month, 
first,  that  he  might  have  the  whole  of  the  year ;  and  next, 
that  he  might  have — when  he  knew  that  Mr.  Hastings  was 
sensible  himself  that  he  was  overrated — that  he  might  have 
the  advantage  of  a  collection  of  a  more  favourable  year,  to 
help  out  the  year  in  which  he  had  gone  backward — these 
were  good  and  wise  reasons — Mr.  Hastings  said,  he  made 
that  regulation  for  him  at  his  own  desire.  If  he  had  made 
it  at  his  own  desire,  he  must  have  seen  the  motive,  and 
ought  to  have  taken  care  that  he  should  not  be  oppressed 
and  ruined  by  complying  with  his  own  desire.  So  passed 
the  year  1781. 

Clandestine  As  early  as  the  month  of  April  1782,  we  find  by  the 
dence'be?"  evidence  produced — and  I  wish  your  Lordships  seriously  to 
Skham'  a(^vert  to  *n^s — produced  for  the  first  time  at  your  bar,  not 
and  Mr.  appearing  in  the  Company's  records,  not  appearing  in  the 

Hastings  on   i        i       e  Ti       -o  •    °    • 

the  subject  book  ot  the  xienares  correspondence,  not  appearing  in  any 
f°rm  t°  which  the  Commons  could  have  access,  unknown  to 
the  Directors,  unknown  to  the  Council,  unknown  to  the 
Residents  at  Benares,  unknown  to  the  searching  and  inqui- 
sitive eye  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  drawn  out  of 
Mr.  Markham's  pocket, — a  series  of  private  correspondence 
which  he  carried  on  with  Mr.  Hastings,  unknown  totally  to 
the  Council.  After  Durbejey  Sing  had  been  named,  after 
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a  government  had  been  established,  after  Mr.  Hastings  had  3  JTTJTE  1794,. 
quitted  that  province  wholly  and  abandoned  it,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  correspondence  should  not  be 
public,  Mr.  Markham  carried  on,  from  the  month  of  April,  a 
correspondence  full  of  the  bitterest  complaints  against  Dur- 
bejey  Sing,  and  which  he  has  produced  for  the  first  time  to 
your  Lordships.  These  clandestine  complaints —  these  means 
of  proceeding  to  the  ruin  of  a  man,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  true  and  proper  judges — we  produce  to  your  Lord- 
ships as  a  heavy  aggravation  of  our  Charge,  and  a  proof  of 
wicked  conspiracy  to  destroy  this  man.  For,  if  he  was  in 
daily  danger  of  falling  back,  if  he  was  in  danger  of  falling 
when  the  heavy  kist  came  upon  him,  the  Council  ought  to 
have  known  every  step  of  these  complaints,  for  Mr.  Hastings 
then  had  done  with  these  plans. 

I  ought  to  have  remarked  to  your  Lordships  a  second  era, 
which  is  an  era  of  clandestine  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Markham.  After  Mr.  Hastings  had 
quitted  Benares,  and  had  nothing  but  as  Governor  General 
to  do  with  it,  after  his  extraordinary  and,  as  we  contend, 
illegal  power  had  completely  expired,  the  same  clandestine 
correspondence  was  carried  on.  He  considered  Benares  as 
his  private  property;  and,  just  as  a  man  acts  with  his  private 
steward  about  his  private  estate,  without  any  communication 
with  the  public,  he  receives  and  answers  the  series  of  com- 
plaints which  began  in  April  and  continued  till  the  month  of 
November.  He  never  communicated  one  word  of  this  till, 
the  29th  of  November,  and  until  he  had  completely  settled 
the  fate  of  this  Durbejey  Sing.  This  clandestine  correspon-  ille 
dence  we  charge,  as  we  charged  it  before  against  him,  as  an 
act  of  rebellion  ;  for  he  was  bound  to  lay  before  the  Council 
the  whole  of  his  correspondence  relative  to  the  revenue  and 
to  all  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Therefore  we  give  it  in 
another  sense,  not  only  as  rebellion  against  his  duty  and 
against  the  orders  of  the  Company,  but  as  a  wicked  plot  to 
destroy  this  man ;  for  if  the  Council  could  not  know  it, 
where  was  the  man  to  make  his  defence  ?  All  these  letters, 
almost,  seem  to  be  directed  to  him  in  his  private  capacity. 
Not  one  of  these  charges  and  exculpations  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Council.  I  repeat  it,  and  wish  to  press  it  upon 
you,  that  a  great  part  of  them  were  never  communicated, 
nor  ever  heard  of  at  all,  till  Mr.  Markham  was  examined 
in  this  hall ! 
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3  JUNE  1794.  The  first  idea  that  we  have  of  the  business  is  when 
Mr.  Hastings  had  retired,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  air, 
to  a  place  called  Nia  Serai,  upon  the  Ganges.  The  whole 
time  of  his  being  in  Calcutta  he  never  communicated  any- 
thing of  this  to  them,  nor  did  he,  after  he  had  gone  to  take 
the  air  in  the  country,  communicate  anything  at  all,  till  the 
business  was  finished.  You  will  see  what  that  business  was. 
I  said  the  29th  :  it  was  the  27th  of  November,  1782.  The 
letter  is  in  the  printed  Minutes,  page  298 :  — 

Partial  com-  «  The  Governor  General. — I  desire  the  secretary  to  lay  the  accom- 
to"heCBoaord  Panying  letters  from  Mr.  Markham  before  the  Board,  and  request  that 
of  the  orders  may  be  immediately  sent  to  him  concerning  the  subjects  con- 

a^afnst  Dur- *a*ned  *n  *"em-  I*  mav  be  necessary  to  inform  the  Board,  that  on  re- 
bejey  Sing,  peated  information  from  Mr.  Markham,  which  indeed  was  confirmed  to 
me  beyond  a  doubt  by  other  channels,  and  by  private  assurances  which  I 
could  trust,  that  the  affairs  of  that  province  were  likely  to  fall  into  the 
greatest  confusion  from  the  misconduct  of  Baboo  Durbedgy  Sing,  whom 
I  had  appointed  the  naib.  Fearing  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a 
delay,  and  being  at  too  great  a  distance  to  consult  the  members  of  the 
Board,  who  I  knew  could  repose  that  confidence  in  my  local  knowledge 
to  admit  of  this  occasional  exercise  of  my  own  separate  authority,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Markham  the  letter  to  which  he  alludes,  dated  the  29th  of 
September  last,  of  which  I  now  lay  before  the  Board  a  copy.  The  first 
of  the  accompanying  letters  from  Mr.  Markham  arrived  at  a  time  when  a 
severe  return  of  my  late  illness  obliged  me,  by  the  advice  of  my  phy- 
sicians, to  leave  Calcutta  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  air,  and  prevented 
me  from  bringing  it  earlier  before  the  notice  of  the  Board." 

Mr.  Hast-  I  am  to  remark,  upon  this  part  of  the  letter,  that  he  claims 
sumption  of  to  himself  an  exercise  of  his  own  separate  authority.  He 
thori?te  au~  ^ad  no  delegation — no  separate  authority.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board ;  obliged  to  do  everything  in  it ;  and  yet 
he  speaks  of  an  act  of  his  own  separate  authority,  that  is, 
the  act  of  Mr.  Markham — turning  out  this  man  whom  he  had 
appointed  to  be  naib,  "  fearing  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  a  delay,  and  being  at  too  great  a  distance  to  consult  the 
members  of  the  Board."  This  letter  is  written  on  the  27th 
November,  1782.  These  complaints  had  been  increasing, 
growing  and  multiplying,  upon  him  from  the  month  of  April 
preceding,  and  he  had  never  given  the  least  intimation  of 
them  to  the  Board.  Now  he  says, — "  The  time  won't  wait 
for  it :  I  am  obliged  to  use  my  own  separate  authority. 
Justify  me  in  what  I  have  done."  Whereas  he  had  time 
enough — months ! — for  the  whole  matter  to  be  laid  before 
the  Council.  [He  next  goes  on  to  say] : — 

"  It  had  indeed  been  my  intention,  but  for  the  same  cause,  to  have 
requested  the  instructions  of  the  Board  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Markham, 
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in  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  immediately  after  the  date  3  JUNE  1794. 
of  my  letter  to  him ;  and  to  have  recommended  the  substance  of  it  for        — 
an  order  of  the  Board." 

He  promised  Mr.  Markhara  that,  if  he  did  this  violent  act, 
which  Mr.  Markhain  proposed  and  which  Mr.  Hastings 
ordered,  he  would  have  an  authority  for  it  from  the 
Board.  But,  however,  he  did  get  him  no  such  authority. 
Why  ?  Because  he  was  resolved,  as  he  has  told  you,  to  act 
by  his  own  separate  authority  ;  and  he  has  told  you  that  it 
is  a  signal  of  his  authority,  that  he  disobeys  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  Directors  and  defies  the  laws  of  his  country.  Now 
what  does  he  recommend  to  the  Board  ? 

"  That  the  Board  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  the  appointment  which  Severe 
Mr.  Markham  has  made,  and  to  direct  him  to  exact  from  Baboo  Dur-  measures 
bejey  Sing,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  every  rupee  of  the  collections  which  t£feySSir?Ur" 
it  shall  appear  that  he  has  made  and  not  brought  to  account ;  and  either  advised  by 
to  confine  him  at  Benares,  or  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Chunar ;  and  to  ?Ir-  Hast- 
keep  him  in  confinement  until  he  shall  have  discharged  the  whole  of  the  in| 
amount  due  from  him." 

Then,  my  Lords,  here  you  have  plainly — what  appears  in 
every  act  of  Mr.  Hastings — [resentment  of]  some  personal 
injury:  — 

"  I  feel  myself,  and  may  be  allowed  on  such  an  occasion  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  personally  hurt  at  the  ingratitude  of  this  man,  and  the  discredit 
which  his  ill  conduct  has  thrown  on  my  appointment  of  him.  The 
Rajah  himself,  scarcely  arrived  at  the  verge  of  manhood,  was  in  under- 
standing but  little  advanced  beyond  the  term  of  childhood ;" — 

this  is  his  character  of  the  man  whom  he  put  to  govern  that 
country ; — 

"  and  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Cheit  Sing  to  keep  him  equally  secluded 
from  the  world  and  from  business.  As  he  was  allowed  " — says  he — 
"  a  jaghire  of  a  very  liberal  amount,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  state 
and  consequence  suitable  both  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Rajah  and  the  high  office  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  sufficient 
also  to  free  him  from  the  temptation  of  little  and  mean  peculations,  it  is 
therefore  my  opinion,  and  I  recommend,  that  Mr.  Markham  be  ordered 
to  divest  him  of  his  jaghire,  and  re-unite  it  to  the  malguzzary,  or  the 
land  paying  its  revenue  through  the  Rajah  to  the  Company. 

"  The  opposition  made  by  the  Rajah  and  the  old  Rannee,  both  equally 
incapable  of  judging  for  themselves,  do  certainly  originate  from  some 
secret  influence,  which  ought  to  be  checked  by  a  decided  and  peremptory 
declaration  of  the  authority  of  the  Board  and  a  denunciation  of  their 
displeasure  at  their  presumption.  If  they  can  be  induced  to  yield  the 
appearance  of  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  new  arrangement,  and  to 
adopt  it  as  a  measure  formed  with  their  participation,  it  would  be  better 
than  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  declared  act  of  compulsion.  But,  at 
all  events,  it  ought  to  be  done." 
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Illegality 
of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


8JTrinn794.      My  Lords,  it  was  done  !     He  had  ordered  the  man  to  be 
The  previous  dismissed.     He  had  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned.     He  had 
ordered  his  jagir  to  be  confiscated.     All  these  things  were 
done  before ;  and  he  now  resolves  to  take  the  whole  of  it 
upon  himself. 

Then  he  presents  two  letters — and  no  more — that  he 
had  received,  of  recent  date,  from  Mr.  Markham,  complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  this  Durbejey  Sing.  Says  he  : — "  He 
has  dishonoured  my  appointment :  punish  him."  Why  not 
punish  Mr.  Markham  r(  And  why  are  you  not,  my  Lords, 
to  punish  Mr.  Hastings,  who  dishonours  your  appointment, 
who  appoints  insufficient  men — boys — improper  to  manage 
such  concerns  ;  and  when  they  fail,  before  their  accounts  are 
made  up,  before  a  single  step  is  taken,  judicially  or  officially, 
to  convict  them  of  any  transaction,  orders  them  into  prison, 
and  their  private  estates  to  be  confiscated  ?  The  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  claim  from  you  that  no  man  shall  be 
imprisoned,  till  a  regular  charge  is  made  upon  him  and 
regular  answers  received  from  him  upon  the  subject ;  that 
no  man  shall  be  imprisoned  on  a  matter  of  account,  till  the 
account  is  settled  between  them.  Therefore,  we  do  say  that 
this  act,  beginning  without  authority  of  the  Council,  was  in 
itself  illegal;  that  it  was  unjust,  violent  and  oppressive, 
as  upon  a  matter  of  account,  before  it  was  settled  and  stated 
pro  and  con.,  to  imprison  the  man,  and  consequently  to 
disable  him  from  settling  the  account  with  the  numberless 
sub-accountants  he  might  have  ;  that  that  was  a  wicked,  flagi- 
impiication  tious,  abandoned  and  abominable,  act;  and  Mr.  Markham 
Markham.  had  his  share  in  this,  as  far  as  a  young  man  and  an  instru- 
ment could  have  a  share  in  it. 
Mr.  Hastings  says: — 

Delegation  "  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  possess  a  very  high  opinion 
°f  authority  of  your  abilities,  and  that  I  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  your 
Markham.  integrity." 

Perhaps  he  had  reason  for  both ;  but  he  did  not  leave  him 
to  the  use  of  either.  He  put  him  to  execute  arbitrary  tasks, 
and  he  was  to  bear  him  out  by  his  power  in  these  acts:  — 

"  From  your  long  residence  at  Benares,  and  from  the  part  that  you 
have  had  in  the  business  of  the  zemindary,  you  must  certainly  best  know 
the  men  who  are  most  capable  and  deserving  of  public  employment. 
From  among  these  I  authorise  you  to  nominate  a  naib  to  the  Rajah  in 
the  room  of  Durbedgy  Sing,  whom,  on  account  of  his  ill  conduct,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  dismiss  from  that  office.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
except  Oossaun  Sing  from  the  description  of  men  to  whom  I  have  limited 
your  choice,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  apprise  you  that  I  will  on  no 
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terms  consent  to  his  being  naib.  In  forming  the  arrangements  con-  3  JUNE  1791. 
sequent  upon  this  new  appointment,  I  request  you  will,  as  fax  as  you  ' 
can  with  propriety,  adopt  those  which  were  in  use  during  the  lite  of 
Bulwant  Sing ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  have  distinct  offices  for  distinct 
purposes,  independent  of  each  other,  and  with  proper  men  at  the  head  of 
each-  so  that  one  office  may  detect  or  prevent  any  abuses  or  irregu- 
larities in  the  others,  and  together  form  a  system  of  reciprocal  checks. 
Upon  that  principle,  I  desire  you  will  in  particular  establish,  under  what- 
ever names,  one  office  of  receipts  and  another  of  treasury.  The  officers 
of  both  must  be  responsible  for  the  truth  and  regularity  of  their  respec- 
tive accounts,  but  not  subject  in  the  statement  of  them  to  the  control  or 
interference  of  the  Rajah  or  the  naib ;  nor  should  they  be  removable  at 
pleasure,  but  for  misconduct  only.  At  the  head  of  one  or  other  of  these 
offices  I  wish  to  see  the  late  buxey  Rogoorber  Dyall.  His  conduct  in 
his  former  office,  his  behaviour  on  the  revolt  of  Cheit  Sing,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  fall  of  Bidjeygur,  together  with  his  general  character, 
prove  him  worthy  of  employment  and  of  the  notice  of  our  Government. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  objections  to  holding  an  office  under  the 
present  Rajah.  Offer  him  one,  however;  and  let  him  know  that  you  do 
so  by  my  directions.  Do  not  wholly  neglect  the  Rajah  :" — 

he  says,  with  regard  to  the  Raja  whose  interest  was  con- 
cerned in  it : — 

"  consult  with  him  in  appearance,  but  in  appearance  only.  His  situation 
requires  that  you  should  do  that^much,  but  his  youth  and  inexperience 
forbid  that  you  should  do  more." 

So  that  he  has  completely  put  the  whole  government  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  no  name,  character,  or  official 
situation,  but  that  of  the  Company's  Resident  in  that  place,  officoof 
What  is  the  office  of  a  Resident?  It  is  to  reside  at  that 
Court ;  to  give  the  Council  notice  of  the  transactions  that 
are  going  on  there  ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  money  be  re- 
gularly paid,  kist  by  kist.  Instead  of  that,  Mr.  Hastings 
has  illegally  invested  him  with  the  total  authority  of  the 
Company  to  name  whom  he  pleased  to  the  government  of  it, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Gossan  Sing,  and  to  drive  out 
the  man  who  had  possessed  it  under  his  own  appointment, 
and  which  could  not  be  revoked  but  by  the  Council  Yet,  Dissection^ 
in  his  private  letter — this  is  previous  to  the  communication  ings' letter, 
of  any  of  these  matters  to  the  Council— he  orders  the  one 
to  be  removed,  confiscated  and  imprisoned  ;  and  [as  regards] 
the  other,  he  has  ordered  him  to  appoint  to  the  government 
of  that  country,  which  is  found  so  arduous  and  difficult, 
which  Durbejey  Sing  was  not  able  to  collect  the  revenues 
in_to  appoint  whom?— to  appoint  whom  he  pleased! 
Why,  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  power  in  himself  to  appoint 
any  person,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  Council  ; 
much  less  could  he  delegate  that  power  to  Mr.  Markham. 
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rrinn794,  He  had  then  had  great  experience  of  the  country,  to  be 
sure.  "  Name  any  man  you  please  to  the  government,  and 
I  shall  confirm  him.  I  give  you  that  authority,  and  you  will 
trust  me  I  shall  get  you  an  authority  from  the  Council  for 
it."  With  respect  to  Durbejey  Sing,  he  adds  : — 

"  He  has  dishonoured  my  choice  of  him." — 
My  choice  of  him  ! — 

"  It  now  only  remains  to  guard  against  the  ill  effects  of  his  conduct,  to 
detect  and  punish  it.  To  this  end,  I  desire  that  the  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  consequence  of  these  instructions  do,  with  as  much  accuracy 
and  expedition  as  possible,  make  out  an  account  of  the  receipts,  dis- 
bursements and  transactions,  of  Durbedgy  Sing,  during  the  time  he  has 
acted  as  naib  of  the  zemindary  of  Benares ;  and  I  desire  you  will  in  my 
name  assure  him,  that,  unless  he  pays  at  the  limited  time  every  rupee  of 
the  revenue  due  to  the  Company,  his  life  shall  answer  for  the  default.  I 
need  not  caution  you  to  provide  against  his  flight  and  the  removal  of  his 
effects." 

He  says  he  will  detect  and  punish  him ;  but  the  first  thing 
he  does,  without  considering  whether  he  has  got  the  money 
or  no,  he  declares  he  will  have  every  rupee  paid  at  the  time, 
or  otherwise  his  life  shall  pay  for  it. 

Is  this  the  language  of  a  British  Governor — a  person  ap- 
pointed to  govern— who  is  subject  to  the  dominion  of  this 
kingdom   by  law;    ordering  him  first  to  be  imprisoned — 
punished  — to  be  deprived  of  everything  ;  then  an  inquiry 
to  be  made ;  and  then,  pending  that  inquiry,  declaring  that 
unless  he  pays  at  the  limited  time  every  rupee  of  the  revenue 
due  to  the   Company,  his  life  shall  answer  for  it  ?     And 
nprison-     accordingly  his  life  did  answer  for  it.     This  unhappy  man 
'urtMsjey      was  Put  into  Prison-     But,  after  this  order  for  his  removal, 
«K.  Mr.  Markham  enters  into  the  particular  charges,  in  his  letter 

from  Benares,  24th  of  October,  1782  : — 

barges  sub-      "  I  am  sorry  that  my  duty  obliges  me  to  mention  to  your  honourable 

iquently      Board  my  apprehensions  of  a  severe  loss  accruing  to  the  honourable 

zainsUiim    Company,  if  Baboo  Durbedgy  is  continued  in  the  naibut  during  the 

yMr.  present  year.     I  ground  my  fears  on  the  knowledge  I  have  had  of  his 

[arkham.     mismanagement,  the  bad  choice  he  has  made  of  his  aumils,  the  mistrust 

which  they  have  of  him,  and  the  several  complaints  which  have  been 

referred  to  me  by  the  ryotts  of  almost  every  pergunna  in  the  zemindary. 

I  did  not   choose  to  waste  the  time   of  your  honourable    Board  in 

listening  to  my  representations  of  his  inattention  to  the  complaints  of 

oppression  which  were  made  to  him  by  his  ryotts." 

My  Lords,  think  of  this  condition  of  your  Government 
in  India ;  a  Resident  at  Benares  exercising  power,  not  given 
to  him  by  virtue  of  his  residency,  given  to  him  only  by  the 
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private  orders  of  the  prisoner  at  your  bar — what  is  it  he 
does  ?  He  says,  he  did  not  choose  to  trouble  [the  Council  — 
with  the  reasons  which  induced  him]  to  remove  a  man, 
upon  account  of  them,  without  hearing  him.  The  Council 
was  not  to  know  them.  Why  did  he  not  choose  to  waste 
the  time  of  their  honourable  Board  in  listening  to  them  ? — 
"  You  are  not  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  people.  The 
honourable  Board  is  not  to  have  its  time  wasted  in  that  im- 
proper manner.  Without  the  least  inquiry  or  inquisition  omission  of 
into  it,  the  man  must  be  imprisoned,  must  be  deprived,  inquiry  into 
threatened  with  his  life,  and  must  have  all  his  property  con- 
fiscated." This  is  the  condition  in  which  people  stand,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  !  The  country  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Hastings,  by  the  usurpation  of  an 
authority  to  himself — of  Mr.  Markham,  by  an  usurped  dele- 
gation of  an  usurped  authority;  and  they  dispose  of  the 
country,  dispose  of  the  family,  dispose  of  the  revenue,  of 
the  lives,  fortunes  and  honours,  of  the  subject,  without  any 
judicial — without  any  official — inquiry  whatsoever.  These 
are  the  crimes  for  which  the  Commons  call  for  justice,  knock 
at  the  breasts  of  your  consciences,  and  would  think  them- 
selves dishonoured  for  ever  if  they  did  not  bring  them  before 
your  Lordships,  and  with  the  utmost  energy  call  for  your 
Lordships'  vindictive  justice,  in  the  fullest  extent  in  which 
you  can  bestow  it. 

Think  what  this  man's  condition  was.  It  appears  that,  uniform 
without  any  solicitation  of  his  own,  he  was  put  into  a  situa-  MJrUSHast°f 
tion  which  Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  impossible  for  him  to  inss>  con- 
execute  ;  after  lowering  his  weight,  and  consequence,  and 
authority,  he  then  orders  him  privately  to  be  thrown  into  this 
prison,  and  then  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  it.  What  sort 
of  inquiry  should  be  made  your  Lordships  will  see.  While 
this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Markham  tells  him  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  had  put  him 
first  into  a  gentle  confinement.  Your  Lordships  saw  what 
that  confinement  was  :  we  will  not  enter  into  it.  A  man  of 
his  authority  put  into  confinement!  We  have  shown  he  was 
unfit  for  business  in  his  confinement.  He  had  accounts  to 
settle  with  the  whole  country;  can  a  man  in  gaol,  dis- 
honoured and  reprobated,  recover  anything  ?  He  is  put  in 
gaol  to  recover  money,  in  a  situation  of  unfinished  accounts 
that  he  has  with  a  country  of  the  extent  of  Benares  :  — 

"  I  thought  proper  that  Durbedgy  Sing  should  be  put  under  a  gentle 
confinement,  until  I  shall  receive  your  honourable  Board's  orders  for 
any  future  measures." 
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a  JUNE  1794  Mr.  Markham  begins  therefore,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, to  put  the  man  into  a  gentle  confinement,  previous  to 
his  receiving  any  orders.  I  deny  that  a  Resident  at  Benares 
has  a  right  to  do  that.  The  whole  of  this  correspondence  begins 
in  page  298  and  continues  through  pages  300,  301,  to  305; 
but  your  Lordships  will  be  in  the  train  of  it  by  following 
those  pages.  Now  we  cannot  expect  that  any  man  should 
be  imprisoned,  should  suffer  these  hardships,  and  at  the  same 
time  kiss  the  rod  and  say,— "  Upon  my  word  I  have  deserved 
it  all."  No ;  nobody  will  think  such  a  thing.  All  mankind 
revolts  at  oppression,  if  it  is  real ;  and  punishment,  just  or 
unjust,  no  man  willingly  submits  to.  And  we  find  that 
these  people  did  not  submit  to  it.  We  find  they  used  all 
the  power  which  was  left  to  them  ;  that  is,  to  remonstrate 
and  petition.  And,  accordingly,  they  presented  two  arzis,  or 
petitions.  They  are  in  page  303.  The  first  is  from  the 
Rani.  As  for  Raja  Mehipnarain,  I  doubt  whether  he  had 
any  means  of  making  any  communication.  Therefore  we  will 
read  the  petition  of  the  Rani,  the  widow  of  Bulwant  Sing, 
in  favour  of  her  child  and  of  her  family,  cruelly  treated  in 
this  manner : — 

Petition  of        "From  the   Rannee,   widow  of   Bulwant  Sing;    received  the   15th 

the  Rani.       December,  1 782  :— 

"  I  and  my  children  have  no  hopes  but  from  your  Highness,  and  our 
honour  and  rank  are  bestowed  by  you.  Mr.  Markham,  from  the  advice 
of  my  enemies,  having  protected  the  farmers,  would  not  permit  the 
balances  to  be  collected.  Baboo  Durbedgy  Sing  frequently  before  de- 
sired that  gentleman  to  show  his  resentment  against  the  people  who 
owed  balances,  that  the  balances  might  be  collected,  and  to  give  ease  to 
his  mind  for  the  present  year,  conformably  to  the  bequests  signed  by  the 
presence,  that  he  might  complete  the  bundobust.  But  that  gentleman 
would  not  listen  to  him,  and  having  appointed  a  mutseddy  and  taveeldar, 
employs  them  in  the  collections  of  the  year,  and  sent  two  companies  of 
sepoys  and  arrested  Baboo  Durbedgy  Sing  upon  this  charge,  that  he  had 
secreted  in  his  house  many  lacks  of  rupees  from  the  collections ;  and  he 
carried  the  mutseddies  and  treasures  with  their  papers  to  his  own  pre- 
sence. He  neither  ascertained  this  matter  by  proofs,  nor  does  he  com- 
plete the  balance  of  the  sircar  from  the  jaidaads  of  the  balances.  Right 
or  wrong,  he  is  resolved  to  destroy  our  lives.  As  we  have  no  asylum  or 
hope  except  from  your  Highness,  and  as  the  Almighty  has  formed  your 
mind  to  be  a  distributor  of  justice  in  these  times,  I  therefore  hope  from 
the  benignity  of  your  Highness,  that  you  will  inquire  and  do  justice  in 
this  matter,  and  that  an  aumeen  may  be  appointed  from  the  presence, 
that,  having  discovered  the  crimes  or  innocence  of  the  Baboo  Durbedgy 
Sing,  he  may  report  to  the  presence.  Further  particulars  will  be  made 
known  to  your  Highness  by  the  arzee  of  my  son  Rajah  Mehipnerain 
Bahader." 

Petition  of        "Arzee  from  Rajah  Mehipnerain  Bahader ;  received  15th  December, 

Mehipn&.       1782  : 

'  I  before  this  had  the  honour  of  addressing  several  arzees  to  your 
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presence,  but  from  my  unfortunate  state  not  one  of  them  has  been  perused  3  JUNE  1794. 
by  your  Highness,  that  my  situation  might  be  fully  learnt  by  you.  The  - 
case  is  this  :  —  Mr.  Markham,  from  the  advice  of  my  enemies,  having 
occasioned  several  kinds  of  losses  and  given  protection  to  those  who  owed 
balances,  prevented  the  balance  from  being  collected;  for  this  reason, 
that  the  money  not  being  paid  in  time  the  baboo  might  be  convicted  of 
inability.  From  this  reason  all  the  owners  of  balances  refused  to  pay  the 
malwajib  of  the  sircar.  Before  this,  the  baboo  had  frequently  desired 
that  gentleman  to  show  his  resentment  against  the  persons  who  owed 
the  balances,  that  the  balances  might  be  paid,  and  that  his  mind  might 
be  at  ease  for  the  present  year,  so  that  the  bundobust  cf  the  present  year 
might  be  completed  ;  adding  that,  if  next  year  such  kind  of  injuries  and 
protection  of  the  farmers  were  to  happen,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
support  it." 

My  Lords,  I  am  to  remark  to  your  Lordships  upon  these  Mr.  Hast- 
petitions,  and  particularly   to  remark  upon  the  last  :  —  '  {  L  g\ects0f  pre- 
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your  presence,  but  from  my  unfortunate  state  not  one  of  the  ^Ja- 
them  has  been  perused  by  your  Highness."  My  Lords,  if 
there  is  any  one  right  secured  to  the  subject,  it  is  that  of 
presenting  a  petition  and  having  that  petition  noticed.  That 
right  grows  in  proportion  to  the  power  and  despotic  nature 
of  the  government  under  which  he  acts  ;  for,  having  no  sort 
of  remedy  from  any  fixed  laws,  every  part  of  which 
Mr.  Hastings  destroyed,  even  to  the  traces  and  appearances 
of  them,  in  that  country  —  which  is  on  your  Lordships' 
Minutes  —  except  only  for  the  police  of  the  single  city  of 
Benares  —  and  that  very  ill  provided  too  ;  but,  [Mr.  Hastings] 
having  destroyed  every  trace  of  law  and  government,  nothing 
remains  but  complaint,  and  prayer  and  petition.  But  it 
appears  that  this  complaint,  this  prayer  and  this  petition,  was 
not  the  first,  but  was  only  one  of  many  which  Mr.  Hastings 
took  no  notice  of,  entirely  despised,  and  never  would  suffer 
to  be  produced  to  the  Council;  and  the  Council,  till  this 
bundle  of  matter  came  before  them,  neither  knew  the  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Markham  against  Durbejey  Sing,  nor  the 
complaint  of  Durbejey  Sing  against  Mr.  Markham. 

My  Lords,  it  is  a  serious  complaint.     When  the  man  was  His  omission 
put  in  prison  by  Mr.  Markham  —  observe  the   person  that  ^t^Du'r-6 
put  him  in  prison,  and  the  charge  in  this  arzi  is,  that  that  compillnf'8 
man  was   himself  the  cause  of  this  very  failure  for  which  ^ai??t  Mr- 
he  imprisoned  him  —  then  what  does  Mr.  Hastings  do,  as  a 
judge  between  man  and  man  ?     He  takes  the  charge  of  that 
very  man  ;  puts  him  in  prison  upon  that  charge  ;  and,  when 
he  has  the  complaint  of  the  superior  before  him  to  hear  his 
cause,  he  refuses  to  take  any  notice  of  it  and  never  communi- 
cates it  to  the  Council.     My  Lords,  if  there  were  nothing 
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8  JtricEi794.  else  but  this  to  mark  the  treacherous,  perfidious,  nature  of  his 
conduct,  it  would  be  sufficient.  He  has  two  persons  before 
him  ;  one  in  the  ostensible  care  of  the  revenue  of  the  country ; 
the  other,  Mr.  Markham,  assuming  the  authority  over  him  ; 
and  when  there  are  complaints  that  the  occasion  of  his 
accusation  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Markham,  instead 
of  granting  redress,  he  dismisses  the  complaints  against 
Mr.  Markham  with  reprehension,  and  sends  the  complainant 
to  rot  in  prison,  without  ever  once  inquiring,  or  giving  him- 
self the  trouble  to  state  to  Mr.  Markham  those  charges 
against  him,  and  desiring  him  to  clear  himself  from  them. 
Now  is  this  to  be  borne  in  any  civilised  society — that  any 
such  controversy  should  exist  between  two  such  persons, 
and  that  you  should  inquire  into  and  punish  the  accusation 
of  one  without  listening  to  the  complaint  of  the  other,  or 
inquiring  so  much  as  whether  it  was  true  or  false  ? 

Then  Mr.  Hastings  writes  to  Mr.  Markham,  in  this  state 
[of  things],  without  ever  troubling  himself  one  word  about 
the  counter  complaint : — 

"  The  measures  which  you  have  taken  with  Baboo  Durbedgy  Sing  are 
perfectly  right  and  proper,  so  far  as  they  go ;  and  we  now  direct  that 
you  exact  from  him,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  every  rupee  of  the  collec- 
tions which  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  made  and  not  brought  to  account, 
and  either  confine  him  at  Benares  or  send  him  prisoner  to  Chunar." 

He  employs  the  very  person  against  whom  the  complaint 
is  made  to  imprison  the  complainant.  He  approves  of  all 
that  he  has  done  ;  and  leaves  him  at  his  option,  not  only  to 
keep  him  a  prisoner  at  Benares,  but  to  send  him  out  of 
Benares,  to  imprison  him  in  the  fortress  of  Chunar,  which 
is  the  infernal  place  to  which,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  ex- 
tort money  from  people,  he  sends  them.  Just  like  the  case 
in  Homer,  "  I  will  send  you  to  such  a  tyrant,  in  such  a 
place," — "  I  will  send  you  to  Chunar.  I  desire  your  life 
may  be  forfeited,  if  you  do  not  pay  me  the  last  rupee  of 
your  collections." 

Let  us  see  how  his  debt  stood  at  the  time  of  his  impri- 
sonment. Of  the  kist  which  ought  to  be  eight  lacs,  there 
were  two,  and  but  two,  paid.  Then  there  remained  six  lacs. 
Mr.  Markham  does  not  controvert  the  fact  in  the  smallest 
degree.  There  were  four  which  were  due  to  him,  as  he 
stated,  in  the  country  ;  and  then  he  stood  responsible,  upon 
the  rigour  of  his  demand,  but  for  two  lacs.  Two  being  paid, 
and  four  in  arrear,  there  remained  but  two.  These  two 
lacs  which  remained,  he  says,  should  be  exacted  with  this 
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extreme  rigour.  Were  there  any  pains  taken  to  know  the  3  JUNE  irg*. 
fact  whether  these  four  lacs  were  due  to  him,  or  any  pains 
taken  to  collect  them  ?  No  one  appears  in  the  transaction. 
And  yet  a  man  is  to  be  punished  for  a  failure  of  two  lacs 
who  has  paid  two,  and  who  has  assets  abroad  upon  a  sup- 
posed heavy  balance,  when  the  whole  balance  of  a  heavy, 
overrated,  year  amounted  to  but  two  lacs.  But  is  it  proved 
that  he  received  that?  No  such  thing!  Mr.  Markham 
engages  himself  to  prove  that  he  has  received  forty  lacs  ;  a 
serious  engagement  for  him  to  prove.  But  when  he  comes 
to  produce  to  you  the  wasil-vaki,  he  never  pretends  that  he 
received  more  than  thirty-six  lacs ;  which  will  make  it 
appear,  if  he  gave  him  credit  for  the  four  lacs  abroad,  that 
he  could  not  have  received  forty  lacs,  when  the  country 
yielded  him  but  thirty-six.  Therefore,  they  were  oppressing 
him  for  money  they  knew  he  never  had  received ;  and  they 
pursued  and  persecuted  him  by  every  way  in  which  they 
could,  without  aiding  him  in  any  way  that  we  can  know. 
But,  in  order  to  recover  his  balances,  they  kept  him  in  this 
rigorous  prison. 

Mr.  Markham  goes  away  and  Mr.  Benn  succeeds  him; 
and  he  acts  upon  exactly  the  same  principle.  He  declares  Rigorous 

,  rp  1-11  L    j  J  views  of  Mr. 

that  the  sum  or  money  which  he  exacted  was  not  exacted  Benn. 
upon  the  principle  of  his  ever  having  received  it,  but  upon 
the  principle  of  his  having  agreed  to  pay  it.  Says  Mr. 
Benii, — "  I  have  a  Jew's  bond.  If  it  is  in  your  bond  we  will 
have  it ;  if  not,  we  will  have  it  out  of  your  flesh  ;  and  whe- 
ther you  receive  it  or  no  we  don't  care  a  farthing."  My 
Lords,  they  let  him  out  to  settle  these  accounts.  They  give 
it  in  arbitration  upon  the  bonds,  not  upon  the  receipts ;  upon 
his  engagements  to  pay  the  400,OOOZ. ; — upon  these  cruel 
terms,  allowed  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself  to  be  extravagant ; 
and  from  a  man  who  charged  Mr.  Markham  with  having 
usurped  his  whole  authority,  governing  entirely  the  country, 
leaving  him  no  means  for  recovering  his  balances,  and  even 
being  the  author  of  the  stop  of  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Benn  says,  "  We  demanded  it  from  him  in  consequence 
of  his  bond."  Then,  when  there  was  but  one  lac  and  a  half, 
one  would  think  that  common  charity,  that  common  decency, 
that  common  regard  to  the  decorum  of  life,  would  have  hin- 
dered Mr.  Hastings  from  imprisoning  him  again.  But  he  Second  im- 

•          •  i  •  TT  ,  •          i     •  j-'ii    TIT     prisonment 

was   imprisoned   again.     He   continued   in   prison   till  Mr.  and  death 
Hastings  quitted  the  country ;  and  there  he  died — a  victim 
to  all  this  enormous  oppression.     In  the  meantime,  had  they 
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of  the  Raja]*  never  received  one  single  shilling  of  the  60,000£. 
that  was  given  for  their  maintenance.  They  stated  that  they 
mortgaged  their  own  natural  hereditary  estates.  [The 
Confiscation  Residents]*  confiscated  everything  that  belonged  to  Durbejey 
perty.pr°  Sing ;  and  out  of  that  immense  sum  of  six  lacs  what 
account  have  you?  None.  Therefore  that  must  in  some 
abominable  and  corrupt  way  or  other  have  been  sunk.  You 
must  inquire  of  it.  You  must  convict  these  men  who  proceed 
in  this  way;  first,  by  punishing  people,  then  afterwards  pre- 
tending to  account  with  them,  and  then,  when  they  pretend 
to  account  with  them,  making  them  refund  the  money  which 
they  pretend  they  had  received,  admitting  tacitly,  and  more 
than  tacitly,  that  they  had  not  received  the  money  ;  and  then, 
afterwards,  claiming  it  upon  the  bond,  and  confiscating  their 
private  fortunes.  And  [thus  Mr.  Hastings]  lets  a  miserable 
man,  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  of  rank  in  that  country, 
die,  by  imprisoning  him  a  second  time  for  the  cruel  demand 
made  upon  him.  They  found  after  his  death  abundance  of 
effects  ?  [No,  my  Lords,  they  did  not  find  anything.]*  They 
ransacked  his  house.  They  examined  everything  that  he  had  in 
and  out  of  prison.  They  searched  and  scrutinised  everything. 
They  had  every  penny  of  his  fortune.  I  believe,  though  I 
cannot  say  with  certainty  now,  that  they  seized  upon  the 
whole,  and  the  man  died  a  bankrupt ;  and  it  was  not  pretended 
he  had  ever  embezzled  any  part  of  the  Company's  money. 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of  this  Durbejey  Sing,  in  the  name 
of  his  afflicted  family,  in  the  name  of  the  country  people 
thus  oppressed  by  an  usurped  authority,  that  took  the  re- 
venue from  him  and  yet  charged  the  people  with  all  the 
conduct  of  it,  in  the  name  of  a  man  respecting  whom  justice 
has  been  thus  outraged,  we  call  upon  your  Lordships'  justice. 
Durbejey  Sing  is  over.  That  tragedy  is  finished,  A  second 
Raja  of  Benares  is  gone.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  miserable 
puppet  which  he  says  was,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  in  a 
state  of  childhood,  but  the  person  who  represented  the  dig- 
nity of  the  family.  He  is  gone.  He  is  swept  away.  He 
is  given  up  as  an  inferior  person  to  the  resentment  of  Mr. 
Markham  or  Mr.  Hastings.  He  is  not  heard  of :  there  is  an 
end  of  him. 

of'ja^cr11        Then  a  new  order  begins.     Mr.  Markham  is  authorised  to 
Deo  sing,     choose  whom  he  pleases,  with  the  exception  of  Gossan  Sing. 

*  Revised  copj. 
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Mr.  Markham  accordingly  exercises  this  power,  and  does  3  JUNE  not. 
choose  a  person,  allied  to  the  [zamindar],  called  Jagger  Deo 
Sing.  Our  charge  calls  him  Jagger  Deo  Seng,  and  so  it  is 
written  in  the  paper  from  whence  we  took  it.  From  the  time 
of  the  confinement  of  Durbejey  Sing  to  the  time  of  his  being 
put  in  the  government,  in  whose  hands  were  the  revenues  of 
the  country?  Mr.  Markham  himself  has  told  you,  at  your  bar, 
that  they  were  in  his  hands ;  that  he  was  not  only  the  person 
that  named  the  man,  but  that  he  had  held  the  revenues; 
and  he  was  answerable,  of  course,  for  them  all  that  time. 
The  name  of  zamindar  of  Benares  was  still  continued  to  this 
miserable  pageant  ;  but  the  very  name  was  soon  entirely 
fallen  out  of  use.  It  is  in  evidence  before  your  Lordships 
that  his  name  is  not  even  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  that  the  person  who  really  governed  was  Mr. 
Markham.  The  person  who  governed  ostensibly  was  Jagger 
Deo  Sing,  and  the  name  of  the  zamindar  was  passed  to  utter  Disuse  of 
oblivion.  Therefore  the  government  was  taken  completely  aamindar! 
and  entirely  out  of  the  hand  of  the  person  who  had  a  legal 
right  to  administer  it  ;  out  of  the  hands  of  his  guardians ; 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  mother ;  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  his  nearest  relations,  and  those  whom  of  course  he 
could  trust ;  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  and  never  heard  anything  before,  till  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Markham,  of  his  own  usurped  authority,  authorised 
by  the  usurped  authority  of  Mr.  Hastings,  without  the  least 
communication  with  the  Council,  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  country. 

Mr.  Markham  administered  the  revenues  alone  himself,  Practical 
without  the  smallest  authority  for  so  doing,  without  the  of  M?macy 
least  knowledge  of  the  Council,  till  Jagger  Deo  Sing  came  Markham- 
in.  Did  he  then  give  his  authority  up  ?  No  such  thing. 
The  settlement  of  Jagger  Deo  Sing  was  made  with  the  con- 
currence and  joint  management  of  Mr.  Markham.  He 
conducted  the  whole.  The  settlements  were  made,  the  leases 
and  agreements  with  farmers,  all  were  regulated  by  him; 
that  is,  by  Jagger  Deo  Sing  and  him.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  believe  Jagger  Deo  Sing  was  not  a  person  of  very 
much  authority  in  the  case.  Your  Lordships  would  laugh 
at  me  if  I  said  he  was.  But  they  were  regulated  and  made 
by  Mr.  Markham.  But,  whether  they  were  or  not,  it  comes 
to  the  same.  If  they  were  improperly  made  and  improperly 
conducted,  Mr.  Hastings  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
them  ;  for  he  appointed  a  person  who  had  little  experience, 
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3  JuNEj.794/who  was  young  in  the  world — and  that  is  the  excuse  I  wish 
to  make  for  any  gentlemen  of  that  age  ; — he  appointed  him 
and  gave  him  at  large  a  discretionary  authority  to  name 
whom  he  pleased.  But  we  know  that  he  took  part  himself 
in  all  his  settlements  and  in  all  his  proceedings. 

After  this  business  was  done,  after  this  man  was 
appointed,  instructed  by  Mr.  Markham,  who  had  all  his 
agreements,  all  his  settlements,  made  under  his  express 
approbation,  most  probably  by  his  command,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  desires  leave  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  go  down  to  Benares. 
I  imagine  he  never  returned.  He  comes  to  Europe.  And 
there  ends  the  scene  of  viceroy  and  delegate  Mr.  Markham, 
and  begins  the  reign  of  Mr.  Benn  and  Mr.  Fowke.  These 
gentlemen  having  just  the  same  power  that  Mr.  Markham 
had — not  one  jot  less  that  I  know  of  in  any  way — they 
were  persons  that  were,  and  ought  to  be,  made  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings responsible  for  any  part  of  their  proceedings.  I  will 
not  tell  you  anything  of  the  reign  of  Jagger  Deo  Sing,  or 
rather  of  Mr.  Markham,  Mr.  Benn  and  Mr.  Fowke,  but 
read  to  you  what  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought  proper  to 
represent  the  state  of  the  people  to  be,  under  that  govern- 
ment which  he  left  to  them  discretionally  to  appoint.  If 
your  Lordships  will  have  the  goodness — it  will  save  you 
trouble,  for  it  will  supersede  all  observation  of  mine  upon 
it — hear  Mr.  Hastings'  own  representation  of  the  effects 
of  his  own  government,  by  a  person  authorised  by  him, 
who  gave  no  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  who  had  no 
responsibility  of  any  kind  attached  to  him.  Hear  what  an 
account  Mr.  Hastings  gave,  when  he  went  up  to  Benares 
upon  another  wicked  project,  as  he  passed  through  that 
country,  to  revolve  and  look  back  upon  the  ruin  that  he 
had  made.  Think  of  the  situation  in  which  he  saw  Benares 
the  day  he  entered  into  it.  He  had  seen  it  beautiful,  orna- 
mented, rich ;  an  object  that  envy  would  have  shed  tears 
over  for  its  prosperity;  that  humanity  would  have  shed 
tears  for,  seeing  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  enjoyed 
by  mankind  there ;  a  country  flourishing  in  cultivation  in 
such  a  degree  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  march  in 
single  files  through  the  fields  of  corn,  to  avoid  damaging  the 
country ;  a  country  in  which  Mr.  Stables  has  stated  that 
the  villages  were  thick  beyond  all  expression  ;  a  country 
where  they  pressed  round  their  sovereign,  as  Mr.  Stables 
told  you,  with  joy,  triumph  and  satisfaction.  Such  was  the 
country,  in  such  a  state,  and  under  such  a  master.  See 
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what  it  is  under  the  British  Government;  and  then  see  3  Jura  1794. 
whether  the  Commons  are  or  are  not  right  in  pressing  this 
subject  upon  your  Lordships  for  your  decision.  Then  see 
and  know,  and  let  all  this  great  auditory  know,  what  it  is 
that  this  criminal  [has  done],  who  has  represented  to  you 
that  Benares  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  who  had  the 
impudence  so  to  represent  it  to  your  Lordships  at  your  bar, 
in  defiance  of  the  evidence  we  have,  as  he  knew,  under  his 
own  hand,  in  defiance  of  his  Counsel's  representation  here  ; 
and  who,  in  all  the  false  papers  that  have  been  circulated  to 
debauch  the  public  opinion,  has  stated  that  we,  the  Com- 
mons, have  given  a  false  representation  as  to  the  state  of 
the  country  under  the  English  government. 

[The  letter  is  dated],  Lucknow,  the  2d  April,  1784. 
Addressed  to  the  honourable  Edward  Wheler,  Esq.,  and 
signed  "  Warren  Hastings."  It  is  in  page  306  of  the 
printed  Minutes  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  —  Having  contrived,  by  making  forced  stages,  while  the  Mr.  Hast- 

' 


troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary  rate,  to  make  a  stay  of  five  ings'acco 
days  at  Benares,  I  was  thereby  furnished  with  the  means  of  acquiring  condition16 
some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  province,  which  I  am  anxious  to  under  the 
communicate  to  you.  Indeed  the  inquiry,  which  was  in  a  great  degree  Sjjgrii. 
obtruded  upon  me,  affected  me  with  mortifying  reflections  on  my  own  ment. 
inability  to  apply  it  to  any  useful  purpose.  From  the  confines  of  Buxar 
to  Benares,  I  was  followed  and  fatigued  by  the  clamours  of  the  discon- 
tented inhabitants.  It  was  what  I  expected  in  a  degree,  because  it  is 
rare  that  the  exercise  of  authority  should  prove  satisfactory  to  all  who 
are  the  objects  of  it.  The  distresses  which  were  produced  by  the  long- 
continued  drought  unavoidably  tended  to  heighten  the  general  discon- 
tent ;  yet  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  cause  existed  principally  in  a 
defective,  if  not  a  corrupt  and  oppressive,  administration.  Of  a  multi- 
tude of  petitions  which  were  presented  to  me,  and  of  which  I  took 
minutes,  every  one  that  did  not  relate  to  a  personal  grievance  contained 
the  representation  of  one  and  the  same  species  of  oppression,  which  is  in 
its  nature  of  an  influence  most  fatal  to  the  future  cultivation.  The 
practice  to  which  I  allude  is  this  :  —  it  is  affirmed  that  the  aumils  and  Exactions  of 
renters  exact  from  the  proprietors  of  the  actual  harvest  a  large  increase  the  amilsr 
in  kind  on  their  stipulated  rent  :  that  is,  from  those  who  hold  their 
pottas  by  the  tenure  of  paying  one  half  of  the  produce  of  their  crops, 
either  the  whole  without  a  subterfuge,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it  by 
false  measurement  or  other  pretexts  :  and  from  those  whose  engagements 
are  for  a  fixed  rent  in  money,  the  half  or  a  greater  proportion  is  taken  in 
kind.  This  is  in  effect  a  tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants; 
since  there  is  scarcely  a  field  of  grain  in  the  province,  I  might  say  not 
one,  which  has  not  been  preserved  by  the  incessant  labour  of  the  culti- 
vator, by  digging  wells  for  their  supply,  or  watering  them  from  the  wells 
of  Marisonry,  with  which  this  country  abounds,  or  from  the  neighbouring 
tanks,  rivers,  and  nullahs.  The  people  who  imposed  on  themselves  this 
voluntary  and  extraordinary  labour,  and  not  unattended  with  expense, 
did  it  in  the  expectation  of  reaping  the  profits  of  it  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  would  not  have  done  it  if  they  had  known  that  their  rulers, 
VOL.  IV.  O  G 
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~~~  them  what  they  had  so  hardly  earned.  If  the  same  administration 
continues,  and  the  country  shall  again  labour  under  a  want  of  the 
national  rains,  every  field  will  be  abandoned,  the  revenue  fail,  and  thou- 
sands perish  through  the  want  of  subsistence ;  for  who  will  labour  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  others,  and  to  make  himself  the  subject  of  vexation  ? 
These  practices  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  aumils  employed  in  the  dis- 
tricts, but  to  the  naib  himself.  The  avowed  principle  on  which  he  acts, 
and  which  he  acknowledged  to  myself  is,  that  the  whole  sum  fixed  for 
the  revenue  of  the  province  must  be  collected  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
the  deficiency  arising  where  the  crops  have  failed,  or  which  have  been  left 
uncultivated,  must  be  supplied  from  the  resources  of  others  where  the 
soil  has  been  better  suited  to  the  season,  or  the  industry  of  the  culti- 
vators more  successfully  exerted ; — a  principle  which,  however  specious 
and  plausible  it  may  at  first  appear,  certainly  tends  to  the  most  perni- 
cious and  destructive  consequences.  If  this  declaration  of  the  naib  had 
been  made  only  to  myself,  I  might  have  doubted  my  construction  of  it ; 
but  it  was  repeated  by  him  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who  understood  it  exactly 
Mismanage-  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  management  of  the  customs,  the  conduct  of 
merit  of  the  ^e  naiDj  or  of  the  officers  under  him,  was  forced  also  upon  my  atten- 
tion. The  exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  an  arbitrary  valuation  of  the 
goods,  the  practice  of  exacting  duties  twice  on  the  same  goods,  first 
from  the  seller  and  afterwards  from  the  buyer,  and  the  vexatious 
disputes  and  delays  drawn  on  the  merchants  by  these  oppressions, 
were  loudly  complained  of;  and  some  instances  of  this  kind  were  said  to 
exist  at  the  very  time  when  I  was  in  Benares.  Under  such  circumstances, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  if  the  merchants  of  foreign  countries  are  discou- 
raged from  resorting  to  Benares,  and  if  the  commerce  of  that  province 
should  annually  decay.  Other  evils,  or  imputed  evils,  have  accidentally 
come  to  my  knowledge  which  I  will  not  now  particularise,  as  I  hope  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Resident,  they  may  be  in  part  corrected.  One, 
however,  I  must  mention,  because  it  has  been  verified  by  my  own  observa- 
tions, and  is  of  that  kind  which  reflects  an  unmerited  reproach  on  our 
Terror  of  general  and  national  character.  When  I  was  at  Buxar,  the  Resident  at 
the  inhabi-  my  desire  enjoined  the  naib  to  appoint  creditable  people  to  every  town 
throughout  which  our  route  lay,  to  persuade  and  encourage  the  inhabit- 
ants to  remain  in  .their  houses,  promising  to  give  them  guards  as  I 
approached,  and  they  required  it  for  their  protection  ;  and  that  he  might 
perceive  how  earnest  I  was  for  his  observance  of  this  precaution  (which  I 
am  certain  was  faithfully  delivered),  I  repeated  it  to  him  in  person,  and 
dismissed  him  that  he  might  precede  me  for  that  purpose.  But  to  my 
great  disappointment,  I  found  every  place  through  which  I  passed  aban- 
doned, nor  had  there  been  a  man  left  in  any  of  them  for  their  protection. 
Devastation  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  from  Buxar  to  the  opposite  boundary,  I  have  seen 
bjMthe1  tC  nothing  but  the  traces  of  complete  devastation  ;  whether  caused  by  the 
troops.  followers  of  the  troops  which  have  lately  passed  for  their  natural  relief — 

and  I  know  not  whether  my  own  may  not  have  had  their  share — or  from 
the  apprehension  of  the  inhabitants  left  to  themselves,  and  of  themselves 
deserting  their  houses.  I  wish  to  acquit  my  own  countrymen  of  the 
blame  of  these  unfavourable  appearances,  and  in  my  own  heart  I  do 
acquit  them ;  for  at  one  encampment  near  a  large  village  called  Derrara, 
in  the  pergunnah  of  Zemaneea,  a  crowd  of  people  came  to  me  complain- 
ing that  their  former  aumil,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  and  had  long 
been  established  in  authority  over  them,  and  whose  custom  it  had  been, 
whenever  any  troops  passed,  to  remain  in  person  on  the  spot  for  their 
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protection,  having  been  removed,  the  new  aumil,  on  the  approach  of  any  3  Jtrira  1794. 
military  detachment,  himself  fled  from  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  Fli  ^~^f 
having  no  one  to  whom  they  could  apply  for  redress  or  for  the  represen-  the  amil. 
tation  of  their  grievances,  and  being  thus  remediless,  fled  also ;  so  that 
their  houses  and  effects  became  a  prey  to  any  person  who  chose  to  plun- 
der them.  The  general  conclusion  appeared  to  me  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence from  such  a  state  of  facts,  and  my  own  senses  bore  testimony  to 
it  in  this  specific  instance.  Nor  do  I  know  how  it  is  possible  for  any 
officer  commanding  a  military  party,  how  attentive  soever  he  may  be  to 
the  discipline  and  forbearance  of  his  people,  to  prevent  disorders,  when 
there  is  neither  opposition  to  hinder  nor  evidence  to  deter  them.  These  Misconduct 
and  many  other  irregularities  I  impute  solely  to  the  naib,  and  I  think  it  of  the  nail)' 
my  duty  to  recommend  his  instant  removal.  I  would  myself  have 
dismissed  him  had  the  control  of  this  province  come  within  the  line  of 
my  powers,  and  have  established  such  regulations  and  checks  as  would 
have  been  most  likely  to  prevent  the  like  irregularities.  I  have  said 
checks,  because  unless  there  is  some  visible  influence,  and  a  powerful 
and  able  one,  impended  over  the  head  of  the  manager,  no  system  can 
avail.  The  next  appointment  may  prove,  from  some  defect,  as  unfit  for 
the  office  as  the  present,  for  the  choice  is  limited  to  a  few,  without  expe- 
rience to  guide  it.  The  first  was  of  my  own  nomination.  His  merits 
and  qualifications  stood  in  equal  balance  with  my  knowledge  of  those 
who  might  have  been  the  candidates  for  the  office.  But  he  was  the 
father  of  the  Rajah,  and  the  affinity  sunk  the  scale  wholly  in  his  favour ; 
for  who  could  be  so  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  his  son's 
interest  and  the  new  credit  of  the  rising  family?  He  deceived  my 
expectations.  Another  was  recommended  by  the  Resident,  and  at  my  in- 
stance the  Board  appointed  him.  This  was  J agger  Deo  Sing,  the  present 
naib.  I  knew  him  not,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board  as  little. 

"  While  Mr.  Markham  remained  in  office,  of  whom  as  his  immediate 
patron  he  may  have  stood  in  awe,  I  am  told  that  he  restrained  his 
natural  disposition,  which  has  been  described  to  me  as  rapacious,  un- 
feeling, haughty,  and  to  an  extreme  vindictive.  I  cannot  avoid  remark- 
ing that,  excepting  the  city  of  Benares  itself,  the  province  depending 
upon  it  is  in  effect  without  a  governnent ;  the  naib  exercising  only  a 
dependent  jurisdiction  without  a  principal.  The  Rajah  is  without  autho- 
rity, and  even  his  name  disused  in  the  official  instruments  issued  or 
taken  by  the  managers.  The  representation  of  his  situation  shall  be  the 
subject  of  another  letter.  I  have  made  this  already  too  long,  and  shall 
confine  it  to  the  single  subject  for  the  communication  of  which  it  was 
begun.  This  permit  me  to  recapitulate.  The  administration  of  the 
province  is  misconducted  and  the  people  oppressed ;  trade  discouraged ; 
and  the  revenue,  though  said  to  be  exceeded  in  the  actual  collections  by 
many  lacks  (for  I  have  a  minute  account  of  it  which  states  the  nett 
amount,  including  jaghires,  as  something  more  than  fifty-one  lacks),  in 
danger  of  a  rapid  decline  from  the  violent  appropriation  of  its  means. 
The  naib,  or  manager,  is  unfit  for  his  office  ;  a  new  manager  is  required, 
and  a  system  of  official  control ; — in  a  word,  a  constitution.  For  neither 
can  the  Board  extend  its  superintending  power  to  a  district  so  remote 
from  its  observation,  nor  has  it  delegated  that  authority  to  the  Resident, 
who  is  merely  the  representative  of  Government  and  the  receiver  of  its 
revenue  in  the  last  process  of  it.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  possible  to 
render  him  wholly  so,  for  reasons  which  I  may  hereafter  detail." 

My  Lords,  you  have  heard — not  from  the  Managers — not 
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s  JUNE  1794.  from  records  of  others — not  from  witnesses— the  state  of  the 
country  of  Benares,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Hastings  and  his 
delegated  Residents  had  taken  the  management  of  it.  My 
Lords,  it  is  a  proof  beyond  all  proof  of  the  melancholy  state  of 
the  country,  in  which,  by  attempting  to  exert  a  usurped  and 
arbitrary  power,  all  power  and  all  authority  is  extinguished, 
and  complete  anarchy  takes  place  ;  and  nothing  of  government 
appears  in  it  but  the  means  of  robbing  and  ravaging,  with 
an  utter  indisposition  to  take  one  step  for  the  protection  of 
the  people.  Think,  my  Lords,  what  a  triumphant  progress 
it  was  for  a  British  Governor,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
province  to  the  other — for  so  he  has  stated  it — to  be  pursued 
by  the  cries  of  an  oppressed  and  ruined  people,  where  they 
dared  to  appear  before  him ;  and,  when  they  did  not  dare  to 
appear  before  him,  flying  from  every  place,  and  the  magis- 
trate the  first  to  fly  before  him ;  that,  when  they  saw  an 
appearance  of  a  British  soldier,  they  fled  as  from  a  pestilence. 
Then  consider  [that  these  were]  the  people  who  appear  to 
labour  in  this  manner,  who  dug  their  own  wells,  whose 
country  would  not  produce  anything  but  from  the  labour  of 
the  people ; — such  a  meritorious,  such  an  industrious  people, 
subjected  to  such  a  cursed  anarchy,  under  pretence  of 
revenue — such  a  cursed  tyranny,  under  pretence  of  govern- 
ment! 

Jagger  Deo  Sing  was  unfit  for  his  office.  How  dared  you 
appoint  a  man  unfit  for  his  office  ?  "  O,  it  signifies  little, 
without  you  had  a  constitution."  Why  did  you  destroy  the 
official  constitution  that  existed  before  ?  How  dared  you  de- 
stroy those  establishments  which  enabled  these  people  to  dig 
wells,  to  conduct  the  nalas  upon  the  lands,  and  to  leave  them 
in  the  hands  of  your  arbitrary  and  wiqked  Residents  and  their 
instruments,  chosen  out  of  the  people,  without  the  least  idea 
of  government,  and  without  the  least  idea  of  protection  ? 

God  has  sometimes  made  wickedness  mad.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  reason  of  man,  that  men  who  are  not  in  some 
some  degree  mad  are  never  capable  of  being  in  the  highest 
degree  wicked.  The  human  faculties  and  reason  must  be 
deranged.  And  therefore  this  man  has  been  dragged  by  the 
just  vengeance  of  Providence  to  make  his  own  madness  the 
discoverer  of  his  own  wicked,  perfidious  and  cursed,  designs 
upon  such  a  country  as  that.  Think  what  he  says  about  the 
military : — there  is  no  restraining  them :  they  pillage  the 
country.  Had  not  Mr.  Hastings,  just  before,  encouraged 
mtotiie  the  military  to  pillage  the  country?  Did  he  not  make  the 
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people's  resistance,  when  the  soldiers  attempted  to  pillage  3  JVNE  1794. 
them  before,  one  of  the  crimes  of  Chey  t  Sing?  And  who  would  troopsTo 
dare,  after  that,  to  obstruct  the  military  in  their  abominable  Plunder- 
ravages,  when  they  saw  one  of  the  articles  of  Cheyt  Sing's 
impeachment  was  his  having  suffered  the  people  of  the 
country,  when  these  wicked  soldiers  were  ravaging  them  in 
this  manner,  to  return  injury  for  injury  and  blow  for  blow  ? 
These  were  the  things  for  which  they  saw  Cheyt  Sing  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  but 
flight.  Why  fly  from  a  Governor  General  ?  Why  you 
would  imagine  he  was  carrying  upon  his  balmy  and  healing 
wings  the  cure  of  the  country.  No  ;  they  knew  him  too  well. 
They  knew  him  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  country.  They  knew 
him  to  be  the  ruin  of  those  persons  whom  he  substituted 
under  him ;  and  that  neither  governor,  sub-governor  nor 
subject,  could  enjoy  a  moment's  security  while  he  had  that 
power.  This  was  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  this  we  call 
upon  your  Lordships  to  avenge. 

What  does  he  do?  This  Jagger  Deo  Sing,  who  is  accused  indulgent 
by  him  of  all  these  corruptions  and  oppressions — he  is  satis- 
fled  to  remove  him.  The  other  poor  unfortunate  man  who  Deo 
was  not  accused,  at  least  not  in  such  a  degree,  and  against 
whom  not  one  of  the  accusations  of  oppression  were  made 
good  to  Mr.  Hastings — he  is  twice  imprisoned,  and  perishes 
in  prison,  with  confiscation  of  all  his  goods.  Not  one  word 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Jagger  Deo  Sing.  On  the  contrary, 
after  some  mock  inquiry,  I  believe,  he  is  acquitted.  When 
you  find  a  man  desolate  a  country  in  the  manner  this  man  is 
described  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  have  done,  that  man  is  safe. 
Compare  [his  treatment  of  Durbejey  Sing]  with  the  pro- 
ceeding against  Jagger  Deo  Sing — merely  turning  him 
out  of  his  office,  without  making  him  restore  what  he 
had  pillaged  the  people  of.  Compare  it  with  his  proceedings 
to  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  You  find  that  out  of  40,0007. 
which  he  had  taken  from  Dinagepore,  and  40,0007.  from 
Patna,  there  was  a  balance  upon  that  80,0007.  of  40,0007.; 
and  instead  of  treating  him  with  cruelty  and  rigour,  without 
turning  him  out,  he  redoubled  on  him  his  grace  and  favour, 
and  he  never  calls  upon  him  for  a  penny  of  it.  See  the 
different  treatment  by  Mr.  Hastings  of  a  man  who  has  a 
secret  of  his  to  reveal.  The  other  man  he  treats  without 
mercy  and  with  all  those  indignities.  Think  of  a  country 
ruined  by  him.  Think  of  the  state  of  your  English  army  ; 
— of  those  officers  who  came  with  an  emulation  to  declare 
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him  possessed  of  all  virtues  ;  that  he  is  such  a  person  as  never 
existed  upon  earth  ;  that  nobody  has,  or  can  have,  a  right  to 
complain  of  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  emulation  in 
testimonies  at  your  bar  of  him. 

See  what  character  he  gives  to  these  soldiers.  See  what 
he  tells  you  is  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  terror  they 
struck  into  the  people.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  an  English 
soldier,  to  strike  the  country  people  with  horror ;  and  yet 
these  very  people  are  witnesses  brought  here  to  express  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  India.  To  be  sure,  a 
man  who  never  calls  Englishmen  to  an  account  for  any  one 
robbery  or  injury  whatever,  who  acquits  them  upon  their 
good  intentions,  without  any  inquiry — there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  will,  in  return  for  this  indemnity,  have  their  good 
words.  But  we  protest  against  these  indemnities.  We  pro- 
test against  their  good  words.  We  protest  against  their 
testimonials,  and  insist  your  Lordships  will  try  him,  not 
upon  what  this  and  that  officer  says  of  his  good  conduct,  but 
upon  the  very  result  of  the  actions  tried  before  you.  You 
see  the  cause  is  natural,  and,  without  ascribing  perhaps  much 
guilt  to  men,  that  a  man  who  covers  their  excesses,  who 
suffers  their  fortunes  to  be  made — this  man  will  have  their 
good  word,  undoubtedly.  But  the  Commons  look  on  those 
things  with  the  greatest  slight,  and  they  consider  [as  nothing] 
all  the  evidence  that  is  given  by  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  very  cause,  who  derive  their  fortunes  from  the  ruin 
of  the  very  people  of  the  country,  -who  divide  their  spoils, 
as  our  army  has  done,  ending  finally  by  the  judgment  of 
the  English  Council  in  favour  of  these  men.  Why,  these 
soldiers  will  give  him  their  word,  undoubtedly.  These  Resi- 
dents will  give  him  their  word,  undoubtedly.  You  would 
hear  Mr.  Markham,  Mr.  Benn  and  Mr.  Fowke,  if  he  had 
been  called — you  would  hear  them  all,  every  servant  of 
the  Company,  except  some  few,  give  him  the  same  word — 
every  one ;  because  they  have  made  their  fortune,  and  their 
conduct  has  not  been  inquired  into. 

This  unfortunate  Durbejey  Sing,  while  this  country  was 
in  that  situation,  was  actually  a  prisoner  in  Benares,  where 
he  died,  and  Mr.  Hastings  never  gave  him  relief,  but  suffered 
him  to  perish  in  that  prison.  Mr.  Hastings  put  that  man 
into  prison  a  second  time,  and  he  there  died.  And  here  I 
charge  him  with  putting  him  to  death — with  executing  that 
very  thing  which  he  intended.  For  whether  a  man  puts 
another  to  death  by  poison  or  the  dagger,  or  by  putting  him 
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into  a  prison  from  which  it  is  hopeless  he  should  ever  come  3  JUNE  1971. 
forth,  I  say,  that  man  is  guilty  of  his  death ;  and  I  think 
the  poison,  the  axe,  or  whatever  instrument  of  destruction, 
would  be  a  merciful  and  mild  one  in  comparison  of  the 
punishment  Mr.  Hastings  gave  that  man,  who  did  not  ravage 
the  country  like  his  successor.  He  puts  the  predecessor  into 
prison,  and  there  he  rots  and  dies  ;  and,  as  to  the  successor, 
he  is  satisfied  with  a  gentle  dismission.* 

Tiien  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  this  is  all  for  want  of  a  con- 
stitution." Why  did  you  destroy  the  constitution?  But  he 
had  actually  authorised  Mr.  Markham  in  this  letter  to  make 
a  regular,  an  official,  constitution.  Did  Mr.  Markham  make  withhold- 
it  ?  No  ;  though  he  professed  to  do  it,  it  never  was  done ;  cpnstltu-0 
and,  so  far  from  having  a  regular,  able,  efficient,  constitution, tlon- 
you  see  there  was  an  absolute  and  complete  anarchy  in  the 
country;  and,  so  far  from  trusting  to  British  soldiers  for 
defence,  the  moment  they  saw  the  face  of  a  soldier  or  British 
person  in  authority  they  fled  before  him,  and  thought 
leaving  their  houses  abandoned  to  robbery  the  more  eligible 
of  the  two.  Is  this  government?  Is  this  what  they  call 
the  British  dominion  ?  Is  this  what  you  will  sanctify  by 
your  judicial  authority?  And  will  you  do  that  in  defiance  of 
your  legislative  authority?  Are  they  so  impiously  mad  as 
to  suppose  your  Lordships  to  be  corrupted  to  betray,  in  your 
judicial  capacity — the  more  sacred  of  the  two — what  you 
have  ordained  in  your  legislative  character  ? 

My  Lords,  I  arn  [next]  to  tell  you  what  this  man  has  had 
the  insolence  and  audacity  to  state  to  your  Lordships  : — 

"In   fact,"  says  he,   "and  I  can  adduce  many  gentlemen  now  in  False  stafo- 
Londoii  to  confirm  my  assertions,  the  countries  of  Benares  and  Gauze-  mentof  Mr. 
pore  were  never,  within  the  memory  of  Englishmen,  [so  well  protected,  respecting 
so  peaceably  governed,  or  more  industriously  cultivated  than  at]  the  the  condi- 
present  moment." 

Your  Lordships  know  that  this  report  of  Mr.  Hastings 
was  in  the  year  1784.  Your  Lordships  know  that  no  step 
was  taken,  while  Mr.  Hastings  remained,  for  the  regulation 
or  management  of  the  country.  If  there  was,  let  it  be 
shown.  There  was  no  constitution  framed  nor  any  other 
means  taken,  but  appointing  one  Ajit  Sing  in  the  room  of 
Durbejey  Sing,  to  reign  like  him — like  him  to  be  turned 
out ;  the  same  misfortunes  and  miseries  to  be  continued. 
Mr.  Hastings  came  into  this  country.  He  set  off  in  February 

*  The  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  omitted  in  the  revised  copy. 
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following.  Our  proceedings  against  him  commenced  in  the 
session  of  1786;  and  this  Defence  was  given,  I  believe, 
in  the  year  1787.  And  yet,  at  that  time,  when  he  could 
hardly  have  had  an  account  from  India,  he  was  ready  to 
have  the  evidence — and  no  doubt  he  would  have  had  it 
— of  many  gentlemen,  who  would  have  deposed  directly 
contrary  to  [what  he  had  himself  deposed  of]*  the  state 
in  which  he,  so  short  a  time  before,  had  left  it.  Your 
Lordships  cannot  suppose  it  could  have  recovered  in  that 
time.  I  know  you  may  destroy  that  in  a  day  which  will 
take  up  years  to  build.  You  know  a  tyrant  can  ruin  and 
oppress,  but  you  cannot  restore  the  dead  to  life  :  you  cannot 
restore  those  fields  to  cultivation :  you  cannot  make  the 
people  preserve  old  or  dig  new  wells,  as  Mr.  Hastings  has 
told  you.  And  yet  he  dared  say  to  the  Commons,  that  he 
would  produce  persons  to  refute  the  account  we  had  fresh 
from  himself  at  that  time.  But  we  will  undertake  to  show 
the  direct  contrary. 

Report  of  There  is  Mr.  Barlow's  account  of  the  state  of  trade.  I 
ow<  would  shorten  the  thing  to  your  Lordships,  and  only  refer  to 
it.  First,  I  will  only  state  to  you  the  total  falsehood  of  all 
that  has  been  said  ;  that  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  in  his  regu- 
lations of  trade,  was  obliged  to  give  orders  for  the  change  of 
almost  every  one  of  them.  By  Mr.  Barlow's  report,  your 
Lordships  may  see  the  madness  and  folly  of  tyranny  at- 
tempting to  regulate  trade.  It  is  in  the  printed  Minutes, 
page  2830.  There  your  Lordships  will  see  the  complete 
ruin  that  Mr.  Hastings  made  of  trade ;  that,  wherever  he 
pretended  to  redress  it,  he  never  took  care  to  have  any  one 
part  of  his  pretended  matter  of  redress  executed.  And, 
when  you  consider  the  anarchy  in  which  he  states  the 
country  to  be  through  which  he  passed,  you  may  easily  con- 
ceive that  any  pretended  regulations,  without  any  means  of 
enforcing  them,  to  protect  the  trade  must  fall  into  disuse. 

Mr.  Barlow  went,  in  the  years  1786  and  1787,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  country.  He  has  stated  the  effect  of 
all  Mr.  Hastings'  regulations,  which  he  has  dared  to  repre- 
sent here  as  prodigies  of  wisdom.  At  the  very  time  when 
our  Charge  was  brought  to  this  House — it  is  a  remark- 
able period,  and  we  desire  your  Lordships  to  advert  to 
it — at  that  time — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  not  the 

*  Revised  copy. 
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very  same  day  that  we  brought  our  Charge  to  your  bar —  3  JUNE  1794. 
Mr.  Duncan  was  sent  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  that  province.  Now  let  us  see  whether  or  no, 
by  any  regulations  Mr.  Hastings  had  made  or  any  means  he 
had  taken,  that  country  was  [recovering]  or  did  recover  ; 
and  your  Lordships  will  see  how  audaciously  false  [is  his 
representation],  that  all  that  he  had  done  operated  on  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
British  integrity  and  good  government ;  namely,  the  flight 
of  all  the  inhabitants,  that  your  Lordships  have  heard  of. 
And  then  he  can  adduce  gentlemen  now  in  London  to 
confirm  the  assertion,  "  that  the  countries  of  Benares  and 
Gauzepore  were  never,  within  the  memory  of  Englishmen,  so 
well  protected,  etc.,  as  at  the  present  moment"  ! 

Now,  instead  of  a  speech  from  me,  you  shall  hear  what  Evidence  of 
the  country  says  itself,  by  the  report  of  the  last  commis-  r'  T 
sioner  who  was  sent  to  examine  it,  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
whose  testimony  Mr.  Hastings  has  established  out  of  Lord 
Cornwallis'  mouth ;  who,  being  called  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
asked  the  character  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  has  declared 
that  there  is  nothing  he  can  report  of  the  state  of  the 
country  to  which  you  ought  not  to  give  credit.  And  if  he 
wanted  credit,  is  there  not  everything  said  by  Mr.  Hastings 
to  verify  the  state  of  the  country  when  he  was  there  ?  Now 
see  how  profound  and  deep  the  wounds  that  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  power  must  make  in  a  country  where  they  are 
suffered  to  go  on.  Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  it  is  in 
the  year  1788,  four  years  after  that  state,  and  while  he  was 
amusing  us  with  this  account  here : — 

"  Extract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Resident  at  Benares,  under  date  the  His  report 
16th  February,  1 788,  at  the  pergunnah  of  Gurrah  Dehmah,  &c.    [Printed  from  Gurrah 
Minutes,  page  2610]  :—  Dehmah- 

"The  Resident  having  arrived  in  this  pergunnah  of  Gurrah  Dehmah 
from  that  of  Mohammedabad,  is  very  sorry  to  observe  that  it  seems 
about  one  third,  at  least,  uncultivated,  owing  to  the  mismanagement 
of  the  few  last  years.  The  Rajah,  however,  promises  that  it  shall  be  by 
next  year  in  a  complete  state  of  cultivation,  and  Tobarck  Hossaine,  his 
aumeen,  aumil,  or  agent,  professes  his  confidence  of  the  same  happy 
effects ;  saying  that  he  has  already  brought  a  great  proportion  of  the 
land  that  lay  fallow,  when  he  came  into  the  pergunnah  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  into  cultivation,  and  that,  it  being  equally  the  Rajah's 
directions  and  his  own  wish,  he  does  not  doubt  of  being  successful  in 
regard  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  waste  land." 

"  Report  dated  the  18th  of  February^  at  the  pergunnah  of  Bulleah  : —  Report  from 
"  The  resident  having  come  yesterday  into  this  pergunnah  from  that  ^    eal1' 
of  Gurrah  Dehmah,  finds  its  appearance  much  superior  to  that  per- 
gunnah in  point  of  cultivation  ;  yet  it  is  on  the  decline,  so  far  that  its 


474  General  Reply  : 

3  JUNE  1794.  collectable  jumma  will  not  be  so  much  this  year  as  it  was  last ;  notwith- 
standing  aU  the  efforts  of  Reazel  Husn,  the  agent  of  Khulb  Ali  Khan, 
who  has  farmed  this  pergunnah  upon  a  three  years'  lease,  (of  which  the 
present  is  the  last,)  during  which  his,  that  is  the  head  farmer's,  manage- 
ment cannot  be  applauded,  as  the  funds  of  the  pergunnah  are  very 
considerably  declined  in  his  hands.  Indeed  Reazel  Husn  declares  that 
this  year  there  is  little  or  no  khereof,  or  first  harvest,  in  the  pergunnah  ; 
and  that  it  has  been  merely  by  the  greatest  exertions  that  he  has 
prevailed  on  the  ryots  to  cultivate  the  rubby  crop,  which  is  now  on  the 
ground,  and  seems  plentiful." 

Report  from  "  Report,  dated  the  20th  of  February,  at  the  pergunnah  of  Khereed : — 
"  The  Resident  having  this  day  come  into  the  pergunnah  of  Khereed, 
finds  that  part  of  it  laying  between  the  frontiers  of  Bulleah,  the  present 
station,  and  Bansdeah  (which  is  one  of  the  tuppahs  or  subdivisions  of 
Khereed)  exceedingly  waste  and  uncultivated.  The  said  tuppah  is 
sub-farmed  by  Gobind  Ram  from  Kulub  Ali  Bey,  and  Gobind  Ram 
has  again  under-rented  it  to  the  zemindars." 

Reports  "  Report,  dated  the  23d  day  of  February,  at  the  pergunnah  of  Sekun- 

frouj  Secun-  j 

derpoor.        derpoor:— 

"  The  Resident  is  set  out  for  Sekunderpoor,  and  is  sorry  to  observe 
that,  for  about  six  or  seven  coss  that  he  had  further  to  pass  through  the 
pergunnah  of  Khereed,  the  whole  appeared  one  continued  waste  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  pergunnah 
Sekunderpoor,  beginning  about  a  coss  before  he  reached  the  village, 
an  old  fort  of  that  name,  appeared  to  a  little  more  advantage ;  but 
even  here  the  crops  seem  very  scanty  and  the  ground  more  than  half 
fallow." 

"  Extract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Resident  at  Benares,  under  date  the 
26th  February,  at  the  pergunnah  of  Sekunderpoor  : — 

"  The  Resident  now  leaves  Sekunderpoor  to  proceed  to  Nurgurha,  the 
head  cutcherry  of  the  pergunnah.  He  is  sorry  to  observe  that,  during 
the  whole  way  between  these  two  places,  which  are  at  the  distance  of  six 
coss  or  twelve  miles  from  each  other,  not  above  twenty  fields  of  culti- 
vated ground  are  to  be  seen ;  all  the  rest  being,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  except  just  in  the  vicinity  of  Nuggeha,  one  general  waste  of  long 
grass,  with  here  and  there  some  straggling  jungly  trees.  This  falling 
off  in  the  cultivation  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  course  of  but  a  few 
years,  that  is,  since  the  late  Rajah's  expulsion." 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  the  date  of  the  ruin  of  this 
country  is  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing. 

"  Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Resident  at  Benares,  under 
date  the  27th  February,  at  the  pergunnah  Sekunderpoor. 

"  The  Resident  meant  to  have  proceeded  from  this  place  to  Cossim- 
abad,  but,  understanding  that  the  village  of  Ressenda,  the  capital  of  the 
pergunnah  of  Susknesser,  is  situated  at  three  coss  distance,  and  that 
many  rhardarry  collections  are  there  exacted,  the  zemindars  and  ryots 
being,  it  seems,  all  one  body  of  Rajepoots,  who  affect  to  hold  themselves 
in  some  sort  independent  of  the  Rajah's  Government,  paying  only  a 
mohurrery  or  fixed  jumma,  (which  it  may  be  supposed  is  not  overrated,) 
and  managing  their  interior  concerns  as  they  think  fit,  the  Resident 
thought  it  proper,  on  this  report,  to  deviate  a  little  from  his  intended 
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route,  by  proceeding  this  day  to  Ressenda,  where  he  accordingly  arrived  3  Juirs  1794. 

in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  country  near  the  road        

through  Sekunderpoor,  from  Nuggurha  to  Seundah,  appearing  nearly 
equally  waste  with  the  former  part,  as  already  noticed  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  21st  instant. 

"  The  Rajah  is  therefore  desired  to  appoint  a  person  to  bring  those 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  in  like  manner  as  he  has  done  in  Khereed ; 
with  this  difference  or  addition  in  his  instructions,  that  he  subjoins  in 
those  to  the  aband  kar,  or  manager  of  the  re-cultivation  of  Sekunder- 
poor, the  rates  at  which  he  is  authorised  to  grant  pottas  for  the  various 
kinds  of  land ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  him  to  make  these  rates  even 
somewhat  lower  than  he  may  himself  think  strictly  conformable  to 
justice,  reporting  the  particulars  to  the  Resident. 

"  The  Rajah  is  also  desired  to  prepare  and  transmit  a  table  of  similar 
rates  to  the  aband  kar  of  pergunnah  Khereed. 

"  (Signed)        JON.  DUNCAN, 

"Benares,  the  12th  September,  1788.  "Resident." 

There  your  Lordships  find,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hastings 
himself,  and  all  the  testimonies  he  has  called  here,  and  all 
the  other  testimonfes  he  would  have  called — you  find  his 
own  account  of  the  matter  confirmed,  against  his  own  pre- 
tended evidence.  You  find  his  own  account  of  that  matter 
confirmed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  doubted ;  and  the  only 
difference  between  his  account  and  this  is,  that  the  people 
did  not  fly  from  Mr.  Duncan  as  he  approached,  as  they  fled 
from  Mr.  Hastings.  They  had  not  the  terror  of  a  person  Terror  in- 
coming from  the  beneficent  government  exercised  by  Lord  UJ.^^. 
Cornwallis  that  they  had  from  the  cruel  and  abandoned  inss- 
tyranny  exercised  by  Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  they  fled  from 
his  presence  as  a  consuming  pestilence — worse  than  the 
drought,  worse  than  a  famine,  worse  than  any  evil  that  ever 
affected  mankind — that  of  a  cruel,  corrupt  and  arbitrary, 
governor. 

You  have  seen  how  he  wasted  the  country — how  he 
destroyed  it.  You  have  seen  the  date  of  these  measures. 
They  have  happened  within  a  few  years,  namely,  since  the 
expulsion  of  Raja  Cheyt  Sing.  There  is  the  era  of  calamity. 
Then  ask  yourselves,  whether  or  no  you  will  or  can  coun- 
tenance these  acts,  that  led  directly  and  necessarily  to  such 
consequences.  But  mark  what  it  is  to  oppress  a  great  Fatal  effects 
individual  in  power.  Nothing  stands  after  him  :  down  all  sforu 
authorities  go  with  him.  Ruin  and  desolation  come  upon 
the  country.  The  fields  are  uncultivated ;  the  wells  are 
neglected.  The  people  promise,  says  he,  some  time  or  other, 
under  some  other  government,  to  do  something.  They  will 
cultivate  the  lands  when  they  can  get  an  assurance  of  security. 
When  we  have  read  that  account  of  Mr.  Hastings,  when  we 


476  General  Reply  : 

s  JUICE  1794.  see  this  uncultivated  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — 
when  we  see  these  miserable  fields,  this  undone  people — the 
House  of  Commons  would  show  themselves  unworthy  to 
represent,  not  only  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  but  the 
meanest  village  in  it,  if  they  did  not  bring  this  great  criminal 
before  you,  and  call  upon  your  Lordships  to  punish  him. 
These  desolate  fields,  this  undone  people,  these  ruined 
inhabitants,  all  call  aloud  for  British  justice,  and  all  call  for 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  this  devoted  criminal. 

O !  but  we  ought  to  be  tender  of  this  person — extremely 
cautious  of  our  speech  :  we  ought  not  to  let  indignation 
loose.  My  Lords,  we  do  let  indignation  loose.  We  cannot 
bear  this  affliction  of  mankind.  We  cannot  bear  this  deso- 
lation, ruin,  mischief,  anarchy  and  confusion,  altogether; 
and  we  will  not  cease  in  our  energy,  nor  relax  in  our  feel- 
ings, nor  in  the  expressions  those  feelings  dictate.  Nothing 
but  corruption  could  wish  any  man  to  3ee  such  a  scene  as 
this,  and  to  see  it  unmoved.  No ;  we  feel  for  the  works  of 
God  and  man,  and  the  debasement  of  nature  by  this  man. 

But  we  forget  in  this  an  aggravation.  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  for  an  aggravation  of  such  a  case  as  you  have  heard? 
Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  people  to  suffer  more  in  their 
great  families,  in  their  baboos,  or  nobility,  down  to  the 
miserable  cottage  of  the  lowest  husbandman  in  the  country  ? 
Debasement  Yes ;  there  is  a  state  of  degradation  and  ruin  that  is  below 
cvinc°e§eby  c  that.  What  is  it  ?  That  these  miserable  people  should  come 
m^niahfto"  to  your  Lordships'  bar,  and  declare  that  they  have  never  felt 
Mr.  Hast-  one  of  those  grievances  which  they  complain  of ;  that  not 
one  .of  those  petitions  with  which  they  pursued  Mr.  Hastings 
had  a  word  of  truth  in  it ;  that  they  felt  nothing  under  his 
government  but  ease,  tranquillity,  joy  and  happiness;  every 
day  a  festival,  and  every  night  a  rejoicing,  an  illumination. 
And  then  come  the  flowers  of  Oriental  rhetoric,  penned  at 
ease  at  Calcutta  by  the  dirty  munshis,  the  hirelings  that  are 
in  that  place,  who  come  to  make  these  people  put  the  seal 
upon  their  own  ruin,  and  make  themselves  declare  they  are 
satisfied  with  this  man.  Hear  what  he  says  of  the  country. 
Hear  what  Mr.  Duncan  says  of  it.  Hear  what  the  country 
cries  out  itself,  in  crying  out  for  justice  upon  him ;  and 
hear  what  he  has  made  these  people  say  : — 

"  [We  have  heard  that  the  gentlemen  in  England  are  displeased  with 
Mr.  Hastings,  on  suspicion  that  he  oppressed  us,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  took  our  money  by  deceit  and  force],  and  ruined  the  country." 

Then  they  declare  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  God,  by  their 
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several    religions — the    Mohammedans   by   the   kuran, — or  s  JUKE  1794, 
making  [themselves]  or  pretending  to  be — for,  God  knows, 
their  signatures  are  nothing  in  that  case — they  declare  they  are 
bound  by  their  religion  to  represent  facts.  You  would  imagine 
some  facts  to  be  represented.     There  is  no  such  thing : — 

"  He  is  free  "  say  they,  "  from  [the  charge  of  embezzlement  and  fraud, 
and  his  heart  is  void  of  covetousness  and  avidity.  During  the  period  of 
his  government,  no  one  ever  experienced  from  him  other  than  protection 
and  justice,  never  having  felt  hardships  from  him ;  nor  did  the  poor  ever 
know  the  weight  of  an  oppressive  hand  from  him.  Our  characters  and 
reputation  have  been  always  guarded  in  quiet  from  attack  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  prudence  and  foresight,  and  by]  the  terror  of  his  justice." 

Upon  my  word,  my  Lords,  the  paragraphs  are  delightful. 
Observe,  in  this  translation  from  the  Persian  there  is  all  the 
fluency  of  an  English  paragraph  well  preserved.  All  I  can 
say  is,  these  people  of  Benares  feel  their  joy,  comfort  and 
satisfaction,  in  representing  the  falseness  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
representation  against  himself.  [In  spite  of  his  own  testi- 
mony, they  say : — "  He  secured  happiness  and  joy  to  us. 
Here-established  the  foundation  of  justice;  and  we  at  all 
times,  during  his  government,  lived  in  comfort  and  passed 
our  days  in  peace."]* 

The  shame  of  England  and  the  English  Government  is  Audacity  of 
upon  your  Lordships'  records.     Here  you  have,  just  follow-  ings ihitd- 
ing  that  afflicting  report  of  Mr.  Duncan's,  that  account 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  said  the  inhabitants  fled  before 
his  face.     Here  he  gets  these  miserable  people,  and  he  dares 
to  impose  upon  your  eyesight,  upon  your  common  sense, 
upon  the  justice  of  the  country,  upon  the  plain  faculties  of 
mankind,  to  contradict  all  his  own  assertions,  and  to  make 
these  people  come  and  swear  that  they  have  enjoyed  nothing 
but   complete  satisfaction   and  pleasure  during  the   whole 
time  of  his  government. 

My  Lords,  I  have  done  with  this  business,  because  the 
climax  of  degradation  and  distress,  following  the  total  ruin 
and  oppression  of  a  people,  never  could  have  been  completed 
without  this ;  and  I  defy  any  man  to  add  anything  to  it 
other  than  this.  What  country  do  we  live  in  where  such  a 
thing  is  offered  [to  the  public  eye]  ?* 

Here,  my  Lords,  make  a  pause.  You  have  seen,  what 
Benares  was.  You  have  seen  it  in  Chey t  Sing's  time :  you 
have  seen  the  manner  in  which  Cheyt  Sing  left  it.  You  see 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  left  it.  You  have  seen 
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s  JUNE  1794.  the  deep  wounds  that  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  country, 
and  which  could  not  be  healed.  You  have  seen  the  degrading 
insults  he  has  offered  to  the  people,  by  bringing  such  a  testi- 
mony as  this  before  you  after  such  a  fact ;  and  you  will  now 
see  whether  or  no  you  ought  to  fortify  and  support  any  of 
the  wicked  principles  upon  which  he  justifies  all  these 
things. 

My  Lords,  I  am  now  come  to  another  dependent  country, 
in  which  I  am  going  to  illustrate  to  your  Lordships  still 
further  the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  acted ; — 
that  is,  the  country  of  Oude.  The  country  of  Oude  was, 
before  our  acquaintance  with  it,  in  a  happy  and  flourishing 
condition.  It  appears  upon  your  Lordships'  Minutes  to  have 
been  so :  several  of  its  parts  were  so ;  and  the  great  period 
of  its  decline  and  misery  was  from  the  time  of  our  inter- 
meddling with  it.  The  Nawab  of  Oude  was  reduced,  as 
Cheyt  Sing  was,  to  be  a  dependant  on  the  Company  ;  and  to 
be  a  greater  dependant  than  Cheyt  Sing,  because  it  was 
reserved  in  Cheyt  Sing's  agreement  that  we  should  not 
interfere  in  his  government.  We  interfered  in  every  part  of 
the  Nawab's  government.  We  reduced  his  authority  to 
nothing.  We  introduced  a  perfect  scene  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  into  the  country,  where  there  was  no  authority 
but  to  rob  and  to  destroy. 

One  of  the  principal  means  that  Mr.  Hastings  took  in 
that  manner  to  rob  and  to  destroy,  was  by  sending  a  swarm 
of  locusts — a  swarm  of  English — into  the  country,  in  two 
characters,  in  a  civil  character  and  in  a  military  character. 
Those  whom  he  sent  in  a  civil  character  were  under  the 
name  of  residents,  paymasters,  and  various  bodies  of  officers 
who  consumed  the  revenues  of  the  country ;  and  there  were, 
as  your  Lordships  have  in  evidence,  various  pensioners  placed 
upon  the  Nawab  of  Oude.  One  of  the  principal  of  them  we 
have  marked  to  your  Lordships — Sir  Eyre  Coote.  After 
he  had  exhausted  it  in  that  manner,  that  was  but  a  poor 
resource  for  Mr.  Hastings'  avarice  and  that  of  his  dependants. 
The  worst  and  the  most  terrible  scourge  came  after  the  civil 
pensions ;  though  they  amounted  to  an  enormous  sum ;  and 
in  proportion  as  he  pensioned  privately  upon  him  the  de- 
mands and  exactions  of  the  public,  they  grew  till  they  came 
to  be  nearly  double  what  the  actual  produce  of  the  country 
gave.  But,  when  thus  he  was  consigning  the  country  to 
ruin,  and  along  with  it  the  Company's  affairs  to  ruin,  Mr. 
Hastings  goes  up  and  forms  the  treaty,  as  it  is  called,  of 
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Chunar,  with  the  Wazir ;  where  he  proposed  to  relieve  him  3  Jtnra  179*. 
from   some   of  his  English  pensioners, — which  he  did  not 
relieve  him  from.      He  proposed  to  relieve  him  from  the 
English  brigade,- — which  he  did  not  take  off. 

He  sent  a  body  of  military  collectors  into  the  country,  Outrages 
tinder  pretence  of  being  officers  in  the  Nawab's  pay.  To  b/themili- 
them,  as  your  Lordships  have  it  hi  evidence,  was  the  revenue  tors.collec" 
of  the  country  farmed  ;  and  they  imposed  upon  it,  not  a 
settled  rate,  not  a  settled  agreement,  nothing  by  way  of  a 
farm  or  anything  else  ;  they  took  from  it  what  they  pleased. 
We  have  proved  he  endeavoured  to  squeeze  and  extort  this 
revenue  from  the  people  by  confining  them  in  the  open  air 
in  cages,  till  they  could  be  thrown  into  dungeons,  called  mud 
forts.  We  have  proved  he  exacted  by  the  scourge  from 
this  unhappy  people ;  that  he  imprisoned  them  by  hundreds, 
under  the  name  of  hostages  for  others,  until  the  whole 
country  broke  into  rebellion.  We  have  proved  to  your 
Lordships  that  a  Captain  Williams  and  others  came  there 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  suppressing  that  rebellion,  mur- 
dered the  people  who  were  in  prison  in  the  place,  under  the 
cruel,  arbitrary  and  unjust,  exactions  of  Colonel  Hannay ; 
which  I  have  not  strength  at  present  to  dilate  to  your  Lord- 
ships, but  I  hope  I  shall  do.  Your  Lordships  cannot,  I  am 
sure,  calculate  from  your  own  youth  and  strength ;  but  I 
have  done  the  best  I  can,  and  find  myself  incapable,  just  at 
this  moment,  to  go  any  further. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  RT.  HON. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  IN  GENERAL  REPLY  ON  THE 
SEVERAL  CHARGES  ;  5  JUNE,  1794. 

MY  LORDS,  — When  I  had  last  the  honour  of  addressing 
«  CNE1794.  y0ur  Lordships  before  this  House,  my  strength  obliged  me 
to  conclude  where  the  patience  of  a  people  and  the  pros- 
perity of  a  country  concluded  too.  I  was  obliged  to  conclude 
very  nearly  at  that  place  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  left 
desolate  the  large  and  fertile  province  of  Benares.  Your 
Lordships  know — I  am  sure  you  have  already  had  the  map 
of  India  fully  before  you — that  the  country  so  destroyed 
and  so  desolated  was  about  one  fifth  of  the  size  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  geographical  extent — in  population  about  a 
fourth  of  it.  Judge,  then,  upon  that  scale,  the  mischief  that 
was  done. 

My  Lords,  we  now  all  come  to  another  part.  We  march 
from  desolation  to  desolation ;  because  we  follow  the  steps 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  Governor  General  of  Bengal. 

My  Lords,  we  are  going  to  open  to  you  another  matter 
still  more  large.  But  before  we  go  on  it,  I  beseech  your 
Lordships  to  recollect  one  grand  principle,  which  is  to  guide 
you  in  the  whole  of  this  deliberation — that  you  never  will 
Arrogance  judge  that  a  man  is  innoxious  because  he  is  insignificant. 
tyrants!'  You  will  see  that  a  man  bred  in  obscure,  vulgar  and  ignoble, 
occupations,  and  trained  in  sordid,  base  and  mercenary, 
habits,  [is  not  incapable  of  doing]*  mischief,  because  he  is 
little,  and  because  his  vices  are  of  a  mean  kind.  For,  my 
Lords,  we  have  shown  to  you  already,  and  we  shall  de- 
monstrate to  you  much  more  in  future,  that  such  minds, 
placed  in  an  unsuitable  power — mind  and  power  unsuitable 
— can  do  more  mischief  to  a  country,  can  treat  all  people 
with  more  pride,  insolence  and  arrogance,  than  those  who 
have  been  born  under  canopies  of  state  and  who  in  their  in- 
fancy have  been  swaddled  in  purple ;  that  they  can  waste  a 
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country  more  effectually  than  the  proudest  high  and  mighty  5  Jums  1794. 
conquerors,  who  by  the   greatness   of  their  military  talents 
have  first  subdued  and  afterwards  commanded  countries. 

The  Counsel  have  thought  proper  to  entertain  your  Lord- 
ships, and  to  defend  this  prisoner,  by  a  comparison  with  those 
who  have  erected  a  pyramid  of  ninety  thousand  heads. 
Look  back,  my  Lords,  to  Benares :  consider  the  country 
wasted,  the  people  destroyed  by  famine,  and  then  see  whether 
famine  may  not  destroy  as  well  as  the  sword  ;  and  see 
whether  this  man  is  not  as  much  intitled  to  erect  his  pyramid 
of  ninety  thousand  heads,  of  those  who  must  have  died  by  that 
famine,  as  any  of  the  tyrants  of  the  East.  We  follow  him  now 
to  another  theatre :  the  theatre  we  are  going  to  open  is  Oude. 

My  Lords,  Oude,  in  point  of  geographical  extent,  with  the 
additions  made  to  it  by  Suja-ud-Dowla,  is  about  the  size  of 
England.  Suja-ud-Dowla,  who  first  possessed  it,  was  a  prince 
of  a  high,  haughty,  character  ;  ferocious  in  a  high  degree  to-  character 
wards  his  enemies  and  towards  those  who  resisted  his  will,  j)f0Slf!,a'"ud~ 
but  magnificent  in  his  expenses,  yet  economical  with  regard 
to  his  resources ;  living  like  one  of  the  greatest  princes  in 
the  world,  with  such  pomp  and  Asiatic  state  as  is,  perhaps, 
unknown  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
such  an  economist,  that,  from  an  infinitely  small  revenue  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  towards  the  end  of  it  he  was 
enabled  to  make  continual  great,  annual,  savings.  His  people 
he  preserved  in  peace,  tranquillity,  quiet  and  order ;  and 
never  strained  his  revenue  in  such  a  manner  as,  while  he 
filled  his  exchequer,  to  lose  their  affections,  though  he  was 
an  arbitrary  prince.  Such  was  the  character  of  Suja-ud- 
Dowla.  What  is  the  character  the  prisoner  has  thought 
proper  to  give  you  of  him  ? 

It  is  a  most  melancholy  situation  to  look  upon,  [that  of] 
the  great  in  that  country ;  and  I  hope  of  your  Lordships, 
while  your  compassion  makes  you  have  a  sympathy  with  the 
lowest  kind,  that  your  sympathetic  dignity  will  make  you 
consider  in  what  manner  the  princes  of  this  country  are 
treated.     They  not  only  have  been  treated  by  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  with  indignity,  but  his  Counsel  have  slandered  Calumnies 
their  families — have  gone  into  scandalous  history,  that  has  hlsPtoth.8 
no   foundation    whatever — not   to   let   their    ancestors    lie 
quietly  in  their  graves. 

Your  Lordships  see  how  he  attempted  to  slander  the 
ancestors  of  Cheyt  Sing — to  deny  that  they  were  zamin- 
dars.  And  yet  he  must  have  known,  from  printed  books 
taken  from  the  Company's  records,  the  utter  falsity  of  that 
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6  JrNE  1794.  declaration  of  his.  They  are  constantly  so  named.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  Mr.  Verelst's  Appendix,  and  there 
you  will  see  that  that  country  has  always  been  called  the 
zamindary  of  Bulwant  Sing.  You  will  find  he  is  always 
called  the  zamindar  of  it.  It  was  the  known  name,  till  this 
gentleman  thought  proper,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  deny  that  he  was  a  zamindar — [to  assert]  that  he 
was  only  an  amil.  He  slanders  the  pedigree  of  this  man :  and 
yet  he  was  not  ashamed  from  that  man,  of  a  base  degree  as 
he  pretends,  to  take  23,0007. ;  and,  while  he  takes  from  Asoff- 
ud-Dowla  100,0007.,  which  he  would  have  appropriated  to 
j  ne  desires  his  Counsel  to  rake  into  Dow's  History,  a 
book  without  authority — a  book  that  no  man  values  in  any 
degree ;  that  has  got  in  it  that  romantic,  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous, story  which  an  honourable  fellow  Manager  of  mine 
has  observed  upon,  who  is  much  more  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  it,* — that  story  of  spitting  on  the  beard;  the 
mutual  compact  to  poison  one  another ; — that  Arabian  tale, 
fit  to  form  a  ridiculous  tragedy,  which  has  been  mentioned 
to  your  Lordships  for  the  purpose  of  slandering  the  pedigree 
of  this  Wazir  of  Oude — from  whom  he  has  taken  100,0007. — 
and  making  him  vile  in  your  Lordships'  eyes.  My  honour- 
able friend  has  exposed  to  you  the  absurdity  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  he  has  not  shown  you  the  malice  of  it. 

He  has  referred  to  Dow's  History,  who  calls  this  man  "  the 
more  infamous  son  of  an  infamous  Persian  pedlar,"  in  order 
that  your  Lordships  should  consider  him  as  a  person  vilely 
born,  ignominiously  educated,  and  practising  a  mean  trade ; 
that,  when  he  comes  to  treat  him  and  his  family  afterwards 
with  indignity  and  contempt,  some  part  of  the  sympathy  of 
mankind  shall  be  lessened  on  account  of  it.  But  consider 
the  monstrous  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  the  man,  who  was 
not  satisfied  to  oppress  the  offspring  living,  but  would  go 
back  to  tear  their  ancestors  from  their  graves. 

My  Lords,  the  ancestor  of  Suja-ud-Dowla  was  a  great 
prince ;  certainly  a  subordinate  prince,  because  he  was  a 
servant  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who  was  well  called  king  of 
kings,  and  had  persons  of  high  degree  servants  to  him.  He 
was  born  in  Persia, — not  "  the  more  infamous  son  of  an 
infamous  Persian  pedlar."  But  your  Lordships  ought  to 
know  the  state  and  history  of  India,  and  I  dare  say  you  do 
know  that  Persia  has  been  the  nursery  of  all  the  Moham- 
medan nobility  of  India;  that  everything  almost  that  is  not 
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Gentu  in  it  is  of  Persian  origin.  It  is  so  much  so,  that  the  s  JUNE  1794. 
Persian  language  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  the 
language  of  every  office,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  And 
I  am  to  tell  your  Lordships  that  his  is  one  of  the  highest 
families,  by  both  father  and  mother,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
that  country.  This  person,  of  such  dignity  of  birth  both  by 
father  and  by  mother,  was  eminently  and  more  illustriously 
so  by  his  mother,  the  person  who  is  commonly  known  here 
by  the  name  of  Munny  Begum,  the  mother  of  Suja-ud- 
Dowla.  This  family  is  slandered  by  this  man  at  your  bar, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  character  of  those  whom  he  has 
robbed  of  all  their  substance.  They  have  totally  misrepre- 
sented it  in  every  point.  This  History  of  Dow  has  no  autho- 
rity in  the  world  ;  and  your  Lordships  will  judge  how  the 
Dows — how  the  Hastingses  and  that  tribe,  in  what  insolent 
language,  and  with  what  pride  and  indignities,  trample 
upon  the  first  names  and  the  first  characters  in  that  country. 

Now,  supposing  it  perfectly  true  that  he  was  "  the  more  His  rank, 
infamous  son  of  an  infamous  Persian  pedlar,"  he  was  the 
secondary  sovereign  of  that  country.  He  had  a  revenue  of 
3,600,0007.  sterling; — avast  and  immense  revenue,  equal 
perhaps  to  the  clear  revenue  of  England;  I  mean  in  real 
productive  effects.  He  maintained  an  army  of  120,000  men. 
He  had  a  splendid  court,  and  his  country  was  prosperous  and 
happy.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  the 
Nawab  of  Oude ;  and  such  the  situation  of  Oude  under 
Suja-ud-Dowla,  whose  pedigree  they  have  thus  slandered, 
and  which,  I  believe,  your  Lordships  will  think,  though  it 
were  true,  is  nothing  to  the  subject-matter  here  before  us, 
but  only  marks  the  indecency,  the  rancour,  the  malice,  the 
pride  and  tyranny,  which  these  people  exercise  over  the 
great  in  that  country  ; — the  Dows,  I  mean,  and  the  Hast- 
ingses, and  the  people  of  that  class  and  character. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  I  shall 
be  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  proving  to  you  the 
flourishing  state  of  Oude,  because  the  prisoner  admits  it  as 
largely  as  I  state  it ;  and  what  is  more,  the  state  to  which 
it  is  reduced  he  admits  too — but  I  shall  not  let  him  go  off  so 
easily  upon  that.  He  admits,  too,  that  it  was  left  in  a  reduced 
and  ruined  state  during  his  administration.  The  defence  Mr.  Hast- 
that  he  makes  for  it  is,  he  attributes  it  to  a  system.  My  ig 
Lords,  systems  never  make  mankind  happy  or  unhappy,  any  manage- 
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further  than  as  they  give  occasions  for  wicked  men  to  exer-  Oude. 
cise  their  own  abominable  talents,  subservient  to  their  own 
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c  JrirEi794.  more  abominable  dispositions.  "  The  system,"  says  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, "  was  bad ;  but  I  was  not  the  maker  of  the  system." 
There  is  one  rule  he  has  constantly  and  uniformly  applied. 
He  applied  it  to  Benares :  your  Lordships  will  see  he  ap- 
plies it  to  Oude.  He  applies  it  everywhere  : — "  I  came  into 
a  bad  system  :  that  system  was  not  of  my  making,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  act  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  bad  system." 

Now  every  other  man  would  say  this  : — "I  was  in  a  bad 
system.  I  had  every  temptation  to  abuse  my  power :  I  had 
every  temptation  to  peculate :  I  had  every  temptation  to 
oppress  :  I  had  every  means  of  concealing  it  by  the  defects 
of  the  system :  but  I  corrected  that  evil  system  by  the 
goodness  of  my  administration,  by  the  prudence,  the  energy, 
the  virtue  of  my  own  conduct/'  This  is  what  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  say.  What  says  Mr.  Hastings  of  that 
system  ? — Because  your  Lordships  are  never  to  forget  that 
the  question  is  now,  upon  what  principles  Mr.  Hastings  is 
justified.  Says  he,  "  A  bad  system  was  made.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  making  it,  but  I  was  the  involuntary 
instrument  in  being  obliged  to  execute  every  evil  which 
that  system  contained  in  it."  Your  Lordships  are  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  a  principle  for  to-day  and  every  day.  I 
must  certainly  remind  your  Lordships  that  we  are  at  an 
issue  at  law;  that  Mr.  Hastings  avows  a  certain  set  of 
principles  that  he  will  act  upon;  and  your  Lordships  are, 
therefore,  to  judge  whether  you  are  to  justify  his  acts  by 
supposing  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  an  evil  system  to  act 
upon,  or  whether  you  do  not  know  that  he  and  all  governors 
upon  earth  have  a  good  system  to  act  upon.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  this  evil  system  ?  Says  he,  "  This  evil  sys- 
tem rendered  the  Nawab,  from  being  a  powerful  prince,  a 
dependant  upon  the  Company."  When  he  comes  to  explain 
these  evils — he  is  subject  to  extortion,  he  is  subject  to 
oppression,  he  is  in  a  degraded  state. 

In  the  year  1775,  this  powerful,  magnificent,  illustrious, 
prince,  Suja-ud-Dowla,  possessing  this  country  and  governing 
a  contented  and  happy  people — allowing  him  the  portion  of 
tyranny  which  really  he  did  exercise,  with  regard  to  some 
few  individuals  who  resisted  his  power ;  but  he  was  a  wise 
and  beneficent  governor  in  every  other  respect — this  man 
dies,  in  the  midst  of  this  power  and  fortune.  He  leaves 
somewhere  about  fourscore  children.  Your  Lordships  know 
that  the  princes  of  the  East  have  a  great  number  of  wives ; 
but  we  know  that  these  wives  have  been  reputed,  though  of 
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a  secondary,  yet  of  a  very  high  degree,  and  have  been  main-  5  JUNE  1794. 
lained  according  to  the  customs  of  the  East  as  such.  Suja- 
ud-Dowla  had  but  one  lawful  wife :  he  had  but  one  lawful 
child,  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  He  had  about  twenty  males;  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  a  person  whom  you  have  heard  of  very 
often  in  these  proceedings,  called  Saadat  Ali.  Asoff-ud- 
Dowla,  being  the  sole  legitimate  son,  had  all  the  pretensions 
to  succession  that  an  officer  of  the  Mogul  empire  can  have 
under  the  Mogul  government.  Your  Lordships  will  dis- 
tinguish a  zamindar,  who  is  a  perpetual  landholder,  the  here- 
ditary proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  country,  from  a 
subahdar,  who  derives  from  his  master's  will  and  pleasure 
all  his  employments,  who,  instead  of  having  jagirdars  subject 
to  his  supposed  arbitrary  will,  is  himself  a  subject,  and  must 
have  his  sovereign's  patent  for  his  place.  Therefore,  strictly 
and  properly  there  is  no  succession  in  the  office  of  subahdar. 
At  this  time  [the  Company],*  who  alone  could  obtain  for  it 
the  sanads  from  the  Great  Mogul,  from  the  power  that  they 
had  in  India,  thought,  and  thought  rightly,  that  with  an 
officer  who  had  no  hereditary  power  there  was  no  hereditary 
engagement ;  that  therefore  their  treaty  was  not  a  real 
treaty,  but  a  personal  treaty  that  belonged  to  the  person  for 
life  ;  and  that  therefore,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  they  had  a 
right  to  make  a  new  agreement  with  him  ;  which  new  agree-  New  treaty 
ment,  if  made,  was  honourably  made — made  advantageously  company 
to  the  Company  and  advantageously  to  the  person  himself,  ud-rtowizu 
the  son,  for  whom  the  rank  of  subahdar  was  obtained  ;  and 
the  Company  agreed  that  the  subsidy  which  he  should  pay 
for  a  certain  number  of  troops  should  be  fixed  and  settled ; 
which  relieved  the  Company's  finances  and  increased  their 
military  strength.  But,  with  regard  to  anything  in  his 
government,  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  treaty — which 
Mr.  Hastings  calls  that  evil  system — not  one  word  in  the 
treaty  that  authorised  "Warren  Hastings,  or  any  other  person 
whatsoever,  to  interfere  in  the  interior  affairs  of  his  country. 
He  was  Viceroy  of  Oude  :  his  dignity  that  of  Wazir  of  the 
empire.  All  the  power  that  those  offices  gave  him,  derived 
under  the  Mogul  legal  government,  he  possessed.  And  this 
system,  which,  Mr.  Hastings  says,  led  him  to  the  enormities 
of  which  you  shall  hear  by  and  by,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  I  tell  you. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  prisoner  thinks,  that,  when  any  sort  of 
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5  JUNE  179*.  means  could  be  furnished,  under  any  sort  of  pretence,  of 
interfering  in  the  government  of  that  country,  he  has  a  right 
to  ruin  it  at  his  pleasure — to  govern  it  by  his  arbitrary  will. 

His  alleged  Accordingly  he  says,  that  this  Wazir,  by  this  treaty,  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  There  is  nothing  less  true. 
But  there  is  a  distinction ;  for  he  says,  it  was  an  optional 
vassalage,  for,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  our  troops,  he 
was  free ;  if  he  had  not  a  mind  to  do  that  and  found  a 
benefit  in  it,  then  he  was  a  vassal,  Now  here  is  a  person 
who  has  a  subsidiary  body  of  troops  for  you,  for  which  he  is 
to  pay,  and  he  does  by  that  means  become  a  vassal.  1  shall 
not  dispute  whether  a  vassal  is  optional,  or  by  force,  or  in  what 
way  Mr.  Hastings  considered  him  as  a  vassal  of  the  Com- 
pany. Be  it  so.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  your  Lordships 
should  truly  know  the  state  of  that  country ;  that  you  should 
know  the  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  stood ;  that  you 
should  know  the  fairy  land  in  which  you  are  to  act,  which  is 
perpetual  masquerade,  where  no  one  thing  appears  to  you  as 
it  is,  where  the  person  who  seems  to  have  the  authority  is  a 
slave,  where  the  person  who  seems  to  be  the  slave  has  the 
authority,  where  no  one  thing  appears  in  its  true  and  natural 
shape ;  and  therefore  in  that  ambiguous  government  every- 
thing favours  fraud,  everything  favours  peculation,  every- 
thing favours  violence,  everything  favours  concealment 
Therefore  you  will  permit  me  to  show  to  you  what  were 
Mr.  Hastings'  principles,  according  to  the  evidence  before 
you;  what  the  state  of  the  country  was,  according  to  his 
conceptions  of  it ;  that  you  may  see  how  he  acted  upon 
them  :  — 
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"  My  Lords,  the  means  by  which  our  Government  acquires  this  in- 
fluence," says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  and  its  right  to  exercise  it,  will  require  a 
previous  explanation."  —  It  is  in  pages  760  and  761  of  the  printed 
Minutes. — "With  his  death"  —  talking  of  Suja-ud-Dowla  —  "a  new 
political  system  commenced,  and  Mr.  Bristow  was  constituted  the  in- 
strument of  its  formation  and  the  trustee  for  the  management  of  it.  The 
Nabob  Azoph-ul-Dowlah  was  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  his  inheritance ; 
I  mean  the  province  of  Benares,  attached  by  a  very  feeble  and  precarious 
tenure  to  our  dominions,  the  army  fixed  to  a  permanent  station  in  a  remote 
line  of  his  frontier,  with  an  augmented  and  perpetual  subsidy.  A  new 
army,  amphibiously  composed  of  troops  in  his  service  and  pay,  commanded 
by  English  officers  of  our  own  nomination,  for  the  defence  of  his  new 
conquests,  and  his  own  natural  troops  annihilated  or  alienated  by  the 
insufficiency  of  his  revenue  for  all  his  disbursements,  and  the  prior  claims 
of  those  which  our  authority  or  influence  commanded.  In  a  word,  he 
became  a  vassal  of  the  Government,  but  he  still  possessed  an  ostensible 
sovereignty.  His  titular  rank  of  Vizier  of  the  empire  rendered  him  a 
conspicuous  object  of  view  to  all  the  states  and  chiefs  of  India ;  and  on 
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the  moderation  and  justice  with  which  the  British  Government  in  Bengal  5  JUJTE  1794. 

exercised  its  influence  over  him,  many  points  essential  to  its  political       

strength  and  to  the  honour  of  the  British  name  depended." 

Your  Lordships  see  that  those  systems  which  are  supposed 
to  have  reduced  him  to  vassalage  made  not,  as  we  shall  con- 
tend, a  violent  exercise  of  our  power  proper  ;  but,  possessing 
that  high  nominal  dignity  and  being  in  that  state  of  vassalage, 
as  Mr.  Hastings  thought  proper  to  speak  of  it,  though  there 
is  no  vassalage  in  the  treaty — being  in  that  situation  of 
honour,  credit  and  character,  possessing  a  country  as  large 
as  England,  with  such  an  immense  revenue  and  flourishing 
trade,  certainly,  our  honour  depended  upon  the  use  we  made 
of  that  power ;  and  therefore  we  press  that  this  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  was  such  as  dishonoured  this  nation,  because 
he  states — in  which  he  is  perfectly  right — that  the  great 
degree  of  power  that  we  had  obtained,  contrary  to  reason  and 
right,  could  only  be  justified  in  any  degree  by  a  lenient, 
proper,  wise  and  virtuous,  use  of  it. 

He  proceeds  : — 

"  This  is  not  a  place,  nor  have  I  room  in  it,  to  prove  what  I  shall  here 
content  myself  with  affirming,  that,  by  a  sacred  and  undeviating  observ- 
ance of  every  principle  of  public  faith,  the  British  dominion  might  have 
by  this  time  acquired  the  means  of  its  extension,  through  a  virtual  sub- 
mission to  its  authority,  to  every  region  of  Hindostan  and  Deccan.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  should  advise  such  a  design  were  it  practicable,  which  at 
this  time  it  certainly  is  not ;  and  I  very  much  fear  that  the  limited  form- 
ation of  such  equal  alliances  as  might  be  useful  to  our  present  condition, 
and  conduce  to  its  improvement,  is  become  liable  to  almost  insupportable 
difficulties.  Every  power  in  India  must  wish  for  the  support  of  ours,  General 
but  they  all  dread  the  connection.  dread  of  Bri- 

"  The  subjection  of  Bengal  and  the  deprivation  of  the  family  of  Jaffier 
Ali  Khan,  though  an  effect  of  inevitable  necessity,  the  present  usurpation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Nabab  Wallar  Jau  in  the  Carnatic,  and  the  licentious 
violations  of  the  treaty  existing  between  the  Company  and  the  Nabob 
Nizam  ul-Dowlah,  though  checked  by  the  remedial  interposition  of  this 
Government,  stand  as  terrible  precedents  against  us.  The  effects  of  our 
connection  with  the  Nabob  Azoph-ul-Dowlah  has  a  rapid  tendency 
to  the  same  consequences,  and  it  has  been  my  invariable  study  to 
prevent  it." 

Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  the  Counsel  at  the 
bar  have  said,  that  they  undertook  the  defence  of  Warren 
Hastings,  not  in  order  to  defend  him,  but  to  rescue  the 
British  character  from  the  imputations  that  have  been  laid 
upon  it  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  have  slandered  their  country ;  that 
they  have  misrepresented  its  character ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  servants  of  the  Company  sustained  and  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  the  British  character,  kept  its  public 
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6  JUKE  1794.  faith  inviolate,  preserved  the  people  from  oppression,  recon- 
ciled every  government  to  it  in  India,  and  made  every  person 
under  it  prosperous  and  happy. 

My  Lords,  you  see  what  the  man  himself  says — that  this 
man,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  his  own  innocence  and  the 
innocence  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Company,  to  clear  them 
from  the  calumny  thrown  on  the  English  nation,  has  declared 
that,  by  preserving  good  faith,  you  might  have  conquered  all 
India — the  most  glorious  conquest  that  ever  was  made  in  the 
world ;  that  all  the  people  want  our  assistance,  but  dread 
our  connexion.  Why  ?  Because  our  whole  conduct  has  been 
one  perpetual  tissue  of  perfidy  and  breach  of  faith",  with  every 
person  who  has  been  in  alliance  with  us,  in  any  mode  what- 
ever. Here  is  the  man  himself  who  says  it !  Can  we  bear 
at  this  day  that  this  man  should  hold  himself  out  as  the 
assertor  of  the  honour  of  the  British  nation  against  us,  who 
charge  this  to  have  happened  to  our  dishonour  by  him, 
through  him,  and  during  his  government :  which  it  did,  as 
we  shall  prove  to  you  ?  Therefore  we  have  established  as  a 
foundation,  by  his  own  account  of  it,  that  the  British  domi- 
nion in  India  might  have  extended  itself  and  conquered  by 
the  opinion  of  its  good  faith,  its  honour  and  integrity ;  and,  if 
we  have  caused  whole  nations  to  ally  and  league  against  us, 
he  himself  has  told  us  the  reason  why.  He  values  himself 
upon  the  resistance  he  made  to  such  a  combination.  Here 
is  the  situation  of  the  country  :  it  came  under  us  in  the  year 
1775. 

"  Your  Lordships  must  remark,"  says  he,  "  that  system  is 
not  mine :  it  was  made  by  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
Monson  and  Mr.  Francis."  So  it  was,  my  Lords.  It  is  a 

Mr."Francis.  thing  that  does  them  very  great  honour,  and  I  believe  ever 
will  do  them  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  nation,  that 
they  took  an  opportunity,  without  the  violation  of  faith, 
without  the  breach  of  any  one  treaty  and  without  injury  to 
any  person,  to  do  great  and  eminent  services  to  the  Company. 
But  Mr.  Hastings  disclaims  it.  No  one  charges  him  with  it. 
What  we  charge  him  with  is  this : — that  he,  finding  this 
man,  I  suppose,  likely  to  be  in  debt,  turns  him  into  a  vassal. 
You  observe  that,  "when  any  failure  is  made  in  payment,  the 
man  becomes  a  vassal.  You  remember  how  Durbejey  Sing, 
the  moment  he  fell  into  a  failure  of  revenue,  became  a  vassal, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  without  any  inquiry  into  his 
conduct.  This  man  becomes  a  vassal — a  prisoner  ;  he  loses 
all  his  rights.  Why?  "  Because,"  says  he,  "  there  was  a 
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sum  of  money  more  than  he  was  able  to  pay  exacted  from  6  JUKB  1794. 
him."  We  contend  and  can  prove  that  his  revenue  was 
3,600,OOOZ.  at  the  day  of  his  [father  s]  death  ;  and  if  the 
revenue  fell  off  afterwards,  there  was  abundant  reason  [to 
believe  that  he  possessed]*  abundant  means  to  preserve  it, 
and  to  pay  the  Company  up  every  farthing.  But  you  will 
find  by  Mr.  Hastings'  practice  it  is  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  "  I  was  not  the  author  of  that  system/' 
The  authors  of  it  are  the  persons  whom  he  has  thought 
proper  to  slander  before  you,  but  whom  this  country  will 
ever  respect,  honour  and  revere,  both  the  living  and  the  Their  high 
dead,  the  dead  for  the  living  and  the  living  for  the  dead,  and  character- 
altogether,  for  a  conduct  so  honourable  and  glorious  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  whose  names  stand  unspotted,  without  the 
least  imputation  of  oppression,  breach  of  faith,  perjury, 
bribery,  or  any  fraud  whatever,  in  their  conduct.  I  know 
there  was  a  faction  against  them,  for  that  reason.  Be  corrupt, 
you  have  friends  :  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  you  open 
a  thousand  venal  mouths  against  you.  Therefore  they  are 
content  with  that  opprobrium;  and  I  am  content,  in  the 
name  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  glory,  in  the  name  of 
the  Commons,  in  having  appointed  some  good  servants  at 
least  to  India. 

"  This  system  was  not,"  says  he,  "  of  my  making."     Then 
you  would  imagine  that  the  persons  who  made  this  abomi- 
nable system  had  made  some  tyrannous  use  of  it     What 
tyrannous  use  had  they  made  of  it  ?     During  the  time  of  scheme  for 
their  majority  there  was  an  arrear  [due  from  the  Nawab]  ;*  ^va1)'she 
—  how  the  arrear  came  we  shall  consider  hereafter  ;  —  but  he  arrears. 
proposed  to  pay  it  by  taxing  the  jagirs  of  his  family,  and  to 
take  some  money  from  the  Begum.     This  was  Mr.  Bristow's 
scheme,  at  that  time  Resident  for  the  Company  in  Oude,  and 
a  scheme  to  which  Asoff-ud-Dowla  and  his  advisers  lent  a 
willing  ear.     What  does  Mr.  Hastings  say  to  that  ?     That  it 
was  a  violent  assumption.     He  did  not,  you  see,  then,  allow 
that  having  a  bad  system  justified  any  persons  whatever  in 
an  abuse  of  it.     He  contended  that  it  was  a  violent  attack 
upon  them  ;  that  it  had  no  grounds  or  foundation  under 
heaven  ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  right  and 
justice.    Yet  afterwards,  when,  by  his  consent  and  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  Council,  this  business  was  compromised  His  eompro- 
between  the  son  and  the  mother,  and  their  relations  ;  and 
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family. 
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6  JOTTE  1794  when  that  sum  was  taken,  which  was  very  great,  and  useful 
to   the  Company  at   that  period  of   time,  but  which  was 
[raised]  by  a  family  compact  and  arrangement  among  them- 
selves sanctioned  by  the  Company,  Mr.  Hastings  himself  con- 
senting ; — they  were  bound  by  the  sanction  that  that  should 
be  the  last  of  the  demands,  that  it  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
violent  demand,  but  as  a  friendly  and  amicable  gift  and 
donation ;  they  never  allowing  nor  the  Nawab  contending 
that  he  had  any  right  to  it  at  all ; — at  that  time,  Mr.  Hastings' 
opinion  was  that  the  badness  of  the  system  did  not  justify 
any  violence.     In  consequence  of  it  he  opposed  this ;  and, 
when  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  as  a  family  and 
Guarantee    amicable  compact,  he  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  propose  and 
Mr.PHasl-by  sanction  a  regular  treaty  between  the  parties,  that  all  claims 
ings-  on  one  side  and  all  kind  of  uneasiness  on  the  other  should 

cease  for  ever,  under  the  guardianship  of  British  faith. 

Your  Lordships  remember  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  here 
conceded  that  British  faith  is  the  support  of  the  British 
empire ;  that,  if  the  British  empire  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is 
to  be  maintained  by  faith ;  that,  if  the  British  empire  is  to 
be  propagated,  it  is  to  be  propagated  by  public  faith ;  that, 
if  the  British  empire  falls,  it  will  be  through  perfidy  and 
violence.  These  are  the  principles  which  he  chooses  to 
assume  when  he  chooses  to  reproach  other  people.  [But 
when  he  has  to  defend  his  own  perfidy],*  your  Lordships 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  to  the  Defence  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Benares  Charge,  [to  see  that]  he 
denies,  or  at  least  questions,  the  validity  of  any  treaty  that 
can  be  made  at  present  with  India.  Your  Lordships  will 
find,  Mr.  Hastings  considers  all  treaties  as  being  weakened 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  natural  doubt  concerning  their 
validity  and  their  binding  and  conclusive  force,  in  such  a 
state  of  things  as  exists  in  India. 

irelpons£ral  Whatever  was  done  during  that  period  of  time  by  the 
biiity.  majority,  Mr.  Hastings  considers  himself  as  having  nothing 
to  do  with  ; — a  principle  which,  as  to  other  principles,  I  shall 
say  something  to  by  and  by.  Colonel  Monson  died.  Soon 
after,  General  Clavering  died ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  did,  in  two 
years  after  [the  period  of  the  compact],  which  was  at  or  about 
the  year  1776,  obtain  a  majority  in  the  Council,  and  was  then, 
as  he  calls  it,  restored  to  his  authority;  so  that  any  evil  that 
could  be  done  by  evil  men  under  that  evil  system  could  have 
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lasted  indeed  but  for  a  very  short  time.  From  that  moment  5  JUITE  1794. 
forwards  Mr.  Hastings  becomes  responsible.  In  my  opinion, 
he  became  responsible  for  every  act  done  in  the  Council, 
while  he  was  there,  which  he  did  not  resist ;  he  became 
responsible  for  every  engagement  which  he  did  not  oppose. 
For  your  Lordships  will  not  suffer  this  miserable  jargon  that 
you  have  heard,  shameful  to  office,  shameful  to  authority,  that 
a  man,  when  he  happens  not  to  find  himself  in  a  majority 
upon  any  measure,  may  think  himself  excused  for  the  total 
neglect  of  his  duty ;  that  he  is  not  bound  to  propose  anything 
that  is  proper  to  propose,  or  to  resist  anything  that  is  proper 
to  resist ;  [that  as  to]  what  is  done  by  those  who  happen  to 
compose  the  majority  upon  the  several  questions,  though  at 
the  time  he  neither  resists  them  nor  proposes  anything  on 
the  contrary,  he  may  say,  "My  authority  is  annihilated." 
What  does  he  assume  by  that  ?  That  he  can  never  act  in  a 
commission ;  that,  unless  a  man  has  the  supreme  power,  he  is 
not  responsible  for  anything  he  does.  This  is  another  prin- 
ciple of  his  which  your  Lordships  will  look  at,  and  see 
constantly  asserted  and  constantly  referred  to.  Now  I  do 
contend  that,  if  there  was  any  one  thing  that  was  to  be  done 
to  resist  oppression,  he  was  bound  to  do  that  thing,  though 
the  day  before  he  had  not  the  majority ;  and  that  he  was 
bound  afterwards  to  propose  any  one  thing  that  he  thought 
could  be  a  benefit.  And  therefore  that  proud,  rebellious,  pro- 
position against  the  law,  that  one  individual  in  the  Council, 
may  say,  in  effect,  he  is  responsible  for  nothing  because  he 
is  not  the  whole  Council,  I  say,  that  principle  calls  for  your 
Lordships'  strongest  reprobation. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you  that  the  treaty  was  His  com. 
made — and  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  advert  to  dates — in  SaFori°tyam 
the  year  1775.  Mr.  Hastings  comes  to  the  majority  m  the  Council- 
about  something  more  than  a  year  afterwards;  therefore, 
supposing  the  acts  of  the  majority  of  the  Council  ever  so 
wicked,  bad  and  iniquitous — and  whose  wicked  acts  he  no- 
where charges — it  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Mr.  Hastings, 
from  the  year  1776  to  1784,  had  the  whole  government  of 
Oude  in  him,  as  having  the  majority  in  the  Council.  My 
Lords,  that  is  no  offence — that  a  Governor  General,  or  any- 
body else,  has  the  majority  in  the  Council.  Having  the 
government  in  them  is  no  offence.  It  is  no  offence,  if  you 
please,  that  this  man  was  virtually  a  vassal  to  the  Company, 
as  he  contends  he  was.  But  it  is  not  what  a  Governor 
General  may  do,  but  what  Warren  Hastings  may  do  ;  for  he 
who  has  a  majority  in  Council,  and  records  his  acts  in 
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6  JtrKEi794.  Council,  and  does  them  so  as  to  give  a  brother  councillor  his 
vote  in  the  business,  that  man  justifies  the  acts.  They  are 
legal:  I  mean  the  mode  ig  legal.  What  the  Governor 
General  proposes  he  executes ;  and,  if  the  Council  have  their 
objection  to  it,  supposing  him  to  be  a  despotic  monarch,  he 
may  alter  his  opinion,  but  he  ought  to  leave  them  theirs. 

Now  what  we  are  going  to  prove  is,  that  Mr.  Hastings, 
finding,  as  he  states,  the  Nawab  made  by  treaty,  in  1775, 
eventually,  an  optional  vassal  to  the  Company,  thinks  proper 
to  make  him  a  vassal  to  himself,  and,  for  his  own  private 
purposes — your  Lordships  will  see  what  corrupt  and  violent 
purposes  they  were — to  annihilate  the  Council,  to  take 

His  sup-      wholly  from   them  their  power.     And  I   am  to   tell  your 

pressionof     T        ,  %  .  /.  ,  .   ,  -..-.  .••  * ,    . 

the  Persian  .Lordships  a  tact,  which  appears  upon  your  Minutes :  that  is, 
ence?sp°nd"  that  he  annihilated  the  Persian  correspondence,  which  was 
the  whole  correspondence  of  Oude  ;  that  it  was  secreted  and 
kept  from  the  Council.  It  was  never  communicated  to  the 
Persian  translator  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who 
had  a  salary  for  executing  that  office.  It  was  secreted,  and 
kept  in  the  private  cabinet  of  Mr.  Hastings.  From  the 
period  of  1781  to  1785  no  part  of  it  was  communicated  to 
the  Council.  There  is  nothing  will  speak  for  this  man  like 
himself:  there  is  nothing  will  speak  for  his  conduct  like  the 
records. 

"  Fort  William,  the  19th  of  February,  1785. 

"  At  a  Council ;  present,  the  Honourable  John  Macpherson,  Esq., 
Governor  General,  President,  and  John  Stables,  Esq. 

"  The  Persian  translator,  attending  in  obedience  to  the  Board's 
orders,  reports,  that  since  the  end  of  the  year  1781  there  have  been  no 
books  of  correspondence  kept  in  his  office ;  because,  from  that  time  until 
the  late  Governor  General's  departure,  he  was  employed  but  once  by  the 
Governor  General  to  manage  the  correspondence,  during  a  short  visit 
which  Major  Davy,  the  military  Persian  interpreter,  paid  by  the 
Governor's  order  to  Lucknow ;  that,  during  that  whole  period  of  three 
years,  he  remained  entirely  ignorant  of  the  correspondence,  as  he  was 
applied  to  on  no  occasion,  except  for  a  few  papers  sometimes  sent  to 
him  by  the  secretaries,  which  he  always  returned  to  them  as  soon  as 
translated. 

"  The  Persian  translator  has  received  from  Mr.  Scott,  since  the  late 
Governor  General's  departure,  a  trunk  containing  English  drafts  and 
translations,  and  the  Persian  originals,  of  letters  and  papers,  with  three 
books  in  the  Persian  language,  containing  copies  of  letters  written 
between  August  1782  and  January  1/85;  and  if  the  Board  should  please 
to  order  the  secretaries  of  the  General  Department  to  furnish  him  with 
copies  of  all  translations  and  drafts  recorded  in  their  consultations, 
between  the  1st  of  January,  1782,  and  the  31st  day  of  January,  1785,  he 
thinks  that  he  should  be  able,  with  what  he  has  found  in  Captain  Scott's 
trunk,  to  make  up  the  correspondence  for  that  period. 

(Signed)  "  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE, 

"  Persian  Translator." 
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Hear,  my  Lords,  what  becomes  of  the  records  of  the  5  Jims  179*. 
Company,  which  were  to  be  the  vouchers  for  every  public 
act — which  were  to  show  whether  public  faith  was  kept  or  no. 
You  see  them  all  sunk — where  ?  In  Mr.  Scott's  trunk  ! 
this  trunk,  into  which  they  put  what  they  please,  take  out 
what  they  please,  suppress  what  they  please,  or  thrust  in 
whatever  will  answer  their  purpose.  The  records  of  the 
Governor  General  and  Council  of  Bengal  are  kept  in  Captain 
John  Scott's  trunk — I  beg  his  pardon — Captain  Jonathan 
Scott's  trunk ;  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  real  and  true 
channel  of  intelligence  between  the  Company  and  the 
country  powers.  It  is  indifferent  to  us  whether  John  or 
Jonathan  Scott ;  all  we  know  of  it  is  they  were  completely 
hid  from  the  Council,  and  when  the  Council,  for  the  first 
time  daring  to  think  for  themselves,  call  upon  the  Persian 
translator,  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  It  is  given  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  nominated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  Major 
Davy.  What  do  the  Company  know  of  him?  Why,  he 
was  Mr.  Hastings'  private  secretary.  In  this  manner 
the  Council  have  been  annihilated  during  all  these  trans- 
actions, and  have  got  nothing  but  what  Mr.  Hastings  and 
his  trunk  keeper  thought  proper  to  give  them  after  the 
transactions ;  and  that  is  a  miserable,  imperfect,  garbled, 
correspondence,  upon  the  very  face  of  it.  But,  if  it  were  Practical 
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a  true  and  proper  correspondence,  what  we  charge  is,  its  not  of  the  power 
being  delivered  to  the  Council  at  the"time.  Mr.  Hastings  kept  cu*he  °oun" 
the  whole  government  of  Oude  in  his  own  hands,  so  that  the 
Council,  quoad  Oude,  and  quoad  the  power  of  judging  of 
anything  Mr.  Hastings'  had  done  in  Oude,  [was  annihilated] ; 
the  power  of  checking,  controlling,  advising,  or  remon- 
strating against  it,  is  gone.  Therefore  we  charge  it  as  an  act 
of  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
he  never  gave  to  the  parties  present  any  means  of  judging 
of  affairs  ;  which  were  never  for  the  most  part  brought  before 
them  at  all,  except  afterwards,  when  he  had  done  some  very 
strong  thing,  and  wanted  them  to  be  his  justification. 

Your  Lordships  see  that  this  is  the  system  ;  a  system  of  Secrecy  ob- 
concealment,  a  system  of  turning  the  vassals  of  the  Company  Mr! Has?- 
into   his   vassals,   to   make   them   contributory   not   to  the  dealings118 
Company  but  to  him.     He  has  avowed  it  in  Benares.     HewithOude- 
has   avowed   it    in   Oude.     It   was    his   constant   practice. 
Your  Lordships  see,  in  Oude,  he  kept  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Markham  for  years,  and  did  [alone]  all  the  material  acts 
the  Council  had  to  do.     He  authorised  Mr.  Markham,  and 
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B  Jtrirs  1794.  delegated  a  power  he  had  not  to  delegate  ;  and  you  will  see 
he  has  done  the  same  in  every  part  of  India.  Therefore 
here  we  charge  him  with  strong  presumption  of  acting  and 
meaning  to  act  mischievously  in  the  country  by  concealment. 
Next,  we  charge  the  concealing  and  withdrawing  this  cor- 
respondence as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  Directors,  the  practice  of  office,  and  the  very  nature 
and  existence  of  his  Council.  We  charge  that  as  a  sub- 
stantive crime  ;  and  we  say  that  it  was  the  forerunner  of 
another  crime,  which  we  afterwards  charge,  of  oppressing, 
desolating  and  ruining,  that  miserable  country. 

Mr.  Hastings  having  thus  rendered  the  Council  blind  and 
ignorant,    consequently  fit  for  subserviency,  what  does  he 

illegality  of  next  do  ?     I  am  speaking  not  with  regard  to  time,  but  with 

his  conduct  ,  -i  r     i  T  TTJT          •          i         r> 

intheap-  regard  to  the  order  or  the  proceedings.  He  liies  in  the  lace 
of  aVesi-  of  the  Company,  on  the  same  principle  which  I  mentioned 
yesterday : — "  I  removed  Mr.  Fowke  from  Benares  on 
political  grounds,"  says  he,  "  against  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  Directors,  because  I  thought  it  necessary  that  the 
Resident  should  be  a  man  of  my  own  nomination  and  con- 
fidence." And  therefore  he  proceeds  on  the  same  principle. 
Mr.  Bristow  had  been  nominated  to  the  office  by  the  court 
of  Directors.  Mr.  Hastings  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
ordered  to  obey  the  court  of  Directors.  He  positively 
refuses  to  receive  Mr.  Bristow,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  he  was  nominated  by  the  court  of  Directors.  He 
defies  the  court  of  Directors,  and  declares  that  they  shall 
not  govern  that  province,  but  that  he  shall  govern  it  by  a 
Resident  of  his  own.  This  is  followed  by  a  system,  first 
annihilating  his  Council,  formed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
and  by  order  of  the  court  of  Directors ;  defying,  in  the 
second  place,  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  who  had 
the  undoubted  and  unbounded  nomination  of  all  their  own 
servants,  who  ordered  him  under  the  severest  threats  to 
nominate  Mr.  Bristow  to  that  office.  He  would  not  nominate 
Mr.  Bristow  to  that  office ;  and,  even  when  he  was  forced 
against  his  will  for  a  while  to  permit  him  to  be  there,  he  sent 
Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson  there,  who  annihilated  Mr. 
Bristow  so  completely  that  no  one  public  act  passed  through 
him.  I  am  now  only  upon  the  point  of  his  defying  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Directors. 

What  does  he  do  after  he  had  had  this  conflict  with  them 
upon  that  business  ?  When  he  had  entirely  annihilated 
their  authority,  he  resolved  that  the  native  powers  should 
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know  that  they  were  not  to  look  to  the  court  of  Directors,  s  JUSTE  1791. 

but  to  look  to  his  arbitrary  will  ;    and   therefore,   to   the 

astonishment  of  the  world,  after  he  had  resisted  Mr.  Bristow  i 

he  resisted  them,   for   no   other   reason  under  heaven  butr"y« 

because  they  would  choose  to  have  him  there.     He  not  only 

did  this,  but  he  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  Parliament 

of  Great  Britain,  he   exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  laws 

of  Great  Britain,  the  nakedness  of  the  authority  of  the  court 

of  Directors,  to  the  country  powers,  in  a  letter,  which  is  in 

page  795  of  the  printed  Minutes  ;  by  which  the  secret  of 

his  government  is  told  to  the  country  people,  that,  if  he 

destroys  them,  if  he  vexes  them  in  any  degree  whatever, 

great  or  small,  they  are  to  look  nowhere  for  relief,  not  to 

the    Council,   not   to   the   court   of  Directors,   not   to  the 

sovereign  authority  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  him  and  him 

only. 

First,  we  will  read  to  you  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
dismissed  him  upon  former  occasions  —  it  is  in  page  508  of 
the  printed  Minutes  —  that  your  Lordships  may  see  your- 
selves the  audacious  defiance  that  this  man  gives  to  the 
laws  of  the  country.  Before  we  show  you  the  horrible  and 
fatal  effects  of  [this,  his  defiance,]*  we  wish  to  impress 
continually  that  this  man  is  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  ;  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  annihilate  the  laws 
of  this  country  and  the  authority  of  his  masters.  We  insist 
upon  it  that  every  man  under  the  authority  of  this  country 
is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  this  country.  This  is  the  First  re- 
first  removal  of  Mr.  Bristow,  in  order  to  defy  the  court  of  Bristow. 
Directors,  so  early  as  the  year  1776  :  — 

"  Resolved,  that  Mr.  John  Bristow  be  recalled  to  the  Presidency  from 
the  court  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Middleton  be 
restored  to  the  appointment  of  Resident  at  that  court,  subject  to  the 
orders  and  authority  of  the  Governor  General  and  Council,  conformably 
to  the  motion  of  the  Governor  General." 

These  are  the  orders  of  the  Directors  for  his  reinstatement.  His  rein 


On  the  4th  of  July,  1777;  beginning  page  693  of  the  book  byorder 
before    quoted  —  page    508    upon  your   Lordships'    printed  tors?6  X 
Minutes  :  — 

"  Upon  the  most  careful  perusal  of  your  proceedings  upon  the  2d  of 
December,  17/6,  relative  to  the  recall  of  Mr.  Bristow  from  the  court  of 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Middleton  to 
that  station,  we  must  declare  our  strongest  disapprobation  of  the  whole 
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496  General  Reply  : 

6  JTTITB  1794.  of  the  transaction.    We  observe  that  the  Governor  General's  motion  for 
~"~~        the  recall  of  Mr.  Bristow  includes  that  for  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Middleton  ;  but  as  neither  of  those  measures  appear  to  us  necessary,  or 
even  justifiable,  they  cannot  receive  our  approbation. 

"  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bristow,  we  find  no  shadow  of  charge  against 
him.  It  appears  that  he  has  executed  his  trust  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
even  of  those  members  of  the  Council  who  did  not  concur  in  his  appoint- 
ment. You  have  unanimously  recommended  him  to  our  notice  :  atten- 
tion to  your  recommendation  has  induced  us  to  afford  him  marks  of  our 
favour,  and  to  re-annex  the  emoluments  affixed  by  you  to  his  appoint- 
ment, which  had  been  discontinued  by  our  order ;  and,  as  we  must  be  of 
opinion  that  a  person  of  acknowledged  abilities,  whose  conduct  has  thus 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  his  superiors,  ought  not  to  be  degraded  without 
just  cause,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  interpose  in  his  behalf;  and  therefore 
direct  that  Mr.  Bristow  do  forthwith  return  to  his  station  as  Resident  at 
Oude,  from  which  he  has  been  so  improperly  removed." 

[This  is  followed  by  an  extract  from  the  consultation  of 
the  2d  of  October.] 

"Mr.  Francis  moves  that  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th  paragraphs  of 
the  Company's  general  letter  of  the  18th  of  July,  1777,  and  the  149th 
paragraph  of  the  general  letter  of  the  23d  December,  1778,  be  now  read. 

"  Read  the  above  mentioned  paragraphs  of  the  Company's  general 
letters  of  the  18th  of  July,  1777,  and  the  23d  of  December,  1778  :— 

"  Mr.  Francis  moves,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  Company's  orders, 
Mr.  Bristow  be  forthwith  appointed  and  directed  to  return  to  his  station 
of  Resident  at  Oude,  and  that  Mr.  Purling  be  ordered  to  deliver  over  the 
charge  of  the  office  to  Mr.  Bristow  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  return 
himself  forthwith  to  the  Presidency.  Also  that  the  Governor  General  be 
requested  to  furnish  Mr.  Bristow  with  the  usual  letter  of  credence  to  the 
Nabob  Vizier." 

Minute  of          "  Read  also  from  the  same  consultation  extract  of  the   Governor 
General's  minute,  beginning  at  page  64  of  the  same  : — 

"  I  will  ask,  who  is  Mr.  Bristow,  that  a  member  of  the  administration 
should,  at  such  a  time,  hold  him  forth  as  an  instrument  for  the  degrad- 
ation of  the  first  executive  member  of  this  Government  ?  What  are  the 
professed  objects  of  his  appointment?  What  are  the  merits  and  services, 
or  what  the  qualifications,  which  entitle  him  to  such  an  uncommon 
distinction?  Is  it  from  his  superior  integrity,  or  from  his  eminent 
abilities,  that  he  is  to  be  dignified  at  such  hazards  of  every  consideration 
that  ought  to  influence  members  of  this  administration  ?  Of  the  former 
I  know  no  proofs.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  an  evidence  of  it,  that  he 
has  been  enabled  to  make  himself  the  principal  in  such  a  competition ; 
and  for  the  test  of  his  abilities  I  appeal  to  the  letter  which  he  has  dared 
to  write  to  this  Board,  and  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  we  have  suffered. 
I  desire  that  a  copy  of  it  may  be  inserted  in  this  day's  proceedings,  that 
it  may  stand  before  the  eyes  of  every  member  of  the  Board,  when  he 
shall  give  his  vote  upon  a  question  for  giving  their  confidence  to  a  man, 
their  servant,  who  has  publicly  insulted  them,  his  masters,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  to  whom  he  owes  his  obedience;  who,  assuming 
an  association  with  the  court  of  Directors,  and  erecting  himself  into  a 
tribunal,  has  arraigned  them  for  disobedience  of  orders,  passed  judgment 
upon  them,  and  condemned  or  acquitted  them  as  their  magistrate  and 
superior.  Let  the  Board  consider  whether  a  man,  possessed  of  so  inde- 
pendent a  spirit,  who  has  already  shown  such  a  contempt  of  their  autho- 
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rity,  who  has  shown  himself  so  wretched  an  advocate  for  his  own  cause  s  JTTIIH  1794. 

and  negotiator  for  his  own  interest,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  guardian-       

ship  of  their  honour,  the  execution   of  their   measures,  and  as   their 
confidential  manager  and  negotiator  with  the  princes  of  India." 

Then,  my  Lords,  what  I  have  to  state  your  Lordships  see  His  oppo- 
in  one  moment — what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  order 
before,  and  'I  shall  constantly  repeat  to  you — that  a  tyrant  ComPany 
and  a  rebel  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  You  see  this  man  a 
direct  rebel  to  the  Company.  They  have  ordered  him  to 
replace .  a  servant  displaced.  Why  did  he  displace  him  ? 
Did  Mr.  Hastings  accuse  him  of  anything?  No;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  joined  in  the  approbation  of  his  conduct 
and  joined  in  voting  him  a  pecuniary  reward  : — <l  We  desire 
you  to  restore  that  person  whom  you  have  considered  as  a 
meritorious  servant,  yourself."  The  letter  comes,  and  the 
man  follows  up  the  letter.  He  comes  in  a  suppliant,  decent, 
proper,  tone  as  ever  was,  to  desire  that  the  Company's  orders, 
which  your  Lordships  have  read,  shall  produce  their  effect, 
and  that  they  would  have  the  goodness  to  restore  him  to  his 
situation. 

My  Lords,  you  have  seen  the  audacious  insolence,  the 
tyrannical  pride,  with  which  he  dares  to  write  in  that  man- 
ner, and  sends  a  recorded  minute  in  Council  to  the  court  of 
Directors.  You  see  that  when  he  cannot  asperse  a  man's 
conduct,  which  he  has  nothing  to  say  against,  he  rests  upon 
the  principle  of  his  independence,  an  idea  that  he  has 
made  an  unjust  fortune.  Says  he, — 

"  You  are  to  judge  from  the  independence  of  his  manner  and  style, 
whether  he  could  or  no  have  got  that  without  some  unjust  means." 

God  forbid  I  should  ever  be  able  to  invent  anything  that 
equals  the  insolence  of  what  this  man  dares  to  write  to  his 
superiors,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dares  to  treat  the 
persons  who  are  not  his  servants  !     First,  he  states  the  inso-  Dissection 
lence  with  which  he  has  behaved  to  you  his  masters.     Good  ^^nte 
God  Almighty  !     Who  made  the  servants  of  the  Company 
the  masters  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  ?     The  court 
of  Directors  are  their  fellow-servants:    the  whole  are  the 
servants  of  this  kingdom. 

Your  Lordships  would  imagine  that  the  other  masters  were 
quite  enraged  at  his  insolence.  No ;  they  are  the  very 
persons — the  court  of  Directors — who  ordered  this  to  be 
restored  to  him.  He  considers  that  as  the  greatest  violation 
of  his  rights ;  and  the  man  who  has  no  other  guilt  under 
heaven  but  being  the  object  of  these  orders, — he  throws 

VOL.  IV.  I  J 


498  General  Reply : 

5  JcnfH  1794.  every  reflection  upon  his  character  and  treats  him  with  the 
highest  indignity,  after  having  treated  his  abilities  with  great 
respect,  and  which  they  desire,  because  he  is  a  very  able  ser- 
vant of  the  Company,  he  says  : — "  That  it  may  stand  before 
the  eyes  of  every  member  of  the  Board,  when  he  shall  give 
his  vote  upon  a  question  for  giving  their  confidence  to  a 
man,  their  servant,  who  has  publicly  insulted  them,  his 
masters/' — by  having  the  object  which  the  court  of  Directors 
order — to  be  placed  in  an  office  which  was  in  their  gift  and 
in  their  sole  gift. 

This  is  what  he  considers  an  insult ; — people  claiming 
their  rights,  claiming  to  hold  under  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  Directors.  This  audacious  tyrant  is  pleased  to 
consider  this  as  an  insult  to  him.  By  which  you  may  judge, 
not  only  how  he  treats  the  natives,  but  how  he  treats  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  by  what  means  he  has  brought 
them  into  this  abject  servitude  under  him,  by  which  they  are 
ready  to  do  anything  or  sign  anything  that  he  dictates. 
Remark  what  he  says  ; — because  I  will  venture  to  say  no  such 
power  ever  appeared  on  the  records  of  any  Eastern  durbar, 
or  any  European  court; — he  assumes  [that  Mr.  Bristow] 
because  he  claims  an  office  which  is  his  right  and  his  free- 
hold as  long  as  the  Company  chooses  it — he  considers  his 
[claiming  this]  office  is  "  having  association  with  the  court 
of  Directors."  This  man,  after  long  delays,  has  done  nothing 
but  present  a  humble  petition  to  have  the  court  of  Directors" 
order  in  his  favour  carried  into  execution.  But  he  says, 
' '  he  has  erected  himself  into  a  tribunal.  He  has  arraigned 
them  for  disobedience  of  orders,  passed  judgment  upon  them, 
and  condemned  or  acquitted  them  as  their  magistrate  and 
superior." 

Let  us  suppose  that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  an 
order  for  a  man  to  any  office  in  this  kingdom  which  is  un- 
doubtedly in  his  gift,  and  which  has  been  constantly  and 
uniformly  supposed  and  never  denied  to  be  an  office  in  the 
king's  gift ;  when  this  person  claims  this  office, — "  Why, 
then,"  says  he  ' '  you  condemn  me.  You  assume  yourself 
to  be  my  superior,  and  you  disgrace  and  dishonour  me/' 
Good  God  !  my  Lords,  where  was  this  language  learnt  ? 
In  what  country  and  in  what  barbarous  nation  of  Hottentots 
was  this  jargon  learnt  ?  Because  there  is  no  Eastern  court — 
and,  I  protest,  I  believe  I  have  been  as  conversant  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  East  as  most  people  whose 
business  has  not  led  them  directly  into  the  East — but  I 
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never  heard  that  any  such  thing  was  done.     If  the  Grand  5  JUNE  1794. 
Signer  orders  a  Pacha  of  such  a  place  to  put  a  man  into 
such   an   office,    he   puts   his    letters    upon   his   head   and 
obedience  immediately  follows. 

But  the  obedience  of  no  barbarous  magistrate  should  be 
compared  to  the  obedience  which  a  British  subject  owes  to 
the  laws.  He  petitions, — 

"  Only  put  me  in  the  office  which  the  court  of  Directors  have, 
given  me.*' 

That  is  the  whole  of  his  offending  ! 

"  [A  man]  possessed  of  so  independent  a  spirit, — >v 

There  is  the  grievance ;  no  man  can  dare  show  in  India 
an  independent  spirit, — 

— "who  has  already  shown  such  a  contempt  of  their  authority,  who  has 
shown  himself  so  wretched  an  advocate  for  his  own  cause  and  negotiator 
for  his  own  interest,  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  guardianship  of  their 
honour,  the  execution  of  their  measures,  and  as  their  confidential 
manager  and  negotiator  with  the  princes  of  India." 

What  is  this  want  of  skill  that  he  has  shown  in  nego- 
tiating his  own  affairs  ?  "  Why,  he  should  have  pocketed  the 
letter  of  the  court  of  Directors  :  he  should  never  have  made 
the  least  mention  of  it.  He  should  have  come  to  my  banya, 
Cantoo  Baboo  :  he  should  have  offered  him  a  bribe  upon  the 
occasion.  That  would  have  been  the  way  with  me,  who  am 
a  public-spirited  taker  of  bribes  and  nazrs.  But  this  base 
fool — this  man  'who  is  so  vile  a  negotiator  for  his  own 
interest/  has  dared  to  hint  that  the  court  of  Directors  would 
put  him  into  that  office/'  So  he  shows  you  first  what  the 
skilful  mode  of  doing  it  would  be  :  he  has  shown  you  what 
the  unsuccessful  mode  of  doing  it  would  be.  He  has  said  it 
is  an  evidence  of  his  want  of  integrity,  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  make  himself  "  the  principal  in  such  a  competition ; 
and  for  the  test  of  his  abilities,  I  appeal  to  the  letter  which 
he  has  dared  to  write  to  this  Board,  and  which  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  we  have  suffered."  [Whatever  that  letter  may  be],*  I 
will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  any  word  in  it 
that  tastes  of  such  insolence  and  arbitrary  power  with 
regard  to  the  Company's  servants,  and  of  audacious  rebellion 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  as  I  believe  never 
appeared  in  any  paper,  as  [in  this  minute  of  Mr.  Hastings].* 

Why  did  he  choose   to   say  Mr.  Middleton   was   to  be 

*  Revised  copy. 
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500  General  Reply  : 

5  Jc5iu7M.  named  ?  Your  Lordships  have  not  seen  Mr.  Bristow  :  you 
character  of  only  see  him  as  an  humble  suppliant  to  obey  the  orders  of 
ton.Ml  e"  the  Company.  But  you  have  seen  Mr.  Middleton.  You 
see  Mr.  Middleton  is  a  good  man  to  keep  a  secret.  You 
have  seen  what  Mr.  Middleton  is  : — 1  describe  him  no  more. 
You  know  what  qualifications  Mr.  Hastings  [requires]  in  a 
favourite;  and  you  know  why  he  was  turned  out  by  others, 
whose  turning  out  was  approved  by  the  court  of  Directors  ; 
— because  he  went  on  in  that  very  system,  and  the  corre- 
spondence which  he  had  with  the  country  powers,  when 
Resident  in  Oude,  he  positively,  audaciously  and  rebelliously, 
refused  to  lay  before  the  Council.  He  gave  them  up  to 
Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings  has  destroyed  them,  and  they 
are  not  found  to  this  hour.  We  cannot  even  finfl  Mr. 
Middleton's  trunk.  The  whole  correspondence  of  that 
country  was  refused  to  the  Board,  was  refused  to  the  legal 
authorities^  and  then  Mr.  Middleton,  for  that  very  refusal, 
was  made  to  supersede  Mr.  Bristow,  without  a  pretence  of 
offence,  but  to  reward  him  for  that  blind  and  servile  weak- 
ness by  which  he  dissolved  every  tie  between  him  and  his 
constituents. 

Then  let  us  see  the  event.     He  was  at  issue  with  the 
Company  upon  this  occasion ;  and  what  does   he  do,  after 
defying  the  court  of  Directors,  having  declared  this  man  of 
suspected  integrity  arising  from  his  independence,  and  of 
want  of  ability  by  knowing  not  how  to  apply  for  his  own 
Aliened  dis-  objects  ?     I  beg  your  Lordships  to  remark  the  two  things — 
of  M^lris?  first?  want   of  integrity,  and  second,  particularly,  want  of 
tow-  ability.     As   he   was   to  be  the   confidential   manager  and 

negotiator  with  the  princes  of  India,  I  wish  your  Lord- 
ships to  observe  upon  the  point  of  incapacity  with  which 
he  accuses  the  Directors  in  the  nomination  of  their  agent. 
My  Lords,  what  does  he  do  after  he  cools?  He  does  not 
know  whether  the  court  of  Directors  might  not  be  inclined 
to  assert  their  own  authority,  and  to  assert  it  in  a  proper 
manner,  which  they  so  rarely  did ;  and  therefore,  when  his 
passion  had  cooled,  from  those  violent  indignities  offered  to 
him,  namely,  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he  has  a  superior  under 
Division  of  heaven — no  other  that  I  know  of— then  he  divides  the 
dency.  "  Residency  into  two.  He  makes  a  fair  compromise  between 
Appoint-  himself  and  the  court  of  Directors,  and  he  appoints  Mr. 
Middleton  to  the  management  of  the  money  concerns,  and 
ne  appoints  Mr.  Bristow  to  tbe  management  of  the  political 
affairs.  Your  Lordships  see  here  that  the  very  disqualification 
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that  he  fixed  upon  him  was  a  disqualification  for  political  affairs.  5  JUNE  1794. 
See  what  he  gives  to  Mr.  Middleton,  the  man  of  his  con- 
fidence :  he  gives  him  the  money  affairs ;  which  shows  plainly 
where  his  heart  was.  Where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your 
heart  be  also.  This  secret  agent,  the  man  who  stifles  the 
correspondence — a  man  of  that  costive  discovery  and  that 
most  slippery  memory — a  memory  that  is  lost  and  that  passes 
through  him  like  a  diarrhoea,  and  a  costiveness,  a  retention  of 
what  he  does  know,  and  at  the  same  time  this  amazing  dissi- 
pation and  loss  of  memory — this  very  man  he  puts  into  the 
[management  of  the]  money  transactions,  which  is  the  place 
of  suspicion ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  put  in  Mr.  Bristow, 
who  was  responsible  to  the  Company  to  keep  clear  and  fair 
accounts.  But  he  puts  him  into  the  political  affairs,  which 
he  declares  he  was  totally  unfit  for. 

My  Lords,  examine  and  see  what  the  reason  is.  You  see 
here  a  rebellious  purpose  against  the  Company  with  regard 
to  this  country  of  Oude, — and  for  what?  Why,  that  he 
should  get  the  money  transactions  into  his  own  hands.  And 
he  sends  an  incapable  man,  according  to  his  description,  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  I  am  giving  this  in- 
stance to  your  Lordships,  which  is  as  strong,  in  my  opinion, 
as  could  be  upon  this  point. 

The  only  point  I  shall  now  trouble  you  with  is  what  I 
asserted  before,  to  show  that  he  discovered  the  nakedness  of 
the  Company's  power  to  the  country  powers.  Soon  after  he 
had  done  all  this,  Mr.  Bristow  is  obliged  to  come  down ;  and 
then  you  would  imagine  he  had  done  with  him  for  ever — a 
man  who  dared  to  insult  him,  a  man  who  had  shown  an  in- 
dependent spirit,  a  man  who  had  dishonoured  the  Council, 
insulted  his  masters.  What  does  he  do  with  him  ?  Why,  Reap^t. 
my  Lords,  at  a  certain  period  of  time  he  sends  this  verv  ^^  of  Mr. 

.  i  T    •  i     -i          i        •  -ii.  i.          i*   Bristow  as 

man,  without  any  divided  authority — he  sends  him  up  directly  sole  Resi- 
into  the  country  again  as  sole  [Resident].     And  now  permit dent* 
me  to  state  the  manner  in  which  he  accounts  for  it  to  Gobind 
Ram,  the    ambassador    or  wakil   of  the  Nawab  Asoff-ud- 
Dowla,  at  Calcutta,  by  his  own  account  of  it — in  page  795  of 
the  printed  Minutes  : — 

"  Extract  of  an  arzee  written  from  Rajah  Gobind  Ram  to  the  Vizier, 
by  the  Governor  General's  directions ;  written  the  2/th  of  August  1782. 

"This  day  the  Governor  General  sent  for  me  in  private.     After  reca-  Mr.  Hast- 
pitulating  the  various  informations  he  had  received  respecting  the  anarchy  ings'account 
and  confusion  said  to  reign  throughout  your  Highness'  country,  and  ^tVoT^furl8" 
complaints  that  neither  your  Highness,  nor  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  nor  Mr.  nished  by 
Middleton,  nor  Mr.  Johnson,  ever  wrote  to  him  on  the  state  of  your  jj^nd 
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8  JUSTS  1794,  affairs,  or  if  he  ever  received  a  letter  from  your  presence  it  always  con- 
tained  assertions  contrary  to  the  above  information,  the  Governor 
General  proceeded  as  follows  : — That  it  was  his  intention  to  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  David  Anderson  to  attend  upon  your  Highness,  but  that 
he  was  still  with  Scindia  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  speedy  return 
from  his  camp ;  therefore  it  was  now  his  wish  to  appoint  Mr.  John  Bristow, 
who  was  well  experienced  in  business,  to  Lucknow;  that,  when  Mr. 
Bristow  formerly ^held  the  office  of  Resident  there,  he  was  not  appointed 
by  him,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  had  not  shown  any  instances  of 
disobedience,  yet  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  recall  him,  because  he 
had  been  patronized  and  appointed  by  gentlemen  who  were  in  opposition 
to  him,  and  had  counteracted  and  thwarted  all  his  measures  ;  that  this 
had  been  his  reason  for  recalling  Mr.  Bristow;  that  since  Mr.  Francis' 
return  to  Europe  and  the  arrival  of  information  there  of  the  deaths  of 
the  other  gentlemen,  the  King  and  the  Company  had  declared  their 
approbation  of  his  (the  Governor  General's)  conduct,  and  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  most  ample  powers ;  that  they  had  sent  out  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  who  was  his  old  and  particular  friend,  and  that  Mr.  Stables  that 
was  on  his  way  here  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  also  his 
particular  friend ;  that  Mr.  Wheler  had  received  letters  from  Europe 
informing  him  that  the  members  of  the  Council  were  enjoined,  all  of 
them,  to  co-operate  and  act  in  conjunction  with  him  in  every  measure 
which  should  be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  that  there  was  no  one  in  Council 
now  who  was  not  united  with  him,  and  consequently  that  his  authority 
was  perfect  and  complete  ;  that  Mr.  Bristow,  as  it  was  known  to  me,  had 
returned  to  Europe,  but  that  during  his  stay  there  he  had  never  said 
anything  disrespectful  of  him  or  endeavoured  to  injure  him ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  received  accounts  from  Europe  that  Mr.  Bristow  had 
spoken  much  in  his  praise,  so  that  Mr.  Bristow's  friends  there  had 
become  his  friends ;  that  Mr.  Bristow  had  lately  been  introduced  to  him 
by  Mr.  Macpherson,  had  explained  his  past  conduct  perfectly  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  had  requested  from  him  the  appointment  to  Lucknow, 
and  had  declared,  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  the  appointment,  that 
he  should  show  every  mark  of  his  attention  and  obedience  to  the  pleasure 
of  your  Highness,  and  his,  the  Governor's,  saying  that  your  Highness 
was  well  pleased  with  him,  and  that  he  knew  what  you  had  written  for- 
merly was  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Middleton ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  foregoing,  he,  the  Governor,  had  determined  to  have  appointed  Mr, 
Bristow  to  Lucknow,  but  had  postponed  his  dismission  to  his  office  for 
the  following  reasons  : — videlicet,  people  at  Lucknow  might  think  that 
Mr.  Bristow  had  obtained  his  appointment  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  Europe,  and  contrary  to  the  Governor's  inclination ;  but  as  the 
contrary  was  the  case,  and  as  he  now  considered  Mr.  "Bristow  as  the 
object  of  his  own  particular  patronage,  therefore  he  directed  me  to  for- 
ward Mr.  Bristow's  arzee  to  the  presence ;  and  that  it  was  the  Governor's 
wish  that  your  Highness,  on  the  receipt  thereof,  would  write  a  letter  to 
him,  and  as  from  yourself  request  of  him  that  Mr.  Bristow  may  be 
appointed  to  Lucknow,  and  that  you  would  write  an  answer  to  this  arzee 
expressive  of  your  personal  satisfaction  on  the  subject.  The  Governor 
concluded  with  injunctions  that,  until  the  arrival  of  your  Highness' 
letter  requesting  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bristow  and  your  answer  to 
this  arzee,  I  should  keep  the  particulars  of  this  conversation  a  profound 
secret ;  for  that  the  communication  of  it  to  any  person  whatever  would 
not  only  cause  his  displeasure,  but  would  throw  affairs  at  Lucknow  into 
great  confusion.  The  preceding  is  the  substance  of  the  Governor's 
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directions  to  me.  He  afterwards  went  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  and  I  attended  5  JUWE  1794. 
him  :  Mr.  Bristow  was  there.  The  Governor  took  Mr.  Bristow's  arzee 
from  his  hand  and  delivered  it  into  mine,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Council.  Mr.  Bristow's  arzee  and  the  following  particulars  I  transmit 
and  communicate  by  the  Governor's  directions ;  and  I  request  that  I 
may  be  favoured  with  the  answer  to  this  arzee  and  the  letter  to  the 
Governor  as  soon  as  possible,  as  his  injunctions  to  me  were  very  par- 
ticular on  the  subject." 

My  Lords,  [I  have  to  observe]*  upon  this  very  extra- 
ordinary transaction,  that  you  will  see  there  are  many  things 
in  this  letter  that  are  very  curious  and  worthy  of  being 
taken  out  of  that  abyss  of  secrets,  Mr.  Scott's  trunk.  It 
contains,  as  far  as  he  thinks  proper  [to  reveal  it],*  the  true 
secret  of  the  transaction.  He  confesses,  first,  the  state  of 
the  Wazir's  country;  namely,  "  the  various  informations  he 
had  received  respecting  the  anarchy  and  confusion  said  to 
reign  throughout  your  Highness'  territories."  This  was  in 
the  year  1782,  during  the  pause  of  the  communication  of 
any  of  the  correspondence  to  the  Council; — always  remarking 
that  we  speak  of  Mr.  Scott's  trunk. 

He  next  stated,  "  that  neither  your  Highness,  nor  Hyder 
Beg  Khan,  nor  Mr.  Middleton,  nor  Mr.  Johnson,  ever  wrote  to 
him  on  the  state  of  your  affairs,"  Here  then  are  three  or  four 
persons,  all  nominated  by  himself,  every  one  of  them  declared 
to  be  in  his  strictest  confidence,  the  Nawab  and  his  vassal, 
Hyder  Beg  Khan,  being,  as  we  shall  show  afterwards,  entirely 
his  dependants,  [no  less  than]  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  yet  Mr.  Hastings  declares  that  not  one  of  them  had 
done  their  duty,  or  written  him  one  word  concerning  the  state 
of  the  country  or  the  anarchy  and  confusion  that  prevailed 
in  it,  but,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Nawab  himself, 
it  always  contained  assertions  to  the  contrary  effect ;  that  he, 
not  having  received  regular  informations,  received  irregular 
informations  ;  and  that  every  word  which  they  wrote,  if 
they  wrote  anything  at  all,  and  what  was  written  by  his  High- 
ness, was  directly  contrary  to  the  informations  he  received. 
So  he  tells  you  himself  that  all  the  correspondence  he  kept 
there  was  a  complete  fraud.  So  he  tells  Gobind  Ram,  the 
Minister  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude.  He  tells  you  that  his 
reason  for  turning  him  out  was,  that  he  had  been  patronised 
by  other  gentlemen — who  had  a  right  to  patronise  him,  and 
who  did  not  patronise  him  [from  private  motives],*  but  in 
direct  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  court  of  Directors. 

*  Revised  copy. 
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6  Jrira  1794.  Then  he  tells  you  his  assurance  that  he  would  be  perfectly 
obedient  to  him,  Mr.  Hastings  : — "  The  Governor  saying 
that  your  Highness  was  well  pleased  with  him,  and  that  he 
knew  what  you  had  written  formerly  was  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Middleton." 

Here  is  another  discovery.  When  he  recalled  Mr.  Bris- 
tow,  he  did  it  upon  a  pretence  that  the  Nawab  of  Oude  had 
desired  it,  and  that  he  would  not  keep  at  his  court  a  man 
that  was  disagreeable  to  him.  Yet  here,  when  the  thing 
conies  to  be  opened,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  made 
the  Nawab  write  a  false  letter.  As  your  Lordships  have 
never  seen  anything  in  such  a  strain  of  insolence,  have  you 
ever  seen  anything  in  such  a  strain  of  fraud  and  duplicity, 
as  this  ? 

The  reason  he  postponed  his  dismission  was  "  that  the 
people  of  Lucknow  might  think  Mr.  Bristow  had  obtained 
his  appointment  in  consequence  of  orders  from  Europe,  and 
contrary  to  the  Governor's  inclination  ;  but  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  and  he  now  considers  Mr,  Bristow  as  the  object  of 
his  own  particular  patronage."  He  tells  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  reason  why  they  are  to  receive  the  person  ap- 
pointed is,  that  he  was  not  appointed  by  the  Company ;  that 
he  was  under  his  own  peculiar  patronage.  And,  to  remove 
from  them  the  suspicion  that  he  would  obey  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  Directors,  he  proceeds  in  the  manner  I  have 
read. 

But  here  you  see  the  Governor.  You  see  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  this  business.  This  letter  lets  you  into  the  whole 
of  it  completely.  He  removes  Mr.  Bristow,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Directors.  Why?  "Because,"  says 
he  to  the  court  of  Directors,  "  the  Nawab  complained  of  him 
and  desired  it."  Here  he  says,  that  he  knew  the  Nawab 
did  not  desire  it,  but  that  the  letter  really  and  substantially 
was  Mr.  Middleton's.  Why,  as  he  recalls  Mr.  Bristow,  so 
he  wishes  him  to  be  called  back,  in  the  same  factitious  and 
arbitrary  manner.  They  desire  that  Mr.  Bristow  shall  be 
named : — "  Write  it  here  ;  send  it  to  the  Nawab.  Let  the 
Nawab  send  it  back  again  to  me  as  his  desire,  and  then  I 
will  nominate  Mr.  Bristow."  Good  God !  was  there  ever 
such  a  system  of  fraud  ?  It  proves  that  there  is  not  one 
letter  from  that  country,  not  one  act  of  this  Wazir,  not  one 
act  of  his  ministers,  not  one  act  of  his  ambassadors  or  any 
other  person,  but  what  is  false  and  fraudulent — upon  the  face 
of  this  very  paper  taken  out  of  Mr.  Scott's  trunk,  declaring 
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that  he  was  to  write  a  letter  back  again  to  Calcutta,  which  «  JCSBITM. 
was  sent  to  him  from  Calcutta,  in  order  to  be  presented  and 
to  impose  upon  the  Company  as  if  it  was  his  own  desire. 

Think,  my  Lords,  first,  of  the  slavery  of  the  Company's  Humiliating 
servants,  subjected  in  this  manner  [to  the  arbitrary  will  and  tj^'com-0 
corrupt  frauds  of  Mr.  Hastings].*  Next  think  of  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  princes  of  the  country,  who  are  obliged  to 
complain  without  matter  of  complaint,  to  [approve]  without  try. 
matter  of  satisfaction,  and  to  have  all  their  correspondence 
fabricated  by  Mr.  Hastings  at  Calcutta.  This  is  to  show 
you  that  whatever  correspondence  was  in  Mr.  Scott's  trunk 
was,  in  reality,  as  fraudulent  as  the  records  of  the  Company, 
which  are  grossly  and  corruptly  defective,  and  that  there  is 
not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole.  Says  he,  "  I  sent  Mr. 
Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson."  Why  ?  "  Because  they  are 
my  confidants  : — every  word  they  tell  me  from  the  country 
is  directly  contrary  to  truth.  Then,  to  set  the  matter  right 
and  clear,  I  sent  up  another  man."  Why?  "  Because  I  had 
confidence  in  him.  I  had  conceived  wrong  ideas  of  him, 
because  he  was  nominated  by  the  Company;  but  you  are 
now  to  consider  him  as  my  own  nomination,  and  therefore 
I  send  him  up  into  the  country ;  but  still  not  as  my  man, 
for  you  must  desire  it,  and  make  it  an  act  of  yours,  that  the 
Company  may  not  see  the  fraud  that  I  have  practised. 
First  refusing  a  man  as  an  unfit  man,  and  then  nominating 
him  as  a  proper  man — that  would  be  extraordinary  indeed ; 
but,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  by  you  or  anybody  else  that 
I  name  him  upon  any  known  principle  whatever,  come — 
take  it  upon  yourself.  Write  a  letter  here :  let  it  come 
back,  and  that  shall  become  your  act  and  not  mine." 

Who  was  the  instrument  of  this  double  dealing  ?     Gobind  Employ- 

T-,  i  ••  •  .,.  -Till-  ,  ment  of 

Kam.  A  suspicion  arises  in  his  mind  whether  he  is  not  Gobind 
cheated  and  defrauded  again.  He  could  not  tell  when Bam' 
he  had  Mr.  Hastings.  He  finds  him  recommending  Mr. 
Middleton,  and  then  declaring  that  Mr.  Middleton  neglects 
the  duty  of  his  office — that  when  he  gives  him  any  informa- 
tion at  all,  which  is  rarely,  that  it  is  fraudulent  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  truth  ;  "  and  therefore,"  says  he,  "  I  recall 
this  man,  and  send  up  another  man."  Well,  he  then  trusts 
this  man.  The  other,  knowing  how  often  he  had  been 
deceived,  knowing  the  perfidy  of  the  people,  hated  the  dirty 
correspondence  of  an  English  office  under  Mr.  Hastings. 

*  Revised  copy. 
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5  JUNE  179*.  He  knew  his  innumerable  frauds,  falsehoods  and  prevari- 
cations. He  knew  that  the  whole  pretended  government  of 
Oude  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  deception  ;  that  it  was 
an  imposture,  for  the  purposes  of  corruption  and  peculation. 
The  Nawab  is  really  at  a  loss  to  know  who  has  or  who  has 
not  his  confidence  ;  whether  he  obeys  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  Directors,  and  whether  their  order  is  to  be  obeyed.  He 
writes  to  Gobind  Ram — who,  I  suppose,  is  exactly  in  the 
same  uncertainty : — 

Servility  of  "  As  to  the  commands  of  Mr.  Hastings  which  you  write,  on  the 
the  Nawab.  subject  of  the  distraction  of  the  country  and  the  want  of  information  from 
me,  and  his  wishes  that  as  Mr.  John  Bristow  has  shown  sincere  wishes 
and  attachment  to  Mr.  Hastings, — the  sole  ground  of  nominating  any 
one, — I  should  write  for  him  to  send  Mr.  John  Bristow,  it  would  have 
been  proper,"  says  he,  "  and  necessary  for  you  privately  to  have  under- 
stood what  were  Mr.  Hastings'  real  intentions" — 

So  that,  when  he  was  sending  up  the  man,  after  giving  the 
strongest  assurance  of  his  real  intentions  and  his  confidence 
in  him,  and  sending  to  the  Nawab  a  letter  to  be  written, 
desiring  to  make  it  the  Nawab's  own  act,  the  Nawab 
reprimands  his  wakil  for  not  endeavouring  to  discover  what 
were  Mr.  Hastings'  real  intentions  : — 

"  whether  the  choice  of  sending  Mr.  John  Bristow  was  his  own 
desire,  or  whether  it  was  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Macpherson's,  that 
I  might  then  have  written  conformably  thereto.  Writings  are  now 
sent  you  for  both  cases." 

So  he  sends  him  a  letter  of  rejection  and  a  letter  of 
reception,  just  as  the  wakil  should  be  able  to  discover  which 
fraud  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  accordingly 
he  says  : — 

"  I  send  you  two  letters.  Having  privately  understood  the  wish 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  deliver  whichever  of  the  writings  he  should  order 
you;  for  I  study  Mr.  Hastings'  satisfaction.  Whoever  is  his  friend  is 
mine;  and  whoever  is  his  enemy  is  mine.  But  in  both  these  cases 
my  wishes  are  the  same ;  that,  having  consented  to  the  paper  of 
questions  which  Major  Davy  carried  with  him,  and  having  given  me 
the  authority  of  the  country,  whomever  he  may  afterwards  appoint, 
I  am  satisfied.  I  now  am  brought  to  great  distress  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, who  ruin  me.  In  case  of  consent,  I  am  contented  with  Majors 
Davy  and  Palmer.  Hereafter,  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Hastings'  desire, 
it  is  best." 

Here  is  a  poor,  miserable,  instrument,  confessing  himself  to 
be  so,  ruined  by  the  agents,  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson 
— ruined,  as  he  says,  by  the  private,  not  ostensible,  agents, 
Major  Davy  and  Major  Palmer — ruined  equally  by  them 
all — declaring  that  he  was  undone  by  these  gentlemen, — 
"  But  if  you  have  a  mind  really  to  keep  Major  Davy  and 
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Major  Palmer  here,  why  I  must  consent  to  it.     Do  what  5  Jura  1794. 
you  please  with  me  :  I  am  your  creature.     For  God's  sake, 
let  me  have  a  little  rest." 

Now,  my  Lords,  was  there  ever  such  a  discovery  ?  Was 
there  ever,  in  any  theatre,  the  ostensible  part  of  the  scene, 
and  all  the  crooked  machinery  that  is  behind  these  scenes,  so 
developed  and  laid  open,  in  the  world  ?  You  have,  by  the 
master  of  the  mechanism  of  the  great  opera  of  India — an 
opera  of  fraud,  deception,  tricks  and  harlequin  proceedings — 
you  have  it  all  laid  open  before  you.  The  ostensible  stage  is 
gone ;  it  is  vanished  from  your  sight :  all  the  strutting  signers 
and  all  the  soft  signoras  are  all  gone,  and  you  see  nothing 
but  wood,  sticks,  ropes  and  machinery.  All  the  fine  and 
brilliant  spectacle — sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  descending 
chariots,  are  all  false  and  fraudulent ;  and  you  see  the  whole 
trick  at  once.  And  this  we  owe  to  the  trunk  of  Mr.  Scott ! 
Never  was  there,  I  believe,  so  valuable  a  trunk.  No  casket  of 
jewels,  no  precious  chest  of  treasures,  was  ever  taken  out 
containing  [anything  so  valuable  as]  such  a  discovery  of  the 
real  state  of  Mr.  Hastings'  government  in  India.  [There 
is]  not  one  thing  that  is  true.  And  can  your  Lordships 
believe  that  all  this  scene  of  fraud,  prevarication  and  false- 
hood, with  the  Defendant,  in  company  with  a  dependant 
of  the  Company,  with  a  vassal  of  the  Company,  with  a 
person  that  has  no  political  connection  in  the 'world,  can  be 
for  anything  but  that  robbery,  corruption  and  peculation, 
by  which  he  has  destroyed  one  of  the  finest  countries  upon 
the  earth  ?  Is  it  necessary,  after  this,  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Fraudulent 
you  are  not  to  believe  one  word  of  the  correspondence,  as  $ th^corre- 
stated  by  him,  in  India  ?  This  goes  to  the  whole  matter  ^ducSib 
of  the  whole  government  of  the  country.  You  may  see  Mr.  Hast- 
what  the  government  was,  and  by  and  by  you  shall  see 1D| 
the  effects  of  it : — 

"  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  received  the  21st  of  April,  Letter  of 
1/85.     [Printed  Minutes,  page  7/9.] 

"  I  hope  that  such  orders  and  commands  as  relate  to  the  friendship 
between  his  Highness'  and  the  Company's  Governments  and  to  your  will 
may  be  sent  through  Major  Palmer,  in  your  own  private  letters  or  in 
your  letters  to  the  Major,  who  is  appointed  from  you  at  the  presence  of 
his  Highness,  that  in  obedience  to  your  orders  he  may  properly  explain 
your  commands ;  and  whatever  affairs  may  be  settled,  he  may  first 
secretly  inform  you  of  it ;  and  afterwards  his  Highness  may,  conformably 
thereto,  write  an  answer,  and  I  also  may  represent  it.  By  this  system 
your  pleasure  will  always  be  fully  made  known  to  his  Highness,  and  his 
Highness  and  we  will  execute  whatever  may  be  your  orders,  without 
deviating  a  hair's  breadth  ;  and  let  not  the  representations  of  interested 
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5  JCTTR  1794  persons  be  approved  of,  because  his  Highness  makes  no  opposition  to 

your  will ;  and  I,  your  servant,  am  ready  in  obedience  and  service,  and 

I  make  no  excuses." 

We  see  this  trunk  producing  the  effects  of  Aladdin's  lamp, 
[of  which]  your  Lordships  can  read  in  books  much  more 
worthy  of  notice  and  consideration — for  anything  but  discovery 
of  his  guilt — than  Mr.  Hastings'  correspondence.  "\Ve  hear. 
the  whole  system,  as  it  is  called  by  the  very  word  and  name 
of  a  system — O!  I  am  mistaken:  upon  my  word  I  beg 
pardon.  This  is  not  in  the  trunk.  However,  it  smells  of 
the  trunk;  it  smells  of  the  leather;  it  tastes  of  the  cask. 
I  thought  that  I  was  as  proud  as  Sancho  Panza  was  that 
one  of  his  ancestors  could  distinguish  that  the  taste  of  the 
wine  was  from  the  iron,  another  that  it  was  from  leather. 
Afterwards  it  was  found  that  there  was  in  the  cask  a  little 
key  tied  with  leather,  and  so  it  tasted  both  of  the  iron  and 
the  leather.  Now  whether  this  tasted  of  the  leather  of  the 
trunk  or  the  iron  of  [Mr.  Macpherson],*  I  confess  I  was  a 
little  out  in  my  suggestion  and  my  taste.  It  was  afterwards 
that  there  was  a  discovery  of  this  system  made  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson, when  he  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  know  all.  Mr.  Hastings  having  the 
key  tied  with  the  leather,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
have  that  key  to  all  Mr.  Hastings'  proceedings;  that  he 
should  act  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  he  should 
make  [the  Nawab],  in  the  same  manner,  the  instrument  of 
his  own  ruin  and  undoing. 

This  is  written  to  Sir  John  Macpherson,  newly  inaugurated 
into  his  government,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  consi- 
derable transactions  in  India,  might  be  supposed  not  to  be 
in  the  best  of  Mr.  Hastings'  secrets — that  Mr.  Hastings 
might  not  have  put  the  trunk  into  his  bauds  and  let  him 
know  every  part  of  the  secret  of  the  business.  But,  how- 
ever, here  is  an  extraordinary  trunk,  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  other.  By  it  the  Nawab  lets  him  know  the  secret  of 
the  business.  It  is  plain  that  the  Nawab  considered  it  as  a 
system  not  to  be  altered ;  that  there  should  be  nothing  true 
in  that  government.  When  you  see  that,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  about  what  happens  hereafter,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
clear  a  great  way  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Hastings  having  then  thrown  off  completely  the 
authority  of  the  Company,  as  you  have  seen — having  trarn- 

*  Revised  copy  :  "  the  Nawab  "  in  MS. 
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pled  upon  their  servants  who  have  considered  any  mark  of » Jr*u  IT». 
independence  or  any  mark  of  looking  at  the  Directors'  orders 
a  rule  of  conduct — when  he  has  brought  any  Englishman 
under  his  yoke,  bowed  his  neck  to  obedience  to  him,  made 
him  a  supple  and  fit  instrument  for  all  his  designs,  then  he 
thinks  that  possibly  he  may  employ  him.  Consider  the  ^J0 
effect  of  this  upon  the  whole  service.  Not  one  man  that  ?M&. 
considers  the  authority  of  the  Directors  is  to  be  considered 
himself,  or  to  have  anything.  So  that  he  not  only  rebels 
himself  in  his  own  person  against  the  authority  of  the 
Company,  but  he  makes  all  the  servants — every  being — 
depend  upon  joining  him  in  this  very  rebellion.  Think 
what  a  situation :  and  I  wish  it  never  to  go  out  of  your 
minds,  that  I  consider  him  as  the  captain  general  of  the 
whole  host  of  Indian  iniquity,  under  whom  it  is  arrayed, 
disciplined  and  paid.  And  this  language  I  used  here  was 
not  —  as  fools  have  thought  proper  to  call  it  —  offensive 
and  abusive  language ;  it  is  in  a  criminatory  tone,  and 
it  is  justified  by  the  facts  that  I  have  stated  to  you,  and 
will  be  justified  still  more  and  more.  I  take  it  as  a  text 
upon  which  I  mean  to  preach.  I  take  it  as  a  text  which  I 
wish  to  have  in  your  Lordships'  memory  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  this — that  he  is  not  only  guilty  of  iniquity 
himself,  but  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  host  of  it,  and  will 
not  suffer  with  impunity  any  one  honest  man  to  exist  in 
India,  if  he  can  help  it  Every  mark  of  obedience  to  the 
Company  is  by  him  condemned ;  and  if  there  is  any  virtue 
remaining  in  India — which  I  think  there  is — it  is  not  his 
fault  that  it  exists  there. 

"\Ve  have  next  shown  you  the  servile  obedience  of  the 
natives  of  the  country ;  the  miserable  situation  to  which  a 
great  prince — who  was  the  other  day  a  great  prince — is 
reduced  by  a  system,  namely,  Mr.  Hastings'  system  ;  that, 
when  any  person  is  dependent  on  the  Company,  he  ruins 
him  and  makes  him  the  instrument  of  his  own  degradation 
and  his  own  ruin  ;  he  makes  him  the  instrument  of  his 
falsehoods  ;  he  makes  him  the  instrument  of  his  peculations ; 
that  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  correspondence  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  is  the  most  odious  fraud,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  most  odious  violence  and  the  most  odious 
corruption. 

Mr.  Hastings,  having  assumed  the  government  to  himself,  His  appro- 
made  Oude  a  private  domain,  or,  as  in  that  place  they  called  SoSt 
it,  his  park  or  his  warren.     There  was  some  name  by  which 
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6  JtrsE  1794.  it  was  known  publicly  to  be  a  place  which  he  had,  as  if  it 
were  a  place  for  gain ;  where  he  drew  out,  or  killed  if  he 
thought  fit,  anything  that  was  proper,  and  brought  it  to  his 
table,  at  the  earlier  or  the  later  season,  according  as  served 
his  purpose.  Whether  a  man  gets  a  situation  by  law  or  by 
usurpation,  there  is  a  duty  that  attaches  in  itself  to  every 
situation  ;  and  what  is  the  duty  he  has  attached  to  that 
situation  ? 

The  first  duty  every  person  is  to  have  in  any  business  of 
the  state  is,  to  take  care  of  that  vital  principle  of  it — its 
revenue.  The  next  is  to  preserve  its  magistracy  and  legal 
authority  in  honour,  respect  and  force.  And  lastly,  to  pre- 
serve the  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  of  all  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge. 

Mai-admin-  Now,  with  regard  to  the  revenues,  I  wish  your  Lordships 
tKvenue.  to  see,  from  the  3,000,0007.  and  upwards  which  I  stated  to 
be  the  revenue  of  Oude,  and  which  Mr.  Hastings,  I  believe, 
has  never  thought  proper,  or  anybody  for  him,  to  deny.  It 
sunk  to  about  1,440,0007. ;  and  that,  says  Mr.  Middleton, 
upon  your  Minutes,  was  not  completely  realised.  So  we 
see  that  country,  after  Mr.  Hastings  had  it  in  his  private 
management,  by  these  private  means,  sunk  in  its  whole 
revenue  to  less  than  half,  and  that  badly  levied  and  not 
completely  realised.  Well,  but  it  was  owing  to  the  Nawab's 
own  imprudence.  No  such  thing.  The  whole  real  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  in  Mr.  Hastings'  agents,  public 
and  private.  But,  to  let  you  see  how  provident  the  manage- 
ment of  it  was,  I  shall  produce  to  your  Lordships  one  of  the 
principal  manoeuvres  that  he  took  for  the  improvement  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
which  always  will  go  more  or  less  with  it. 

Application       The  Nawab,  whose  acts  now  your  Lordships  have  learned 

Nawab  for    to  appreciate — that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  Mr.  Hastings' 

an^of18*"     acts — writes  to  have  a  body  of  British  officers,  to  put  his 

?ersislloffi"  troops  in  order,  for  the  better  government  and  order  of  the 

country,  and  for  the  better  collection  of  his  revenues.    They 

were  to  be  officers ;    that  is  all  you  knoAv  of  it.     It  was 

ostensibly  a  very  fair  and  proper  act ;  and,  if  I  had  been  in 

the  Council  at  that  time,  and  the.  Nawab  had  really  and 

bondjide  made  such  a  request,  I  should  have  said  he  had 

done  a  very  reasonable  thing,  and  that  the  Company  ought 

to  aid  him  in  it,  to  correct  the  disorders  in  that  country. 

menfof "col       Among  these  officers  sent   there,   was  this  well  known 

Hannay.      — an(J  it  will  be  bitterly  and  long  known  in  India — name  of 
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Colonel  Hannay.  This  person,  we  understand,  was  a  recom- 
mendation  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  a 
natural  fruit  of  that  patronage.  I  say  a  natural  and  just 
fruit,  because  Sir  Elijah  Impey  appears  on  your  Minutes  to 
be  Mr.  Hastings'  private  agent  and  negotiator  in  Oude ;  and 
in  that  light,  and  in  that  light  only,  I  consider  [Colonel 
Hannay],*  in  this  business.  But  we  cannot  prove  that  he 
was  not  of  Mr.  Hastings'  own  nomination,  originally  and 
primarily.  We  are  therefore  to  take  him,  whether  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Elijah  Impey  or  anybody  else,  to  be  Mr. 
Hastings'  nomination;  and,  as  Mr.  Hastings  is  responsible 
for  it  just  the  same,  it  makes  no  difference. 

Colonel  Hannay  is  sent  up  under  this  name,  and  has  two 
regiments,  I  think,  a  brigade,  given  to  him  to  have  the 
command  of.  Here  all  is  fair  and  easy.  But  we  find,  as 
everything  is  masquerade  and  disguise  in  that  place,  that 
this  man,  instead  of  being  an  officer,  farmed  the  revenue ;  as 
is  proved  by  Colonel  Lumsden  and  others,  gentlemen  who 
were  his  sub-farmers  and  his  assistants  there.  He  was  given  His  real 
to  the  Nawab  under  an  appearance  of  a  commander  of  fhafof11 
troops,  and  it  was  not  till  lately,  and  until  our  inquiry,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  farmer-general  of  the  country. 
I  believe,  till  our  inquiries  began,  it  was  unknown  in  Europe. 
But  we  have  proved  upon  your  Lordships'  Minutes,  by  an 
evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  that  Colonel 
Hannay  was  farmer-general  of  the  country  of  Baraitch  and 
Goruckpore.  We  have  proved  upon  your  Minutes  that 
Colonel  Hannay  was  the  sole  power  in  that  country — that 
there  was  no  magistrate  in  it,  nor  no  law  whatever.  We 
have  proved  to  your  Lordships  that,  in  his  character  of 
farmer-general,  he  was  supported  by  his  character  of  com- 
mander of  a  battalion ;  that  the  whole  power,  civil,  military 
and  municipal,  resided  in  him,  the  farmer-general ;  and, 
further,  we  refer  your  Lordships  to  Mr.  Lumsden  and 
Mr.  Halhed,  concerning  his  situation  in  that  country.  Your 
Lordships,  I  am  sure,  will  supply  with  your  diligence  what 
is  defective  in  my  statement,  when  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  indicating  to  you  where  you  are  to  find  it.  You  will  find 
him,  therefore,  in  a  false  character.  He  is  given  to  the 
Nawab  as  a  commander  of  his  troops,  and  in  reality  he  is 
forced  upon  him  to  be  his  farmer-general.  He  is  forced 
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5  JUITB  1794.  upon  him  to  have  the  command  of  the  country,  and  there  is 
no  control  to  prevent  him  getting  what  he  pleases. 

Hisarw-          If  we  are  asked  what  the  terms  were  of  his  farm: — we 

trary  power.  cannot  discover  that  he  farmed  the  country  at  any  certain 
sum.  We  cannot  discover  that  he  had  any  terms,  or  that 
he  was  limited  from  exacting  from  the  natives  whatever 
terms  he  pleased.  Armed  with  such  arbitrary  powers,  under 
such  a  false  title,  we  are  now  to  ask  what  control  there  was 
upon  him,  to  restrain  him  from  robbing  and  ruining  the 
people  as  he  pleased,  and  from  robbing  the  exchequer  of  the 
person  whose  revenue  he  had  farmed  ? 

You  are  told  by  the  witnesses,  in  the  clearest  manner — - 
and  after  the  statement  you  have  heard  you  cannot  doubt  it 
— that  nobody  dared  to  complain  against  him  ;  that  the 
Nawab  dared  not  complain  against  him ;  that  he  Avas  con- 
sidered as  supported  by  the  power  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. And  it  is  upon  the  evidence  before  you,  in  one  of 

His  oppros-  our  Articles  of  the  Charge — I  believe  it  is  in  the  twelfth  and 
!C01lduct-  thirteenth  Articles— we  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  he 
vexed  and  harassed  the  country,  which  you  may  easily 
believe,  under  such  false  names  with  such  real  powers,  he 
naturally  would  do.  We  proved  that  some  of  the  principal 
zamindars  in  that  country,  that  held  at  but  27,000  rupees  a 
year,  he  forced  to  pay  60,000  ; — one  of  the  witnesses  says  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  contented  with  50,000 ; — that, 
upon  a  refusal  of  this  business,  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
country.  That  was  Gineroy.  The  charge  is  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  Articles ;  by  which  you  will  see  how  far  the 
evidence  does  or  not  apply  to  it. 

It  is  given  out  that  we  have  produced  only  three  or  four 
Charges.  We  have  given  you  evidence  upon  a  good  many 
more,  but  this  in  particular  we  have  given  you  evidence  of, 
because  it  is  within  what  Mr.  Hastings  calls  his  system.  We' 
find  by  the  evidence  that  the  country  was  cruelly  harassed. 
^ou  nave  it  upon  Mr.  Halhed's  evidence — it  is  not  at- 
tempted,  that  I  know  of,  to  be  contradicted — that  the  people 
were  confined  in  open  cages  for  pretended  or  for  real  arrears 
of  revenue.  It  is  indifferent  which,  because,  the  thing  being 
arbitrary,  I  consider  all  confinement  to  support  an  arbitrary 
exaction  to  be  an  abomination;  though  they  have  endea- 
voured to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  evidence,  by  proving 
that  a  man  day  and  night  in  confinement  in  an  open  cage 
suffers  no  inconvenience.  The  costive  evidence  is  all  of  one 
and  the  same  kind, — the  most  extreme  unwillingness  to 
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discover  anything.  [Their  testimony  is]*  drawn  like  drops  s  jtjuB  1794. 
from  them.  Their  answers  to  our  questions  are — "Yes," 
and  "  No,'*  with  no  liberality ;  but  when  examined  on  the 
other  side,  flowing  as  free  as  if  drawn  from  a  perennial 
spring.  But  we  have  proved  that  there  they  were  till 
they  could  be  lodged  in  dungeons  or  mud  forts.  We  have 
proved  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  their  children.  We  Order 
have  proved  that  they  fled  their  country,  and  that  he  Sofchlt 
was  obliged  to  issue  orders  against  the  selling  children. dren> 
They  attempt  to  prove  that  it  had  been  a  common  prac- 
tice in  that  country ;  and  possibly  some  person  as  wicked 
as  he  might  have  been  there  before  at  some  time  or  other  • 
but  no  person  ever  yet  sold  their  children,  but  under  the 
idea  of  some  cruel  exaction.  Nature  calls  out  against  it. 
The  love  that  God  placed  in  parents  to  their  own  children  is 
the  first  [germjf  of  that  second  conjunction  which  has  been 
made  among  mankind — is  the  first  bond  and  first  formation 
of  society.  It  is  stronger  than  all  laws  ;  for  it  is  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God.  Never  did  a  man  sell  his 
children  who  was  able  to  maintain  them.  Therefore  [having 
proved]  the  exactions  that  he  made,  that  proof  alone,  beyond 
all  others,  must  prove  that  the  exactions  were  intolerable. 

Then  people  flying  the  country!  Next  to  the  love  of  Desertion  of 
parents  to  their  children,  the  dearest  and  strongest  instinct) 
both  natural  and  moral,  that  is  in  man,  and  which  indeed 
extends  to  the  brute  creation  just  the  same  way — for  all 
creatures  love  their  offspring — next  to  that>  they  love  their 
homes,  they  love  their  houses,  they  love  their  country4 
We  know  that  the  natal  soil  has  a  sweetness  in  it  that  is 
beyond  that  of  any  harmony  of  verse — which  whether  I  quote 
right  or  quote  wrong  signifies  nothing.  I  say  that  it  binds 
people,  and  never  suffers  them  to  want  a  memory  of  it ;  and 
therefore  those  who  fly  their  country  fly  from  oppression. 
Why,  then,  is  this  true?  "  O  !"  says  he,  "  Colonel  Hannay 
Was  obliged  to  put  turnpike  bars  and  guards,  to  confine 
them  in  the  country."  We  have  seen,  therefore,  nature 
violated  in  its  strongest  principles.  We  have  seen  an  unli- 
mited, arbitrary,  exaction  avowed ;  and  no  pretence  of  a  law, 
a  rule,  or  a  mode  by  which  these  people  were  to  be  treated ; 
and  we  see  these  effects  proved  before  your  Lordships  by 
costive  witnesses  upon  this  affair. 

*  Revised  copy.  f  Revised  copy  ;  "  fruits"  in  MS. 

J  Mr.  Burke  appears  to   have  here  introduced  a  poetical  quotation,  but 
•which  has  not  been  reported  by  the  short-hand  writer. 
VOL,  IV.  K  K 
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Rise  of  the 
rebellion. 


Attack  on 
the  fort. 


s  JUNE  i7w.  We  see  that,  after  this  happened,  a  violent  rebellion  arises 
in  the  country,  which  one  would  naturally  expect  from  it. 
The  persons  who  had  been  under  various  pretences  defrauded 
rise  in  general.  These  are  all  in  evidence  before  your  Lord- 
ships. There  is  much  more  that,  if  we  were  to  go  out  of 
the  line  of  evidence,  we  might  state  upon  this  occasion.  The 
prisons  or  mud  forts,  and  all  the  forts,  were  full  of  prisoners, 
and  hostages  for  prisoners.  The  country  rises,  as  if  it  were 
by  common  consent.  The  country  rose  in  an  insurrection. 
Every  farmer,  every  proprietor  of  land,  every  man  who  loved 
his  kingdom,  [and  had  not  fled  for]*  refuge,  these  people 
rose  in  a  just  rebellion  and  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  Colonel  Hannay,  who  was  there,  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  rights  of  the  people,  exercising  a  clandestine,  illegal, 
unavowed,  authority,  against  which  there  can  be  no  rebellion 
in  the  proper  sense. 

We  find  one  hundred  and  fifty  shut  up  in  one  fort.  The 
people  of  the  country  in  their  rage  attacked  the  fort ;  called 
for  the  prisoners  ;  they  called  for  their  brothers,  their  fathers, 
their  husbands,  confined  there.  It  was  attacked  by  the  joint 
assault  of  men  and  women ;  and  when  the  people  within  the 
fort  joined  the  people  without,  the  person  who  commanded 
in  that  fort  cuts  off  the  heads  of  eighteen  of  the  principal 
prisoners,  and  tosses  them  over  the  battlements  to  them. 
There  was  still  in  it  a  man  loved,  honoured,  respected,  in  his 
country.  Whether  justly  or  not  justly,  he  was  a  man  much 
esteemed  :  —  "  Give  us  our  Raja,  Mustapha  Khan."  We 
asked  the  witness  what  he  was  confined  for.  He  did  not 
know ;  but  that  Colonel  Hannay  had  confined  him,  and  said 
he  was  sentenced  to  death.  We  desired  to  see  the  fatwa  of 
the  judge  who  sentenced  him.  No  ;  no  such  thing.  We 
desired  to  know  whether  he  could  give  any  account  of  the 
process,  any  account  of  the  magistrate,  any  account  of  the 
accuser,  any  account  of  the  defence ;  whether  he  could  give 
any  account  whatever  of  this  man  being  condemned  to  death. 
He  could  give  no  account  of  it,  but  the  arbitrary  will  of 
Colonel  Hannay.  Colonel  Hannay  sends  to  this  desperate 
man,  [the  commander  of  the  fort],*  bloody  with  the  murder 
of  all  the  people  who  were  murdered  in  the  fort — Colonel 
Hannay  sends, — "  If  you  have  not  executed  Mustapha  Khan, 
execute  him  immediately/'  He  is  staggered  at  the  order. 
This  is  Ahlaud  Sing:  he  says, — "  No;  the  order  is  not  sent 
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to  me,  I  will  not  execute  it."     This  Mustapha  Khan  im-  $  J^E  m*. 
prisoned  there  is  sentenced  to  death  by   Colonel  Hannay, 
without  judge,  without  accuser,  without  any  evidence,  with- 
out  the  fat\va  or  sentence  of  the  law,  without  which  no 
Mussulman  can  be  put  to  death:  this  man  is  thus  put  to  i||egai exe- 
death    by    an   arbitrary    villain  and    cruel   tyrant,    Colonel  Raja  MUS- 
Hannay,  the  substitute  of  a  ten  thousand  times  more  cruel tapha  Khan> 
tyrant,  Mr.  Hastings! 

He  gets  a  Captain  Williams,  who  has  appeared  here  as  an 
evidence  at  your  bar,  and  who  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
body — Captain  Gordon,  and  Major  Macdonald,  and  Captain 
Williams  —  all  witnesses,  and  all  sub-farmers  and  actors 
under  this  person ; — this  Captain  Williams  comes  there,  and 
without  asking  one  of  those  questions  which  I  asked,  and 
desiring  nothing  but  Colonel  Hannay 's  word  for  it,  orders 
this  man,  beloved  and  honoured  by  the  whole  country,  to  be 
beheaded.  Accordingly  he  was  beheaded,  in  consequence  of 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Hannay.  Upon  this,  a  rebellion  blazed 
out  with  tenfold  fury.  They  declared,  "  We  will  be  re- 
venged for  the  destruction  of  our  zamindar."  In  this  situ- 
ation was  the  country  under  Colonel  Hannay,  when  that 
great  rebellion  broke  out. 

But,  in  the  intermediate  time,  Colonel  Hannay  was  re-  Removal 
moved  from  this  place.    The  knowledge  of  his  misconduct  had  pointment 
induced  this  miserable  Nawab  to  make  one  effort  to  remove  Harulay 
him  from  his  place.     Mr.  Hastings  forces  him  to  receive  him 
again,  with  a  civil  reprimand ;  telling  him, — "  I  do  not  force 
you  to  receive  him." — Indeed  his  situation  was  force  enough. 
He  forces  him  to  receive  him  again ;    and  again  he  ravages 
and  destroys  that  devoted  country,  till  the  time  which  I  have 
last  stated  to  you,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  it  finally  by  a 
rebellion  ;  and,  as  you  would  imagine,  he  parted  like  a  leech 
full  of  blood.    This  leech  full  of  blood  went  back  to  Calcutta.  His  final 
Your  Minutes  declare  that  he  was  there  supposed,  from  a  to  Calcutta, 
state  of  debt  in  which  he  was  known  to  be,  to  have  come 
down  with  a  handsome  sum,  out  of  this  country  of  Oude,  of 
300,000/.,  of  which  80,000/.  in  gold  mohurs  made  a  part. 
They  declare  it  to  be  the  universal  opinion ;  and  no  man  ever 
contradicted  it.     Ten  have  said  it :  none  have  contradicted 
it.     From  that  hour  to  this  I  never  heard  a  man  contradict 
it.     Whether  his  family  have  the  whole  of  it ;  what  shares 
or  partnerships  there  were  in  this  business;  who  was  to  get, 
or  who  had  got  very  large  dividends,  according  to  the  public 
opinion,  \ve  cannot  tell  :  but  there  ended  the.  life  and  exploits 
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5  JITNEYS*.  Of  Colonel  Hannay,  farmer-general,  civil  officer,  military 
commander  of  Baraitch  and  Goruckpore.  But  not  so  ended 
Mr.  Hastings'  proceedings. 

This  miserable  Nawab  had  received  an  account,  which 
concurrent  public  fame  had  supported,  that  he  meant  to  send 
him  up  in  the  country  again  on  a  second  expedition  ;  pro- 
bably with  such  an  order  as  this  :  —  "  You  have  now  sucked 
blood  enough  for  yourself,  now  see  what  you  can  do  for  your 
neighbours,  and  we  will  send  you  up  again."  The  Nawab 
was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed.  His  friend  and  agent, 
Gobind  Ram,  who  was  there  and  had  constant  access  to  all 
Mr.  Hastings'  people  —  and  Mr.  Hastings  tells  you  the  orders 
that  all  these  wakils  have  to  find  out  all  his  transactions- 
he  believed  that  Mr.  Hastings  meant  to  send  this  man  again 
into  the  country,  and  he  expresses  the  horror  of  this  to  the 
Nawab,  who  had  been  in  this  subservient  and  dejected  state 
that  I  have  stated.  Judge  you  what  Colonel  Hannay  must 
be  from  this  declaration  extorted  from  the  mouth  of  that 
miserable  slave,  the  Nawab.  It  is  in  page  660  of  the  printed 
Minutes  :  — 


"  My  country  and  house  belong  to  you  :  there  is  no  difference.  I  hope 
againsThis  *na*  you  desire  in  your  heart  the  good  of  my  concerns.  Colonel  Hannay 
reappoint-  is  inclined  to  request  your  permission  to  be  employed  in  the  affairs  of  this 
ment.  quarter.  If  by  any  means  any  matter  of  this  country  dependent  on  me 

should  be  entrusted  to  the  Colonel,  I  swear  by  the  holy  prophet  that  I 
will  not  remain  here,  but  will  go  from  hence  to  you.  From  your  kind- 
ness let  no  concern  dependent  on  me  be  entrusted  to  the  Colonel  ;  and 
oblige  me  by  a  speedy  answer  which  may  set  my  mind  at  ease." 

We  know  very  well  that  the  Defendant  denies,  as  he  will 
naturally,  his  intention  to  send  him  up.  But  h6  cannot  deny 
that  there  was  such  a  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  his 
sending  him  up  ;  which  plainly  showed  that  they  considered 
that  there  was  ground  enough  to  charge  him  with  it,  which 
his  denial  cannot  do  away.  For  why  did  he  send  him  there 
before  ?  What  reason  [was  there]  why  he  should  not  be 
sent  a  third  time  who  had  been  sent  twice  before  ?  None  ; 
because  every  particle  of  his  proceedings  was  perfectly  well 
known. 

Now,  suppose  it  was  a  false  report  :  —  it  shows  all  that  the 

Managers  wish  to  show,  —  the  extreme   terror  with  which 

these  creatures  of  Mr.  Hastings  struck  that  country  and  its 

Desolation    government.     Let  us  see  the  effect  of  it.     Captain  Edwards 

iry.he      '"  tells  you  he  passed  through  that  country  ;  that  he  considered 

it  as  fallen  from  its  former  state.     Mr.  Holt  says,   it  has 

fallen  from  its  former  state  :  that  whole  towns  and  villages 
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were  peopled  no  longer ;  that  the  country  carried  evident  5  JUNE  1794. 
marks  of  a  famine  having  been  upon  it.  Look  at  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Edwards,  an  untainted  man.  He  passed 
over  the  country  again  and  again,  and  he  tells  you  [it  bore] 
the  marks  of  savage  desolation,  which  you  would  expect  to 
find  after  such  an  operation  as  was  performed  on  these  pro- 
vinces by  Colonel  Hannay  and  Captain  Gordon.  But  one 
would  have  thought  it  would  have  satiated  Mr.  Hastings. 
No.  He  finds  a  Major  Osborne ; — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  in  your  evidence,  but  we  find  that  this  Balfour,  whose 
curious  evidence  you  have  had  upon  this  occasion,  was 
farmer-general  of  Rohilcund ;  —  at  least,  there  was  a  third 
military  collector,  Major  Osborne.  This  gentleman  had  Appoint- 
suffered  in  his  preferment;  for  a  court-martial — whether  Major  os- 
from  justice  or  from  injustice  I  neither  know  nor  care — hadbo 
removed  him  from  that  situation.  He,  who  saw  the  upper 
country  and  who  knew  it,  made  a  representation  of  a  nature 
to  show  you  what  that  country  was ;  and  there  you  will  see 
how  he  corrected  the  grievances.  When  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  thousand  men,  I  believe,  but  really  to 
the  administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  he  admi- 
nistered them  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Colonel  Hannay 
did.  However,  he  made  a  partial  representation,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  the  countries  were  in  a  horrible 
state  of  confusion  and  disorder,  suffering  every  mode  of 
peculation.  It  is  upon  the  Company's  records.  It  is  not 
produced  in  evidence,  but  your  Lordships  may  find  it,  for  it 
is  printed  over  and  over  again  But  he  produces  this. 

This  man  goes  up.  The  Wazir  with  the  same  complaints 
and  the  same  cry  obliges  him  to  recall  him.  Then  we  will 
go  to  the  rest.  We  will  go  and  see  what  the  Wazir  com- 
plains of;  what  he  suffers  from  all  the  other  British  officers. 
By  which  you  will  see  in  what  state  Mr.  Hastings  left  that 
country,  when  the  officers,  under  pretence  of  defending  it, 
were  invested  with  various  powers,  either  in  the  revenue,  the 
collection  of  the  customs,  or  the  monopoly  of  markets,  or 
other  horrible  abuses. 

"  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Nabob  Vizier  to  Gobind  Ram," — [page  788  Complaint 
of  the  printed  Minutes.]— 

-Before  this,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Nawab  Asoff-ud- 
Dowla,  received  the  1st  of  February,  1781  : — 

"  All  the  officers  stationed  with  the  brigade  at  Cawnpore,  Futtygur, 
Darunghur,  and  Furrackabad,  and  other  places,  write  perwannas  and 
give  positive  orders  to  the  aumils  of  these  places  respecting  the  grain,  &c.; 
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5  JUNE  1794.  from  which  conduct  the  country  will  become  depopulate.  I  am  hopeful 
— *  from  your  friendship  that  you  will  write  to  all  these  gentlemen  not  to 
issue  orders,  &c.  to  the  aumils,  and  not  to  send  troops  into  the  mahals  of 
the  sircar ;  and  for  whatever  quantity  of  grain,  &c.  they  may  want,  they 
will  inform  me  and  the  Resident,  and  we  will  write  to  the  aumils,  who 
shall  cause  it  to  be  sent  them  every  month,  and  I  will  deduct  the  price 
of  them  from  the  tuncahs.  This  will  be  agreeable  both  to  me  and  the 
ryots." 

"  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Vizier  to  Rajah  Gobind  Ram : — 

"  I  some  time  ago  wrote  you  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  the 
officers,  and  now  write  them  again.  The  officers  and  gentlemen  who  are 
%  at  Cawnpore,  Futtygur,  and  Darunghur,  and  other  places,  by  different 
means,  act  very  tyrannically  and  oppressively  towards  the  aumils,  and 
ryots,  and  inhabitants  ;  and  to  whomsoever  that  requires  a  dustuck  they 
give  it  with  their  own  seal  affixed,  and  send  for  the  aumils  and  punish 
them.  If  they  say  anything,  the  gentlemen  make  use  of  but  two  words ; 
one — that  is  for  the  brigade ;  and  the  second — that  is  to  administer 
justice.  The  particulars  of  it  are  these,  that  these  bipparies  will  bring  their 
grain  from  all  quarters  and  sell  for  their  livelihood.  There  is  at  present 
no  war  to  occasion  a  necessity  for  sending  for  it.  If  none  comes,  what- 
ever quantity  will  be  necessary  every  month,  I  will  mentipn  to  the  aumils 
that  they  may  bring  it  for  sale.  But  there  is  no  deficiency  of  grain. 

Establish-     The  gentlemen  have  established  gunges  for  their  own  advantage,  called 

meut  of  pri-  Colonel  Gunge,  at  Darunghur,  Futtygur,  &c. 

"  The  collections  of  the  customs  from  all  quarters  they  have  stopped, 
and  collected  them  at  their  own  gunges.  Each  gunge  is  rented  out  at 
30,000  or  40,000  rupees,  and  their  collections  paid  to  the  gentlemen. 
They  have  established  gunges  where  there  never  were  any ;  and  where 
they  were,  those  they  have  abolished.  30,000  or  40,000  rupees  is  the 
sum  they  are  rented  at.  The  collections,  to  the  amount  of  a  lac  of 
rupees,  are  stopped.  Major  Briscoe,  who  is  at  Darunghur,  has  esta- 
blished a  gunge  which  is  rented  out  for  45,000  mpees,  and  has  stopped 
the  gauts  round  about  the  bipparies ;  and  merchants  coming  from 
Cashmere,  from  Shah  Jehanabad,  and  bringing  shawls  and  other  goods 
and  spices,  &c.  from  all  quarters,  he  orders  to  his  gunge,  and  collects 
the  duty  from  the  aumils,  gives  them  a  chit,  and  a  guard  who  conducts 
them  about  five  hundred  coss.  The  former  duties  are  not  collected. 
From  the  conduct  at  Cawnpore,  Futtygur,  Furrackabad,  &c.,  the  duties 
from  the  lilla  of  Gora  and  Thlawa  are  destroyed,  and  occasions  a  loss  of 
three  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  duties ;  and  the  losses  that  are  sustained  in 
Furrackabad  may  be  ascertained  by  the  Nabob  Mpzuffer  Jung,  to  whom 
every  day  complaints  are  made.  Exclusive  of  the  aumils  and  collectors, 
others  lodge  complaints.  Whatever  I  do,  I  desire  no  benefit  from  it.  I 
am  remediless  and  silent.  From  what  happens  to  me,  I  know  that  worse 
will  happen  in  other  places :  the  second  word  I  know  is  from  their 
•r  mouths  only.  This  was  the  case  in  this  country  formerly,  and  even  now, 
whatever  is  to  be  received  or  paid  among  the  zemindars,  ryots,  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  cities,  and  poor  people,  neither  those  who  can  pay  or  those 
who  cannot  pay  ever  make  any  excuse  to  the  shroffs ;  but  when  they 
could  pay  they  did.  In  old  debts  of  fifty  years,  whoever  complain  to  the 
gentlemen,  they  agree  that  they  shall  pay  one  fourth  and  send  dustocks 
and  sepoys  to  all  the  aumils,  the  chowdries,  and  canoongoes,  and  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  towns ;  they  send  for  every  body,  to  do  them  justice, 
confine  them,  and  say  they  will  settle  the  business.  So  many  and 
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numerous  are  these  calamities  that  I  know  not  how  much  room  it  will  5  JUICE  179A 
take  up  to  mention  them.  Mr.  Briscoe  is  at  Darunghur  :  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  aumils  arise  daily.  I  am  silent.  Now  Mr.  Middleton  is 
coming  here,  let  the  Nabob  appoint  him  for  settling  all  the  affairs,  that 
whatever  he  shall  order  those  gentlemen,  they  will  do.  From  this  every- 
thing will  be  settled,  and  the  particulars  of  this  quarter  will  be  made 
known  to  the  Nabob.  I  have  written  this  which  you  will  deliver  to  the 
Governor,  that  everything  may  be  settled ;  and  when  he  has  understood 
it,  whatever  is  his  inclination  he  will  favour  me  with  it.  The  Nabob  is 
master  in  this  country,  and  is  my  friend  :  there  is  no  distinction. " 

[Letter  from  the  Wazir  to  Mr.  Middleton;]  entered  upon  the 
consultation  of  the  4th  June  1781 ;  page  1687  of  the  Minutes. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  requesting  leave  for  a  battalion  to  be  Case  of 
raised  by  Captain  Clark  on  the  same  footing  as  Major  Osborne's  was,  Ishmael 
agreeable  to  the  requests  and  complaints  of  Ishmael  Beg,  the  aumil  of 
Allahabad,  &c.,  and  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  Council. 
You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  particulars  and  negotiation  of  Ishmael 
Beg,  and  the  nature  of  Major  Osborne's  battalion.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1186  (1/79),  the  affairs  of  Allahabad  were  given  on  a  lease  of 
three  years  to  Ishmael  Beg,  together  with  the  pergunnas  Arreel  and  Parra ; 
and  I  gave  orders  for  troops  to  be  raised  and  stationed  conformable 
to  his  request.  Ishmae]  Beg  accordingly  collected  twelve  hundred 
peons,  which  were  not  allowed  to  the  aumil  of  that  place  in  the  year 
1185.  The  reason  why  I  gave  permission  for  the  additional  expense  of 
twelve  hundred  peons  was  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  manage  the 
country  with  ease,  and  pay  the  money  to  Government  regularly.  I 
besides  sent  Major  Osborne  there  to  command  in  the  mahals  belonging  to 
Allahabad,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  Rajah  Ajeit  Sing;  and  he 
accordingly  took  charge. 

"  Afterwards,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the   Governor   General 
Mr.   Hastings,  Jelladut  Jung  was  recalled  and  the  mahals  placed  as 
before  under  Rajah  Ajeit  Sing.      I  never  sent  Major  Osborne  to  settle 
the  concerns  of  Allahabad,   for  there  was  no  occasion  for   him ;    but 
Major  Osborne  of  himself  committed  depredations  and  rapines   within  Deprala- 
Ishmael  Beg's  jurisdiction.      Last  year  the  battalion   which,   by  the  j^^Po-. 
permission  of  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  sent,  received  orders  to  secure  borne, 
and  defend  Ishmael  Beg  against  the  encroachments  of  Major  Osborne ;  for 
the  complaints  of  Ishmael  Beg  against  the  violences  of  Major  Osborne 
had  reached  the   General  and   Mr.  Purling ;    and  the    Governor    and 
gentlemen  of  Council  at  my  request  recalled  Major  Osborne.    This  year, 
as  before,  the  collections   of  Arreel  and  Parra  remain  under  Ishmael 
Beg.     In  those  places,  some  of  the  talookdars  and  zemindars  who  had 
been  oppressed  and  ill-treated  by  Major  Osborne  had  conceived  ideas  of 
rebellion." 

You  now  see  a  statement  of  Daranagur,  Futtygurh,  and 
Furruckabad,  and  of  the  whole  line  of  our  military  stations 
in  the  Nawab's  dominions,  that  it  was  one  universal  scene 
of  plunder  and  rapine.     You  see  every  one  of  these  were  connivance 
made  known  to  Mr.  Hastings.     You  see  Mr.  Hastings  has  £&*' Hast" 
not  punished  or  called  one  man  to  an  account  for  it.      The 
utmost  he   has  done,  you  see,  is,  to  recall  one  man  only  on 
account  of  it ;  for  Major  Osborne  was  not  the  only  person 
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and  he  has  never  called  one  of  them  to  an  account.  And 
then  shall  I  not  call  him  captain  general  ?  shall  not  your 
Lordships  call  him  captain  general  ?  and  shall  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  call  him  by  any  other  name  ?  We  see  all  the  exe- 
cutive, civil  and  criminal  justice  of  the  country  seized  on 
by  him.  We  see  the  trade  and  all  the  duties  seized  upon  by 
[his  creatures].*  We  see  them  destroying  the  markets,  while 
they  were  making  others  in  other  places.  We  see  them  using 
the  rapine  of  war  in  time  of  peace.  We  see  the  country  de- 
clared to  be  ruined  and  depopulated  by  these  people,  whom  we 
are  to  consider  not  as  any  other  than  as  men  who,  in  their 
evidence,  do  convict  the  country  they  have  ruined  as  rebellious. 

rion  ofgoS.it  Who  has  brought  out  all  these  complaints,  the  existence 
of  which  was  never  denied,  and  for  which  no  redress  was 
ever  obtained  and  no  punishment  ever  given  ?  Why,  it  is 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  has  brought  that  before  you  !  It  is  in 
papers  he  has  transmitted ;  which  God  has  suffered,  who 
inflicts  blindness  upon  great  criminals  in  order  that  they 
should  suffer  what  they  deserve.  He  has  brought  forward 
this  scene,  which  we  are  stated  maliciously  to  represent,  to 
the  disgrace  of  our  country.  If  there  is  a  single  act  of  his 
that  is  misrepresented,  if  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  ravage 
of  the  country,  of  his  seizing  upon  the  revenues — if  every 
one  of  that  long  catalogue  of  grievances  is  false,  Warren 
Hastings  is  the  person  that  is  to  answer  to  it.  If  they  are 
false,  he  is  to  answer  to  that  false  and  calumniating  accu- 
sation ;  if  they  are  true,  he  is  answerable  for  appointing 
these  persons  and  never  calling  a  man  to  an  account  for  it. 
But  he  has  shown  that  he  is  of  opinion  it  is  true.  And  now 
hand  me  the  character  that  Mr.  Hastings  gives  of  all  the 
British  officers. 

His  charges  In  page  657  of  the  printed  Minutes,  your  Lordships  will 
see,  in  an  extract  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Benares  Nar- 
rative,  a  comment  by  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  treaty  of  Chunar. 
Now  mark  what  the  man  himself  says  of  the  whole  military 
service : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  benefit  which  the  Company  would  have 
derived  from  such  an  augmentation  of  their  military  force  as  these 
troops  constituted,  ready  to  act  on  any  emergency,  prepared  and 
disciplined  without  any  charge  on  the  Company,  as  the  institution 
professed,  until  their  actual  services  should  be  required,  I  have  observed 
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some  evils  growing  out  of  the  system  which,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  5  Jems  1794. 

counterbalanced  those  advantages,  had  they  been  realized  in  their  fullest       

effect.  The  remote  stations  of  those  troops,  placing  the  commanding 
officers  beyond  the  notice  and  control  of  the  Board,  afforded  too  much 
opportunity  and  temptation  for  unwarrantable  emoluments,  and  excited 
the  contagion  of  peculation  and  rapacity  throughout  the  whole  army. 
A  most  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  has  been 
seen  in  the  court-martial  upon  Captain  Erskine,  where  the  court, 
composed  of  officers  of  rank  and  respectable  characters,  unanimously  and 
honourably,  most  honourably,  acquitted  him  upon  an  acknowledged 
fact,  which,  in  times  of  stricter  discipline,  would  have  been  deemed  a 
crime  deserving  the  severest  punishment." 

Another  extract  from  the  same  comment  of  Mr.  Hastings 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  Company's  servants,  civil 
and  military,  from  the  court  and  service  of  the  Wazir: — 

"  I  was  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  justice  to  him  and  a  regard  to  His  removal 
the  honour  of  our  national  character.     In  removing  these  gentlemen,  I  of  the  Corn- 
diminish  my  own  influence  as  well  as  that  of  my  colleagues,  by  narrowing  vants8from 
the  line  of  patronage ;  and  I  expose  myself  to  obloquy  and  resentment  the  esta- 
from  those  who  are  immediately  affected  by  the  arrangement,  and  the  the^iurir  °f 
long  train  of  their  friends  and  powerful  patrons.     But  their  numbers, 
their  influence,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  their    salaries,  pensions 
and    emoluments,  were  an   intolerable  burthen  on  the  revenues   and 
authority  of  the  Vizier,  and  exposed  us  to  the  envy  and  resentment  of 
the  whole  country,  by  excluding  the  native  servants  and  adherents  of  the 
Vizier  from  the  reward  of  their  services  and  attachments." 

My  Lords,  hear  what  he  says  of  the  whole  military 
service.  Hear  the  documents  and  the  authority  upon  which  Demoraiiza- 
he  supports  his  opinion,  that  the  contagion  of  peculation  had 
tainted  all  these  frontier  stations,  which  are  much  the  largest 
part  of  the  Company's  army  there.  He  states  that  the 
contagion  of  peculation  had  tainted  the  whole  army  every- 
where. So  that  there  was,  according  to  him,  an  universal 
taint  of  peculation  through  that  whole  army.  Peculation  is 
not  a  military  vice.  Insubordination,  want  of  attention  to 
duty,  want  of  order,  want  of  obedience  and  regularity, — 
these  are  military  vices ;  but  who  ever  heard  before  of 
peculation  being  a  military  vice  ?  No ;  it  was  because  this 
was  not  done  by  them  in  the  character  of  military  men. 
They  were  farmers  of  revenues,  masters  of  markets,  of 
gunjes,  and  other  inventions  that  were  invented  to  the  ruin 
of  the  country ;  and  that  was  that  peculation  which  tainted 
the  army. 

I  declare,  when  I  first  read  that  in  the  infancy  of  this  in- 
quiry, it  struck  me  as  an  odd  thing  that  peculation  should  be 
stated  as  a  military  vice.  With  this  peculation,  however,  such 
as  it  was,  Warren  Hastings  charges  the  whole  British  army 
with  being  corrupted.  But  remark  another  thing  still  more 
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5  JUNE  1794.  serious  than  that — that  it  had  so  tainted  them  that  it 
—  affected  their  judicial  character;  for,  if  officers  misbehave 
themselves,  a  court-martial  is  generally  speaking  the  most 
just  and  the  most  honourable  tribunal.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
tribunal  that  really  stands  more  untainted  in  this  country 
than  a  court-martial.  I  think  it  stands  as  fair  with  the 
army  and  the  officers,  as  fair  with  the  country,  as  any 
tribunal  in  this  country — and  all  the  tribunals  stand  fair. 
But  just  to  go  to  the  subject  of  their  peculation : — this 
unnatural  venom,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vices  of  a 
military  character  any  more  than  with  the  virtues — this 
venom  has  got  into  them  in  such  a  degree  that  they, 
against  the  clearest  evidence,  acquit — honourably  acquit — 
most  honourably  acquit — a  person  charged  with  these  very 


vices 


Who  says  this  ? — Do  I  say  it  ?  Warren  Hastings  says  it ! 
The  papers  he  transmits  have  said  it.  He  gives  you  his 
vouchers,  his  documents.  He  gives  you  that  evidence,  and 
he  draws  the  conclusion.  He  is  the  criminal  accuser  of  the 
British  army.  There  he  sits  in  that  box  who  has  accused 
the  whole  British  army  in  India.  He  has  declared  them 
tainted  with  peculation  from  head  to  foot — tainted  with  the 
wickedest  perjuries,  to  bear  one  another  out  in  these  pecula- 
tions. It  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things.  There  is  not'one 
military  man  on  these  stations  of  whom  Mr.  Hastings'  does 
not  give  this  abominable  flagitious  character.  What  a  tre- 
mendous scene  he  exposes,  if  what  he  says  is  true  :  and  yet 
every  one  of  them  have  joined  to  give  him  the  best  of 
characters. 

Are  there  then  no  signs  of  this  captain  generalship  ?  Are 
Hastings  for  there  no  signs  that  this  man  is  a  captain  general  of  iniquity, 
corruption!  un(^er  whom  all  the  vices  of  India  are  paid,  disciplined 
and  supported  ?  I  not  only  charge  him  himself  with  being 
guilty  of  a  thousand  crimes,  but  that  there  is  not  a  soldier 
or  a  civil  servant  in  India  who  does  a  wrong  thing  that  it 
is  not  owing  to  his  example,  connivance  and  protection. 
Everything  that  goes  to  criminate  them  goes  directly  against 
the  prisoner,  who  has  put  them  in  that  situation,  who  has 
suffered  no  rule  or  government  of  the  country  to  restrain 
them,  who  has  never  called  a  man  to  an  account  for  these 
things  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  lay  before  his  country, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  and  upon  the  most  solemn 
occasion. 

I  verily  believe  in  my  conscience  it  is  nut  true,  in   the 
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excess,  in  the  generality  and  extravagance  which  he  makes  5  JUNE  1794. 
in  his  charge.  That  it  is  true  in  a  great  measure  we  cannot 
resist  and  deny  ;  and  we  charge  him  with  being  the  author 
of  it.  And  if  there  is  anything  bearing  beyond  the  truth,  he 
is  the  man  that  is  to  answer  for  it.  O  !  my  Lords,  he  thinks 
better,  however,  of-  the  civil  servants  than  some  part  of  the 
service.  That  is  incorrupt :  the  civil  service  is  incorruptible. 
Read  here  his  account  of  the  civil  service,  with  respect  to 
the  removal  of  the  Company's  servants,  civil  and  military : — 
"  I  was  solely  actuated  by  motives  of  justice  to  him  and  a  case  of  the 
regard  to  the  honour  of  our  national  character."  He  was 
opinion  that  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  in  that  place 
destroyed  the  national  character,  and  that  that  must  be 
restored  by  removing  these  people.  Says  he,  "  I  diminished 
my  patronage."  How  came  they  there  ?  Through  our  pa- 
tronage. We  sent  them  there  to  suck  the  blood  the  military 
had  spared.  Who  sent  the  civil  servants  to  do  ten  times 
the  mischief,  as  they  were  capable,  with  greater  power  over 
the  revenues,  that  even  the  military  ravagers  could  do  ?  Says 
he,  "  If  I  recall  them  from  thence,  I  lessen  my  patronage." 
Who  enabled  you  to  be  a  patron?  What  laws  of  your 
country  enabled  you  to  force  upon  the  Wazir  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company?  What  treaty  authorised  you  to 
do  it?  What  system,  except  your  own  wicked  system, 
authorised  you  to  do  it  ?  "  And  I  expose  myself  to  obloquy 
and  resentment  from  those  who  are  immediately  affected  by 
the  arrangement,  and  the  long  train  of  their  friends  and 
powerful  patrons." 

My  Lords,  it  is  the  constant  burthen  of  his  song  that  he 
cannot  do  his  duty  ;  that  he  is  fettered  in  everything  that  he  members  of 
does  ;  that  he  fears  a  thousand  mischiefs  to  happen  to  him  ; —  Of  Pari 
what,  by  carefulness,  by  economy,  by  frugality,  by  obedience  mentl 
to  the  laws  of  his  country  ?  No ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
forfeit  the  [favour  of]  powerful  patrons  of  those  people  in 
England,  namely,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England, 
if  I  do  justice  to  the  suffering  people  of  this  country/' 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  powerful  people  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  influenced  by 
patronage;  but  your  Lordships  absolutely  represent  that 
higher  and  more  powerful  part  of  the  country  more  directly 
than  we  do,  whose  glory  it  is — though  we  have  some  of 
the  first  blood  in  England  in  the  veins  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  do  represent  in  our  body,  by  the  knights 
of  shires,  the  landed  interest.  We  do  by  cities  represent  the 
trading  interest,  liy  the  boroughs,  and  sometimes  by  the 
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s  JUKE  1794.  cottages,  it  is  our  glory  that  we  represent  the  people  of 
England.  It  is  the  great  glory  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  neither  bloody  nor  power,  nor  anything,  is  represented  so 
much  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  protection  of  the 
lower  order  of  the  people,  who  compose  the  body  of  the 
people  whose  names  we  represent,  and  whom  it  is  our  glory 
to  adhere  to.  But  the  dignities  of  the  country — the  great 
and  powerful — are  represented  eminently  by  your  Lordships, 
And  as  we  would  keep  the  lowest  of  the  people  from  the 
dishonour  and  contagion  of  peculation  and  corruption,  and, 
above  all,  from  exercising  that  vice  which  among  commoners 
is  unnatural  as  well  as  abominable — tyranny  and  oppression, 
so  we  trust  your  Lordships  will  clear  yourselves,  and  the 
higher  ranks  and  more  powerful  people,  from  giving  the 
smallest  countenance  in  any  degree  to  the  system  which  we 
have  done  our  duty  in  bringing  before  you.  We  can  do  no 
more. 

My  Lords,  there  is  the  account  of  the  civil  service.  Think 
of  their  numbers,  think  of  their  influence,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  their  salaries,  pensions  and  emoluments.  They 
were  an  intolerable  burthen  on  the  revenues  and  authority  of 
the  Wazir,  and  exposed  us  to  the  envy  and  resentment  of  the 
whole  country,  by  excluding  the  native  servants  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Wazir  from  the  reward  of  their  services  and 
and  attachment.  My  Lords,  here  is  the  civil  service  given 
to  you  !  They  usurp  the  country ;  they  destroy  the  revenues  ; 
they  overload  the  prince ;  and  they  exclude  all  the  nobility 
and  eminent  persons  of  the  country  from  the  just  reward  of 
their  service. 

Sole  respon-  I  saw  here  a  little  while  ago  Mr,  Francis ;  did  he  send 
Mbr.U»^t-  these  people  into  that  country  ?  Did  General  Clavering 
appointment sen<^  tnese  people  into  that  country  ?  Did  Colonel  Monson, 
of  the  civil  whom  he  charges  with  this  system,  send  these  people  into 

servants.        .,  n  D-vr         ,,  r»    ,1 

that  country  ?  No ;  they  were  every  one  of  them  sent  by 
himself;  for,  if  any  one  sent  anybody  else  for  a  time,  he  was 
soon  recalled.  So  that,  as  to  the  peculation  which  he  at- 
tributes and  the  character  he  gives  to  the  civil  service,  there 
you  see  their  accuser :  there  you  see  their  defender.  All 
that  I  can  say  of  Mr.  Francis,  General  Clavering  and  Colonel 
Monson,  is,  that  they  did  all  they  could  to  resist  the  forma- 
tion of  these  new  brigades.  Mr.  Hastings  never  punished 
any  servant,  military  or  civil.  Therefore,  after  he  has  de- 
famed both  services,  the  civil  servants  are  as  prodigal  of  their 
praise  of  him  as  the  military. 

What  is  the  cause  of  that  prodigality?     You  can  account 
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for  it,  and  can  account  for  it  but  in  one  way,  I  defy  the  s  Jems  1794. 
ingenuity  of  man  to  show  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  not  the 
defamer  of  the  service  ;  that  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  if 
it  is  lost,  is  not  lost  under  his  patronage.  He  pretended  to 
remove  them  all  by  the  treaty  of  Chunar.  He  never  exe- 
cuted that  treaty.  He  proposed  to  take  away  the  temporary 
brigade,  but  he  laid  it  on  again.  He  altered  nothing.  He 
never  attempted  to  give  a  remedy  that  he  did  not  increase 
the  evil  ten  times  worse  afterwards.  Your  Lordships  will 
see  this  all  fully  in  your  Minutes.  There  may  be  some  small 
matters  which  we  have  not  produced  upon  your  Minutes,  but 
we  have  it  under  our  hand.  The  putting  on  again — I  doubt 
whether  that  is  ;  but  it  is  no  matter,  I  come  upon  this ; — he 
was  the  author  of  all  the  grievances  civil,  of  all  the  grievances 
military.  He  is  the  accuser  of  them  all.  Show  me  one 
instance  in  which  he  has  punished  any  one  man  for  any  one 
of  these  offences.  The  only  instance  in  which  he  has 
attempted  to  punish  any  man  was  that  man  who  dared  to 
assert  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Directors,  and  to  claim 
an  office  under  them. 

When  I  consider  the  only  crime  which  he  has  punished, 
when  I  consider  the  numberless  crimes  of  which  he  has 
accused  men,  when  I  consider  that  he  has  called  none  of 
them  to  account,  there  I  leave  him — the  captain  general 
of  all  the  [iniquity]  in  the  civil  and  military  service — 
caressing  him,  and  at  the  same  time  knowing  he  is  on  record 
the  bitterest  accuser  they  have  in  the  world. 

I  will  now  read  to  you  the  protest  of  General  Clavering  Protestor 

L  -v          -V.L          i_   •       j  General 

against  the  military  brigade : —  ciavering. 

"  Taking  the  army  from  the  Nabob  is  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
an  independent  prince,  leaving  only  the  name  and  title  of  it  without  the 
power.  It  is  taking  his  subjects  from  him,  against  every  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations." 

There  is  a  minute  of  Mr.  Francis,  in  pages  766  and  767 
of  the  printed  Evidence. 

"  Mr.  Francis, — By  the  foregoing  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton,  it  appears 
that  he  has  taken  the  government  of  the  Nabob's  dominions  directly  upon 
himself.  I  was  not  a  party  to  the  resolutions  which  preceded  that 
measure,  and  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  it." 

My  Lords,  I  was  in  doubt  myself  whether  this  was  before 
your  Lordships,  on  your  Minutes.  You  will  excuse  me  if, 
sometimes,  in  having  a  vast  deal  of  this  matter  before  us  in 
our  inquiries — I  suppose  tenfold  matter  more  than  we  have 
been  able  to  produce  before  your  Lordships ;  without 
blaming  the  thing  in  the  least;  we  only  state  it — I  may 
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5  JCTTE  ITM.  sometimes  suspect,  when  I  have  stated  something  which  I 
know  to  be  upon  the  record?,  that  it  may  not  be  upon  your 
Lordships'  Minutes.  But  I  find  this  paper  to  which  I  allude 
is  on  your  Minutes,  page  543.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Managers,  to  prove  a  further  representation  by  the  Nawab 
with  respect  to  the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen  at  his  court, 
after  the  above'removal : — 


Remon- 
strance of 
the  Wazir. 


Appoint- 
ment of 
Major  Pal- 
mer. 


"  Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Vizier  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  from  Book 
115  already  delivered  in,  received  the  21st  April  17/5 : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  here,  I  have 
before  written  in  a  covered  manner.  I  now  write  plainly,  that  I  have  no 
ability  to  give  money  to  the  gentlemen,  because  I  am  indebted  many 
lacks  of  rupees  to  the  bankers,  for  the  payment  of  the  Company's  debt. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hastings'  departure,  I  represented  to  him  that  I  had 
no  resources  for  the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  Hastings,  having 
ascertained  my  distressed  situation,  told  me  that  after  his  arrival  in  Cal- 
cutta he  would  consult  with  the  Council,  and  remove  from  hence  the 
expenses  of  the  gentlemen,  and  recall  every  person  except  the  gentlemen 
in  office  here.  At  this  time,  that  all  the  concerns  are  upon  you,  and  you 
have  in  every  point  given  ease  to  my  mind  according  to  Mr.  Hastings' 
agreement,  I  hope  that  the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen  may  be  removed 
from  me,  and  that  you  may  recall  every  person  residing  here,  beyond  the 
gentlemen  in  office.  Although  Major  Palmer  does  not  at  this  time  de- 
mand anything  for  the  gentlemen,  and  I  have  no  ability  to  give  them 
anything,  yet  the  custom  of  the  English  gentlemen  is,  when  they  remain 
here  they  will  in  the  end  ask  for  something.  This  is  best,  that  they 
should  be  recalled." 

I  think  so  too,  and  your  Lordships  will  think  so  too  ;  but 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  thought  so  in  September  1781,  and  en- 
gaged to  do  it,  was  so  afraid  of  their  powerful  friends  and 
patrons  here,  which  he  expressed,  that  he  left  India  and  left 
the  load  of  all  that  obloquy  upon  his  successors.  He  left  a 
Major  Palmer  there  in  the  place  of  a  Resident ;  a  Resident 
of  his  own.  Your  Lordships  see  Major  Palmer  was  no 
Resident  of  the  Company's  ;  no  representative,  that  is,  no 
servant  of  theirs.  Major  Palmer  we  know  received  a  salary 
of  about  23,0007.  a  year,  which  he  declared  to  be  less  than 
his  expenses  there  ;  by  which  we  may  easily  judge  of  [the 
enormous  salaries  of]*  those  who  make  their  fortunes.  And 
that  Major  Palmer  was  at  the  head  of  that  body  for  tor- 
menting the  Nawab,  and  carrying  on  this  custom  of  English 
gentlemen, — "  Major  Palmer  does  not  ask  anything,"  he 
says,  "  at  present," — whom  Mr.  Hastings  left  there  as  his  re- 
presentative of  peculation,  his  representative  of  tyranny. 
He  was  the  second  agent  that  he  had,  who  was  to  control  all 
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the  power,  ostensible  and  unostensible,  that  they  had  there.  5  JC*B  ITM. 
Says  he,  "  It  is  a  custom  among  them."     Money  they  must 
have :  this  is  the  whole  secret. 

Now,  what  I  have  done  to-day  is  this  : — I  have  shown  Recapito- 
you,  in  such  a  country  as  Oude,  the  greatest  dependence lation- 
upon  the  British  empire.  I  have  stated  how  Mr.  Hastings 
usurped  all  the  power  of  it ;  how  he  usurped  the  power  of 
the  Xawab,  and  reduced  him  to  a  cypher  ;  how  he  reduced 
the  minister  to  be  a  mere  creature  of  his ;  how  he  reduced 
the  servants  of  the  Company  to  be  dependent  upon  his  will, 
and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  independent,  but  considered 
their  independent  spirit  as  a  proof  of  their  corruption ;  how 
he  suffered  the  army  to  become  the  instrument  of  robbery 
and  oppression  ;  how  he  suffered  one  of  that  army,  metamor- 
phosed into  a  farmer-general  of  the  country,  to  waste  and 
destroy  that  country  and  embezzle  the  revenues.  We  have 
shown  you  the  whole,  secret,  clandestine  and  fraudulent, 
system  with  which  this  system  of  violence  was  carried  on. 
"\Ve  have  shown  you  that  he  himself  was  the  person  who 
brought  before  you  the  abandoned  behaviour  of  the  officers, 
the  abandoned  behaviour  of  the  civil  service,  the  general 
rapacity  of  both  services,  his  fear  of  correcting  any  of  them 
for  fear  of  offending  your  Lordships,  and  for  fear  of  offending 
the  Commons — whom  he  has  offended  by  a  direct  contrary 
conduct,  and  offended  without  any  possibility  of  a  pardon 
from  them.  We  have  shown  you  the  state  of  that  country. 
We  have  shown  you  the  government  of  that  country.  We 
have  shown  you  the  government  destroyed.  We  have  shown 
you  the  revenue  destroyed,  the  commerce  of  the  country 
and  the  agriculture  of  the  country  destroyed  and  ruined, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  winding  up  the  whole — that  not  only  the 
troops  employed  in  that  place,  but  in  every  place,  were 
corrupted  by  their  example,  and  the  very  justice  that 
holds  together  the  elements  of  military  discipline  corrupted 
with  it. 

This  we  have  shown  you  to-day:  and  I  do  not  believe  your 
Lordships  will  think  that  we  have  been  weakly  or  idly  de- 
stroying your  time  or  ours,  or  that  we  have  strained  the  text 
beyond  our  measure,  when  we  show  you  such  a  horrible  scene, 
arising  from  such  a  horrible  production  of  horrible  circum- 
stances. You  will  take  every  part  of  this  pretty  much  in  the 
order  and  manner  in  which  it  has  been  mentioned  : — the 
government,  the  authority  of  the  country — of  the  native 
authorities ;  the  manner  in  which  the  revenues  of  the  country 
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5  JUNE  1794.  were  administered  by  military  farmers-general ;  the  oppresr 
sion  of  the  country  and  the  complaints  which  the  native 
government  has  made,  uncontradicted,  against  all  the  mili- 
tary servants,  and  Mr.  Hastings'  general  conclusion  upon 
the  character  of  them  all ;  and  the  total  want  of  punishment 
and  calling  to  account  of  any  human  creature,  for  such  mon- 
strous and  abominable  things  as  we  have  stated. 

This  I  leave  to  your  Lordships.  For  the  present,  my 
strength  can  go  no  further.  The  next  day  I  shall  bring 
before  you  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  moveable 
and  immoveable  property  of  that  country,  by  which  he  has 
left  nothing  unshaken  and  undestroyed  ;  and,  lastly,  we  shall 
show  you  the  general  effect  of  his  whole  conduct  in  the 
utter  destruction  of  that  devoted  country. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  RT.  HON. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  IN  GENERAL  REPLY  ON  THE 
SEVERAL  CHARGES  ;  7  JUNE,  1794. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  resume  our  business.  Mr.  Hastings,  7  JPNE  1794. 
perfectly  sensible  of  all,  meets,  at  his  own  desire  and  request, 
and  draws  down  his  poor  victim,  the  Nawab,  whom  he 
ordered  to.  meet  him  at  Chunar.  By  this  time  your  Lord- 
ships are  satisfied  that  this  poor  unfortunate  man  had  no  will 
of  his  own ;  that,  if  he  had  written  a  letter  for  Mr.  Hastings  to 
come,  it  was  a  letter  Mr.  Hastings  dictated  to  him;  and 
therefore  his  being  there,  and  everything  he  did  when  he  was 
there,  was  Mr.  Hastings'  act ;  as  we  have  laid  a  ground  of 
direct  proof  before  you  that  all  his  acts  were,  and  must  be, 
so  construed. 

We  are  now  going  to  show  your  Lordships  the  oppression 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  through  his  two  miserable  instruments— 
the  one,  the  passive  instrument,  the  Nawab ;  the  other,  the 
active  instrument,  Mr.  Middleton — in  his  subsequent  plans 
for  the  entire  destruction  of  that  country.  In  page  513  of 
the  printed  Minutes,  you  have  Mr.  Middleton's  representation 
of  his  promptitude  to  represent  everything  agreeably  to  Mr. 
Hastings'  wishes : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  this  day  answered  your  public  letter  in  the  Letter  of 
form  you  seemed  to  expect.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  may  to  Mr.  Middle- 
you  appear  too  pointed.  If  you  wish  the  matter  to  be  otherwise  under-  ou> 
stood  than  I  have  taken  up  and  stated  it,  I  need  not  say  I  shall  be 
ready  to  conform  to  whatever  you  may  prescribe,  and  to  take  upon 
myself  any  share  of  the  blame  of  the  hitherto  non-performance  of  the 
stipulations  made  on  behalf  of  the  Nabob ;  though  I  do  assure  you  I 
myself  represented  to  his  Excellency  and  the  ministers,  conceiving  it  to 
be  your  desire,  that  the  apparent  assumption  of  the  reins  of  his  govern- 
ment (for  in  that  light  he  undoubtedly  considered  it  at  the  first  view), 
as  specified  in  the  agreement  executed  by  him,  was  not  meant  to  be 
fully  and  literally  enforced,  but  that  it  was  necessary  you  should  have 
something  to  show  on  your  side,  as  the  Company  were  deprived  of  a 
benefit  without  a  requital ;  and  upon  the  faith  of  this  assurance  alone,  I 
believe  I  may  safely  affirm,  his  Excellency's  objections  to  signing  the 
treaty  were  given  up.  If  I  have  understood  the  matter  wrong  or  mis- 
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Mr.  Hast- 

JIU'S. 


7  JPXE  1794.  conceived  your  design,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it.     However,  it  is  not  too 
—        late  to  correct  the  error ;  and  I  am  ready  to  undertake  and,  God  willing, 
to  carry  through  whatever  you  may,  on  receipt  of  my  public  letter,  tell 
me  is  your  final  resolve. 

"  If  you  determine,  at  all  events,  that  the  measures  of  reducing  the 
Nabob's  army,  &c.  shall  be  immediately  undertaken,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
particular  favour  if  you  will  indulge  me  with  a  line  at  Fyzabad,  that  I 
may  make  the  necessary  previous  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
posal of  my  family,  which  I  would  not  wish  to  retain  here  in  the  event 
either  of  a  rupture  with  the  Nabob,  or  the  necessity  of  employing  our 
forces  on  the  reduction  of  his  aumils  and  troops.  This  done,  I  can 
begin  the  work  in  three  days  after  my  return  from  Fyzabad." 

His  submis-  My  Lords,  there  is  another  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Mid- 
d'ietattou  of  dleton  tells  him  that  he  will,  in  short,  represent  everything 
directly  in  the  manner  that  he  seems  to  wish  it.  This 
letter,  I  believe,  is  clear  upon  the  subject;  but  there  is 
another  much  more  clear,  upon  your  Lordships'  Minutes, 
much  more  distinct  and  much  more  pointed,  of  his  resolving 
to  make  such  representations  of  the  matter  as  he  pleases. 
Now,  a  man  who  is  master  of  the  representations  that  shall 
be  made  to  him  is  answerable  for  the  conduct  afterwards  ; 
because,  as  every  conduct  is  to  be  justified  by  the  state  of 
facts  to  be  represented,  if  a  man  can  make  to  himself  the 
state  of  facts,  he  makes  to  himself  the  judgment  of  others 
upon  it.  Therefore,  this  must  be  added  to  the  rest.  And  I 
wish  your  Lordships  to  carry  generally  in  your  minds,  that 
there  is  not  one  single  syllable  of  representation  made  by 
any  of  these  parties — except  where  truth  may  happen  to 
break  out  in  spite  of  all  the  means  of  concealment — which 
is  to  be  considered  as  other  than  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Hastings  himself,  in  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  himself. 

This  letter  which  I  have  read  was  written  on  account  of 
the  transaction  I  am  now  going  to  state,  called  the  treaty  of 
Chunar.  Having  brought  this  miserable  victim  there,  he 
forced  him  to  sign  a  paper  called  a  treaty ;  but  which 
treaty — such  fraud  is  in  everything  that  is  done — Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  who  is  the  chief  agent  and  mover  in  it,  has  declared, 
in  the  paper  that  I  have  now  had  the  honour  of  reading  to 
your  Lordships,  he  was  persuaded  to  sign  by  the  assurance 
given  to  him  that  it  never  was  to  be  executed.  So  that 
your  Lordships  may  see — first,  the  force  that  was  put 
upon  him  svith  regard  to  that  treaty  ;  and  then,  that  he 
never  would  have  submitted  to  that  force,  if  he  had  not 
been  assured  that  that  treaty  should  not  be  executed. 

The  first  thing  that  I  go  upon  is  this ; — this  treaty  has 


Treaty  of 
Chunar. 
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for  its  object  two  modes  of  relieving  the  Nawab  from  his  7  JUNE  1701. 
distresses,  which  we  have  stated,  and  which  Mr.  Hastings 
has  fully  and  clearly  admitted,  and  not  only  admitted,  but 
himself  proved  in  the  strongest  manner  to  your  Lordships. 
The  first  is,  the  taking  away  that  wicked  rabble,  the  British 
troops,  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  represented  to  have  dealt  so 
destructively  in  the  Nawab's  affairs,  and  to  remove  that 
part  of  them  in  particular  which  was  called  the  new 
brigade. 

Another  remedial  part  connected  with  this,  as  it  belongs 
to  the  British,  was  with  regard  to  the  British  pensioners.  It 
is  in  proof  before  your  Lordships — and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
at  present  to  touch  upon  any  point,  nor  ever  shall,  but  in 
the  way  of  explanation,  that  is  not  directly  and  immediately 
in  proof  before  your  Lordships — I  say  that  it  appears 
before  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Hastings  agreed  to  recall 
that  body  of  British  pensioners,  whose  conduct  there  he 
describes,  in  such  strong  terms,  as  so  ruinous  to  the  Wazir 
and  all  his  affairs.  Mr.  Hastings  engaged  to  recall  that 
body  of  pensioners.  He  never  did.  We  are  to  refer  your  ?,mi|?ion of 

1-         i  i  •  '•  PI  i  •  T  Mr.  Hast- 

Lordships   to  the  proof   that   the  pensioners,  so  odious,   so  ings  to  fulfil 

distressing,  to  the  Nawab,  so  ruinous  to  his  affairs  and  so  ditions." 

disgraceful  to  our  Government,  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  only 

[not    recall,    but]     afterwards,    upon    the    very    day,     as 

Mr.    Middleton   himself    tells    you — upon    that   very   day 

he  recommended  the  pensioners   to   him,  to  remain   upon 

that  very   establishment,   whom    by   the   solemn    treaty   of 

his  own  making  and  his  own  dictating  he  had  agreed  to 

take  away  from  the  Nawab.     That  is  in  page  938  of  the 

printed  Minutes. 

Mr.  Hastings,  your  Lordships  remember,  had  come  from  His  failure 
Benares  frustrated  in  his  intentions  to  get  500,000/.  for  the  at 
Company.     Seeing  that  he  had  committed  all  this  ravage 
without  the  least  possible  benefit  to  the  Company,  in  any 
lucrative   view   whatever,   that    the   British    soldiers    had 
divided   the   only  spoil,  that   there   remained   nothing  but 
disgrace  for  their  part,  he  was   afraid   to   return  without 
having  something  pecuniary  to  show  to  the  Company  ;  and 
accordingly  he  turned  in  his   head  a  vast  variety  of  stra- 
tagems for  that  purpose. 

The  first  thing  that  appears  in  the  treaty  of  Chunar  was 
a  power  given  to  the  Nawab  to  resume  all  the  jagirs  not 
guaranteed  by  the  Company,  and  to  give  pensions  to  and 
those  persons  who  should  be  removed  from  their  jagirs. 
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The  first  thing  which  would  naturally  occur  to  a  man  who 
was  o-oinf  to  raise  a  revenue  through  the  intervention  of  the 

DO  O 

prince  of  the  country  was,  to  recommend  to  that  prince  a 
better  economy  in  his  affairs,  and  some  equal,  rational,  assess- 
ment upon  his  subjects,  in  order  to  furnish  the  amount  of  the 
Principles  of  demand.  I  need  not  tell  your  Lordships,  trained  and  formed 
as  your  minds  are  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  good  govern- 
ment, that  there  is  no  way  by  which  any  prince  can  justly 
assess  his  subjects  but  by  assessing  them  all  in  proportion  ; 
and  that  any  prince  who  should  make  such  a  body,  we  will 
suppose,  as  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  kingdom  —  which 
comes  near  the  case  I  am  going  to  state  —  who  should  make 
them  [separately]  the  subject  of  assessment,  would  do  a 
thing  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  regular  and  proper 
taxation  in  any  country  in  the  universe.  Some  men  may, 
possibly,  by  locality  or  privileges,  be  excepted  from  certain 
taxes,  but  no  taxation  ever  was  just  that  was  thrown  upon 
some  particular  class  of  people  only  ;  and  if  that  class 
happens  to  be  small  and  the  demand  great,  the  injustice  that 
is  done  to  that  class  is  proportioned  exactly  to  the  greatness 
of  the  exaction  and  the  smalness  of  the  clasa  of  persons  who 
are  the  objects  of  it.  These  are  clear,  irrefragable  and 
eternal,  principles. 

But  if,  instead  of  exacting  a  part  —  instead  of  rating  a  part 
—  they  go  further,  and  attempt  to  shake  the  body  of  the  pro- 
perty itself,  to  confiscate,  perhaps,  the  whole  estates  at  once, 
by  way  of  a  government  resource,  without  the  charge  or 
pretence  of  a  crime  in  any  way  whatever  —  a  body  of  pro- 
perty, perhaps,  not  much  less  than  is  possessed  by  the  whole 
Peers  of  Great  Britain  —  I  say,  that  a  more  cruel,  wicked 
and  abandoned,  act,  with  regard  to  the  pretended  resource, 
never  was  undertaken  in  the  world.  Yet  this  is  the 
thing  that  Mr.  Hastings  intended  to  do,  and  actually  did 
accomplish. 

My  Lords,  at  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  as  it  is  called, 
Mr.  Hastings  —  for  he  always  feels  his  way  to  it  —  first  says, 
that  the  Nawab  shall  be  permitted  to  do  it  if  he  pleases. 

__        .  TT       i 

He  does  no  more.  He  does  not  assume  the  government. 
He  does  not  compel  the  Nawab  to  do  anything.  He  does 
not  force  this  abandoned  and  wicked  confiscation  of  the  whole 
nobility  of  a  great  country.  All  that  he  says  is  this  —  that 
the  Nawab  may  be  permitted  to  resume  them.  Why,  if  the 
act  had  been  legal,  proper  and  justifiable,  he  did  not  want 
our  permission  :  he  was  a  sovereign  in  his  own  dominions. 


Permission 


under  the 

treaty. 
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But  Mr.  Hastings  recollected  that  there  were  some  of  these  7  JUNE  1:94. 
jagirs,  as  they  are  called,  and  on  which  I  shall  say  a  very 
few  words  to  your  Lordships,  that  were  guaranteed  by  the 
Company.  The  jagirs  of  his  own  house,  of  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  were  guaranteed  by  us.  1  must  inform  your 
Lordships  that,  upon  some  of  our  other  exactions  at  a  prior 
time,  the  Nawab  did  endeavour  to  levy  a  forced  loan  upon  a 
body  of  jagirdars  of  his  country.  This  forced  loan  was  made 
and  submitted  to  by  those  people,  upon  a  direct  assurance  [of 
their  rights  in  their  jagirs]*  guaranteed  by  the  British  Resi- 
dent, not  only  to  the  Begums,  but  to  the  whole  family  and  to 
all  the  objects  of  the  tax. 

I  believe  I  had  better  have  stated — but  I  shall  presently  Nobility  of 
—how  that  matter  stands.  The  jagirdars  of  that  country  thecountry> 
are  the  body  of  the  principal  Mohammedan  nobility.  The 
great  nobility  of  that  country  are  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  part  are  the  zamindars,  who  are  the  ancient  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  country ;  and  these  are  mostly  of  the  Gentu 
kind,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  land.  The  other  are 
the  Mohammedan  nobility,  whose  whole  interest  in  the  land 
[consists  in  the  jagirs]  ;*  for  very  few  of  them  indeed  arc 
zamindars  anywhere.  In  some  of  the  provinces  none  of  them 
are  zamindars;  the  whole  of  them  are  jagirdars. 

A  jagir  we  have  heard  much  discussion  about.  It  is  in  Nature  of 
proof  before  your  Lordships  that  the  jagirs  are  of  two  sorts ; Jagirs' 
that  a  jagir  signifies  exactly  what  the  word  fee  does  in  the 
English  language,  or  feodum  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
the  feodists ;  that  it  is  a  word  which  signifies  a  salary  or  a 
maintenance,  either  one  or  the  other,  as  the  English  word 
fee,  which  comes  from  the  word  feod  and  feodum,  signifies  a 
salary — some  means  by  which  people  are  to  have  their  main- 
tenance. This  fee,  like  other  fees  and  like  other  foods,  was 
given  in  land  as  a  maintenance ;  some  with  the  condition  of 
service,  some  without  the  condition  of  service,  some  as  an- 
nexed to  an  office,  some  granted  as  the  support  of  a  dignity  ; 
none  granted,  except  those  that  were  immediately  annexed 
to  a  lease,  for  a  less  term  than  life. 

We  have  shown  your  Lordships,  and  by  Mr.  Hastings' 
example,  that  some  of  them  are  a  fee  granted  actually  in 
perpetuity  ;  and  many  of  them  are  so.  We  are  to  tell  your 
Lordships,  that  by  the  custom  of  the  empire  they  are  almost 
grown  by  use,  just  as  in  their  progress  the  foods  in  Europe 
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7  JUNE  1794.  are  grown  by  use,  Into  something  which  is,  at  least  virtually, 
an  inheritance.  This  is  the  state  of  the  jagirs  and  jagirdars. 
Among  thes*e  jagirdars  we  find,  what  your  Lordships  would 
expect  to  find,  a  great  provision  for  all  the  nobility  of  that 
illustrious  family  of  which,  by  father  and  mother,  notwith- 
standing the  slander  of  the  prisoner  against  his  benefactor, 
Suja-ud-Dowla  was  undoubtedly — and  Asoff'-ud-Dowla  after- 
wards— [the  head].  They  were  the  first,  and  most  distin- 
guished nobility  of  the  Mohammedan  empire.  Accordingly, 
his  uncles,  all  his  near  relations,  his  mother,  grandmother,  all 
possessed  jagirs  ;  some  of  very  old  grants  and  of  longstand- 
ing, and  most  of  them  not  given  by  the  Nawab. 

I  take  some  pains,  my  Lords,  in  this  business,  because  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  have  a  feeling  against  all  ideas  of 
confiscation  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  Believe  me,  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  whatever  which  will  destroy  and  root  out 
the  present  order  of  things  in  Europe — as  we  see  in  another 
part — it  is  beginning  by  confiscating,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
state,  grants  to  classes  of  men,  let  them  hold  by  what  means 
or  be  supposed  susceptible  of  what  abuses  soever.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  Jacobinism  never  has  or  can  strike  a  more 
deadly  blow  to  property,  rank  and  dignity,  than  if  your 
Lordships  were  to  acquit  this  man  of  this  confiscation  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  You  would  strike  against 
your  Lordships'  own  dignity,  and  the  very  being  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  The  pages  concerning  the  state  of 
the  jagirs  and  jagirdars  are  482  and  483  of  your  Lordships' 
printed  Minutes,  and  the  subsequent  pages  as  far  as  485. 
There  your  Lordships  will  find  what  the  jagirdars  were,  and 
what  the  amount  of  their  estates. 

My  Lords,  the  jagirs  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  authorised  the 
confiscation,  which  he  calls  a  resumption  of  the  whole  of  the 
jagirs,  appear  from  Mr.Purling's  account,  when  first  the  forced 
loan  was  levied  upon  them  under  his  residentship,  to  amount  to 
285,0007.  sterling  per  annum;  which  285,0007.,  if  it  is  rated 
and  valued  according  as  the  rate  of  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life  are  in  that  country,  may  amount  in  English,  as 
near  as  may  be,  to  about  600,0007.  a  year.  I  am  within 
compass,  when  I  state  that  everybody  conversant  in  India 
will  say  it  is  equivalent  to  600,0007.  a  year  in  England : 
and  what  a  blow  such  a  confiscation  as  this  would  make  in 
the  fortunes  of  all  the  Peers  in  Great  Britain  your  Lordships 
will  judge.  I  like  to  see  your  estates  as  great  as  they  are. 
I  wish  they  were  greater  than  they  are.  But  I  wish,  what- 
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ever  they  are,  that  they  should  be  perpetual;  for  to  dignity  7  JUNE  1794. 
and  property  in  this  country,  esto  perpetua  shall  be  my  prayer 
of  this  day  and  the  last  prayer  of  my  life.  Therefore  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  those  guardians  of  property,  who 
will  not  suffer  the  Crown,  the  princes  they  love,  the  govern- 
ment which  they  adore,  to  levy  one  shilling  upon  the  subject 
in  any  other  way  than  the  law  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom 
permit,  will  not  suffer,  nor  can  bear  the  idea  of  choosing  out 
a  class  of  people  for  such  an  occasion,  or  even  permit  the 
Xawab  of  Oude  to  do  it.  For  when  I  prove  a  governor  like 
this  has  substituted  a  power  of  his  own  instead  of  the  legal 
government  of  the  country,  as  I  have  proved,  if  he  found 
the  Nawab  of  Oude  going  to  do  an  act  which  would  shake 
the  property  of  all  the  nobility  of  the  country,  he  ought  to 
put  down  his  hand  and  say,  "  You  shall  not  make  my  name 
your  sanction,  at  least,  for  such  an  atrocious  and  abominable 
act  as  such  a  confiscation  as  this." 

Mr.  Hastings  not  only  gives,  with  an  urbanity  for  which 
he  is  so  much  praised,  his  consent  to  do  it,  but  then,  says  he, 
"  there  must  be  pensions  secured  for  all  the  persons  who 
shall  lose  by  this  and  who  are  secured  by  our  guarantee." 
They  are  secured  by  our  guarantee  ;  which  is  a  point  I  have  Guarantees 
rather  anticipated'  a  little,  previous  to  giving  the  information  ^rven°to  the 
that  might  be  proper  to  give  your  Lordships  ; — Mr.  Hastings  \^Xw$> 
by  his  guarantee  had  secured  the  Nawab's  own  relations  and 
family. 

One  would  imagine,  if  some  were  to  be  confiscated  at  his 
pleasure  who  were  without  any  security  at  all,  that  others 
who  were  guaranteed  by  the  Company,  such  as  the  Begums 
of  Oude  and  several  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  Nawab's 
family,  would  be  secure.  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  there  shall  be  Pretended 
pensions  given."  For,  at  this  time,  he  had  not  got  the  length  tffio'tho 
of  being  able  to  violate  without  any  shame  or  remorse  all  Ja«Irdars- 
the  guarantees  of  the  Company.  Says  he,  "  there  shall  be 
pensions  given."  If  pensions  are  to  be  given  to  the  value 
of  the  estate,  I  ask,  what  has  this  violent  act  done  ?  You 
shake  the  property,  and,  instead  of  suffering  a  man  to  gather 
from  his  own  lands  his  own  profits,  you  turn  him  into  a 
pensioner  upon  the  treasury.  I  can  conceive  that  such  a 
thing  will  render  these  persons  miserable  dependants,  instead 
of  being  independent  nobility ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  what 
purpose  can  be  answered,  in  a  financial  light,  by  paying  that 
in  pension  which  you  are  to  receive  in  revenue.  In  the  first 
place,  that  strikes  me  as  a  thing  that  is  directly  contrary  to 
financial  economy  ;  for  when  you  stipulate  to  pay  out  of  the 
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7  JUXE  1794.  treasury  a  certain  pension,  and  take  upon  you  the  estate, 
you  do  that  thing  in  which  government  has  always  failed  :  — 
you  charge  establishments  with  a  sum,  certain,  fixed,  definite 
and  limited,  and  take  your  chance  of  recovering  from  the 
country,  and  of  all  the  accidents  that  may  happen  to  a  falling 
revenue.  Therefore  it  could  never  be  justified  as  a  measure 
of  economy  :  it  must  be  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  shaking 
and  destroying  property. 

But  it  Avill  appear  to  be  gross  violence  ushered  in  by  gross 
fraud,  and  that  no  pensions  were  ever  intended  to  be  paid  to 
them ;  as  you  may  guess,  when  such  a  strange  metamor- 
phosis was  made  as  turning  a  great  landed  interest  into  a 
pensionary  interest.  What  would  be  the  event  of  it  your 
Lordships  know.  As  it  could  answer  no  [other]  purpose,  so 
it  could  be  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  of  getting  this 
by  an  entire  fraud.  At  the  treaty  of  Chunar  thus  these 
things  stood  : — the  jagirs  were  composed  in  this  manner;  — 
first,  of  the  285, OOO/.  a  year,  which  was  to  be  confiscated  in 
this  manner.  The  old  grants  of  Suja-ud-Dowla  altogether 
amounted  to  near  two-thirds  of  the  whole  value  of  these 
jagirs,  as  you  will  find  in  the  paper  to  which  we  refer  you — 
these  old  grants  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  which  this  Nawab  was 
authorised  to  resume,  and  of  which  he  was  never  the  grantor. 
\_Mr.  Burke  read  the  list  of  the  jagirs.] 
Now,  my  Lords,  you  see  that  all,  except  25,782?.  a 
year,  is  either  jagirs  for  the  Nawab's  own  immediate 
family,  given  by  his  father  and  settled  b)r  his  father  upon 
his  mother,  and  by  his  father's  father  upon  his  grandmother, 
[or  jagirs  given  to]  Salar  Jung  his  uncle,  and  all  the 
considerable  nobility,  to  the  extent  of  that  gross  sum  of 

The  Nawab's  285,0007.      Mr.    Hastings   confesses   that  the  Nawab  was 

themeasure.  reluctant,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  make  the  confiscation  in  the 
manner  [proposed].  Why  ?  Because,  says  he,  the  orderlies, 
— namely,  persons  subservient  to  his  infamous  debaucheries — 
were  the  persons  whom  he  wanted  to  spare.  Now  I  am  to 
show  you  that  this  man,  whatever  faults  he  may  have  in  his 
private  morals,  with  which  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do — 
that  Mr.  Hastings,  who  slanders  him  in  that  manner,  has 
slandered  him  throughout. 

Comparison       We  will  take,  first,  his  own  account  of  the  matter.     Says 

oftheal-        i 
Icged  plans     ne> 

ings  and Ml       "  He  would  have  confiscated  the  rest  and  saved  his  orderlies,  but  I, 
Asoff-ud-       finding  where  his  partiality  was,  compelled  him  to  sacrifice  the  whole ; 
wla.          £or  otherwise  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  good  to  save  the  bad." 

"  Whereas,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  what  was  my  principle  ? 
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I  would,  to  punish  and  exclude  the  bad,  have  sacrificed  the  7  JUNE  1794. 
good."  Now  compare  the  account  he  gives  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Asoff'-ud-Dowla,  and  his  own  : — "  Asoff-ud- 
Dowla,  to  save  some  unworthy  persons  who  had  jagirs, 
would  have  confiscated  all  the  good,  if  left  to  his  discretion  ; 
whereas  I  would  take  a  contrary  course,  and,  in  order  to 
make  him  exclude  the  bad,  would  have  punished  the  inno- 
cent and  virtuous,  the  deserving,  the  great,  the  powerful, 
and  those  who  had  all  the  tics  of  nature  upon  them,  in  order 
to  exclude  those  unnatural  predilections  which  he  had.  That 
is  my  plan."  Now,  supposing  these  two  villainous  plans, 
neither  of  which  your  Lordships  can  bear  to  hear  the  sound 
of,  to  stand  equal  in  point  of  morality,  let  us  see  how  they 
stand  in  point  of  calculation.  The  unexceptionable  part  of 
the  285,OOOZ.  amounted  to  260,0007.  a  year ;  whereas,  sup- 
posing every  part  of  the  new  grants  had  been  made  to  the 
very  unworthy  people,  it  amounted  to  but  25,000£.  a  year. 
Therefore,  by  his  own  account,  given  to  you  and  to  the 
Company,  upon  this  occasion,  he  has  confiscated  260,000^.  a 
year,  the  property  of  innocent,  if  not  of  meritorious,  indi- 
viduals, in  order  to  punish  by  confiscation  those  who  had 
25,000?.  a  year  only.  This  is  the  account  he  gives  you  himself 
of  his  honour,  his  justice  and  his  policy,  in  these  proceedings. 

But,  my  Lords,  he  shall  not  escape  so.  It  is  in  yourMr.Hast- 
Minutes,  that,  so  far  was  the  Nawab  from  wishing  to  save  on,he8  ar 
them,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  forced  loan  that  I  spoke  of  and  Nawab- 
the  resumption  proposed,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  up 
every  one  of  those ;  and  at  the  same  time  only  desired  his 
mother,  his  uncles,  his  relations,  and  the  prime  of  the  Moham- 
medan nobility  of  that  country,  to  be  spared.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  this  poor  Nawab — this  wretched  man — is  made 
a  slave  to  this  man,  that  he  is  made  a  shame  and  scandal 
to  his  race,  his  country,  his  family,  but  he  must  be  by 
Mr.  Hastings  cruelly  aspersed,  and  faults  and  crimes  attri- 
buted to  him  that  do  not  belong  to  him  ?  I  know  nothing 
of  his  private  character  [and  conduct].  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
deals  in  scandalous  anecdotes,  knows  them.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  matter.  I  take  it  upon  the  face  of  his  own  assertion ; 
and  I  say,  Mr.  Purling  has  proved  that  the  Nawab  would 
have  consented  to  an  arbitrary  taxation,  which  was  all  he 
proposed  at  that  time;  he  would  have  given  up  every 
person,  except  those  honourable  persons  I  have  been 
stating. 

In  page   1997  of   your  Lordships'  Minutes,  they  them- 
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f  JUNE  1794.  selves  call  Mr.  Wombweil,  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  tlie 
names  of  the  orderlies,  that  is,  those  infamous  persons  with 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  has  aspersed  the  Nawab's  name,  in 
order  to  find  a  ground  to  destroy  his  family.  They  are 
proved  —  the  whole  of  them  —  to  be  but  six  in  number.  The 
list  of  the  others,  your  Lordships  see,  fills  up  pages.  But, 
•\vhcn  he  himself  brings  his  own  evidence  to  slander  the 
Nawab,  and  to  give  an  account  of  his  wishing  to  save  them 
by  the  total  ruin  of  his  nobility,  and  when  he  calls  his  own 
v/itness  upon  that  occasion,  he  proves  that  there  were  but 
six  persons;  and,  when  we  come  to  examine  these  six,  we 
find  that  their  jagirs  were  perfectly  contemptible.  What  I 
h  ive  stated  about  their  allowance  to  be  taxed  —  which  is  in 
page  483  of  your  Lordships'  Minutes  —  proves  the  small 
number  of  those  [orderlies]  whose  jagirs  Mr.  Hastings  has 
confiscated,  in  the  destruction  of  which  he  has  involved  the 
greater  number,  and  the  most  meritorious  ;  'that  the  Nawab 
never  would,  and  never  did,  propose  any  exemption  tor  them, 
at  any  time  whatever;  that  it  was  a  slander  and  a  calumny 
on  that  unhappy  man,  in  order  to  defend  the  violent  acts  of 
the  prisoner;  as  slander  and  calumny  is  a  proper  way  to 
defend  violence,  outrage  and  wrongs. 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  Mr.  Hastings'  confiscation  of  the 

„     ,  .  ,  ___.  a       .  . 

estates  ot  these  unhappy  people.  When  it  came  to  be  put 
in  execution,  Mr.  Middleton  found  the  Nawab  reluctant  in 
the  greatest,  degree  to  sacrifice  his  family  and  all  his  nobility. 
This  touched  him  in  every  way  in  which  shame  and  sym- 
pathy can  affect  a  man.  He  found  him  in  the  most  strong 
degree  of  reluctance  to  the  measure.  He  falls  at  the  feet. 
of  Mr.  Middleton  :  he  says,  —  "  I  signed  the  treaty  of  Chunar 
upon  an  assurance  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be  put  in 
force."  Mr.  Middleton  sends  his  family  out  of  the  country. 
He  fears  a  revolt  of  the  whole  country  for  this  tyrannical 
act,  and  refers  back  to  Mr.  Hastings,  who  insists  upon  its 
being  executed  in  the  utmost  extent  in  which  it  can  be 
executed.  The  Nawab  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  manner. 
He  begged,  he  prayed,  he  dissembled  ;  he  delayed  one  day, 
he  pretended  to  be  willing  to  submit  in  another  ;  he  hung 
back  ;  just  as  the  violence  of  Mr.  Hastings  or  his  own  natural 
feelings  or  principles  of  justice  dragged  him  one  way  or 
dragged  him  another.  But  Mr.  Middleton,  trembling  and 
under  the  awe  of  a  dreadful  responsibility,  which  he  Avas 
Conductor  made  to  assume  upon  that  occasion,  —  what  did  Mr.  Middle- 
ton.  Mlddk~  ton  do  ?  It  would  seem  little  to  say  he  usurped  his  govern- 
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ment.  He  usurped  it  openly  and  avowedly — usurped  his  7  JUNE  1794. 
government.  He  declared  that  he  himself  would  issue  his 
purwanas,  as  governor  of  the  country,  for  executing  this 
abominable  confiscation  ;  that  he  would  give  his  own  pur- 
wanas for  the  execution  of  it.  He  assumed  to  himself  the 
government  of  the  country;  and  Mr.  Hastings  had  armed 
him  with  a  strong  military  force  for  that  purpose.  He  de- 
clared he  would  order  them  to  march  to  support  him.  He 
at  last  got  this  reluctant,  struggling,  Nawab  [to  consent],  in 
the  manner  we  have  described,  and  as  we  shall  read  to  your 
Lordships,  that  you  may  hear  these  men  with  their  own 
mouths  describing  their  own  acts  ;  and  that  your  Lordships 
may  then  judge  whether  the  highest  tone  and  language  of 
crimination  conies  up  to  their  own  description  of  their  own 
proceedings. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Hastings,  Lucknow,  28th  December  His  letter 
1781-    [Printed  Minutes,  page  80-/>.     This  is  the  second  paragraph]  : —     to  -VIr-  Hart- 

"  If  your  new  demand  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  which  your  letter  seems 
to  portend,  I  must  beg  your  precise  orders  upon  it ;  as,  from  the  diffi- 
culties I  have  within  these  few  days  experienced  in  carrying  the  points 
you  had  enjoined  with  the  Nabob,  I  have  the  best  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  would  consider  it  a  direct  breach  of  the  late  agreement,  and 
totally  reject  the  proposal  as  such.  And  I  must  own  to  you  that,  in  his 
present  fermented  state  of  mind,  I  could  expect  nothing  less  than 
despair  and  a  declared  rupture. 

"  He  has  by  no  means  yet  been  able  to  furnish  me  with  means  of 
paying  off  the  arrears  due  to  the  temporary  brigade  for  the  stipulated 
term  of  its  continuance  in  his  service.  The  funds  necessary  for  paying 
off  and  discharging  his  own  military  establishment  under  British  officers 
and  his  pension  list  have  been  raised,  on  the  private  credit  of  Mr.  John- 
son and  myself,  from  the  shroffs  of  this  place,  to  whom  we  are  at  this 
moment  pledged  for  many  lacks  of  rupees ;  and  without  such  aid,  which 
I  freely  and  at  all  hazards  yielded,  because  I  conceived  it  was  your 
anxious  desire  to  relieve  the  Nabob  as  soon  as  possible  of  this  heavy 
burden,  the  establishment  must  have  been  at  his  charge  at  this  time, 
and  probably  for  months  to  come,  while  his  resources  were  strained  to 
the  utmost  to  furnish  jaidads  for  its  maintenance  to  this  period.  I 
therefore  hesitate  not  to  declare  it  utterly  impossible  for  him,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  to  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  troops 
you  now  propose  to  send  him. 

"The  wresting  Furruckabad,  Kyrague,  and  Fyzoola  Khan's  country 
from  his  government,  (for  in  that  light,  my  dear  Sir,  I  can  faithfully 
assure  you  he  views  the  measures  adopted  in  respect  to  those  countries), 
together  with  the  resumption  of  all  the  jaghires,  so  much  against  his 
inclination,  have  already  brought  the  Nabob  to  a  persuasion  that  nothing 
less  than  his  destruction,  or  the  annihilation  of  every  shadow  of  his 
power,  is  meant ;  and  all  my  labours  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary 
have  proved  abortive.  A  settled  melancholy  has  seized  him,  and  his 
health  is  reduced  beyond  conception  ;  and  I  do  most  firmly  believe  that 
the  march  of  four  regiments  of  sepoys  towards  Lucknow,  under  what- 
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7  JCXE  1794.  ever  circumstances  it  might  be  represented,  would  be  considered  by  him- 
as  a  force  ultimately  to  be  used  in  securing  his  person.  In  short,  my 
dear  Sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  such  immediate  moment,  and  involving  appa- 
rently such  very  serious  and  important  consequences,  that  I  have  not 
only  taken  upon  me  to  suspend  the  communication  of  it  to  the  Nabob 
until  I  should  be  honoured  with  your  further  commands,  but  have  also 
ventured  to  write  the  enclosed  letter  to  Colonel  Morgan; — liberties 
which  I  confidently  trust  you  will  excuse,  when  you  consider  that  I  can 
be  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  a  zeal  for  the  public  service  ;  and 
that  if,  after  all,  you  determine  that  the  measure  shall  be  insisted  on,  it 
will  be  only  the  loss  of  six,  or  at  most  eight,  days  in  proposing  it.  But 
in  the  last  event,  I  earnestly  entreat  your  orders  may  be  explicit  and 
positive,  that  I  may  clearly  know  what  lengths  you  would  wish  me  to 
proceed  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  I  again  declare  it  as  my  firm 
belief — and  assure  yourself,  my  dear  Mr.  Hastings,  I  am  not  influenced 
in  this  declaration  by  any  considerations  but  my  public  duty  and  my 
personal  attachment  to  you — that  the  enforcing  the  measure  you  have 
proposed  would  be  productive  of  an  open  rupture  between  us  and  the 
Nabob  :  nay,  that  the  first  necessary  step  towards  cam-ing  it  into  effect 
must  be  on  our  part  a  declaration  of  hostility." 

ex°eras«ion  Y°ur  Lordships  now  see  before  your  eyes,  by  a  proof 
towards  the  furnished  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself  in  his  correspondence, 
and  which  is  irrefragable,  that  this  Nawab,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  made  this  proposition,  was  dragged  to  the  signature 
of  it ;  and  that  the  troops,  which  are  supposed,  and  fraudu- 
lently and  wickedly  stated — and  I  wish  your  Lordships  to 
observe  that — to  assist  him  in  this  measure  he  considered 
as  a  body  of  troops  sent  to  imprison  him,  and  to  free  him 
from  all  the  troubles  and  pains  of  government.  You  will 
find  it  in  your  Minutes  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  represented 
this  body  of  troops  as  going  up  to  assist  him  in  this  measure, 
being  a  measure  of  his  own  ;  and  now  we  show  your  Lord- 
ships what  the  state  of  the  man's  mind  was  upon  the  occasion ; 
how  far  it  was  a  measure  of  his ;  and  how  far  that  body  of 
troops,  like  any  other  body  of  troops,  was  to  be  sent  for  any 
other  purpose  than  as  an  act  of  hostility.  He  declares  it, 
and  that  he  will  consider  their  arrival  and  his  deposition  as 
one  and  the  same  act.  And  this  is  equally  contrary  to  every 
law  and  every  principle,  and  pursued  for  the  basest  and 
wickedest  purposes  by  the  worst  means.  What  should  yon 
think  of  such  a  violence  offered  to  such  a  man,  who,  driven 
to  the  brink  of  destruction  and  despair,  and  to  his  certain 
and  approaching  ruin,  is  driven  to  rob  his  family  and  the 
whole  nobility  of  the  country,  who  held  their  jagirs  under 
the  public  faith,  partly,  of  Great  Britain,  the  usages  of 
India,  and  the  grants  of  his  own  father?  No  wonder  that 
the  poor  unfortunate  man  was  plunged  into  despair,  with 
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these  things   ordered  by  such   a  man  as  Mr.  Hastings — en-  7  Jnre  17M. 
forced  by  such  a  man  a?  Mr.  Middlcton  ! 

And  I  must  press  to  your  Lordships  that  I  do  not  know  a 
greater  insult  to  a  man  born  to  command  than  to  see  [himself 
made  the  tool  of]*  a  set  of  unknown  men,  come  from  an 
unknown  country,  without  anything  to  distinguish  them  but 
an  usurped  power.  Never  shall  I  part  from  these  maxims 
out  of  compliment  to  anybody,  because  they  happen  to  be  my 
own  countrymen.  But  if  we  send  out  obscure  people,  un- 
knowing and  unknown,  to  exercise  such  acts  as  these,  I  must 
say  it  is  a  bitter  aggravation.  Oppression  and  robbery  are 
not  good  anywhere,  but  they  are  more  bearable  from  those 
persons  whom  we  have  been  habituated  to  respect,  and  whom 
mankind  for  ages  have  been  accustomed  to  bow  to. 

Now,  to  show  your  Lordships  what  it  was  that  reduced  the 
Nawab  to  this  state  of  distress  and  destruction — to  show  you 
what  violence  it  was,  I  shall  go  back  to  Mr.  Middleton's 
letter,  before  he  attempted  to  usurp  the  Nawab's  power  for 
these  wicked  and  flagitious  purposes ;  and  then  you  will 
judge  upon  what  ground  of  justice  the  Nawab  was  driven  to 
the  state  of  despair  to  which  he  was  driven — not  because  he 
was  a  tyrant  going  to  be  deposed,  but  because  they  wanted 
him,  in  the  name  of  power,  royalty  and  authority,  to  exercise 
the  most  detestable  tyranny  under  their  own  base,  cruel, 
unmanaged,  violence  and  wrong.  You  will  see  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's letter  what  it  was  that  reduced  the  Nawab  to  that 
tyrannical  state  of  mind.  In  your  Lordship's  Minutes,  page 
803,  there  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Middleton  : — 

"  Lucknow,  the  Cth  December,  1781. 

"  Finding  the  Nabob  wavering  in  his  determination  about  the  resump-  Letters  of 
tion  of  the  jaghires,  I  this  day,  in  presence  of  and  with  the  minister's  ^r-  Middle- 
concurrence,  ordered  the  necessary  perwannas  to  be  written  to  the  several 
aumils  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  was  my  firm  resolution  to  have  de- 
spatched them  this  evening,  with  proper  people  to  see  them  punctually 
and  implicitly  carried  into  execution.     But,  before  they  were  all  tran-  Continued 
scribed,  I  received  a  message  from  the  Nabob,  who  had  been  informed  by  of1"^31100 
his  minister  of  the  resolutions  I  had  taken,  entreating  that  I  would  withhold  Xawab  to 
the  perwannas  until  to-morrow  morning,  when  he  would  attend  me  and  carry  out 
afford  me  satisfaction  on  this  point.     As  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  in  the  sure. 
despatch  of  the  penvannas  appeared  of  little  moment,  and  as  it  is  possible 
the  Nabob,  seeing  that  the  business  will  at  all  events  be  done,  may  make 
it  an  act  of  his  own,  I  have  consented  to  indulge  him  in  his  request ; 
but  be  the  result  of  our  interview  whatever  it  may,  nothing  shall  prevent 
the  orders  being  issued  to-morrow,  either  by  him  or  myself,  with  the 
concurrence   of  the   ministers.     Your  pleasure  respecting  the  Begums 
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7  JUNE  1794. 1' have  learnt  from  Sir  Elijah ;  and  the  measure  heretofore  proposed  will 
soon  follow  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires.  From  both,  or  indeed  from 
the  former  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  complete  liquidation  of  the 
Company's  balance." 

In  the  same  page  there  is  this  letter : — 

"  The  7th  of  December,  1781. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  yesterday,  informing 
you  of  the  steps  I  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires. 
This  morning  the  Vi/ier  came  to  me  according  to  his  agreement,  but 
seemingly  without  any  intention  or  desire  to  yield  me  satisfaction  on  the 
subject  under  discussion ;  for,  after  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  consisting 
on  his  part  of  trifling  evasions  and  puerile  excuses  for  withholding  his 
consent  to  the  measure,  though  at  the  same  time  professing  the  most 
implicit  submission  to  your  wishes,  I  found  myself  without  any  other 
resource  than  the  one  of  employing  that  exclusive  authority  with  which 
I  consider  your  instructions  to  vest  me.  I  therefore  declared  to  the 
Nabob,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  1  desired 
might  bear  witness  of  the  conversation,  that  I  construed  his  rejection  of 
the  measure  proposed  as  a  breach  of  his  solemn  promise  to  you,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  yield  that  assistance,  which  was  evidently  in  his  power, 
towards  liquidating  his  heavy  accumulated  debt  to  the  Company ;  and 
that  I  must  in  consequence  determine,  in  my  own  justification,  to  issue 
immediately  the  perwannas,  which  had  only  been  withheld  in  the  sanguine 
hope  that  he  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  that  his  own  act  which 
nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity  could  force  me  to  make  mine. 
He  left  me  without  any  reply ;  but  afterwards  sent  for  his  minister  and 
authorised  him  to  give  me  hopes  that  my  requisition  would  be  complied 
with.  On  which  I  expressed  my  satisfaction,  but  declared  that  I  could 
admit  of  no  further  delays  ;  and  unless  I  received  his  Excellency's  formal 
acquiescence  before  the  evening,  I  should  then  most  assuredly  issue  my 
perwannas;  which  I  have  accordingly  done,  not  haA'ing  had  any  as- 
surances from  his  Excellency  that  could  justify  a  further  suspension.  I 
shall  as  soon  as  possible  inform  you  of  the  efl'ect  of  the  perwannas,  which 
in  many  parts  I  am  apprehensive  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  enforce 
with  military  aid.  I  am  not,  however,  entirely  without  hopes  that  the 
Nabob,  when  he  sees  the  inemcacy  of  further  opposition,  may  alter  his 
conduct,  and  prevent  the  confusion  and  disagreeable  consequences  which 
would  be  too  likely  to  result  from  the  prosecution  of  a  measure  of  such 
importance  without  his  concurrence.  His  Excellency  talks  of  going  to 
Fyzabad,  for  the  purpose  heretofore  mentioned,  in  three  or  four  days.  I 
wish  he  may  be  serious  in  his  intentions,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  keep  him  to  it." 

$7aHa»st°f        Now,  does  the  history  of  tyranny  furnish — does  the  history 
ings.  of  popular  violence  deposing  kings  furnish — anything  like  the 

dreadful  deposition  of  this  prince,  and  the  cruel  and  abomi- 
nable tyranny  that  has  been  exercised  over  him  ?  Consider, 
too,  for  what  object  this  was  done.  Was  Mr.  Hastings 
endeavouring  by  this  force  to  screen  a  people  from  the 
usurpation  and  power  of  a  tyrant — from  his  strong  and 
violent  acts  against  property,  against  dignity,  against  nobility, 
against  the  freedom  of  his  people  ?  No  :  you  see  a  monarch 
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here  deposed  by  persons  pretending  to  be  his  allies,  giving  7  JUNE  1794. 
his  commands  as  the  motive  for  it.  You  see  him  struggling 
against  this  shameful  violence,  against  this  abuse  of  his 
name  and  authority,  against  this  prostitution  of  his  name  and 
power.  He  refuses  the  sanction  of  his  name,  which  before 
he  had  given  up  to  Mr.  Hastings,  to  make  what  uses  he 
pleased  of  it.  Yet  here  he  stands  his  ground.  Here  he 
suffers.  Here  he  makes  use  of  what  Mr.  Middleton  calls 
trifling  evasions  and  puerile  excuses : — "  though  he  professes 
to  have  obeyed  your  commands,  to  have  implicitly  submitted 
to  your  will,  yet  he  makes  trifling  evasions  and  puerile 
excuses."  That  is  to  say,  the  poor  man,  insulted,  made  an 
instrument  of  a  wrong  which  his  soul  abhors  and  hates,  and 
which  he  knows  must  make  him  infamous  throughout  the 
world,  makes  a  stand  at  last.  Mr.  Middleton  assumes  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  ;  says,  "  I  am  Nawab  of  Oude, 
and  your  jagirs  shall  be  confiscated.  I  have  given  my  orders 
for  it,  and  I  know  it  must  be  supported  by  a  military  force." 

I  am  almost  ashamed  so  far  to  have  distressed  your  Lord- 
ships' honourable  and  generous  feelings  as  to  have  pointed 
this  out  to  you,  or  to  have  made  any  remarks  which  your 
Lordships  must  have  run  before  me  in  making,  upon  the 
occasion.     Feelings  which  you  have,  and  ought   and  must 
have,  feelings  born  in  the  breasts  of  all  men,  and  much  more 
in  men  of  your  Lordships'  elevated  rank  [render  my  remarks 
unnecessary].*     An  ambassador  at  a  prince's  court  deposes 
that  prince,  forces   him    to    be    a    tyrant,  and   when  he  is 
not  able  to  get  that  poor  unfortunate  prisoner  to  put  his 
name  to  it,  he  openly  and  avowedly  assumes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country — puts  his  own  name  to  the  orders  for  this  Resumption 
horrible  confiscation,  and  they  are  all  dispossessed   of  their  ° 
jagirs ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  immediately  mortgages  the  whole 
to  the  usurers  of  Benares,  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  people  at 
their  pleasure  !     He  drives  out  those  whose  interest,  whose 
duty,  whose  feelings  and  whose  habits,  led  them  to  protect 
the  people.    And  whom  does  he  send  in  their  stead?  A  body  introduc- 
of  foreign    usurers  were   put  into  possession  of  all  those  foreign 
estates.     Was  it  necessary  so  to  do  ?  usurers. 

Mr.  Middleton  has  told  your  Lordships  that  those  jagirs 
would  pay  the  Company's  debt  completely  in  two  years. 
Your  Lordships  see  that  there  were  effects  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  it.  Then,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
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7  JTnsrHi794.  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people?  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  oppressed  them  in  some  modest,  decent,  way, 
and  then  have  said  —  you  shall  mortgage  yourselves  and 
give  security  to  those  bankers  of  Benares  :  you  shall  take 
these  foreign  bankers,  and,  giving  security  at  two  years 
purchase  for  the  payment  of  the  whole,  you  may  get  five 
or  six  years  and  leave  the  people  something  to  live  upon  ? 

0  no  !     They  must  have  nothing  to  live  upon.     They  must 
be  turned  out.     Why  ?     Mr.  Hastings  commands  it.     And 
here  I  must  come  in  aid  of  Mr.  Middleton  a  little,  to  pity 
^  mjsera|jie  instruments  that  are  under  [Mr.  Hastings]. 

1  do  not  mean  to  apologise  for  Mr.  Middleton,  but  to  pity 
the  situation  of  persons  who,  being  servants  of  the  Company, 
were  converted  by  usurpation  and  wrong  of  this  man  to  be 
his  servants  and  his  subjects.     Mr.  Middleton  revolts  at  it. 
You  see  him  reluctant.     The  Nawab  begs  a  respite.     You 
find  in  him  a  willingness  to  grant  the  respite  :  he  feels  :  he 
writes  to  Mr.   Hastings.      Mr.   Middleton  himself  even  is 
placable.     Mr.  Hastings'  resolution  to  rob  and  to  destroy 
was    not   to    be    moved,   and    the    estates    of   the    whole 
Mohammedan  nobility  of  a  great  kingdom  were  confiscated 
in  a  moment.     I   have  just  stated  to  your  Lordships  his 
motives  and  reasons  for  it.     They  are  such  as  aggravated  his 
crime,  by  attempting  to  implicate  his  country  in  it.     He 
says,  he  was  afraid  to  go  home.     Afraid  of  what  ?     Was 
he  afraid    of  coming  to  a  British  tribunal,  and  saying,  — 
"  Through  justice,  and  through  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign,  a  regard  to  the  rights,  the  ease  and  satisfaction, 
of  the  people,  I  have  lost  something?"     No;   says  he,  — 
"  I  have  gone  to  Benares  to  rob.     I  have  not  got  the  fruits 
of  this  robbery.     I  must  get  it  somewhere,  or  I  dare  not 
appear  before  a  British  House  of  Commons,  a  British  House 
of  Lords,  or  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     But  let  me 
get  money  enough,  they  won't  consider  how  the  estates  of 
whole  bodies  of  nobility  are  confiscated.    They  won't  con- 
sider how  people  who  had  lived   under  their  protection  are 
given  up  into  the  hands  of  foreign  usurers.    They  will  suffer 
me,   by   Mr.  Middleton,  and  by  the  troops  which   I  have 
described  as  a  set  of  robbers  —  nothing  else  —  nothing  short  — 
to  exercise  [arbitrary  power]  ;  —  they  will  suffer  all  this,  pro- 
vided I  can  get  money."     That  was  Mr.  Hastings'  motive  ; 
and  you  see,  if  your  Lordships,  in  your  judgment  and  in 
your  sacred  character  of  the  first  tribunal  in  the  world,  will 
justify  this,  then  you  sanction  the  greatest  wrongs  that  have 
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been  ever   known  in  history.     Here  your  Lordships  will  7  JUNE  i; 
observe  that  he  orders  him  to  allow  no  forbearance.    Printed 
Minutes,  page  807  :— 

"  Sir, — My  mind   lias   been  for  some  days   suspended   between  two  Tmpprious 
opposite  impulses ;  one  arising  from  the  necessity  of  my  return  to  Cal-  ll416/  of  M 
cutta ;    the  other  from  the  apprehension  of  my  presence  being  more 
necessary  and  more  urgently  wanted  at  Lucknow.      Your  answer  to 
this  shall  decide  my  choice. 

"  I  have  waited  thus  long,  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  that  some  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  I  concluded  with  the 
Nabob  in  September  last.  I  do  not  find  that  any  step  towards  it  has 
been  yet  taken,  though  three  months  are  elapsed ;  and  little  more  than 
that  period  did  appear  to  me  requisite  to  have  accomplished  the  most 
essential  parts  of  it,  and  to  have  brought  the  whole  into  train.  This 
tardiness,  and  the  opposition  prepared  to  the  only  decided  act  yet  under- 
taken, have  a  bad  appearance.  I  approve  the  Nabob's  resolution  to 
deprive  the  Begums  of  their  ill  employed  treasures.  In  both  services  it 
must  be  your  care  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the  powers  given  to  those  that 
are  employed  in  them.  You  yourself  ought  to  be  personally  present. 
You  must  not  allow  any  negotiations  or  forbearance,  but  must  prosecute 
both  services  until  the  Begums  are  at  the  entire  mercy  of  the  Nabob, 
their  jaghires  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  aumils,  and  their  wealth  in 
such  charge  as  may  secure  it  against  private  embezzlement.  You  will 
have  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  effect  both  these  purposes. 

"  The  reformation  of  his  army  and  the  new  settlement  of  his  revenues 
are  also  points  of  immediate  concern,  and  ought  to  be  immediately  con- 
cluded. Has  anything  been  done  in  either? 

"  I  now  demand,  and  require  you  most  solemnly  to  answer  me ; — are 
you  confident  in  your  own  ability  to  accomplish  all  these  purposes,  and 
the  other  points  of  my  instructions  ?  If  you  reply  that  you  are,  I  will 
depart  with  a  quiet  and  assured  mind  to  the  Presidency,  but  leave  you  a 
dreadful  responsibility  if  you  disappoint  me.  If  you  tell  me  that  you 
cannot  rely  upon  your  power,  and  the  other  means  which  you  possess, 
for  performing  these  services,  I  will  free  you  from  the  charge.  I  will 
proceed  myself  to  Lucknow,  and  I  will  myself  undertake  them ;  and  in 
that  case,  I  desire  that  you  will  immediately  order  bearers  to  be  sta- 
tioned for  myself  and  two  other  gentlemen  between  Lucknow  and 
Allahabad,  and  I  will  set  out  from  hence  in  three  days  after  the  receipt 
of  your  letter. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  writing  in  this  pressing 
manner.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  integrity.  I  am  certain  of  your 
attachment  to  myself,  and  I  know  that  your  capacity  is  equal  to  any 
service;  but  I  must  express  my  doubts  of  your  firmness  and  activity, 
and  above  all  of  your  recollection  of  my  instructions,  and  of  their  im- 
portance. My  conduct  in  the  late  arrangements  will  be  arraigned  with 
all  the  rancour  of  disappointed  rapacity,  and  my  reputation  and  interest 
will  suffer  a  mortal  wound  from  the  failure  of  them.  They  have  already 
failed  in  a  degree,  since  no  part  of  them  has  yet  taken  place  but  the 
removal  of  our  forces  from  the  Douab  and  Rohilcund,  and  of  the  British 
officers  and  pensioners  from  the  service  of  the  Nabob,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  former  thrown  without  any  compensation  on  the  Company. 

"  I  expect  a  supply  of  money  equal  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  Nabob's 
arrears,  and  am  much  disappointed  and  mortified  that  I  am  not  now 
able  to  return  with  it. 

VOL.  IV.  M  M 
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7  JPNE  1794.      "  Give  me  an  immediate  answer  to  the  question  which  I  have  herein 
proposed,  that  I  may  lose  no  more  time  in  fruitless  inaction." 

"  I  must  have  money.  Inquiries  are  going  on  concerning 
me," — as  he  knew  there  were  in  the  House  of  Commons. — 
"  If  I  do  not  bring  money,  if  I  do  not  bring  that  great 
excuse  for  everything,  that  salve  for  every  sore,  that 
plaister  that  covers  every  kind  of  wound,  that  expiation 
of  every  crime — let  me  bring  that  and  all  is  well.  Try 
your  nerves :  are  you  equal  to  these  services  ?  Try  your- 
self: see  what  is  in  you.  Are  you  man  enough  to  come 
up  to  it?"  says  the  great  robber  to  the  little  robber — 
says  Roland,  the  great  robber,  to  all  the  rest: — "are  you 
equal  to  it?  Do  you  feel  yourself  a  man?  If  not,  send 
messengers  and  daks  to  me,  and  I,  the  great  master 
tyrant,  will  come  there  myself,  and  put  to  shame  all  the 
paltry  delegate  tools  of  despotism  that  have  not  edge  enough 
to  cut  [their  way]  through  and  do  those  services  I  have 
ordained  for  them."  Accordingly,  the  jagirs  were  all  con- 
fiscated ;  the  families  all  turned  out ;  the  possessions  all 
delivered  up.  There  is  an  end  to  the  whole.  Why? 
Because  Mr.  Hastings  must  have  the  excuse  of  money  to 
plead,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  first,  and 
afterwards,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  ! 
Nocompen-  The  next  thing  to  be  asked  is: — were  pensions  given  to 

sation  given   ,1  r,       T  T        i  i  •  ^    -Ji  i 

tothejagiiv  them  r  1  suppose  your  Lordships  are  not  idle  enough  to 
ask  that  question.  No  compensation — no  consideration 
whatever  was  given  or  stipulated  for  them.  If  there  had 
been,  he  could  have  proved  it ;  he  must  have  proved  it. 
The  means  were  easy  to  him.  But  we  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  and  have  proved  the  contrary ;  and,  if  called  upon  by 
and  by,  we  will  show  you  the  place. 

Now  I  have  shown  your  Lordships  how  Mr.  Hastings, 
having  with  such  violent  and  atrocious  circumstances  usurped 
the  government  of  the  country  of  Oude, — I  hope  I  need  not 
use  any  other  proof  that  the  Nawab  was  of  non-existence  in 
the  country, — Mr.  Hastings  having  usurped  all  the  power  of 
the  country,  you  see  how  he  has  treated  the  landed  property 
of  the  country.  Then  the  next  question  will  be  : — how  has 
he  treated  whatever  monied  property  was  in  the  country  ? 
My  Lords,  he  looked  over  that  great  waste — he  looked  over 
that  immense  waste,  not  like  the  view  in  which  Sat:ui  looks 
over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  from  a  great  height  and  sees 
the  power  and  glory  of  them ;  but  he  looked  over  the  waste 
of  Oude  which  he  had  made,,  with  a  diabolical  malice  which 
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one  could  hardly  suppose  [existed  in  the  prototype]*  himself.  7  JUKE  1794. 
He  found  nowhere  above  ground  one  single  shilling  that  he 
could  attack — not  one  !     Every  place  had  been  ravaged  :  no 
money  remained   anywhere  above  ground  and  to  be  seen. 
'*'  Why,  probably  some  is  buried  in  vaults,  hid  and  concealed  Concealed 

n  f  i  «iiT  j.  *j_   treasure  of 

from  the  grasp  or  tyranny  and  rapacity,  and  1  must  get  at  it.  the  Begums 
Where  can  I  get  at  it  ?  I  find  but  one  great  illustrious 
family  that  is  thought  to  have  accumulated  a  vast  body  of 
treasures  through  three  or  four  successive  reigns.  It  does 
not  appear  openly,  but  we  have  good  information  that  very 
great  sums  of  money  are  bricked  up  and  kept  in  vaults 
under  ground,  and  secured  under  the  guard  of  a  fortress, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  a  double  and  treble  guard,  in  the 
manner  of  the  country,  which  makes  everything  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  women  sacred.  But,  as  it  is  said,  nothing  is 
proof  against  a  golden  shower,  the  strong  tower  will  give 
way,  if  Jupiter  makes  [love]  to  them  in  a  golden  shower." 
This  Jupiter  is  making  love  to  these  ladies,  not  in  a  golden 
shower,  but  he  is  to  make  love  to  them  for  their  golden 
shower  which  was  there.  This  Jupiter  does  not  come  with 
gold  for  their  persons,  but  he  comes  to  their  persons  for 
their  gold.  This  impetuous  lover,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  would 
not  be  stayed  from  his  object,  who  wanted  to  fly  with  all 
his  wings,  and  desired  to  annihilate  space  and  time  between 
him  and  his  object,  had  then  another  object. 

Your  Lordships  have  already  had  a  peep  behind  the 
curtain  in  this  business.  For,  in  the  first  orders  to  Mr.  Mid- 
d let-on,  in  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  you  see  nothing  but  a 
desire,  and  that  obliquely,  to  get  at  all  the  landed  estates  of 
all  these  great  families.  But,  while  he  feels  such  reluct- 
ance in  the  Nawab,  while  he  feels  such  a  resistance  upon 
the  part  of  every  human  creature,  when  Mr.  Middleton 
is  obliged  to  remove — as  appears  in  the  Minutes — his 
wife  and  family  out  of  the  country,  for  fear  of  these 
accidents  that  he  has  no  mind  to  expose  them  to,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings charges  him  with  a  more  obnoxious,  dreadful,  act. 
"  While  I  was  meditating,"  says  he,  "  upon  this,  your  complicity 
orders  came  to  me  through  Sir  Elijah  Impey."  It  is  all  Elijal1 
obscure  in  the  letter:  it  is  yet  but  as  in  a  mist  and  a 
cloud.  But  Sir  Elijah  Impcy  did  convey  to  him,  some 
way  or  other,  some  means  of  getting  at  more  wealth  by 
another  service,  which  was  not  to  supersede  this  or  ex- 
change one  for  the  other,  but  to  be  concurrent  with  it ;  in 
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7  JrNKj79*.  wliicli  this  great  object  was  to  be  accomplished  upon  which 
Mr.  Hastings  had  given  him  these  dreadful  charges  and 
this  horrible  responsibility,  with  which  he  loads  this  man, 
and  goads  two  reluctant  victims,  first,  the  reluctant  Nawab, 
then  the  reluctant  Mr.  Middleton ;  forcing  the  bayonet 
behind  them,  and  urging  the  former  forward  to  all  mischief; 
at  last  urging  him  to  violate  his  mother's  house. 

First,  your  Lordships  have  seen — and  I  need  not  go 
further,  because  I  do  not  mean  to  tread  any  ground  which 
lias  been  trod  by  a  most  able  fellow  Manager,  who  has  gone 
before  me  upon  this  subject : — I  hope  your  Lordships  do  not 
suspect  me  of  any  such  design  : — I  have  only  just  to  call  to 
your  memory  that  Sir  Elijah  is  the  person  who  carried  up 
this  message.  We  have  charged  it  as  an  aggravation,  that  the 
chief  justice  [notwithstanding]  the  sacred  nature  of  his  office, 
and  the  peculiar  sanctity  that  is  given  by  being  sent  out  by  an 
express  regulation  made  in  Parliament,  for  the  redress  of  the 
natives,  should  be  made  an  instrument  for  destroying  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  nation;  and  that  there  is 
no  act  of  atrocity,  or  [crime]  which  appeared  more  [than 
commonly]  horrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  that  that  man 
was  not  the  private  instrument  of  executing.  We  did  not 
know  at  first,  that  all  this  private  intrigue  for  the  destruction 
of  this  high  woman  was  carried  on  through  the  intrigue  of  a 
chief  justice.  I  feel  that  shame  and  that  horror  both  for 
the  instrument  and  the  principal — himself  an  instrument — 
that  I  think  it  impossible  for  anything  but  complete  and 
perfect  silence  to  describe  my  feelings  upon  the  occasion. 
Right  of  the  But  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey  that  order  was  carried  up  to 
thee'treasu°re.  confiscate  the  treasures  of  the  Begums.  We  know  they 
had  no  claim  upon  the  treasures  of  the  Begums.  We  know 
the  contrary.  Two  treaties  were  made  for  the  protection  of 
them.  We  know  that,  while  he  was  contesting  about  some 
elephants  and  carriages,  and  things  that  he  said  were  in  the 
hands  of  his  steward,  he  did  allow  that  the  treasures  in  the 
zanana,  or  in  the  custody  of  his  grandmother  and  mother's 
principal  servants — that  these  were  their  property.  This  is 
the  Nawab  who  is  supposed  now  to  be  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  his  nobility  :  we  find  him  employed  for  the 
breach  of  the  sacred  trust  which  is  in  every  governor,  to 
support  his  subjects  in  their  property.  Now  you  find  him 
going  to  be  made  the  instrument  to  destroy  his  mother, 
grandmother,  and  everything  else  that  ought  to  be  dear  to 
mankind,  in  the  whole  living  train  of  his  family,  and  to 
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disgrace  all  the  dead  that  preceded  him  ;  whose  tombs  and  7  JCNE  irw. 
monuments  were  to  be  seen  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  observation  that  we  make  to  your  Lordships  is 
this  : — that    Mr.  Hastings   having   first   resolved — for   you 
find   no   trace    of    any   ground   whatever   for  it    before — 
Mr.  Hastings  having  resolved  to  seize  upon  these  treasures, 
secured,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  stated,  by  every 
kind  of  tie — by  the  tie  of  interest,  by  the  tie  of  prejudice, 
by  the  ties  of  family  affection,  and  by  the  ties  of  no  less 
than   two  treaties — Mr.  Hastings  having  resolved  to  come 
at  them,  is  at  a  loss  for  some  mode  and  manner  of  justifying 
it;  and  the  first  justification  he  gives  of  it  is  this;  he  begins 
to  discover  then   what  I  never  knew  any  tyrant  that   had 
not  ready  immediately  at  his  hand.     The  first  expedient  is,  False  title 
to  set  up  a  false  title  to  these  treasures.     I  say,  Mr.  Hast-  Mr.UHMt- 
ings,  because  by  this  time  I  suppose  your  Lordships  will  not  j,1^  oft  hi? 
bear  to    hear   the   Nawab 's     name   on   such    an    occasion.  Nawab. 
Mr.  Hastings  therefore  sets  up  a  title,  under  the  name  and 
pretence  of  the  Nawab,  to  the  goods  of  these  women,  and  he 
declared  by  the  Mohammedan  law  these  goods  did  belong  to 
him.     Whether  they  did  or  did  not,  he  had  himself  been  an 
active  instrument  in  the  treaty  for  securing  these  goods  to 
them,  which  he  is  now  going  to  unlock  by  his  construction 
of  the  Mohammedan  law.     We  shall    state   a   little   upon 
that.     He  sets  up  a  title  to  them.     As  to  his  guarantee  — 
how  is  he  to  get  rid  of  that  ?    By  the  common  way : — "  You  Aliened  for- 
have  rebelled.     You  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  own  th.egua°f 
son," — for  that  is  the  pretext, — "  and  therefore  my  guarantee  raulec> 
is  gone  ;  and  your  goods,  whether  you  have  a  title  to  them 
or  no,  are  to  be  confiscated  for  your  rebellion." 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  help  observing  to  your  Lordships  the 
strange  situation  in  which  we  stand.  First,  I  shall  speak  as 
to  the  title ;  and  then  I  shall  speak  as  to  the  rebellion. 
Though,  it  having  been  stated  that  they  had  taken  up  arms 
to  cut  the  Nawab's  throat,  it  would  require  no  person  to 
come  from  the  dead  to  prove  to  us,  if  that  was  proved  suf- 
ficiently, that  the  Nawab — not  Mr.  Hastings,  but  that  the 
Nawab— had  a  right  to  his  own  security,  and  to  his  own 
indemnification,  out  of  these  treasures,  which,  whether 
they  belonged  to  him  or  not,  were  employed  in  hostilities 
against  him,  even  by  his  mother  or  whomever  else.  The  law 
of  self-defence  is  above  any  other  laws ;  and,  if  any  person 
draws  the  sword  against  you,  violence  on  your  part  is  jus- 
tified, by  using  your  sword  to  take  from  them  that  property 
by  which  they  get  that  sword.  I  need  not  take  any  pains 
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7  JUNE  1794.  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  which  no  man  living  could 
deny. 

But  they  do  not  trust  to  that.     No:  they  set  up  a  title; 
and  the  title  set  up  is  this  : — say  they, — "  It  belongs  to  the 
Nawab.     It  is  the  property  of  the  state.     This  woman  had 
secreted  it.     The  mother  has  robbed  her  sou  and  kept  him 
out  of  his   rightful    inheritance."     Now,  they  produce   the 
Hedaya,  to  show  you  what  proportion   of  the  goods  of  a 
illegal         Mussulman,  when  he  dies,  goes  to  his  family.     Their  way  is 
proceeding    this : — In  all  other  cases  the  question  of  law  is  first  tried,  in 
ofMr?Hast-  order  to  ascertain  our  right  to  property,  but   Mr.  Hastings, 
ings.  W11O  is  a  great,  eccentric,  genius,  goes  out  of  all  these  ways; 

he  first  seizes  upon  the  property,  and  then  produces  some 
Mohammedan  Avritings  to  prove  that  they  had  no  title  to  the 
goods  they  held.  To  say  no  more,  I  hope  your  Lordships 
in  no  judicial  court,  and  no  British  subject  when  called  to  be 
a  juror,  when  called  to  be  a  judge,  will  ever  allow  these 
retrogade  proceedings : — that  is  to  say,  he,  at  Fyzabad,  seizes 
the  goods  of  these  ladies,  and  at  your  bar  he  justifies  it  upon 
the  Mohammedan  law.  You  would  naturally  expect  that, 
when  going  to  seize  upon  those  goods,  he  would  consult  his 
late  chief  justice;  for  Sir  Elijah  Impey  went  with  him.  He 
might  have  consulted  him  wherever  he  went.  He  who  went 
with  him  might  have  told  him  what  was  the  Mohammedan 
law ;  for,  though  he  had  not  taken  his  degree — he  was  not  a 
mufti  or  a  maulavi — yet  he  had  muftis  and  maulavis  he  might 
have  consulted  ;  and  then  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  with  his  learned 
[muftis]  might  confirm  all  the  doctrine  he  had  got  from  the 
doctors  of  the  Mohammedan  law.  If  he  consulted  Sir  Elijah 
ImPey>  where  is  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  maulavi  upon  this  occa- 
s*on  ^  Where  is  his  judgment  ?  Where  were  the  parties  before 
Ibrahim  him  ?  Where  was  the  examination  into  the  cause  and  titles  of 
the'qucstion  these  women  ?  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  nothing  but  a  com- 
ltle'  mon  harkara,  nothing  but  a  common  messenger,  but  a  tip- 
staff, to  carry  these  sort  of  things,  but  not  fit  to  try  these 
rights  or  to  decide  upon  them.  He  has  told  you,  he  did  not 
know  any  title  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  to  seize  upon  the 
property  of  the  Begums,  but  this  hypothesis  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  made  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  any 
other  reason.  No.  Consequently  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had 
before  him  his  doctors  of  all  laws  who  could  let  him  know  all 
enigmas  and  riddles  of  all  the  laws  in  the  world,  and  who 
himself  shone  upon  questions  of  Mohammedan  law,  as  any- 
one may  see  in  the  case  of  the  [Nudea]  Begum,  did  not  dare 
to  put  the  case  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  He  did  not  say, — 
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"  Here  is  such  a  case.  Give  me  yourfatwa,  and  let  me  know 
what  you  think  concerning  the  peoples'  rights/'  I  will 
suppose  he  was  tender  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  ;  for  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  though  a  very  good  man  to  take  an  affidavit  or  run 
on  a  message,  to  do  the  business  of  an  under  sheriff,  tipstaff, 
or  bum-bailiff,  is  not  fit  to  give  a  law  opinion  upon  business. 
He  is  fit  to  write  a  letter,  to  take  affidavits  in  a  corner. 
All  this  he  is  n't  for,  but  not  fit  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
question  of  law. 

You  have  heard  of  All  Ibrahim  Khan.  Mr.  Hastings  has 
covered  all  his  injustice  and  all  his  violence  by  taking  a 
great  deal  of  pains  here  upon  that  subject,  by  proving  what 
good  he  had  done  at  Benares  by  taking  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan 
with  him,  where  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan  was  darogha,  or  chief 
justice,  made  by  him  there.  All  that  we  know  of  him, 
except  the  high  character  given  of  him  by  Mr.  Hastings,  is, 
I  believe,  that  he  is  the  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan  who,  in  the 
Company's  records,  I  find  mentioned  as  a  person  giving 
bribes,  upon  some  former  occasion,  to  Mr.  Hastings.  But 
whatever  he  was,  he  was  a  doctor  of  the  Mohammedan  law  ; 
he  was  a  mufti,  and  a  person  made  darogha  in  a  criminal 
court ;  exercising,  as  I  believe,  likewise  a  considerable  civil 
jurisdiction  ;  and  therefore  he  was  qualified  [as  a  lawyer]* 
not  only  probably  by  his  knowledge  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings 
cannot  object  to  his  qualification  either  of  integrity  or  of 
knowledge.  He  was  with ;  him  why  did  he  not  consult  him 
upon  this  law  ?  Why  did  not  he  make  him  out  the  case,  as 
when  they  make  a  case  of  John  and  Richard  Roe,  of  John 
Stokes  and  John  a  Nokes  ?  Why  not  say, — "  Sinub  pos- 
sesses such  things,  under  such  and  such  circumstances.  Give 
me  your  opinion  upon  it"  No  such  thing  ! 

But — and  which  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing — this  chief 
justice  made  by  himself,  as  well  as  that  other  chief  justice 
that  he  led  about  with  him  in  a  string — these  two  chief 
justices — one  an  English  chief  justice  with  a  Mohammedan 
suit  in  his  court,  the  other  a  chief  justice  of  the  country,  the 
Mohammedan  chief  justice,  darogha  of  a  court  of  justice, 
and  acting  in  the  character,  in  English,  of  chief  justice — 
these  two  chief  justices  he  had  there,  and  he  consults  neither 
of  them.  But  he  employs  them  both  ;  for  we  find  Ali  Ibrahim 
Khan  is  employed  in  the  same  subservient  capacity  in  which 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  was,  to  keep  the  law  of  England  and  the 
law  of  Mohammed  upon  a  just  par ;  for  that  is  the  thing 
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7  JUNE  1794.  Mr.  Hastings  values  himself  upon.  These  two  chief  justices 
Avere  never  consulted,  nor  one  opinion  taken  ;  but  they  were 
both  employed  in  the  private  execution  and  correspondence 
of  this  abominable  project,  when  he  had  neither  leisure 
himself,  nor,  perhaps,  dared  give  his  public  order  in  it  till 
things  got  to  greater  ripeness.  He  never  asked  them  a 
question. 

i&bmVtteii  Of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  indeed  he  did  ask  a  question : — upon 
to  sir  Elijah  mv  word,  it  did  not  require  to  be  the  CEdipus  or  the  Sphinx 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  was :  says  he, — "  I  asked  Sir  Elijah  Impey" 
— [what?] — a  question  on  the  title  between  the  Nawab  and 
his  mother  ?  No  ;  he  never  asked  him  a  word,  but  he  puts 
an  hypothesis  : — 

"  Supposing  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  will  the  Xawab  be  justified 
in  seizing  the  goods  of  the  rebels  ?" 

That  is  a  question  decided  in  a  moment ;  and  I  must  have 
had  a  malice  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  of  which  I  am  incapable, 
to  have  denied  the  propriety  of  his  answer.  But  observe, 
there  is  something  very  good  in  it.  He  does  not  take  upon 
him  [to  say]  one  word  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  rebellion, 
though  he  was  in  the  country,  and  he  might  have  been  a 
witness  to  it ;  but  so  chaste  was  his  character  as  a  judge, 
that  he  would  not  touch  the  least  upon  the  jury's  office  : — 
"  I  am  chief  justice  here,  though  a  little  wandering  out 
of  my  own  orbit, —  yet  still  the  sacred  office  of  justice  is 
in  me.  Do  you  take  the  fact :  I  find  the  law."  So  one 
is  the  body,  the  other  is  the  soul.  Which  has  the  better 
bargain  between  the  law  and  the  fact — the  facility  of  the 
law  and  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  fact  ?  And  yet,  as 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  there,  if  it  was  not  for  this  sacred 
attention  he  has  to  keep  jurisdiction  separate,  he  might  have 
been  a  tolerable  judge  of  the  fact.  Just  as  much  as  Mr. 
Hastings  ;  for  neither  of  them  knew  it  any  other  way,  as  it 
appears  afterwards,  but  by  rumour  and  reports — I  believe, 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  own ;  for  I  do  not  know  that  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  had  anything  to  do  with  that  report  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
justification  own  spreading.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  the  title  of  these 
zure founded  ladies  according  to  the  Mohammedan  law,  you  have  nothing 
Hedaya.  but  a  quotation  cut  with  the  scissors  out  of  the  Moham- 
medan law  book — which  I  suspect  very  much  the  gentlemen 
have  never  read  through — to  tell  how  a  Mohammedan's 
effects  are  distributed.  Mr.  Hastings  could  not  have  con- 
sulted that  learned  Counsel ;  he  could  not  have  taught 
him  to  defend  him  upon  the  principles  of  the  Hedaya, 
the  Hedaya  being  not  published  in  English  at  that  time. 
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Neither  Sir  Elijah  Impcy,  nor  All  Ibrahim  Khan,  nor  any  7  JUNE  1794. 
one  person,  high  or  low,  in  England,  could  have  told 
them  upon  that  point  of  law  till  they  found  the  Hedaya. 
"  God  bless  me !"  [now  says  Mr.  Hastings]*  "  what  igno- 
rance I  was  in  all  this  time !  I  thought  I  was  seizing 
this  unjustly;  but  my  Counsel  have  found  out  a  book  pub- 
lished since."  And  they  produce  the  law  upon  that  subject, 
and  show  that  the  Nuwab  had  a  right  to  seize  upon  the 
treasures  of  his  mother.  Are  your  Lordships  so  ignorant — 
your  Lordships  are  not  ignorant  of  anything — are  any  men 
so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the  common  law  distribution 
of  the  estate  of  an  intestate  in  a  particular  case,  between  in- 
dividual and  individual,  is  no  rule  with  regard  to  the  family 
arrangement  of  great  princes  ?  Is  any  one  ignorant,  that,  property 
from  the  days  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  which  is  become  j^tem 
the  rule  since  for  almost  all  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  the  princesses. 
wives  of  great  men  have  had,  independent  of  this  kind  of 
distribution  of  their  goods,  great  estates  in  land,  great  sums 
of  money — one  for  her  girdle,  one  for  her  veil,  and  so  on 
going  through  the  rest ;  that  they  have  great  estates,  great 
valuable  effects,  in  which  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  present 
monarch,  or  his  successors,  or  any  other  person  has  any  share 
Avhatever  ?  They  are  their  own.  They  are  their  gifts  and 
their  donations.  But  what  say  the  Counsel  here  ?  It  is 
very  curious ;  for  a  more  humiliating  species  of  trial  never 
was  since  the  world  began  :  first,  to  begin  with  seizing  the  incompe- 
goods  at  Fyzabad,  nine  thousand  miles  from  you,  and  trying  court  to  t!^ 
the  title  fourteen  years  after  in  an  English  court,  without 
having  one  person  to  appear  for  these  miserable  ladies.  I 
hope  you  will  never  do  it.  I  hope  that  last  and  ultimate 
shame  will  be  spared ;  for,  I  declare  to  God,  the  defence  and 
the  principles  of  it  are  ten  thousand  times  worse,  as  it  strikes 
me,  than  the  act  itself. 

The  Counsel  have  thought  proper  to  say  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  Commons  have  been  cautious  ; — their  words 
were,  I  believe,  pretty  exactly,  "  it  is  tender  ground."  We  did 
not  say  that  the  Begums  were  intitled  to,  but  only  that 
they  were  possessed  of,  certain  sums  of  money, — and  so  on. 

My  Lords,  most  assuredly  it  was  tender  ground.  We 
did  say  "  possessed  "  and  not  "  intitled."  We  are  as  incapable 
of  being  taken  in  by  these  senseless  distinctions,  as  we  are  in- 
capable of  using  them.  We  said  possessed — not  intitled. 
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v  JUNE  1794.  Why?  Because  we  were  not  competent  to  judge  upon 
their  title;  because  your  Lordships  are  not  competent  to 
judge  upon  their  title ;  because  no  part  of  this  tribunal  are 
competent  to  judge  upon  their  title  ;  because  you  have  not 
the  parties  before  you  ;  because  you  have  not  the  cause  be- 
fore you,  but  are  getting  at  it  by  oblique,  improper  and 
indecent,  means.  You  are  not  a  court  of  justice  to  try  th.it 
question.  The  parties  are  at  a  distance  from  you.  They 
are  neither  represented  by  themselves  nor  any  counsel, 
advocate  or  attorney.  And  I  hope  no  House  of  Lords  will 
ever  judge  upon  the  title  of  any  human  being — much  les<i 
upon  the  title  of  the  first  woman  in  Asia — sequestered,  shut 
up  from  you,  at  nine  thousand  miles  distance. 

I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  the  [Emperor  of  Hindustan],* 
while  Delhi  stood  and  the  fortune  of  that  Priam  remained, 
little  thought  that  an  English  subject  of  Mr.  Hastings'  de- 
scription should  domineer  over  the  Vvrazir  of  his  empire,  and 
give  the  law  to  the  first  persons  in  his  dominions.  He  as 
little  dreamed  of  it  as  any  of  your  Lordships  dream  now 
that  you  shall  have  your  property  seized  by  a  delegate  from 
Lucknow,  and  [have  it]  tried  by  what  tenure  a  peer  or  peeress 
of  Great  Britain  hold,  the  one,  his  estate,  and  the  other,  her 
jointure,  dower,  or  share  of  her  goods,  her  paraphernalia,  or 
anything  else, — that  they  should  try  that  at  Lucknow.  If 
any  such  thing  should  happen, —  for  we  know  not  what  may 
happen:  we  live  in  an  age  of  strange  revolutions,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  more  strange  than  this, — the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  would  shed  their  best  blood  that  there  should 
be  no  tribunal  at  Lucknow  that  should  decide  upon  your 
titles,  to  justify  a  robber  that  has  taken  your  goods.  We 
should  do  the  best  we  could,  if  such  a  strange  circumstance 
came  to  pass. 

The  Commons,  who  represent  Lucknow,  who  lately  took 
500,000/.  of  their  money,  who  consider  them  as  our  own, 
will  not  suifer  them  first  to  be  robbed,  and  then  their  titles 
to  the  goods  that  they  possess  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
be  tried  by  a  British  tribunal.  Why  did  they  not  do  it 
before  Mr.  Hastings  ?  Does  he  march  with  judges,  muftis, 
lawyers,  and  all  that  apparatus,  to  demand  this  claim  of  the 
Nawab  ?  No  such  thing  !  He  marches  not  with  maulavis, 
not  with  muftis,  not  with  all  the  solemn  apparatus  of 
oriental  justice.  No :  he  goes  with  colonels,  and  captains 
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and  majors.  These  are  his  lawyers.  And,  when  he  gets  7  JCNB  1794 
there,  he  demands  —  not  their  title, — "produce  me  your 
titles  ;"  no  : — "  Give  me  your  money."  it  is  a  shame — and 
I  will  venture  to  say  these  gentlemen  upon  recollection  will 
be  ashamed  of  it — to  see  the  bar  justify  what  the  sword  is 
ashamed  of.  I  have,  in  reading  this  correspondence,  found  these 
great  muftis  and  lawyers,  these  great  chief  justices,  attorney- 
generals  and  solicitor-generals,  called  colonels  and  captains, 
ashamed  of  these  proceedings,  endeavouring  to  mitigate 
them  ;  and  yet  we  see  British  lawyers,  in  a  British  tribunal, 
supporting  and  justifying  these  acts,  as  if  they  had  no  title. 

The  learned  Counsel  ask,  whether  these  ladies  possessed 
these  treasures  by  jointure,  dower,  will,  or  settlement  ?  I 
answer  to  them  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  this  lan- 
guage. When  you  send  your  colonels,  captains  and  majors, 
there,  why  did  not  they  ask  whether  they  held  them  by 
jointure,  dower,  will,  or  settlement  ?  They  have  asked  none 
of  these  questions.  And  now  we  are  come,  at  nine  thou- 
sand miles  distance,  to  overhaul  their  title,  when  you  have 
neither  of  the  parties  before  you,  nor  their  wakil,  attorney, 
solicitor,  nor  any  human  being,  to  help  them  in  their  discon- 
solate situation  at  all.  Are  you,  at  nine  thousand  miles 
distance,  to  be  trying  the  titles  of  women  buried  in  the 
depths  of  Asia,  buried  in  the  depth  of  the  seraglios,  con- 
cealed from  human  eye  ?  Why,  do  they  dream,  do  they 
imagine,  in  the  most  confused  and  melancholy  imaginations, 
that  you  can  be  here  trying  such  a  question,  and  venturing 
to  decide  the  law  upon  it  ?  Your  Lordships  will  never  do 
that.  If  you  do,  you  are  not  fit  to  subsist  as  a  tribunal  for 
an  hour ;  and  if  we  did  not  bring  the  cause  before  you  as 
the  heaviest  aggravation,  we  should  betray  our  trust  as 
representatives  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, — which  I 
hope  we  never  shall.  We  have  no  authority  but  what  we 
derive  from  the  execution  of  their  will.  We  will  never 
give  it  up,  that  such  a  principle  should  be  established  in  a 
court  of  justice,  that  one  of  our  governors  should  seize 
upon  the  properties  of  the  first  women  in  Asia,  and  try  their 
cause  here  after  he  has  seized  them,  and  call  upon  them  to 
produce  their  titles,  which  they  are  not  here  to  produce. 
Having  made  this  protest  in  favour  of  law,  of  justice  and 
good  policy,  permit  rne  to  take  a  single  step  more. 

I  will  now  show  your  Lordships  that  it  is  very  possible —  probable 
nay,   very  probable  and  almost  certain — that  a  great  part  t^"1"^,0'  , . 
of  whatever    they  might  have  been  [possessed  of]  was   a  wealth? 
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1  JUNE  1794.  saving  of  their  own,  and  independent  of  any  grant  from  the 
husband  or  anybody  else.  It  appears  in  the  papers  before 
you  that  these  unfortunate  ladies  had  about  70,000^.  a  year, 
landed  property.  It  is  in  evidence  before  your  Lordships — 
Mr.  Bristow  states — that  their  expenses  were  not  above  a  lac 
and  a  half;  that  their  income  was  about  seven  lacs ;  that 
they  possessed  this  for  twenty  years  before  the  death  of 
Suja-ud-Dowla,  and  after  the  death  of  Suja-ud-Dowla  to  the 
day  of  the  robbery. 

Now,  if  your.Lordships  will  begin  to  calculate  in  your  own 
minds  what  the  savings  of  an  income  of  70,000?.  a  year  will 
be,  when  the  party  spends  but  about  15,000£.  a  year,  you 
will  see  that,  by  a  regular  and  strict  economy,  these  people 
may  have  saved  for  a  provision  for  their  family  a  considerable 
property,  independent  of  any  other  titles.  There  is  a 
rational  way  of  accounting  why  they  should,  by  mere 
economy,  have  been  extremely  rich. 

It  may  be  supposed  likewise,  that  they  had  all  those 
advantages  which  ladies  of  the  first  rank  have  in  that  coun- 
try— gifts  at  marriages,  &c.  We  know  that  there  are 
deeds  of  gift  by  husbands  to  their  wives  during  their  life- 
time ;  and  there  are  many  means  by  which  women  in  Asia 
do  possess  very  great  property.  The  last  is  the  circumstance 
of  economy — in  saving — which  we  have  proved  at  your  bar, 
might  rationally  account  for  the  possession  of  very  great 
Avealth.  But  Mr.  Hastings  has  taught  to  all  the  world  the 
danger  of  much  wealth,  and  the  danger  of  economy,  which  is 
the  parent  of  much  wealth.  He  has  shown  them  that  they 
are  only  saving,  not  for  their  families,  their  helpless  race, 
but  for  tyrants,  robbers  and  oppressors.  I  am  ashamed  to 
have  said  so  much  upon  their  titles :  but  I  have  shown  your 
Lordships  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  taken  no  opinion  of  lawyers 
of  any  name  or  any  description  ;  that  the  Nawab,  who  was 
his  poor  instrument,  had  no  such  opinions ;  that  they  never 
asked  them  one  word  concerning  their  titles,  or  to  produce 
any  part  of  them,  when  he  robbed  them  in  this  way. 

One  observation  more,  and  I  have  done  with  this.  It  is, 
that  the  Nawab  himself  never  has  made  such  a  claim.  Even 
Mr.  Hastings,  his  despotic  master,  has  never  got  him  regu- 
larly and  systematically  to  make  such  a  claim.  The  very 
reverse  of  it !  When  urged  to  do  these  violent  things  by 
Mr.  Middleton,  you  have  seen  his  horror  at  all  these  acts. 
You  have  seen  he  reluctantly  lends  his  name  to  it ;  and, 
when  he  does  so,  he  is  dragged  like  a  victim  to  the  stake. 
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And  where  do  we  find,  in  the  beginning  of  this  affair,  that  7  JUNE  1794. 
he  enters  such  a  claim  ?  No ;  when  dragged  to  do  this 
wicked  act,  out  of  his  lips  drops  something  that  was  rather 
forced  into  his  mouth,  and  he  was  forced  to  spit  it  out 
again  ; — something — that  he  might  have  had  some  right  to 
them. 

Then  we  come  to  the  other  part ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  executed  this  choice  act.  They  forced  the  Nawab,  in  a 
manner,  himself  to  accompany  their  troops  and  their  Resi- 
dent, Mr.  Middleton,  to  attack  the  city,  to  storm  the  fort  in 
which  these  ladies  lived — as  all  the  great  ladies  of  the  East 
do  live — to  outrage  their  persons,  to  insult  their  character, 
to  degrade  their  dignity,  and  to  rob  them  of  all  they  had. 

Now,  to  show  who  the  Munny  Begum  was,  who  was  one  of  Dignity  of 
those  persons  that  were  robbed  in  that  place  of  this  large 
treasure,  I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to  page  427  of  the 
printed  Evidence,  Major  Brown's  evidence  ; — a  man  who  was 
at  Delhi,  who  was  at  the  fountain  head  of  all  the  nobility  of 
India,  and  knew  very  well  who  they  were — who  this  woman 
was,  who  was  treated  with  such  indignity  by  the  prisoner. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when  one  man  robs  another,  to  call 
him  gorbelly,  dog,  and  any  vile  name.  It  is  the  common 
practice  of  robbers  to  abuse  those  that  they  rob.  Now  I 
will  show  what  this  family  was  that  was  thus  abused,  from 
the  evidence  of  Major  Brown  :  — 

"  What  was  the  opinion  at  Delhi  respecting  the  rank,  quality,  and  Evidence 
character  of   the  princesses  of  Oude,  or  of  either  of  them  ?" — "  The  i5 
elder  Begum  was  looked  upon  as  a  woman   of  high  rank.     She  was,  I 
believe,  the  daughter  of  Saadit  AH  Khan,  who  was  a  person  of  high 
rank  in  the  time  of  Mahommed  Shah." — "  l)o  you  know  whether  any 
woman  in  all  Indostan  was  considered  of  superior  rank  or  birth  ?" — "  I 
believe  not,  except  those  of  the  royal  family.     She  was  a  near  relation  to 
Mirza  Shuffee  Khan,  who  was  a  noble  of  nobles,  the  first  person  at  that 
very  day  in  Indostan." 

Another  question  in  the  same  examination  from  a 
Lord : — 

"  Whether  in  that  conversation  with  Mirza  Shuffee  Khan,  of  which 
you  have  given  an  account,  he  did,  in  speaking  of  what  is  now  under- 
stood clearly  to  be  a  second  attempt,  express  in  any  terms  whatsoever  any 
resentment  of  the  former  attempt?" — "  He  did  not  positively  refer  to  a 
former  attempt,  but  he  spoke  of  the  attempt  that  was  then  suspected  in 
terms  of  resentment,  and  as  a  disgrace  in  which  he  participated,  as  being 
related  by  blood  to  the  house  of  Suffder  Jung,  who  was  the  husband  of 
the  old  Begum." 

He  says  afterwards,  in  his  evidence,  in  pnge  429  or  there- 
abouts, that  he  was  the  second  man  in  the  Mogul  empire, 
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NKj794.  her  father  the  first  man  in  the  Mogul  empire.  And  the 
Mogul  empire,  when  this  woman  was  born  into  the  world, 
was  an  empire  of  that  dignity  that  kings  were  its  subjects; 
and  this  very  Mirza  ShufFee  Khan  that  we  speak  of,  her 
near  relation,  was  then  a  prince  with  a  million  a  year  revenue 
—  a  [Mirza],  that  is  to  say,  the  first  man  as  to  his  rank  after 
the  Mogul  in  the  Mogul  empire. 

My  Lords,  these  were  people  that  ought  to  have  been 
treated  with  a  little  decorum.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
their  husbands,  their  fathers  and  their  children,  who  con- 
sidered their  high  rank  that  they  derived  from  them,  and 
considered  it  as  a  part  of  their  pride,  were  not  surprised 
that  they  were  left  in  possession  of  great  revenues,  and  great 
landed  estates,  and  great  monied  property,  which  belonged 
to  the  situation  of  women  who  stood  so  high  that  we  have 
nothing  in  Great  Britain  to  compare  in  rank  to  them.  This 
lady  was  descended  from  the  royal  family,  who  at  the  time 
was  subject  to  the  great  Mogul  there,  possessing  revenues  of 
millions  themselves. 
the"  -^  ^ne  female  parts  of  their  families,  whose  alliances  have 


marriage      been  courted   before,  could  not  be  set   out   in   a   manner 
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oftheprin-  agreeable  to  the  dignity  or  such  persons  but  with  gr^at 
sums  of  money;  and  your  Lordships,  considering  the  multi- 
tude of  children,  and  comparing  sex  and  sex,  will  not  believe 
that  these  women  could  be  proffered  in  marriage,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  dignity,  but  with  immense  sums.  Accord- 
ingly, you  do  not  hear  of  one  of  them  that  has  since  been 
given  in  marriage.  Therefore  you  ought,  when  you  pillage 
such  a  family,  to  consider  all  the  consequences  of  it  ;  —  how 
you  degrade  the  rank,  lower  the  estimation,  and  prevent  the 
alliances  to  Avhich  so  great  a  family  is  intitled.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rebellion.  If  they  had  rebelled  to 
cut  their  own  son's  throat,  there  is  an  end  of  the  thing. 
NO  criminal  Then  what  evidence  have  you  of  that  ?  I  say  that  their 
brou|ht  defence  aggravates  infinitely  their  crime.  Did  they  ever 
Begums!110  once  state  to  those  unfortunate  women  that  there  was  any 
such  rebellion?  Did  they  ever  charge  them  with  it  —  desire 
an  answer  from  them  ?  Did  they  ever  set  the  charge  down 
in  writing,  or  make  it  verbally,  that  they  had  conspired  to 
destroy  that  son  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had  brought  there  to 
rob  them  ?  No  :  they  never  did.  As  they  never  made  a 
civil  demand,  so  they  never  made  a  criminal  charge.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  that.  Nobody  mentioned  that  to  them  or  to 
any  person  belonging  to  them. 
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My  Lords,  I  will  go  further  : — Mr.  Hastings  states  the  way  7  JUNE  1794. 
in  which  they  proceeded.  I  save  your  Lordships  the  trouble 
of  [listening  to]  the  manner  in  which  they  seized  upon  these 
people  and  dispersed  their  guard.  It  is  supposed  their 
having  a  guard  is  a  proof  of  rebellion.  Why, "persons  of 
their  dignity,  who  did  not  think  themselves  inferior  to  their 
son — and  they  were  not  inferior  to  him  in  any  sense — and 
who  thought  themselves  superior  in  a  great  sense,  when  they 
had  the  country  of  Fyzabad  under  their  immediate  govern- 
ment— they  kept  for  their  dignity  and  protection  about 
4,000  or  5,000  troops.  Mr.  Middleton  states  that  they  found 
great  difficulties  in  getting  at  their  treasures  ;  that  they 
stormed  their  forts  successively,  but  found  great  reluctance 
in  the  people  to  get  within  the  inner  enclosures  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women.  He  says  they  were  at  a  loss  : — "  But," 
says  he,  "as  we  could  do  nothing  else  but  threaten  to  break 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  first  women  in  Asia,  there  was  no 
way  of  doing  it  but  by  threatening  to  take  up  their  eunuchs." 
There  were  two  eunuchs;  Behar  Ali  Khan,  and  Jewar  Ali  BeharAii 
Khan.  The  office  is  generally  filled  by  a  person  who  is  a  Khan  and 

-,     c  .     Jc  I-          •        i  •  Jewar  All 

bought  slave,  and,  irom  want  or  any  connection  in  his  own  Khau. 
country,  is  supposed  to  guard  both  the  honour  of  the  women 
and  the  treasures  with  more  fidelity  than  any  other.  We 
know  it  is  the  case  in  Constantinople  and  many  other  places 
that  these  persons  are  in  the  highest  trust,  and  of  great  rank 
and  dignity.  They  have  a  dignity  and  a  rank  consequently, 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  these  great  trusts ;  and  Jewar  and 
Behar  Ali  Khan  were  persons  of  as  high  rank  and  estimation 
as  any  people  in  the  country,  and  were  so  considered.  How- 
ever, they  got  these  people  into  their  hands. 

"  The  eunuchs,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  were  seized  not  for  the  purpose  Pretext  for 
of  extorting  money,  as  assumed  in  the  Charge,  but  as  agents  and  prin-  their  arrest, 
cipal  instruments  of  exciting  the  insurrection  before  alluded  to,  &c." 

Mr.  Hastings  declares  that  they  were  not  seized  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money;  that  they  were  seized  in  order 
to  be  punished  for  their  crimes,  and,  eo  nomine,  for  this 
crime  of  rebellion.  Now  this  crime  of  rebellion  could  not 
have  been  done  immediately  by  women  themselves:  no 
woman  can  come  forward  and  head  her  own  troops.  Since 
the  time  of  Zenobia,  in  another  part  of  the  East,  you  never 
heard  that  any  woman  did  so.  We  know  that,  in  Persia,  no 
person  can  behold  the  face  of  a  woman  of  the  smallest  rank 
or  condition ;  no  person  can  speak  to  them  but  through  a 
curtain.  Therefore  they  could  not  go  out  themselves  and 
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7JcHBi794.be  active  in  a  rebellion.  But  I  own  it  would  be  some  sort 
of  presumption,  if  Jewar  Ali  Khan  and  Behar  Ali  Khan  had 
headed  troops  and  been  concerned  in  a  rebellion.  And  they 
have  taken  abundance  of  pains  to  show  that  such  persons  do 
sometimes  head  armies  and  command  legions  in  the  East ; 
which  we  know  they  do ;  and,  if  they  had  behaved  in  this 
way — headed  armies  and  commanded  legions — it  would  have 
been  a  fair  presumption  that  their  mistresses  were  concerned 
in  it.  "  Therefore,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  we  do  not  arrest 
them  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  but  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  crimes."  By  Mr.  Middleton's  account,  you 
will  see  the  utter  falsity  of  that.  God  knows  what  he 
has  said  that  is  true.  The  curious  thing  would  be,  not  to 
detect  him  in  a  falsity,  but  in  a  truth.  The  fact  is,  that  you 
will  see  the  utter  falsity  of  this  wicked  allegation. 

Letter  of          Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey ; 

Mr.  Middle,  dated  Fyzahad,  the  25th  of  January,  1782  :— 

"  Dear  Sir  Elijah  Impey, — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that 
\ve  have,  at  length,  so  far  obtained  the  great  object  of  our  expedition  to 
this  place  as  to  commence  on  the  receipt  of  money,  of  which  in  the 
course  of  this  day  we  have  got  about  six  lacks.  I  know  not  yet  what 
amount  we  shall  actually  realise,  but  I  think  I  may  safely  venture  to 
pronounce  it  will  be  equal  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Company's  balance. 
It  has  been  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most  effectual  point  of 
duty  which  has  ever  occurred  in  my  office ;  and  the  anxiety,  the  hopes 
and  fears,  which  have  alternately  agitated  my  mind  cannot  be  described 
or  conceived,  but  by  those  who  have  been  witness  to  what  has  passed  in 
the  course  of  this  long  contest.  The  [Nawab's]  ministers  have  supported 
me  nobly,  and  deserve  much  commendation.  Without  the  shrewd  dis- 
cernment and  knowledge  of  the  finesse  and  tricks  of  the  country  which 
Hydrr  Beg  Khan  possesses,  I  believe  we  should  have  succeeded  but 
indifferently ;  for  I  soon  found  that  no  real  advantage  was  to  be  obtained 
by  proceeding  at  once  to  violent  extremities  with  the  Begum,  and  that 
she  was  only  to  be  attacked  through  the  medium  of  her  confidential 
servants,  who  it  required  considerable  address  to  get  hold  of.  However 
we  at  last  effected  it ;  and  by  using  some  few  severities  with  them,  we  at 
length  came  to  the  secret  hoards  of  this  old  lady.  I  will  write  you  more 
particulars  hereafter. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  my  little  boy  still  continues  in  a  precarious 
way,  though  somewhat  better  than  when  I  had  last  the  honour  to  address 
you.  My  respects  to  Lady  Impey.  And  believe  me,  with  great  regard, 
my  dear  Sir  Elijah,  your  faithful,  obliged  and  most  affectionate,  humble 
servant,  Nathaniel  Middleton." 

Dissection  ^7  Lords,  we  produce  this  letter  to  your  Lordships 
of  the  letter,  because,  as  a  letter  written  with  "  My  dear  Sir,"  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  family  matters,  it  is  more  like  to  discover  the 
real  truth,  the  true  genus  of  a  proceeding,  than  all  the  formal 
and  official  stuff  that  ever  was  produced.  You  see  the  ten- 
derness of  affection  in  which  they  proceed.  You  see  it  is 
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his  "dear  Sir  Elijah;"  that  he  does  not  tell  the  dear  Sir*Ji™Ei7M. 
Elijah,  the  Chief  Justice  of  India,  the  pillar  of  the  law,  the 
great  conservator  of  personal  liberty  and  private  property — 
he  does  not  tell  him  that  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  convict- 
ing these  eunuchs  of  any  crime.  He  does  not  tell  him  he 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  him  of  what  matter  he  has 
got  to  ground  a  determination  at  law.  He  does  not  tell  him 
that  he  has  got  the  least  proof  of  the  want  of  title  in  those 
ladies.  "  No,"  says  the  dear  creature. — You  cannot  help 
observing  the  soft  language  they  use.  You  would  imagine 
they  were  making  love.  You  would  imagine  it  a  tender 
scene  between  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  You 
would  imagine  you  heard  the  voice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land. 
You  hear  the  soft  cooing,  the  gentle  addresses  ; — "  O  !  my 
hopes  to-day,  my  fears  to-morrow ;"  all  the  language  of 
friendship,  almost  heightened  into  love,  of  these  two  people. 
And  it  comes  at  last  to — 

"  I  have  got  to  the  secret  hoards  of  these  ladies. — Let  us  rejoice,  my  dear 
Sir  Elijah  :  this  is  a  day  of  rejoicing,  a  day  of  triumph  and  of  comfort ; 
for,  by  seizing  upon  her  eunuchs,  which  we  found  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  doing,  [we  have  obtained  this  triumph.]"* 

You  would  imagine  he  had  been  breaking  through  the 
guards  that  we  see  lovers  breaking  through,  when  they  want 
to  get  at  ladies.  x\ll  the  guards  of  the  seraglio — he  breaks 
through  all  the  guards,  till  he  gets  in  at  last  to  the  hidden 
hoards  of  these  old  ladies.  Never  did  a  young  lady  excite 
such  rapture.  I  defy  all  the  charms  this  country  can  furnish 
to  excite  all  those  raptures  which  these  two  old  women  did 
— or  rather  which  their  hoards  did — excite  in  the  minds  of 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  Mr.  Middleton.  "  We  have  got  to 
the  secret  hoards  of  this  old  lady  I  "  And  I  verily  believe 
there  never  was  in  the  world  a  passion  less  dissembled. 
There  nature  speaks.  There  is  truth ;  there  is  reason. 
The  rest  may  be  dissembled,  but  nobody  doubted  the  joy  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  Mr.  Middletou,  at 
getting  at  the  secret  hoards  of  the  old  ladies. 

"  By  a  few  severities !  " — One  would  have  thought  you 
would  have  heard  something  of  their  crimes — something  of 
their  rebellion.  No ;  you  find  the  real  criminal,  the  real 
object,  was  the  secret  hoards  of  the  old  ladies !  We  will 
show  you  how  they  proceeded  afterwards.  They  proceeded 
by  a  few  severities,  gentle  and  tender,  so  well  suited  to  the 

*  Revised  copy. 
VOL.  IV.  N    N 
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a  bond  for 
600,000?. 
from  the 
eunuchs. 


7  JUNE  1794.  rest  of  the  letter  that  you  would  imagine  it  somewhat  like 

the or  something  of  the  kind  ; — "  by  a  few 

severities  upon  them  we  have  got  at  the  secret  hoards  of 
these  old  ladies."  First,  they  take  an  engagement  from 
these  unfortunate  people  at  a  definite  sum,  whether  they  had 
it  or  not,  whether  they  could  procure  it  or  not.  The  Bow 
Begum  has  told  us,  as  your  Lordships  have  it  in  evidence, 
that  they  demanded  from  her  a  million  of  money  :  that  she, 
of  course,  denied  that  she  had  any  such  sums.  But  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  forced  these  unfortunate  ministers  or  treasurers,  by 

Exaction  of  some  few  severities,  to  give  their  bond  for  600,0007.,  whether 
they  could  get  it  or  not. 

They  got  at  the  secret  hoard.  They  took  themselves  and 
received,  in  weight  and  tale,  all  the  money  that  was  in  that 
place.  Whether  there  was  any  more  they  never  have  dis- 
covered, with  all  their  search,  from  that  day  to  this.  There- 
fore we  fairly  presume  that  they  discovered  all  that  they  had 
to  discover,  with  regard  to  money.  You  would  imagine  that, 
when  these  people  gave  all  that  was  in  their  power,  when 
they  gave  a  bond  for  what  they  had  not — for  they  were  the 
treasurers  of  the  money  of  other  people — they  would  not 
have  been  severe  to  exact  it.  What  do  they  do  when  they 
get  it  ?  They  go  to  their  own  assay  table,  by  which  they 
measured  the  exchange  of  the  coins  in  currency  in  Oude  as 
compared  with  those  at  Calcutta.  They  go  to  these  secret 
hoards.  They  judge  upon  the  money.  They  examine  it,  as 
if  they  were  receiving  a  debt ;  and  they  judge  what  this 
money  would  and  ought  to  produce ;  not  considering  it  as 
coming  from  people  who  gave  all  they  had  to  give,  but  what 
it  would  produce  at  the  mint  at  Calcutta,  according  to  a 
custom  that  they  had  of  their  own,  made  for  the  profit  of  the 
Residents.  And  Mr.  Hastings  charges  it  upon  Mr.  Bristow 
as  a  crime  that  they  had  made  that  profit !  Now  this  money 
was  taken  to  that  assay  table,  which  they  had  invented  for 
their  own  profit,  to  make  a  difference  of  advantage  to  them- 
selves in  transmitting  money  from  Lucknow  to  Benares,  and 
they  made  them  pay  a  rupee  and  a  half  batta,  or  exchange 
of  money,  upon  each  gold  mohur;  by  which  and  other 
charges  they  ran  them  60,OOOZ.  more  in  debt.  My  Lords, 
they  forced  them  to  give  a  bond  for  that  60,OOOZ. ;  and  then 
you  will  see  in  what  manner  debts  so  contracted,  so  made 
with  such  persons  engaging  not  for  themselves ;  for  they  had 
nothing  :  all  their  property  was,  at  least  apparently,  their 
mistresses, — you  will  see  how  they  were  exacted.  We  shall 


Further 
exaction  of 
60,000?. 
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therefore  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  their  own  account  of  their  7  JUNE  1794. 
own  proceedings ;  and  then  your  Lordships  will  see  whether 
they  were  proceeding  against  rebels  as  rebels,  or  against 
wealthy  people  as  wealthy  people;  punishing  them,  under 
pretence  of  crimes,  for  their  own  profit. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Hastings;  page  825  ;  Mr. Middle- 
after  two  other  paragraphs  :—  SStrfflu 

"  It  remained  only  to  get  possession  of  her  wealth ;  and  to  effect  this 
it  was  then,  and  is  still,  my  firm  and  unalterable  opinion  that  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  employ  temporizing  expedients,  and  to  work  upon 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Begum  herself,  and  more  especially  upon 
those  of  her  principal  agents,  through  whose  means  alone  there  appeared 
any  probable  chance  of  our  getting  access  to  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
late  Vizier.  And  when  I  acquaint  you  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  treasure  which  has  been  delivered  to  the  Nabob  was  taken  from  the 
most  secret  recesses  in  the  house  of  the  two  eunuchs,  whence  of  course 
it  could  not  have  been  extracted  without  the  adoption  of  those  means 
which  could  induce  the  discovery,  I  shall  hope  for  your  approbation  of 
what  I  did.  I  must  also  observe,  that  no  further  rigour  than  that  which 
I  exerted  could  have  been  used  against  females  in  this  country,  to  whom 
there  can  be  no  access.  The  Nabob  and  Solar  Jung  were  the  only  two 
that  could  enter  the  zenana ;  the  first  was  a  son  who  was  to  address  a 
parent,  and  of  course  could  use  no  language  or  action  but  that  of 
reiterated  solicitation ;  and  the  other  was  in  all  appearance  a  traitor  to 
our  cause.  When  force  could  be  employed  it  was  not  spared.  The 
troops  of  the  Begum  were  driven  away  and  dispersed,  their  guns  taken, 
her  fort  and  the  outward  walls  of  her  house  seized  and  occupied  by  our 
troops  at  the  Nabob's  requisition,  and  her  chief  agents  imprisoned  and 
put  in  irons.  No  further  step  was  left.  And  in  this  situation  they  still 
remain  and  are  to  continue  (excepting  only  a  remission  of  the  irons), 
until  the  final  liquidation  of  the  payment;  and  if  then  you  deem  it 
proper,  no  possible  means  of  offence  being  left  in  her  hands  or  those  of 
her  agents,  all  her  lands  and  property  having  been  taken,  I  mean  with 
your  sanction  to  restore  her  house  and  servants  to  her,  and  hope  to  be 
favoured  with  your  early  reply,  as  I  expect  that  a  few  days  will  complete 
the  final  surrender  of  all  that  is  further  expected  from  the  Begum." 

There  are  some  things  I  shall  remark  to  your  Lord- 
ships. There  were  a  few  preliminary  severities  which  Mr. 
Middleton  used  to  get  at  their  money.  He  did  get  at  the 
money,  amounting  to  about  between  500,000?.  and  600,000?. 
He  got  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  all  the  additional  money, 
that  they  thought  proper  to  fix  at  about  60,000?. ;  and  then, 
in  order  to  extort  that  other  forced  bond,  and  to  make  up 
their  aggravated  charges  of  usury  and  oppression,  upon 
the  first  act  of  wrong  and  violence,  they  put  these  people 
into  prison,  without  food  and  water,  and  put  them  into 
irons.  This  was  the  second  imprisonment ;  and  what  followed 
the  few  severities  your  Lordships  will  remark.  There  came 
more  severities.  They  continued  to  persecute,  to  oppress, 

N  N    2 
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7  JCJTE  1794.  to  work  upon  these  men  by  every  motive  of  torture  and  of 
fear  of  torture,  till  at  last,  having  found  that  all  their  pro- 
Demand  on  ceedings  were  totally  ineffectual,  they  desire  the  women  to 

the  Begums  »          .     •     i  mi  rr> 

to  surrender  surrender  their  house.  Ihe  women  oner  to  go  from  house 
ase'  to  house  while  they  search.  That  offer  appears  to  be  pretty 
fair ;  though  it  is  in  evidence  before  you  that  to  remove  a 
woman  from  her  own  house  to  another  house,  without  her 
consent,  is  an  outrage  of  the  first  form,  and  for  which  many 
women  have  threatened  to,  and  have  actually,  put  themselves 
to  death.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  case  of  Munny  Begum, 
considered  such  a  proposition  as  the  last  degree  of  outrage 
that  could  be  offered.  These  women  offered  to  go  from 
house  to  house  and  let  them  search.  "  No,"  say  they,  "  it 
may  be  bricked  up,  in  so  large  a  house,  that  we  cannot  find 
it."  This  is  the  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  the  first  treatment  of  these  unfortunate  women.  I 
will  read  to  your  Lordships  a  letter  of  Mr.  Middleton  to 
Captain  Leonard  Jaques,  commanding  at  Fyzabad ;  18th 
March,  1782:— 

Further  "Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter    of  the  13th  instant.     The  two 

orderedliv    Prisoners>  Behar  and  Jewar  Ali   Khan,  having  violated    their  written 

Mr.  Middle-  solemn  engagement  with  me  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  due  to  the 

ton-  honourable  Company,  on  the  Nabob's  assignments,  accepted  by  them, 

and  declining  giving  me  any  satisfactory  assurance  on  that  head,  I  am 

under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  recurring  to  severities  to  enforce  the 

said  payment.     This  is,  therefore,  to  desire  that  you  immediately  cause 

them  to  be  put  in  irons  and  kept  so,  until  I  shall  arrive  at  Fyzabad  to 

take  further  measures  as  may  be  necessary." 

Remon-  There  is  the  answer  of  Captain  Jaques  to  Mr.  Middleton  ; 

Btrancesof       A        'loo-Ji^on        •      j.i_ 

Captain       April  23d  1  782  ;  in  the  same  page:  — 

Jaques. 

"  Sir, — Allow  me  the  honour  of  informing  you  that  the  place  the 
prisoners  Behar  Ali  Khan  and  Jewar  Ali  Khan  are  confined  in  is 
become  very  unhealthy,  by  the  number  obliged  to  be  on  duty  in  so 
confined  a  place,  at  this  hot  season  of  the  year,  and  so  situated,  that  no 
reduction  can  with  propriety  be  made  from  their  guard,  it  being  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  battalion." 

You  see  what  a  condition  they  were  in  at  that  period. 
You  see  they  were  put  in  irons,  in  a  place  highly  unhealthy, 
from  the  circumstances  and  from  the  irons.  You  will  judge 
of  that  step  of  severity,  which  is  what  I  call  the  aggravated 
severity ;  the  first  being  what  he  calls  "  some  few  severities." 
The  first  severities  yielded  600,OOOZ.  These  severities  were 
to  get  60,000/.,  the  further  security,  as  they  say,  for  good 
and  valid  considerations. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Captain  Jaques  to  Mr.  Middleton ; 
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page  857  of  the  printed  Minutes;  dated   Palace,  Fyzabad,  7  JUNE  mi. 
May  18th,  1782  :  — 

"  Sir, — The  prisoners  Behar  and  Jewar  Ali  Khan,  who  seem  to  be  very 
sickly,  have  requested  their  irons  might  be  taken  off  for  a  few  days,  that 
they  might  take  medicine,  and  walk  about  the  garden  of  the  place  where 
they  are  confined,  to  assist  the  medicine  in  its  operation.  Now,  as  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  as  secure  without  their  irons  as  with  them,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  inform  you  of  this  request,  and  desire  to  know  your  pleasure 
concerning  it. 

"  (Signed)        LEONARD  JAQUES." 

Mr.   Middletou's   answer    to  Captain  Jaques   is  on  the  Rejoinder  of 
22dof  May,  1782:—  t3on.Mi 

"  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your  proposal  of 
easing  the  prisoners  for  a  few  days  of  their  fetters.  Much  as  my  huma- 
nity may  be  touched  by  their  sufferings,  I  should  think  it  inexpedient  to 
afford  them  any  alleviation  while  they  persist  in  a  breach  of  their  con- 
tract with  me  ;  and  indeed  no  indulgence  could  be  shown  them  without 
the  authority  of  the  Nabob,  who,  instead  of  consenting  to  moderate  the 
rigours  of  their  situation,  would  be  most  willing  to  multiply  them. 

"(Signed)         NATHANIEL  MIDDLETON." 

Letter  from  Major  Gilpin  to  Mr.  Middleton ;  June  the  statement 

ei-t     1  »ror»  o*ri  of  Major 

5th  1782  ;  page  871  : —  Gilpin. 

"  Sir, — Agreeable  to  your  instructions  I  went  to  the  prisoners,  Behar 
and  Jewar  Ali  Khan,  accompanied  by  Hoolas  Roi,  who  read  the  papers 
respecting  the  balance  now  due,  &c.,  &c. 

"  In  general  terms,  they  expressed  concern  at  not  being  able  to  dis- 
charge the  same  without  the  assistance  of  the  Begum,  and  requested 
indulgence  to  send  a  message  to  her  on  that  subject,  and  in  the  evening 
they  would  give  an  answer. 

"  I  went  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  answer,  but  did  not  receive  a 
Batisfactory  one.  In  consequence  of  which  I  desired  them  to  be  ready  at 
the  shortest  notice  to  proceed  to  Lucknow,  and  explained  to  them 
every  particular  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  first  instant  respecting 
them. 

"  Yesterday  morning  I  sent  for  Lataffit  Ali  E£han,  and  desired  him  to 
go  to  the  Bow  Begum  and  deliver  the  substance  of  my  instructions  to 
her;  which  he  did,  and  returned  with  the  enclosed  letter  from  her. 
From  some  circumstances  which  I  have  heard  to-day,  I  am  hopeful  the 
prisoners  will  soon  think  seriously  of  their  removal,  and  pay  the  balance 
rather  than  submit  themselves  to  an  inconvenient  journey  to  Lucknow." 

To  Major  Gilpin,  commanding  at  Fyzabad,  from  Mr.  Mid-  RefUSai  Of 
dleton;  page  872  :-  J 

"  Sir, — I  have   been  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  fifth  instant,  ^tlTthe 
informing  me  of  the  steps  you  had  taken  in  consequence  of  my  instruc-  Begum, 
tions  of  the  first,  and  covering  a  letter  from  the  Bow  Begum,  which  is 
so  unsatisfactory  that  I  cannot  think  of  returning  an  answer  to  it.    Indeed, 
as  all  correspondence  between  the  Begum  and  me  has  long  been  stopped, 
I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  her  that  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
resume  it,  or  to  maintain  any  friendly  intercourse  with  her,  until  she  has 
made  good  my  claim  upon  her  for  the  balance  due. 


566  General  Reply : 

1  JUNE  1794.      "  I  have  now,  in  conformity  to  my  former  instructions,  to  desire  that 

the  two  prisoners,  Behar  and  Jewar  Ali  Khan,  may  be  immediately  sent 

under  a  sufficient  guard  to  Lucknow ;  unless,  upon  your  imparting  to 
them  this  intimation,  either  they  or  the  Begums  should  actually  pay  the 
balance,  or  give  you  such  assurances  of  security  for  the  assets  to  be 
immediately  forthcoming  as  you  think  can  be  relied  upon ;  in  which  case 
you  will  of  course  suspend  the  execution  of  this  order." 

Letters  of         Mr.  Richard  Johnson  to  Mai  or  Gilpin  :  Lucknow,  24th 

Mr.  Johnson  -,-  -.^o^  at-rn 

insistingon  June  1782  ;  page  876  :  — 

the  dis- 
charge in  "  Sir> — I  have  received  the  honour  of  your  letter  of  the  20th.     The 
balance.  °      prisoners  arrived  here  this  morning,      Lieutenant  Crow  has  delivered 
them  over  to  Captain  Waugh,  and  returns  to  you  in  a  day  or  two.     I 
think  their  hint  to  you  a  very  good  one,   and  worth  improving  upon. 
Was  the  Bow  Begum  to  think  that  she  must  go  to  Allahabad,  or  any 
other  place,  while  her  palace  is  searched  for  the  hidden  treasure  of  the 
late  Vizier,  it  might  go  further  than  any  other  step  that  can  be  imme- 
diately taken  towards  procuring  payment  of  the  balance  outstanding. 

"  The  prisoners  are  to  be  threatened  with  severities  to-morrow,  to 
make  them  discover  where  the  balance  may  be  procurable ;  the  fear  of 
which  may  possibly  have  a  good  effect,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Begum  lest  they  should  discover  the  hidden  treasure  may  induce  her  to 
make  you  tenders  of  payment,  which  you  may  give  any  reasonable  en- 
couragement to  promote  that  may  occur  to  you. 

"  The  jaghire  cannot  be  released  to  her  on  any  other  terms,  nor  even 
to  the  Nabob,  until  the  five  lacks  for  which  it  was  granted  be  paid  up.  And 
the  prisoners  must  also  be  detained  until  the  full  fifty  lacks  be  liquidated. 
Consequently  nothing  but  the  fear  of  an  increase  of  demand,  upon  breach 
of  the  first  engagement  on  her  part,  will  induce  her  to  prompt  payment." 

Letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Johnson  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  guard;  Lucknow,  23d  July,  1782;  page  878  : — 

"  Sir, — Some  violent  demands  having  been  made  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  it  is  necessary  that  every  possible  precaution  be  taken  for  their 
security.  You  will,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  be  very  strict  in  guarding 
them ;  and  I  herewith  send  another  pair  of  fetters  to  be  added  to  those 
now  upon  the  prisoners." 

Reply  of  Mr.      Letter  from  Robert  Steere  Allen  to  Richard  Johnson,  Esq., 
acting  Resident ;  Lucknow,  23d  July,  1782  ;  page  879  :— 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  your  instructions  and  ordered  the  fetters  to  be 
added,  but  they  are  by  much  too  small  for  their  feet.  The  utmost  regard 
shall  be  paid  to  the  security  of  the  prisoners.  I  have  sent  back  the 
fetters  that  you  may  have  them  altered  if  you  think  proper." 

Letter  of  Letter  from  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
authSngn  guard  ;  Lucknow,  28th  June,  1782;  page  878:— 

the  infliction 

of  corporal  "  Sir, — The  Nabob  having  determined  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
ouThe  6nt  uPon  the  prisoners  under  your  guard,  this  is  to  desire  that  his  officers, 
eunuchs.  when  they  shall  come,  may  have  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be 

permitted  to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  see  proper;  only  taking  care 

that  they  leave  them  always  under  your  charge." 
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I  will   now  trouble   your  Lordships  with  the  following  7  JUNE  ITOA. 
passages  from  Mr.  Holt's  evidence;  page  395: —  Evidenceof 

Mr.  Holt. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  two  ministers  of  the  Begums  ?  " — "  I  saw  them 
brought  into  Lucknow."  "  In  what  situation  were  they  when  you  saw 
them  brought  into  Lucknow  ?" — "  They  were  brought  in  their  palanquins, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  sepoys."  "  Under  whose  command  were  the 
sepoys  ?  " — "  That  they  were  brought  in  by  ?  "  "  Yes." — "  I  do  not  re- 
collect." "  Were  those  sepoys  that  brought  in  the  prisoners  part  of  the 
Nabob's  army,  or  were  they  any  British  troops  ?  " — "  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  they  were  detached  from  a  regiment  then  stationed  at 
Fyzabad."  "  In  whose  service  was  that  regiment  ?  " — "  In  the  Com- 
pany's." 

In  the  same  page  :  — 

"  Were  they  imprisoned  in  any  house  near  that  in  which  you  resided  ?  " 
— "  They  were  imprisoned  immediately  under  the  window  of  the  house 
in  which  I  resided — close  to  it."  "  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  ever  see  any 
preparation  made  for  corporal  punishment  ?  " — "  I  saw  something  of  a 
scaffolding."  For  what  purpose?" — "  I  heard  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  them  up."  "  Whose  prisoners  did  you  consider  these  men  to  be  ?  " 
—  "I  considered  them  as  prisoners  of  the  Resident.  They  were  close  to 
his  house,  and  under  an  European  officer." 

Your  Lordships  see  now  the  whole  process,  except  one 
dreadful  part  of  it,  which  was  the  threatening  to  send  them 
to  the  castle  at  Chunar.  After  all  these  cruelties,  after  all 
these  menaces  of  further  cruelties,  after  erecting  a  scaffold 
for  actually  exercising  the  last  degree  of  criminal  punishment, 
namely,  by  whipping  these  miserable  persons  in  public — or 
one  of  them — you  see  everything  done  but  the  execution. 
There  is  a  decorum  in  the  stage  that  has  murders,  executions, 
whippings  and  cruelties,  performed  behind  the  scenes.  In 
the  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  our  inability  has  secured 
that  part  of  the  decorum ;  but  your  Lordships  know  all  the 
rest.  I  know,  as  well  as  a  man  can  know  a  thing,  from 
a  document  which  I  cannot  produce  in  evidence  here — but 
I  have  it  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Resident,  Mr.  Bristow — 
that  Behar  Ali  Khan  was  actually  scourged  in  that  manner  public 
that  we  speak  of.  That  your  Lordships  must  necessarily  of°Beh"rS 
believe.  If  you  saw  the  scaffold  erecting  for  the  purpose,  Ali  Khan- 
would  you  believe  that  the  scourging  did  not  follow  ?  We 
thought  to  get  it  from  Mr.  Middleton.  I  had  it  in  writing 
in  the  man's  hand.  I  asked  him  the  question.  He  refused 
to  answer  it,  because  he  thought  it  might  criminate  himself, 
and  criminate  us  all.  It  does  so  ! 

This  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Nawab.  If  the  Nawab  is 
the  person  claiming  his  father's  effects,  if  the  Nawab  is  the 
person  vindicating  a  rebellion  against  himself  upon  his 


508  General  Reply  : 

7  JUNE  1794.  nearest  relations,  why  was  he  not  himself  the  person  that 
•  took  a  single  step  in  this  matter  ?  Why  do  we  see  nothing 
but  his  abused  name  in  it  V  We  see  no  order  under  his  own 
Real  per-  hand  in  it.  We  see  all  the  orders  by  cool  Mr.  Middleton,  by 
theIatroci-0f  the  outrageous  Mr.  Johnson,  by  all  that  gang  of  persons 
that  the  prisoner  has  used,  to  disgrace  the  British  name. 
Who  are  the  officers  that  stormed  their  fort  ?  Who  put 
on  the  irons  ?  Who  sent  them  ?  W7ho  multiplied  them  ? 
They  are  all  English.  Where  is  the  Nawab,  whose  name  is 
used?  There  is  not  an  appearance  of  a  minister  of  his 
in  the  whole  transaction ;  but  all  English.  And  we,  as 
Englishmen,  call  for  punishment  upon  those  who  have  thus 
degraded  and  dishonoured  the  English  name.  We  do  not 
use  torture  or  cruelties  even  for  the  greatest  crimes,  but 
have  banished  them  from  our  courts  of  justice.  We  never 
suffer  them  in  any  case.  Yet  those  men,  in  order  to  get 
men  to  break  their  most  sacred  trust,  inflict  tortures  upon 
them  ;  and  they  are  tossed  from  pillar  to  post,  from  dungeon 
to  dungeon,  from  one  place  of  punishment  to  another,  and 
punished  in  this  manner, — all  for  an  extorted  bond  ;  for  they 
could  owe  no  money  :  they  did  owe  none.  But  to  get  this 
miserable  balance,  after  having  received  from  these  ladies 
500,000/.  in  money,  and  70,0007.  a  year  in  land,  after 
having  got  this  enormous  plunder,  not  satisfied  till  they 
secured  the  last  farthing  they  could  get,  they  put  usury 
and  extortion  upon  tyranny  and  oppression,  to  aggravate  it ; 
and  then  scourged  and  tormented  them ;  drove  them  from 
Threat  to  post  to  post ;  and  then  threatened  to  send  these  miserable 
eunuchsninlc  prisoners  to  Chunar.  That  succeeded  at  last. 
the  fort  of  They  who  had  resisted  irons,  who  had  been,  as  the 
Begums  say,  refused  food  and  water,  stowed  in  an  unwhole- 
some, stinking,  pestilential,  prison — they  withstood  every- 
thing, till  the  fort  of  Chunar  was  mentioned  to  them ;  and 
then  they  failed.  But  why  the  fort  of  Chunar  ?  If  it  was 
the  Nawab's  rights,  if  it  was  the  Nawab's  vindication,  why 
carried  to  Chunar  ?  It  is  not  in  his  dominions.  Chunar  is 
a  British  fort.  To  name  a  British  fort,  in  these  circum- 
stances, is  to  name  everything  that  is  most  horrible  in 
tyranny.  It  appeared  so  to  them  to  be  :  and  therefore  you 
see  before  you  every  part  of  these  cruelties,  unknown,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  in  the  history  of  India,  exercised  upon 
persons  of  the  first  rank — in  such  rank  as  we  have  nothing 
parallel  to.  The  women  could  not  be  brought  forward  and 
scourged ;  but  their  ministers  were  brought  forward  and 
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scourged,  till  they  gave  all  their  clothes,  all  the  ornaments  7  Jons  1794. 
of  their  persons,  all  their  jewels,  all  the  memorials  of  hus- 
bands, fathers,  all  the  ornaments  of  dignity;  [all]  were 
delivered,  and  valued  by  merchants  at  40,000/. ;  and  there 
was  5,0007.  in'money  or  thereabouts  ;  so  that  there  remained 
in  reality  but  a  mere  nothing.  There  remained  in  reality 
nothing  worth  mentioning,  even  in  the  calculations  of  extor- 
tion and  usury.  There  remained  about  5,000/.,  or  some 
such  thing. 

Then  what  became  of  all  this  money  ?     Why,  when  you  Alleged  pay- 

,1  ..  i  ,-.  .•'••,  <'  *   . -iinentofthe 

examine  these  witnesses  here,  they  tell  you  it  was  paid  money  to 
to  Hyder  Beg  Khan.  They  themselves  did  receive  the^an!Beg 
money  in  tale,  at  their  own  assay  table.  Yet,  when  the 
goods  are  brought  to  sale,  they  shrink  from  the  thing,  and 
say,  it  was  Hyder  Beg  Khan  had  the  things  and  sold  them. 
Where  is  Hyder  Beg  Khan's  receipt  ?  No  ;  the  Begums 
say — and  the  thing  speaks  for  itself — they  say,  the  gold  and 
jewels  coming  from  them  lost  their  value ;  that  part  of  the 
goods  were  spoilt,  being  kept  long  unsold  in  damp  and  bad 
warehouses.  The  rest  of  the  goods  were  sold,  as  thieves  sell 
their  spoil.  They  were  themselves  the  actors  in  it,  but 
when  they  are  called  to  account,  then  they  substitute 
Hyder  Beg  Khan,  a  man  that  is  gone  and  dead,  in  their 
place ;  and  you  hear  nothing  more  of  them.  This  would 
have  been,  one  should  think,  enough. 

Now  there  opens  another  scene.  They  kept  them  not-  ^°^"fed 
withstanding,  for  this  odd  5,0007.,  confined  for  a  twelve- ment  of  the 
month  ; — not  as  this  prisoner  before  your  Lordships,  who  eu 
thinks  to  thrust  his  sore  leg  into  your  face  every  day.  But 
these  persons,  who  were  thus  cruelly  put  into  prison,  are  the 
persons  that  I  feel  for.  It.  is  their  dungeon:  it  is  their 
unrevenged  wrongs  for  so  long  a  time  [that  move  me].* 
These  innocent,  miserable,  unhappy,  men,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  offence  but  fidelity  to  their  mistresses,  the  first  women 
in  Asia,  and  in  order  to  vex  and  torture  whom,  in  their  per- 
sons, [these  cruelties  were  exercised], — these  are  the  persons 
for  whom  I  feel ;  and  not  for  the  miserable  sore  leg,  or 
whining  cant,  of  this  prisoner  before  you,  and  who  has  been 
the  author  of  all  these  wrongs ;  to  whom  if  you  transfer  any 
of  the  compassion  you  owe  to  these  women,  you  do  wrong, 
and  violate  compassion.  Think  of  these  irons  !  Has  [not] 
this  criminal,  who  put  on  these  irons,  been  without  one  iron  ? 

*  Revised  copy. 


570  General  Reply : 

7  JuicEj794.  Has  he  been  threatened  with  torture  ?  locked  up  without 
food  and  water  ?  Have  they  aggravated  his  sufferings,  as 
the  sufferings  of  these  poor  men  were  aggravated?  What 
punishment  has  been  given?  and  what  sufficiently  due  to 
such  crimes  can  be  given  ? 

s.uPPres,si.on      When  Mr.  Bristow  went  up,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hastings 

of  Mr.  Bns-          ••    .    /•  -,    ,  .  ,  f  .  ITT 

tow's  report,  and  informed  him  that  severities  could  do  no  more ;  that 
imprisonments,  menaces,  could  get  no  more  money.  I 
believe  not ;  for  I  doubt  much  whether  any  more  was  to  be 
got.  But,  whether  there  was  or  no,  the  act  of  extortion, 
fortified  by  the  act  of  tyranny  of  every  name  and  species, 
failed ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Bristow  lets  them  out,  without  any 
warrant  from  Mr.  Hastings.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hastings, 
after  having  received  this  letter  from  Mr.  Bristow, — in 
which  he  gives  Mr.  Hastings  a  credit  he  never  wished  to 
receive  for  his  humanity  in  having  released  them ;  which  he 
did  without  name  or  authority,  and  for  which  this  Resident, 
Mr.  Bristow,  I  suppose,  was  afterwards  obliquely  punished, — 
gets  that  very  Council  to  order  these  very  severities  to  be 
continued,  till  the  last  farthing  was  paid;  suppressing  that 
letter  of  Mr.  Bristow,  by  which  he  declares  that  severities 
could  do  nothing  more  in  exacting  further  payments. 

The  Governor  General  lays  before  the  Board  the  following  letters 
from  Mr.  Bristow  to  him,  dated  the  12th  of  December;  and  en- 
closures, 30th  December,  4th  and  31st  of  March,  and  8th  of  April; 
[page  901]  :— 

"  The  battalion  at  Fyzabad  is  recalled,  and  my  letter  to  the  Board  of 
the  1st  instant  has  explained  my  conduct  to  the  Begum.  The  letter  I 
addressed  her,  a  translation  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  (No.  2),  was 
with  a  view  of  convincing  her  that  you  readily  assented  to  her  being 
freed  from  the  restraints  which  had  been  imposed  upon  her,  and  that 
your  acquiescence  in  her  sufferings  was  a  measure  of  necessity  to  which 
you  were  forced  by  her  extraordinary  conduct.  I  wished  to  make  it 
appear  this  was  a  matter  on  which  you  directed  me  to  consult  the  Vizier's 
pleasure,  that  it  might  be  known  you  were  the  spring  from  whence  she 
was  restored  to  her  dignity  and  consequence." 

The  date  of  this  consultation  is  the  12th  of  May,  1783. 

Order  to  Mr.  "At  a  consultation  at  Fort  William,  3d  of  March,  1783: — Agreed 
Bristow  to  that  the  following  letter  be  written  to  Mr.  Bristow  : — 
severities.  °  "  To  Mr.  John  Bristow.  Sir, — having  received  and  taken  into  consi- 
deration the  following  letters  from  you,  we  shall  now  transmit  you  our 
sentiments  and  orders  upon  them:  viz.;  23d  November,  1st  December, 
llth  ditto,  19th  ditto,  two  letters,  20th  ditto,  30th  ditto,  2d  January, 
13th  ditto,  24th  ditto,  29th  ditto,  30th  ditto.  We  desire  you  will  inform 
us  if  any  and  what  means  have  been  taken  for  recovering  the  balance 
due  from  the  Begum  at  Fyzabad ;  and,  if  necessary,  that  you  re- 
commend it  to  the  Vizier  to  enforce  the  most  effectual  means  for  that 
purpose." 
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My  Lords,  you  see  the  fraud  he  has  put  upon  the  Council.  7  Jura  1794. 
He  has  suppressed  these  letters ;  and  then  he  has  been  an 
instigator  to  them,  while  he  had  these  letters  in  his  hand, 
knowing  that  he  could  get  nothing  more  by  severities — he 
makes  that  blind  and  ignorant  Council  the  cat's  paw  to 
demand,  and  he  calls  upon  the  Wazir  to  continue,  these 
very  severities  and  cruelties,  or  to  renew  them  over  these 
people.  Here  you  see  his  insatiable  cruelty ; — that  he  never 
relaxes ;  that  he  never  remits.  Finding  that  the  resources 
of  tyranny  were  completely  gone  and  exhausted,  he  is  still 
willing  to  use  them ;  and,  for  .that  purpose,  he  makes  a  fraudu- 
lent concealment  of  the  utter  inefficacy  that  had  been  found 
in  any  means  that  could  be  used. 

But  you  will  ask,  what  could  make  him  persevere  in  this  Malicious 

1  IY  11    ^          !_•  f  i  •  i_    3    i.          motive  mi- 

Cruel  manner,  after  all  the  objects  or  his  avarice  had  beenputedto 

more  than  satiated  ?     You  will  find  it  is  this  : — he  had  some  in^.  a 
quarrel  with  these  women.     He  thinks  they  had  done  him 
some  personal  injury  or  other,  which  he  does  not  inform  you 
of.    But,  as  you  find,  in  the  case  of  Cheyt  Sing,  that  he  con- 
sidered his  visit  to  General  Clavering  as  some  horrid  outrage 
to  him,  which  he  never  forgave,  and  [revenged]  *  to  the  ruin 
of  that  miserable  person ;  so  you  find  he  has  declared  here, 
in  page  367  of  your  Minutes,  [the  same  malicious  disposition 
towards  the  Begums,  arising  from  some  similar  cause].* 
After  charging  the  Begums  as  he  thinks  fit,  he  says : — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  in  truth  add,  that  a  part  of  the  resentment 
of  the  Begums  was,  as  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  directed  to 
myself  personally.     The  incidents  which  gave  rise  to  it  are  too  light  to  His  alleged 
be  mixed  with  the  professed  subject  and  occasion  of  this  detail ;  and,  as  ?uiarg<;1  witl1 
they  want  the  authenticity  of  recorded  evidence,  I  could  lay  no  claim  to 
credit  in  my  relation  of  them.     At  some  period  I  may  be  induced  to  offer 
them  to  the  world,  my  ultimate  and  unerring  judges  both  of  that  and  of 
every  other  trait  in  my  political  character." 

My  Lord?,  you  have  an  anecdote  here  handed  to  you 
which  is  the  key  of  a  great  part  of  this  transaction.  He 
conceived  some  deep  and  desperate  revenge  for  some  injury 
or  affront,  of  some  kind  or  other,  that  he  thought  he  had 
received  from  these  people.  He  accuses  them  of  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  himself;  and  yet  has  not  the  honour 
or  honesty  to  tell  you  what  it  was.  In  considering  what 
that  was,  that  could  induce  them  to  such  a  personal  re- 
sentment to  him  as  to  ruin  themselves  and  their  country 
upon  this  supposed  rebellion,  you  have  it  here.  He  says, 
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7  JUNE  1794.  some  time  or  other  he  will  tell  it  to  the  world.  Why 
has  he  not  told  his  Counsel,  and  authorised  them  to  tell  the 
story  of  what  he  considers  as  a  personal  resentment  to  him- 
self? He  brings  it  as  a  make-weight.  He  winds  it  up  at 
last,  that  he  had  too  much  reason  to  suspect  he  himself  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  rebellion.  If  that  is  true,  consider 
what  is  doing  now.  You  do  not  know  what  the  cause  was: 
but,  supposing  that  a  rebellion,  which  had  shaken  the  British 
power  to  the  foundation,  had  had  its  rise  in  some  wicked  act 
of  this  man,  who  had  offended  these  women  and  made  them,  as 
he  says,  his  mortal  enemies,  [you  will  see  that]  you  never  can 
go  so  deep  with  this  prisoner,  that  you  do  not  find  in  every 
criminal  act  of  his  some  other  criminal  act.  In  the  lowest  deep 
there  is  a  lower  deep.  In  every  act  of  his  cruelty,  there  is  some 
hidden,  dark,  motive  that  he  just  gives  you  a  hint  of,  but  does 
not  let  you  into  the  light  of.  [He  does  not  disclose]  the 
rise  of  the  history  [of  these  unfortunate  women.  But,  cruelly 
as  they  have  suffered,  dreadfully  as  they  have  been  robbed, 
insulted  as  they  have  been  in  every  mode  of  insult  that  could 
be  given  to  such  women,  [all  this  must  have  been  highly 
aggravated  by  coming  from]*  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Middleton. 
conduct^f  You  have  heard  the  audacious  and  insulting  language  he  has 
Mr.  Middle-  nelcl  to  them,  his  declining  to  correspond  with  them,  and  the 
mode  of  his  doing  it.  There  are,  my  Lords,  things  that 
embitter  the  bitterness  of  oppression  itself.  There  is  a  style 
of  contumely,  coming  from  persons  who  the  other  day  would 
have  licked  the  dust  under  the  feet  of  the  lowest  servants  of 
these  ladies,  that  must,  when  you  see  them  elevated  to  that 
degree  of  power,  have  embittered  their  wrongs  and  poisoned 
the  very  cup  of  malice  itself.  These  are  the  circumstances 
and  the  state  of  these  women. 

O !  but  they  deserved  it.  They  were  concerned  in  the 
wicked,  outrageous,  rebellion  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
British  name ; — first,  for  the  means  of  expelling  their  own 
son ;  and  [secondly,]  to  expel  and  exterminate  the  English 
nation  out  of  India.  Good  God  Almighty  !  my  Lords,  do 
you  hear  this?  Do  you  understand  that  the  English  nation 
had  made  themselves  so  odious,  so  particularly  hateful,  even 
to  women  the  most  secluded  from  the  world,  that  there  is  no 
crime,  no  mischief,  no  family  destruction,  through  which 
they  would  not  wade  for  our  extirpation  ?  Is  this  a  pleasant 
thing  ?  Rebellion  is,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  undoubtedly, 
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considered  as  a  great  misfortune.     In  some  countries  it  must  7  JUNE  1794. 
be  considered  as  a  presumption  of  some  fault   in  govern- 
ment.    Nowhere  is  it  boasted  of  and  held  up  as  a  means  of 
justifying  a  vast  number  of  evil  acts,  but  in  ours. 

We  have  proved  to  you  that  a  rebellion  did  exist  in  these  character 
provinces ;  that  a  rebellion  did  exist  in  Baraitch  and  Goruck-  of  the  re- 
pore.  It  was  a  universal  insurrection  of  the  people  ;  an belhon- 
insurrection  for  the  very  extermination  of  the  English,  for 
the  extermination  of  Colonel  Hannay,  for  the  extermination 
of  Captain  Gordon,  for  the  extermination  of  Captain  Wil- 
liams, and  of  all  the  other  captains  and  colonels  exercising 
the  office  of  farmer -general  and  sub-farmer-general  in  the 
manner  that  we  have  described.  We  know  that  there  did 
exist  in  that  country  such  a  rebellion ;  rebellion,  my  Lords, 
against  whom  ? — against  these  mild  and  gracious  sovereigns, 
Colonel  Hannay,  Captain  Gordon,  Captain  Williams ! — an 
unnatural  and  abominable  rebellion  against  them.  For  will 
anyone  pretend  to  say  that  the  Nawab  himself  was  ever 
attacked  by  any  of  these  rebels  ?  No  !  The  attacks  were 
levelled  against  the  English.  Why?  Is  it  because  the 
English  were  sovereigns  of  the  country,  and  persons  against 
whom  a  rebellion  could  be  properly  and  truly  used  ?  No 
such  thing.  The  people  rose  in  favour  of  their  sovereign, 
against  a  rebellion  against  him — headed  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
who  you  see  usurped  his  authority — headed  by  Colonel 
Hannay — headed  by  Captain  Gordon  — headed  by  all  those 
abominable  persons  exercising  office  under  the  Nawab's 
name,  destructive  to  himself  and  his  subjects.  Against  them 
there  was  a  rebellion.  Was  it  so  unnatural  a  rebellion  ? — a 
rebellion  against  the  usurped  authority,  which  was  an  insur- 
rection, if  you  may  call  it,  in  favour  of  the  prince,  his  chil- 
dren and  property  in  the  country,  and  against  a  set  of  vile 
usurpers  ? 

My  Lords,  I  shall  very  soon  close  this  part ;  because,  indeed, 
it  is  a  thing  which  I  wish  to  leave  with  strong  impression 
upon  your  Lordships'  memories  ;  and  nothing  can  aggra- 
vate it.  Before  I  enter  into  one  word  upon  dissipating,  as  I 
hope  I  shall  do,  and  following  up  all  the  miserable  stuff  they 
have  given  by  way  of  defence,  I  shall  only  say  that  that 
miserable  defence  is  a  heavy  aggravation  of  the  crime  ;  but 
before  I  enter  upon  the  principle  and  the  means  of  the 
defence,  which  I  hope  will  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  I 
shall  just  leave  it  upon  your  Lordships  with  this  impression  : 
— what  was  the  reason  of  it?  Was  it  the  Nawab's  busi- 
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7  JUKE  1794.  ness,  if  the  English  only  were  concerned  in  it  ?  How  comes 
it  that  he  did  not  resent  it  ?  No  ;  it  was  the  English  ;  and 
consequently  the  insurrection,  whatever  it  was,  was  an  insur- 
innocence  rection  against  the  English.  We  shall  prove,  beyond  a 
Begums.  doubt,  that  the  Begums  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But 
there  was  a  rebellion  ;  a  rebellion  not  against  the  Nawab, 
but  in  favour  of  the  lawful  prince  of  the  country,  against 
the  usurpers  of  his  authority  and  the  destroyers  of  the 
country.  There  is  but  one  thing,  before  I  enter  into  any 
detail,  that  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  consider  before  you  go. 
Here  Mr.  Hastings  is  under  this  very  dreadful  situation  :— 
he  has  charged  with  a  rebellion  these  women,  He  has 
charged  them  with  a  war  against  their  son,  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  the  English.  Look  at  the  thing ;  consider 
all  the  circumstances  of  it ;  and  ask  yourselves  whether  this 
is  not  a  charge,  not  only  so  grossly  improbable,  but  so  per- 
fectly impossible,  that  there  is  no  evidence  which  can  make 
it  even  plausible  ? 

Natureof         On  the  other  hand,  my  Lords,  consider  what  the  evidence 
brought       is  ;    and  then  you  will  ask,  whether  such  evidence  could 
them?*        make  the  most  probable  cause  in  the  least  degree  more  pro- 
bable ?     My  Lords,  the  evidence  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  almost  all  the  people  who  have  had  a  share  in  exciting 
that   rebellion,  who   have  been  the  authors  of  usurpation, 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  has  described  in  that  manner,  and  who, 
to  justify  themselves  in  the  cruel  acts  that  have  raised  this 
rebellion,  have  thrown  it  upon  these  unhappy  women. 

But  where  is  the  Nawab,  against  whom  is  the  rebellion  ? 
Was  it  ever  insinuated  to  him  that  his  mother  had  made  this 
rebellion  against  him?  Where  did  he  charge  it? — where 
did  he  hear  it  charged? — to  whom? — when?  Was  the 
proof  shown  to  him  upon  any  occasion — to  him  who  must  be 
the  most  anxious  to  suppress  and  prevent  it,  as  it  was  against 
himself?  Not  one  word  of  that  rebellion  has  ever  come 
out  of  his  mouth  !  Not  one  person  produced  to  you,  to 
show  that  they  informed  him  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
rebellion ! 

No  mention       Then  the  persons  who  are  rebels  are  the  mother  and  the 

made  to  atife°  grandmother  of  the  Nawab;  and  yet  was  there  ever  a  hint 

theWBeg<umts°.  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Middleton  or  other  people,  that  they 

were  charged  with  such  a  thing  ?     There  was  a  hint  they  got 

at  obliquely  ;  but  I  shall  tell  your  Lordships  that  neither  the 

person  against  whom  the  rebellion  is  supposed  to  exist,  nor 

the  persons  who  were  making  it,  ever  got  at  one  word  of  this. 
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I  defy  them  to  show  one  word  ever  uttered  by  them,  to  show  i  JUNE  1794 
that  they  were  ever  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  rebellion. 
So  that  neither  the  principal  actor  nor  the  first  and  greatest 
instrument  ever  heard  of  the  charge  from  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  it.  Neither  the  person  against  whom  the  rebellion 
was  made,  nor  the  persons  who  were  charged  with  it,  nor  the 
secondary  agents,  ever  heard  of  it.  There  was  nothing  but 
— "give  me  the  money — irons — new  irons — new  imprison- 
ment," and,  at  last,  "the  castle  of  Chunar !" — But  not  one  word 
of  charge  made,  much  less  of  proof  given,  to  any  of  the  parties 
concerned.  And  here,  at  present,  my  Lords,  I  beg  leave  to 
pause  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  leave  upon  your  minds  the 
impression — first,  of  the  wrong  that  was  done,  the  violence, 
the  robbery  ;  and  then,  the  pretences  upon  which  it  was  made, 
both  civil  and  criminal. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  RT.  HON. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  IN  GENERAL  REPLY  ON  THE 
SEVERAL  CHARGES;  11  JUNE,  1794. 

1UFWB1794.  MY  LORDS, — Your  Lordships  recollect  that  circumstances 
obliged  us  to  close  at  a  most  interesting  period  of  this 
Charge,  at  least  of  the  observations  upon  it.  "We  closed  at 
that  awful  moment  when  we  found  the  first  women  of  that 
country  pillaged  of  all  that  they  had — both  their  landed 
property  and  their  monied  property.  We  closed  at  the 
point  when  we  recited  to  you  the  false  pretences  under  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  pillaged,  namely,  the  false  pretence 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Nawab  ;  that  they  added  to  and 
aggravated  their  crimes  by  forcing  the  son  to  violate  the 
property  of  his  mother, — a  crime  everywhere — a  portentous 
and  enormous  crime.  There  we  closed,  with  giving  you 
some  little  view  of  the  horrible  and  iniquitous  proceedings 
upon  which  this  was  done.  I  am  forced  to  make  some  sort 
of  apology  for  entering  at  all  into  the  refutation  of  these 
iniquitous  pretences. 

My  honourable  fellow  Manager  who  preceded  me  in  this 

business  did  what  he  ought  to  do,  considering  it  as  evidence ; 

he  treated  it  with  proper  contempt.     And  I,  who  consider  it 

indeed  to  be  as  little  evidence  as  he  does,  and  as  little  a 

defence  as  he  does,  consider  it  in  another  and  in  a  new  light ; 

namely,  as  a  heavy  aggravation  of  crimes  in  the  prisoner  at 

the  bar,  as  a  matter  that  will  let  you  into  the  whole  spirit 

of  his  government,  and  will  warn  your  Lordships  against 

being  taken  in  by  deceits  that  would,  if  it  were  possible  for 

you  to  be  taken  in  by  them,  render  you  unfit  to  be  judges 

of  the  smallest  matters,  civil  or  criminal,  in  the  world. 

Clandestine       The  first  thing  I  shall  beg  to  mention  to  your  Lordships 

de"ceSca?-     upon  that  head  is  this  : — the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  from 

MerdHa8bt-     beginning  to  end,  has  been  a  mystery  of  iniquity.     In  no 

ings.  part  of  it  have  the  orders  and  the  welfare  of  the  Company 

been  observed  ;  but  the  whole  has  been  carried  on  in  a  secret 

and  clandestine  manner,  and  by  this  minister  who  was  the 

least  fit  to  carry  on  any  such  clandestine  business. 
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Therefore  I  shall  beg  leave,  first,  to  read  the  manner  in  iUtrNEi704. 
which  this  correspondence  ought  to  be  carried  on — the 
manner  in  which  such  a  business  ought  to  be  treated — and 
then  I  shall  state  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated. 
Therefore  your  Lordships  will  hear  read  the  orders  given 
concerning  the  correspondence  of  every  kind  with  the  country 
powers.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  the  period  in  which 
these  orders  were  issued ;  namely,  the  period  in  which  the 
Act  [passed]  for  the  better  direction  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company, — the  Act  of  Parliament  in  consequence  imme- 
diately of  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed  Governor  Gene- 
ral ; — and,  therefore,  the  court  of  l)irectors  being  ordered 
to  prepare  orders  and  instructions  which  Mr.  Hastings  was 
ordered  to  comply  with,  you  will  see  what  these  instructions 
and  orders  were,  and  in  what  manner  he  complied  with  them. 

"  Extract  of  general  instructions  to  the  Governor  General  and  Coun- 
cil, 29th  of  March  1/94;  beginning  at  the  second  paragraph ;  [printed 
Minutes,  page  535]  : — 

•'  We  direct  that  you  assemble  in  Council  twice  every  week,  and  that  Orders  of 
all  the  members  be  duly  summoned ;  that  the  correspondence  with  the  *lie  Direc- 
princes  or  country  powers  in  India  be  carried  on  by  the  Governor  General  jng  Corre- 
only,  but  that  all  letters  sent  by  him  be  first  approved  in  Council,  and  spondeuce 
that  he  lay  before  the  Council  at  their  next  meeting  all  letters  received  ^ativehe 
by  him  in  the  course  of  such  correspondence,  for  their  information.     We  powers, 
likewise  direct  that  a  copy  of  such  parts  of  the  country  correspondence 
be  communicated  to  our  Board  of  Trade  (to  be  constituted  as  herein 
hereafter  mentioned),  as  may  any  ways  relate  to  the  business  of  their 
department." 

You  will  find  two  circumstances  in  this  business :  first, 
that  after  the  Board  had  been  regularly  called,  the  Persian 
correspondence,  to  be  kept  by  the  Governor  only,  shall  be 
communicated  to  them ;  and  that  he  shall  write  no  answer 
to  any  part  of  business  until  he  have  previously  consulted 
the  Council  upon  it.  Here  is  the  law  of  the  land — a  direc- 
tion given  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Your 
Lordships  will  ask  how  Mr.  Hastings  comported  himself 
with  regard  to  that  Act ;  and  how  he  came — for  we  charge 
it  as  a  substantive  crime,  independent  of  the  criminal  pre- 
sumptions that  arise  from  it — that  he  violated  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  putting  a  positive  direct  instruction  upon  him  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  comport  himself  with  regard 
to  the  native  powers. 

My  Lords,  we  contend  strongly  that  all  the  positive  rules 
and  injunctions  of  the  law,  though  they  are  merely  positive, 
and  do  not  contain  any  moral  matter,  but  merely  matters  of 

VOL.  iv.  o  o 
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11  JUNE  1794.  regulation,  shall  be  strictly  observed  :  and  the  reason  is  this, 
importance  and  a  serious  reason  it  is.     Tyranny,  oppression,  corruption, 
°awsecific     peculation  and  bribery,  are  crimes  in  their  nature  so  secret 
that  we  can  hardly  ever  get  to  the  proof  of  them  ;  but  there 
are  rules,  orders  and  regulations,  of  a  positive  nature,  meant 
to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  these  crimes ;  and,  therefore, 
you  ought  to  presume  that,  whenever  these  rules  and  laws 
are  broken,  these  crimes  are  intended  to  be  committed.     You 
have   no  other  way  of  securing   against   unknown   crimes 
which  you  cannot  prove  but  by  enforcing  positive  laws,  the 
breach  of  which  is  plain,   open    and    direct.      You  cannot 
prove  bribery  in  an  hundred  cases :  you  cannot  prove  smug- 
gling in  an  hundred  cases.      It  is  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 
But  you  can  prove  whether  the  proper  documents,  proper 
cockets,  proper  entries  in  regular  offices,  are  performed  or 
not;  by  which  means  you  lock  the   door  against  bribery; 
you  lock  the  door  against  corruption,  against  smuggling  and 
contraband  trade.     But  how?  by  falling  upon  and  attacking 
the  offence  ?     No  ;  by  falling  upon  and  attacking  the  [breach 
of  the]  regulation ;  showing  that  the  man  broke  that  regu- 
lation,  from   which  you   presume   that   he   broke   it  frau- 
dulently.    And   you   punish    the   man,  not  for  the  crime 
the  regulation  meant  to  prevent,  but  you  punish  him  for  the 
breach  of  the  regulation ;  or  otherwise  all  punishment  for 
fraud,  bribery  and  corruption,  is  gone.     The  whole  of  the 
government  depends  upon  it.   All  government,  to  be  preserved 
in  respect  to  authority,  must  be  sincere  in  its  declarations : 
it  must  be  authentic  in  its  acts.     Whenever  in  any  matter 
of  money  there  is  a  mystery,  you  must  presume  a  fraud. 
Whenever  in  any  matter  of  money  there  is  a  concealment, 
you  must  presume  upon  misconduct.     You  must,  therefore, 
attach  to  the  rule. 

I  have,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  this  whole  transac- 
tion, put  before  you  that  rule  which  he  violated  ;  and  that 
rule  we,  the  Commons,  call  upon  your  Lordships  to  enforce 
and  to  avenge  the  breach  of.     You  have  seen  the  conse- 
Secrecy        quences  of  breaking  that  rule.     We  have  charged,  and  do 
Mr6Hast-y  charge,  that  it  is  a  heavy  violation   of  that  business,  that, 
respect*^     instead    of  consulting   the   Council,  instead    of  laying   the 
Ws  pro-        whole   correspondence  before  them,  instead   of   consulting 

CG6QinCS 

inOude.  them  upon  his  answers,  he  went  into  the  country  and  took 
His  Majesty's  chief  justice  along  with  him,  and  that  justice 
was  made  the  instrument  of  all  these  wrongs,  violences, 
robberies  and  concealments. 
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It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  but  I  must  state  it  to  iUuifEi794. 
your  Lordships,  to  show  you  in  what  a  horrible  manner  your 
laws  have  been  trampled  upon  and  despised  that  are  made  to 
prevent  these  proceedings  ; — we  are  to  tell  you  how  we  came 
to  know  them.  We  did  not  find  one  word  of  all  these 
proceedings  upon  any  public  record  whatever.  I  will  tell  Receipt  of 

T         11  •        .,  i  ±  •          i'iii  1  anonymous 

your  Lordships  the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  our  know-  information 


by  the 


.agers. 


ledge.  It  is  not  upon  the  records,  therefore  we  supply  by  a  $a" 
faithful  narrative  to  you  the  means  by  which  we  came  at 
these  things  ;  and  then  you  may  judge,  first,  of  what  nature 
these  things  are  which  he  thinks  it  so  necessary  to  conceal, 
and,  then,  what  the  nature  of  that  crime  is  for  which  all  the 
orders  of  the  Company  are  violated. 

When  "we  were  examining  the  violences  he  offered  the 
Begum,  the  breaches  of  the  treaty,  there  came  into  my 
hands  an  anonymous  letter,  containing  all  the  matter  you  had 
last  day  stated  to  you.  It  came  anonymously.  I  did  not 
know  from  what  quarter  it  came.  I  do  not  know  with 
certainty  at  this  hour  from  what  quarter  it  came.  Not  cer- 
tainly. I  conjecture,  and  that  is  all  I  know  of  it.  And  all 
these  letters,  all  that  correspondence,  a  great  part  of  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Middleton,  all  the  cruelties  with 
regard  to  the  Begums'  eunuchs,  in  order  to  extort  money, 
came  to  me  only  in  that  oblique  manner. 

When  we  had  got  it,  we  found  the  names  of  Major  Gilpin  Consequent 
and  several  others  to  this  letter.     Upon  which  we  sent  for  ofMaJjor * 
Major  Gilpin  and  Mr.  Middleton ;  and  we  had  a  strong  fox  Mr?Midd?e- 
smell  of  a  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  that  his  brush  and  [crime]  f  had ton> 
left  after  him  along  the  place.     We  found  him  and  traced 
him  by  that  scent.     We  went  to  the  hole,  and  there  we 
found  as  many  of  the  wolves  as  he  thought  proper  to  leave 
there.     We  got  Major  Gilpin.     Major  Gilpin  produced  the 
correspondence.     We  applied   to   Mr.    Middleton,    and   we 
found  all  this  torn  out  of  his  book,  but  having  [come  at  it  by 
means  of  an  anonymous  communication,  we  subsequently]* 
proved  and  established  it,  and  confirmed  it,  in  the  manner 
we  have  done  before  your  Lordships.     Here,  then,  you  have 
come  by  it ;  and,  but  for  an  anonymous  letter,  the  whole  of 
the  most  essential  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  interests 
and  justice  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been  concealed  by 
this  wicked  man,  by  a  violation   of  a  positive  law,  if  mere 
accident  had  not  enabled  us   to  trace   this   iniquity  to  its 

*  Revised  copy.  f  Revised  copy.    "  Urine  "  in  MS. 
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.  source.  Therefore  to-day  I  begin  by  stating  to  your  Lord- 
ships, and  calling  upon  your  justice  to  punish  him  for,  the 
violation  of  this  just,  proper,  rule  upon  this  occasion.  And 
now,  having  done  so,  we  come  to  the  pretext. 

Aiteedbm"  ^e  ^ave  stated  tne  instruments  by  which  this  wickedness 
Mr.  Hast-  was  done.  It  was  by  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
persons  sent  as  nothing  else  but  as  ambassadors,  respectfully 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  country  at  the  court  of  an 
independent  prince  ;  all  whose  powers  they  usurped  by 
[means  of]  British  officers  in  his  service  and  receiving  his 
pay,  who  were  used  to  enslave  his  person,  and  to  enable  him 
to  rob  and  to  force  him  to  rob  his  kindred.  This,  by  an 
English  chief  justice,  sent  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  repre- 
sent the  sovereign  majesty  of  the  Crown  of  England,  to  be  a 
restraint  upon  all  the  misdemeanours  and  misconduct  of  the 
Company's  servants  !  These  were  the  instruments  by  which 
this  man  did  this  work.  First,  we  have  proved  it  an  instru- 
ment of  secrecy  in  Mr.  Larkins'  books,  not  upon  the  Com- 
pany's records  as  it  ought  to  be.  Next,  we  have  shown  you 
what  unnatural  and  wicked  instruments  had  been  made  use 
of.  We  have  shown  you  the  whole  system  of  fraud  and 
prevarication  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

Now  we  go  to  the  pretences  upon  which  this  horrid  and 
nefarious  act  is  justified;  which  I  do  not  speak  of  to  you 
for  the  sake  of  refuting  things  that  want  no  refutation,  but 
to  show  you  the  spirit  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  to 
make  it  appear  to  your  Lordships,  as  I  trust  it  will,  that 
the  wicked  act  done  there  is  not  half  so  bad  as  the  wicked 
defence  that  is  made  here.  The  first  thing,  after  he  had  sent 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  as  your  Lordships  will  remember — as  we 
have  proved  his  having  sent  him — with  orders,  first,  to  seize 
upon  the  Begums'  treasures,  he  sent  him  another  budget  of 
instructions — which,  we  find,  came  out  of  their  various  trunks 
— another  budget  of  instructions  for  him  to  give  to  Mr.  Mid- 
Coiiection  of  dleton — secret  instructions  to  forward  this  business.  But, 
sir  Elijah  y  that  his  office  of  chief  justice  should  not  be  dormant,  he 
impey.  wag  ^Q  seek  for  affidavits  or  written  testimony  of  persons,  to 
convict  these  women  of  a  design  of  atrociously  revolting 
against  their  son  and  deposing  him  from  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  English  inhabitants  in 
that  country.  This  was  the  accusation ;  and  the  evidence  to 
support  it  Sir  Elijah  Irnpey  was  sent  to  collect. 

My  Lords,  I  must  observe  to  your  Lordships,  first,  that 
there  is  no  act  of  violence,  merely  as  an  act  of  violence,  that 
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will  not  in  some  degree  be  borne;  because  an  act  of  violence  IUCNE  1794 
infers  no  principle  ;  it  infers  nothing  but  a  momentary  im- 
pulse of  a  bad  mind,  proceeding  without  law  or  justice  to 
the  execution  of  its  object.  At  the  same  time  that  it  pays 
no  regard  to  law,  it  does  not  violate  it :  it  does  not  debauch 
it :  it  does  not  bring  it  to  its  purposes.  The  law  disregarded 
still  exists ;  and  hope  still  exists  in  the  people  that,  when  the 
law  shall  be  resorted  to,  that  violence  will  cease,  that  wrongs 
will  be  redressed.  But  whenever  the  law  itself  is  debauched, 
and  comes  to  enter  into  a  corrupt  coalition  with  violence, 
robbery  and  wrong,  then  all  hope  is  gone ;  and  then  it  is 
not  only  private  persons  that  suffer  an  injury  from  violence, 
but  the  law  itself  is  destroyed  and  corrupted,  and  becomes 
the  worst  instrument  of  wrong,  violence  and  corruption; 
and  is  accordingly  much  more  odious  to  mankind  and  an 
infinite  aggravation  of  every  injury  they  suffer. 

Accordingly,  we  have  in  our  Charge  strongly  reprobated  .^ecy  and 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  going  to  take  such  affidavits.     "  Oh  !  but  his  pro- 
a  judge  may  take  an  affidavit  in  his  chamber  privately,  and ce< 
he  may  take  an  affidavit,  though  not  exactly  in  the  place  of 
his  jurisdiction,  to  authenticate   a  bond  or  the  like."     We 
are  not  to  be  cheated  by  words.     It  is  not  the  sweepings  of 
dirty  shreds  of  worn  out  paint  and  ragged  parchments  of 
Westminster  Hall  that  shall  serve  us  in  place  of  the  justice 
upon  which  the  world  stands.    Affidavits  !  we  know  that,  in 
the  language  of  our  courts,  affidavits  do  not  signify  a  body  of 
evidence  to  sustain  a  criminal   charge,    but  are    generally 
relative  to  matter  in  process  collateral  to  the  charge,  which, 
not  coming  before  the  jury,  are  made  known  to  the  judge  by 
way  of  affidavit. 

But  was  it  ever  heard,  or  will  it  be  borne,  that  a  person 
exercising  a  judicial  office  under  His  Majesty  should  walk 
out  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  his  jurisdiction,  where  he  was 
placed  and  fixed  for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  and  should 
march  to  such  a  place  as  Lucknow  in  order  to  take  depo- 
sitions to  criminate  persons  in  that  country,  without  so  much 
as  letting  them  know  one  article  in  these  depositions? 
These  depositions  were  made  to  criminate — were  meant  to 
justify  a  forfeiture  ;  and  they  are  not  in  the  nature  of  those 
voluntary  affidavits  which,  whether  made  within  jurisdiction 
or  without,  publicly  or  privately,  signify  comparatively 
nothing  to  the  cause.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  process 
of  any  court  has  not  its  weight  when  the  matter  is  within  it. 
When  in  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings,  God  forbid  that 
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.  they  should  not  go  on,  and  be  considered  to  have  their  just 
weight ;  but  God  forbid  that  they  should  have  any  other  ! 

This  chief  justice,  then,  comes  to  Lucknow,  where  he 
holds  this  court — such  court  as  it  was.  He  was  there  to 
authenticate  by  name :  —  he,  the  English  chief  justice, 
holds  his  court  by  night.  He  holds  his  court  in  darkness 
and  secrecy ;  and  he  holds  his  court  in  Fyzabad,  in  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  unknown  to 
the  Nawab  of  Oude.  Without  the  least  knowledge  of,  or 
notice  given  to  him,  of  what  he  was  proceeding  about,  he 
holds  it  in  the  house  of  Colonel  Morgan,  his  pensioner  upon 
the  occasion  ;  and  the  person  assisting  is  Mr.  Micldleton,  who 
likewise  is  a  pensioner,  as  we  prove  to  you,  a  monopoliser 
of  trade,  and  a  person  who  received  much  the  major  part  of 
his  emoluments  from  his  hands. 

In  that  clandestine  manner,  in  [the  Nawab's]  own  house,  in 
his  own  capital  city,  in  the  house  of  his  dependant  and  pen- 
sioner, Colonel  Morgan,  with  no  other  witness  that  we  know 
of  except  Mr.  Middleton,  was  this  iniquitous,  dark,  procedure 
held,  to  criminate  the  mother  of  the  Nawab.  We  see  a 
scene  of  dark,  mysterious,  contrivance ;  let  us  now  see  what 
Transmis-  is  brought  out  in  the  face  of  open  day.  It  brought  out  this 
affidiwitsto  body  of  attestations  that  you  have  seen  on  the  record  before 
Calcutta.  vou  jt  brought  them  out — where  ?  There  ?  No  !  they 
were  brought  out  at  Calcutta.  They  were  brought  out  in 
another  place,  but  never  communicated  to  the  Nawab.  He 
never  knew  anything  of  the  matter.  Now  let  us  see  what 
they  were.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  this  thing, 
which  they  bring  by  way  of  evidence,  I  do  not  mention  as 
imputation  of  weak,  improper  and  insufficient,  evidence,  but 
as  proof  of  crimes,  and  a  systematic  design  to  ruin  people  by 
force  there  and  chicane  here.  These  are  the  principles  upon 
which  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  upon  this  abominable 
subject ;  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  words  suffi- 
cient to  express  my  horror.  No  words  can  express  it ;  nor 
anything  but  the  severest  of  your  Lordships'  judgments  can 
properly  decide  upon  it,  and  find  a  proper,  adequate,  expres- 
sion of  it.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  words ;  it  must  be 
expressed  in  punishment. 

character  of      The  evidence  collected  there  was  in  this  body  of  affidavits. 

nentds?P°"      Having   stated  before  whom  they  were   made,  I  shall  state 

who  they  were  that  made  them.     They  were  every  one  of 

them   those   persons — every   one    without   exception — who 

knew  that  they  were  accused  of  robbing  and  ruining  the 
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whole  country,  and  who  we  know  were  accused  in  the  mass 
by  Mr.  Hastings ; — nothing  less  than  the  body  of  those 
English  officers  who  were  assuming  and  usurping  the  office 
of  farmers-general,  or  officers  in  the  Nawab's  government, 
[and  whose  pillage  and  peculations  had]*  raised  a  universal 
revolt  of  the  whole  kingdom  against  themselves.  They  are 
here  brought  in  a  mass  to  clear  themselves  of  the  effects  of 
their  own  iniquities  by  criminating  other  persons  in  this 
private  and  clandestine  manner. 

Suppose    the  witnesses  were   good   for   anything ;    sup-  Nature  of 

.  ,      ,        J       i  °  theevidence. 

pose  the  least  attention  was  to  be  paid  them ;  the  matter 
of  their  testimony,  as  they  state  it,  in  one  respect  is  very 
possible,  in  the  other  respect  very  probable.  The  very  first 
matter  they  state — all  these  witnesses  universally,  without 
the  exception  of  one  of  them;  not  one  here  and  there — 
and  we  desire  and  beg  your  Lordships  to  resort  to  them — 
does  not  criminate  these  Begums  only ;  it  criminates 
Saadat  Ali  Khan,  the  brother  of  the  Nawab.  Their  name 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  crimination  but  along  with  him. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  them  criminate  the  Nawab 
himself. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  say  that  the  matter  of  these  affi- 
davits, forgetting  who  the  persons  were,  is  not  impossible. 
It  is  not  impossible  that   Saadat  Ali  Khan,  which  is  the 
main   point  and  the  stress  of  the  thing — that  Saadat   Ali, 
being  a  military  man,  a  man  ambitious,  aspiring  to  greatness, 
should  take  advantage  of  the  abuses  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  the  discontent  of  the  country  upon  it ;  that  he 
should  raise  a  revolt  against  his  brother.     That  is  possible  ;  its  impro- 
but   it   is    only  within  possibility  that   the  mother  of  the  respectof 
Nawab  should  have  joined  with  her  natural  son  against  her  the  charges 

i..  -r          i  i         «      i  /y  •  •          against  the 

legitimate  son.  1  only  say  that  in  human  affairs  there  is  a  Begums, 
possibility  of  truth  [in  this].  She  might  wish  to  depose  her 
legitimate  son — her  only  legitimate  son — and  depose  him  for 
the  sake  of  a  bastard  son  whom  she  wanted  to  exalt  at  his 
expense,  and  to  exalt,  of  course,  the  mother  of  that  bastard 
sou  to  her  own  wrong.  I  say  this  is  grossly  improbable,  but 
I  say  it  is  not  impossible. 

But,  my  Lords,  there  are  other  affidavits,  or  whatever 
your  Lordships  may  call  them,  that  go  much  further  and 
make  the  whole  a  probable  thing  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
Nawab  himself  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  he  joined 

*  Revised  copy. 
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iiJrHEi794.  with  his  brother  and  his  mother  to  extirpate  out  of  his 
dominions  that  horrible  grievance  called  the  English  brigade 
officers — the  English  officers  who  were  farmers-general, 
those  that  we  have  proved,  upon  Mr.  Hastings'  own  evi- 
dence, have  ruined  that  country.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  a  man,  sensible  of  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects, should  form  a  scheme  to  get  rid  of  such  a  band  of 
robbers,  that  were  destroying  his  country  and  degrading  and 
ruining  his  family.  That  is  a  probable  thing.  Then  you 
see  a  whole  family  compact  naturally  accounted  for ;  the 
Nawab  at  the  head  of  these  people,  his  own  mother  joining 
with  her  own  son,  and  a  natural  brother  joining  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  family.  There  is  a  possible  case. 
But  is  that  the  case  they  state  ?  No  ;  they  drop  the  legiti- 
mate son  :  they  drop  Saadat  Ali  Khan :  they  sink  the  only 
two  persons  that  could  give  probability  or  possibility  to  this 
business,  and  throw  that  whole  design  upon  these  two 
unfortunate  women. 

Your  Lordships  see  the  wickedness  and  baseness  of  the 
contrivance  of  those  who,  first,  to  keep  the  whole  in  terror, 
accuse  the  whole  family  ;  and  when  they  thought  they  could 
rob  them  of  nothing  more,  "  having  impoverished,  ruined, 
and  undone  them,"  find  out  the  "  secret  hoards  of  the  old 
ladies,"  and  fix  upon  them  that  improbable  guilt  they  had 
raised  with  some  degree  of  probability  upon  the  whole 
family.  Do  your  Lordships  wish  to  see  a  more  black,  a 
more  scandalous  and  base,  transaction  ?  To  sink  their  names, 
and  then  to  bring  it  against  two  women,  one  of  whom  must 
be  supposed  to  have  acted  without  any  motive  that  influ- 
ences the  human  mind,  and  the  other  not  without  the  grossest 
improbability  !  The  Nawab's  mother  could  not  have  acted 
with  Saadat  Ali  Khan,  without  wanting  to  destroy  her  own 
legitimate  son,  to  put  a  concubine  above  herself.  I  do  not 
say  that  is  absolutely  impossible,  because  that  is  a  strong 
word.  But  that  she  should  revolt  against  her  own  son  for 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  an  absolute  stranger,  Cheyt 
Sing,  to  the  government  of  the  country — your  Lordships 
will  see  at  once  the  wickedness,  baseness,  fraud  and  iniquity, 
of  such  a  proceeding.  Your  Lordships  will  see  what  an 
insult  is  offered  to  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain  in  producing 
such  gross,  scandalous  and  fraudulent,  proceedings  before 
you. 

The  first  set  of  evidence,  therefore,  which  they  produce  be- 
fore their  knight  errant,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  their  chief  justice 
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who  wandered  in  search  of  a  law  adventure, — I  have  now 
laid  open  before  your  Lordships.  You  see  the  scandalous 
proceedings  in  that  batch  of  affidavits  that  were  in  the 
budget  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  I  have  opened  that  Pandora's 
box  which  we  have  talked  of — trunks  and  such  like.  Every 
kind  of  evil  comes  out  of  it.  This  chief  justice  went  up 
there  with  the  death-warrant  of  their  treasures,  and,  for 
aught  he  knew,  the  death-warrant  of  their  persons.  He  Testimony 
•went  into  that  place,  and  then  he  becomes  likewise  a  witness  imp^yf11^ 
in  this  business.  He  is  a  witness.  How  ?  Did  he  know 
any  one  circumstance  of  the  rebellion  ?  No ;  he  does  not 
pretend  it.  But,  says  he,  "  I  was  advised  to  avoid  Fyzabad, 
and  in  my  travels  I  was  obliged  to  go  fifty  miles  round  to 
avoid  Fyzabad."  Another  chief  justice  would  have  gone 
fifty  miles  about  to  avoid  Lucknow  ;  for  everybody  knows 
that  Lucknow  was  the  focus  and  centre  of  corruption,  extor- 
tion and  peculation,  and  that  a  worse  air  for  the  lungs  of  a 
chief  justice  could  not  be  found  in  the  world  than  Luck- 
now.  If  his  lungs  wanted  the  benefit  of  pure  air,  he  would 
have  gone  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  it,  as  the  smell  of 
carrion  and  putrid  corruption  of  every  kind  was  there ; 
and  he  would  rather  put  himself  in  the  focus  of  a  rebellion 
than  do  such  base  and  scandalous  services  as  he  did  at 
Lucknow. 

A  chief  justice  may  go  to  a  place  where  rebellion  is 
raging  ;  he  dies  a  martyr  to  his  honour  and  cannot  help  it. 
But  a  chief  justice  who  puts  himself  into  the  focus  of 
peculation,  into  the  focus  of  bribery,  into  the  focus  of  every- 
thing that  is  base  and  corrupt,  and  does  a  clandestine  job 
there !  That  might  kill  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  knight 
errant,  but  the  chief  justice  would  remain  pure  and  entire  ; 
whereas  Sir  Elijah  Impey  has  escaped,  and  the  chief  justice 
is  left  to  shift  for  himself  by  Mr.  Hastings. 

After  mentioning  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  Omission  of 
I  would  ask,  was  any  notice  given  to  the  Nawab,  who  was  accused°of  ° 
immediately  concerned,  by  him  or  any  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
agents — was  any  notice  given  to  the  Begums,  that  any them- 
such  charge  was  fabricated  against  them  ?  Not  a  word ! 
Was  there  to  the  eunuchs  ?  Was  there  to  Shumshire  Khan  ? 
Not  a  word !  They  were  all  in  their  hands.  The  eunuchs 
were  a  year  in  irons  ;  they  were  subject  to  the  want  of  food 
and  water  for  a  part  of  that  year.  They  were  dragged  from 
Fyzabad  to  Lucknow,  and  from  Lucknow  to  Fyzabad. 
During  all  that  time,  was  there  a  word  mentioned  to  them 
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1UUNE1794.  by  any  one  person,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  they 
were  accused  of  this  matter  ?  Not  a  word  ! 

Then  we  have  now  submitted  to  your  Lordships'  vindic- 
tive justice  this  kind  of  defence,  made  by  testimonies  taken 
in  that  place,  never  communicated  to  the  Nawab,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  object  of  the  rebellion,  never  commu- 
nicated to  Saadat  Ali,  who  was  charged  and  implicated  in 
this  rebellion,  never  communicated  to  the  Begums,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  movers  in  this  atrocious  rebellion,  never 
communicated  to  the  eunuchs,  who  must  have  been  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  never  communicated  to  Shumshire 
Khan,  one  of  their  prisoners,  and  who  is  particularly  charged 
with  a  part  of  it.  This  never  appears  there.  And  there- 
fore I  call  for  your  Lordships'  condemnation,  not  only  upon 
the  proceeding  itself,  but  upon  this  most  abominable  and 
wicked  mode  of  defence,  by  which  everything  in  justice  has 
been  violated. 

Well,  then,  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  most  scandalous 
procedure  —  to  criminate  people  in  that  situation,  after  you 
have  resolved  to  take  their  treasures  in  that  private  and 
clandestine  manner.  The  next  question  we  will  ask  is,  can 
you  bear  such  a  thing  as  this  ?  Would  you  have  borne  it  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?  Was  it  not  asked  by  a  person 

great  and  respectable  authority  in  the  kingdom  and  in 
House,  when  we  were  going  to  produce  evidence  against 
Mr.  Hastings  —  we  do  not  say  whether  we  offered  to  produce 
it  properly  or  improperly  ;  that  is  a  matter  of  another  consi- 
deration; —  but  we  were  asked  :  —  "  Was  it  communicated  to 
Mr.  Hastings  ?  Did  he  know  of  it  ?  Had  he  any  opportunity 
of  cross  examining  it  ?"  '  '  No."  "  Reject  that  evidence  I" 

"Now  I  say  to  your  Lordships,  in  the  same  way,  deal  as 
justly  with  those  Begums  as  you  deal  justly  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
Do  not  keep  two  weights  and  measures  for  different  people 
upon  the  same  cause.  You  would  not  suffer  such  evidence 
to  be  produced  against  him  :  you  will  not  suffer  such  evi- 
dence to  be  produced  to  you  in  his  favour  and  against  them. 

Then  at  last  they  come  here  to  Westminster  Hall.  The 
cause  is  come  to  a  solemn  trial  ;  and  we  expect  other  wit- 
Forfeiture  nesses  and  other  means  of  proof.  My  Lords,  the  persons 
who  are  brought  to  us  are,  almost  all  of  them,  the  very  same 
Perscms  who  have  made  these  affidavits  ;  but  with  a  most 
material  difference.  At  your  Lordships'  bar,  they  sunk  all 
those  parts  of  their  affidavits  Avhich  criminated  the  Nawab, 
which  criminated  Saadat  Ali,  and  brought  only  what  was 
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convenient  to  the  cause  of  the  Begums ;  and  we  were  iiJpmEiyM. 
obliged,  by  a  cross  examination,  to  force  and  to  squeeze  out 
of  them  the  disavowal  of  what  they  had  said  upon  that 
occasion,  or  else  they  never  would  have  discovered  it.  Such 
evidence  we  leave  to  the  condemnation  of  the  world.  We 
say,  first,  that  they  are  the  persons  who  were  to  profit  by 
their  own  wrong.  We  say,  they  are  the  persons  who  had 
seven  months  arrears  paid  to  them  out  of  the  money  of 
these  unfortunate  ladies.  We  say,  they  are  the  persons  who, 
to  justify  the  revolt  which  they  had  caused  in  the  country  by 
their  robbery,  charge  their  guilt  upon  other  persons.  There- 
fore their  credit  is  gone.  But,  if  it  was  not  gone,  Mr.  Hast-  General 

•P        •     i  IT  .  corruption 

ings  has  put  an  end  to  it  by  telling  you  that  there  is  not  one  imputed  to 
of  them  that  is  to  be  credited  upon  his  oath — no,  not  in  a  MivHast- 
court-martial ;  nor  can  be  got,  where  a  question  of  pecula-  ings  himself- 
tion  is  tried,  to  do  other  than  acquit  the  party.  He  has 
produced  to  you  the  horrible  state  of  the  whole  service. 
Your  Lordships  have  it  fresh  in  your  memories  and  ringing 
in  your  ears.  What  you  have  heard  you  have  heard  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hastings,  concerning  the  misdemeanour  of  all 
these  soldiers — misdemeanours  of  the  very  kind  which  we 
state — and  who  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  listened  to  for  a 
moment.  And  I  say  it  must  be  considered  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  crime,  to  bring  the  instruments  of  his 
guilt,  the  persons  whom  he  has  complained  of  as  ruining 
and  destroying  that  country,  whom  he  engaged,  at  the 
Nawab's  desire,  in  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  to  carry  out  of  the 
country  as  a  nuisance  to  it — to  bring  these  people  here, 
nine  thousand  miles  distant  from  these  unfortunate  women, 
where  they  have  neither  attorney  nor  agent  who  can  from 
local  knowledge  cross  examine  them :  he  has  the  audacity 
to  bring  these  people  here;  and  in  what  manner  they 
comport  themselves,  when  they  come  here,  your  Lordships 
have  seen. 

There  is  one  of  them  we  cannot  pass  by  ;  that  is  Captain  Caseof Capt. 
Gordon.  He  appears  here  as  an  evidence  to  criminate  the 
Begums.  How  ?  By  rumours  and  hearsays.  There  is  not 
any  other  person,  any  other  matter,  to  criminate  them,  but 
that  they  heard  some  person  say  that  the  Begums  encou- 
raged them  ;  — always  coupling  them  with  Saadat  Ali  Khan ; 
sometimes  with  the  JSTawab,  because  there  might  have  been 
a  probability  [for  their  charge]*  in  the  affairs  of  others  with 
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Saadat  All  which,  though  impossible  [with  regard  to  the 
Begums],*  they  think  would  criminate  him.  But  they 
sunk  all  this,  and  just  as  much  as  they  thought  proper. 
But  Captain  Gordon  is  to  give  a  different  account  of  the 
proceedings. 

Captain  Gordon  was  one  of  Colonel  Hannay's  under 
farmers.  He  was  hunted  out  of  the  country  and,  as  she 
says,  pursued  by  a  thousand  of  the  zamindars,  for  robbing 
the  whole  country.  This  woman  receives,  from  respect  to 
the  British  name — that  name  which  still  guaranteed  to  her 
her  possessions — she  receives  this  Captain  Gordon  and  Cap- 
tain Williams  with  every  mark  of  kindness,  hospitality  and 
protection,  that  could  be  given  them.  She  conveys  them 
from  the  borders  of  the  city  of  Fyzabad,  and  from  Fyzabad, 
her  capital  city,  supposed  to  be  the  nest  of  her  rebellion,  so 
on  to  their  destination  ;  and  there  they  are  safe.  They  both 
write  her  letters  full  of  expressions  of  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness for  the  services  that  they  had  received.  They  then 
pass  on  to  Lucknow,  to  Sir  Elijah  Irnpey ;  and  there  they 
sink  every  word  of  any  kindness,  of  any  service  or  protec- 
tion that  they  had  received,  or  any  acknowledgment  that 
they  had  ever  made  of  it.  They  sink  this :  not  a  word 
appears  in  the  affidavits  ! 
Disclosure  How  did  we  come  by  the  knowledge  of  it  ?  Why,  Major 
Gilpin  was  examined,  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings, 
with  regard  to  these  unfortunate  ladies.  We  put  it  in  the 
Charge  from  the  papers  that  we  hold  in  our  hands.  Mr. 
Hastings  confessed  the  fact ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  endeavoured 
to  slur  it,  but  could  not  completely  do  it.  But  we  have  got 
them,  and  they  are  in  evidence  before  your  Lordships.  You 
have  got  these  testimonials,  in  this  manner,  [in  favour  of]* 
these  women  ;  and,  by  the  same  means,  their  letters  accusing 
these  persons  are  come.  And  here  they  come  with  their 
recriminatory  accusation.  Why  did  they  not  make  it  at 
Lucknow  ?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Hastings,  when  Mr.  Middle - 
ton  had  such  papers  for  him  in  his  hands — why  did  not 
Mr.  Hastings  get  some  explanation  in  India  made  of  it,  when 
he  saw  the  affidavits  of  these  men  ?  I  will  read  your  Lord- 
ships the  letter,  that  you  may  not  only  see  but  feel  the 
iniquity  of  this  business.  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  commenting  upon  documents;  not  opening 
now  a  matter  to  be  proved,  but  commenting  upon  matters 
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that  we  have  proved,  and  that  are  in  evidence  before  your 
Lordships : — 

"  Letter  from  the  mother  of  the  Vizier  to  Mr.  Hastings,  received  the  Letter  of 
6th  of  January,  1?82 ;  [page  699]  :-  tolSlSSS*. 

"  Our  situation  is  pretty  well,  and  your  good  health  is  prayed  for.  1 1Dgs> 
had  sent  Behar  AH  Khan  to  you ;  accordingly  people  invented  a  falsehood 
that  Behar  AH  Khan  was  gone  to  get  the  deputyship  of  the  soubah  ;  and 
some  persons  here  were  saying, '  Wherefore  has  she  sent  Behar  AH  Khan 
to  Calcutta  to  the  Nawab  Amaud-ul-Dowlah  ?  We  will  never  permit  the 
affair  to  succeed.'  And  accordingly  it  has  so  happened.  For  they  say 
that  you  also  have  not  put  your  seal  to  the  treaty ;  and  the  people  here 
say,  '  Wrhy  does  the  noble  lady  correspond  with  the  Englishmen  ?  '  On 
this  account,  I  did  not  send  a  letter  at  the  time  when  you  came  this  way. 
Now  the  state  of  affairs  here  is  thus  : — On  the  27th  Zehedja,  Azoph-ul-  Infringe- 
Dowlah  Behadur,  without  my  knowledge,  sent  his  own  aumils  into  my  meat  of  her 
jaghire.  I  accordingly  wrote  several  times  to  Mr.  Middleton  on  this  ng  St 
business,  that  his  seal  was  to  the  treaty  and  writing  of  discharge.  Why 
did  he  not  negotiate  in  my  favour  ?  Mr.  Middleton  replied,  the  Nawab 
is  the  master.  I  wrote  frequently  but  without  effect.  Being  helpless  I 
represent  to  you  the  state  of  my  affairs,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  this  treaty,  I  have  been  treated  in  this  manner.  It  is  useless 
for  me  to  stay  here.  Whatever  is,  is  a  compact.  Whenever  anyone 
deviates  from  his  compact  he  meets  with  no  credit  for  the  future ;  and 
the  light  of  mine  eyes,  Azoph-ul-Dowlah,  wrote  to  me,  that  he  had  sent 
his  own  aumils  into  my  jaghires,  and  would  pay  ready  money  from  his 
treasury.  Reflect  on  my  security  for  his  adhering  to  his  future  engage- 
ments from  the  consideration  of  his  conduct  under  his  past  promises.  I 
do  not  agree  to  his  ready  money.  Let  me  have  my  jaghire  as  formerly ; 
otherwise,  leaving  thi-s  place  I  will  wait  on  you  at  Benares,  and  thence 
will  go  towards  Shahjehanabad,  because  he  has  not  adhered  to  his 
engagement.  Send  letters  to  Azoph-ul-Dowlah,  and  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
and  Hussein  Reza  Khan,  and  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  not  to  molest  the 
Begum's  jaghire ;  and  to  let  them  remain,  as  formerly,  with  the  Begum's 
aumils.  And  it  is  here  suspected  of  me,  that  my  aumil  plundered  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Gordon.  The  case  is  this  : — Mr.  John  Gordon  Affair  at 
arrived  at  Tanda,  a  jaghire  of  mine,  fighting  with  the  zemindars  of  Tanda. 
Akberpoor,  which  belongs  to  the  Khalseh.  Accordingly,  Mr.  John 
Gordon  having  come  to  Tan  da,  my  aumil  performed  whatever  appertained 
to  his  duty.  Afterwards  Mr.  John  Gordon  wrote  to  me,  to  send  my 
people  that  he  might  come  with  them  to  Fyzabad.  I  sent  people,  ac- 
cordingly, to  bring  Mr.  John  Gordon ;  and  the  said  gentleman  arrived 
here  in  complete  safety ;  and  Mr.  John  Gordon  is  now  present ;  ask  him 
yourself  of  these  matters.  Mr.  John  Gordon  will  represent  matters  in 
detail.  The  truth  will  then  become  known,  how  ill  founded  the  calumny 
is.  Should  you  come  here  for  a  few  days  it  will  be  very  well,  and  if  not, 
I  will  wait  on  you  ;  and  your  coming  here  is  very  necessary,  that  all  my 
affairs  may  become  arranged.  And  send  a  speedy  answer  to  my  letters, 
and  a  letter  to  Azoph-ul-Dowlah,  and  Mr.  Middleton,  and  Hussein  Reza 
Khan,  and  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  on  the  subject  of  ceasing  to  molest  my 
jaghires.  And  send  me  constantly  news  of  your  health,  for  my  peace  of 
mind  depends  thereon." 

This  letter  was   transmitted  to  Mr.  Hastings.     I  desire 
your  Lordships  will  remark  upon  this  letter,  for  it  is  a  most 
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1UUNE1794.  important  one  indeed.  It  is  hardly  worth  observing  that  all 
this  came  out  of  the  various  trunks ;  that  this  letter  is  out 
of  the  trunk  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Hastings'  private  Persian 
secretary  and  interpreter — Jonathan  Scott.  Now,  my 
Lords,  in  this  letter  there  are  several  things  most  worthy  of 
your  Lordships'  observation.  The  first  thing  that  is  worthy 
your  observation  is,  that  this  woman  has  no  consciousness 
that  she  was  ever  accused  of  any  rebellion  at  all ;  for  the 
only  accusation  that  ever  came  to  her  own  ears  was,  that 
Captain  Gordon  said  that  his  baggage  was  robbed  by  one  of 
Demand  for  her  ainils.  She  says,  it  is  no  such  thing.  She  produces 
oEth^part  testimonials  of  their  good  behaviour  with  regard  to  him; 
£um.eBe"  and — what  is  the  essential  point  of  all — she  desires  Mr. 
Hastings  to  apply  to  this  Mr.  John  Gordon,  and  to  know 
from  him  what  truth  or  falsehood  there  is  in  that  charge  of 
accusation,  and  what  weight  there  is  in  the  attestation  she 
produces.  "Mr.  Gordon  is  here:  inquire  of  him."  This 
ingratitude  Mr.  John  Gordon  is  in  India :  he  swears  before  Sir  Elijah 
Gordon'.  Impey,  and,  without  mentioning  one  word  of  these  things, 
he  states  this  robbery  ;  but  he  never  states  the  paper  which 
he  wrote  to  prove  that  he  owed  his  very  life  to  this  lady. 
There  was  not  one  word  of  inquiry.  Colonel  Hannay  was 
then  alive:  not  one  word  of  inquiry  of  Colonel  Hannay. 
Captain  Gordon  was  alive,  and  she  refers  to  him.  She  says, 
"  Mr.  John  Gordon  is  here ;  apply  to  him."  That  very  man 
who  was  there  and  swears  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Did  he 
publish  that  attestation  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  with  that 
letter  that  at  that  very  time  was  in  Mr.  Hastings'  possession, 
in  Mr.  Scott's  trunk — that  very  letter  in  which  he  is  desired 
to  make  that  inquiry?  He  publishes,  and  never  once 
retracts,  that  accusation  of  Captain  Gordon's  against  her, 
in  which  he  does  not  make  the  smallest  degree  of  mention 
of  this  proceeding. 

Suppression  Mr.  Hastings  knows  it.  Did  he  afterwards  endeavour  to 
byeMr.Hast-  inform  her  of  it  ?  Did  he  ask  this  Captain  Gordon  one 
question  in  India,  where  the  matter  might  be  ventilated? 
Not  one  word !  Therefore  we  fix  upon  him  the  fraud, 
deceit,  and  the  knowing  production  of  false  evidence  here, 
when  the  woman  desired  upon  the  spot  to  have  the  man  who 
is  the  evidence  against  her  examined  upon  that  subject. 
This  he  does  not  do ;  but,  however,  with  much  more  pru- 
dence he  brings  him  here.  And  what  does  he  bring  him  here 
for  ?  He  brings  him  here  to  discredit  his  own  testimony,  to 
discredit  papers  which  he  does  not  deny ;  for  he  admits  that 
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he  did  give  these  attestations.  But  what  does  he  do  to  dis-  IUCNE  iroi. 
credit  them  ?  There  are  two  of  them.  They  shall  be  read. 
And  then  you  will  first  remark  that  he  knew  of  the  declara- 
tions of  this  woman,  he  knew  that  they  referred  to  Captain 
Gordon  for  the  utter  falsity  of  his  own  charge.  He  never 
inquires  one  word  of  Captain  Gordon  ;  but  he  brings  up  that 
false  charge,  and  he  adheres  to  it  to  this  hour,  without  ever 
inquiring  one  word  of  Captain  Gordon  about  it  in  India  :  — 

"  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Jowar  and  Behar  Ali  Khan,  from  Mr.  Gordon  :"  Letter  of 
page  698.  thanks  from 

"  Sirs,  my  indulgent  friends,  remain  under,  &c.  &c.  &c."  —  after  com-  don  to 


pliments,  —  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  yesterday,  having  ieyar  * 
taken  leave  of  you,  I  passed  the  night  at  Moorgunge,  and  next  morning,  Khan. 
about  ten  or   eleven   o'clock,   through  your  favour   and  benevolence, 
arrived  safe  at  Goondah.     Mur  Aboo  Buksh,  zemindar,  and  Mur  Rustum 
Ally  accompanied  me. 

"  To  what  extent  can  I  prolong  the  praises  of  you,  my  beneficent 
friends?  May  the  Supreme  Being,  for  this  benign,  compassionate, 
humane  action  have  you  in  his  keeping,  and  increase  your  property,  and 
speedily  grant  me  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  ;  until  which  time  con- 
tinue to  favour  me  with  friendly  letters,  and  oblige  me  by  any  commands 
in  my  power  to  execute.  May  your  wishes  be  ever  crowned  with 
success  !  My  compliments,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

"  Copy  of  an  address  from  Mr.  Gordon  to  the  Begum  :"  —  the  same  His  address 
page  698.  to  the  Be- 

"  Begum  Saib  of  exalted  dignity  and  generosity,  whom  God  pre- 
serve. After  presenting  the  usual  professions  of  servitude,  &c.,  in  the 
customary  manner,  my  address  is  presented.  Your  gracious  letter,  in 
answer  to  the  petition  of  your  servant  from  Goondah,  exalted  me.  From 
the  contents  I  became  unspeakably  impressed  with  the  honour  it  con- 
ferred. May  the  Almighty  protect  that  royal  purity,  and  bestow  increase 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  !  The  welfare  of  your  servant  is  entirely  owing 
to  your  favour  and  benevolence  ;  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  I  arrived 
at  Goondah  with  the  Colonel  Saib. 

"  This  is  presented  for  your  Highness'  information.  I  cherish  hopes 
from  your  generosity  that,  considering  me  in  the  light  of  one  of  your 
servants,  [you  will]  always  continue  to  exalt  and  honour  me  with  your 
gracious  letters.  May  the  sun  of  prosperity  continually  shine  !  " 

Here  is  what  was  concealed,  suppressed  and  sunk,  when 
a  charge  was  made  against  this  woman  at  Lucknow, 
before  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  I  wish  to  impress  your  Lordships 
that,  before  Mr.  Hastings  left  Bengal,  in  the  trunk  of  Major 
Scott,  his  private  Persian  interpreter,  was  this  letter,  which 
he  must  have  received.  Did  he  make  that  inquiry  of  Culpable 

_.  n        -XT  T-\-  i    i  ^1  •          •  e  omission  on 

Captain    Gordon  f      No.      Did  he   make   that   inquiry  or  the  part  of 
Colonel  Hannay  ?     Did  he  make  that  inquiry  of  any  human  fngs  to*1" 
being  before  he  left  the  place  ;  or  put  this  poor  woman  in  JSjIJ 
in  the    least  way   of  getting  justice  against   this   Captain 
Gordon,  who,  after  acknowledging  his  life  was  owing  to  her 
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favour,  calumniates  and  traduces  her,  to  her  utter  destruc- 
tion  ?  No  ;  he  never  did.  And  therefore  he  is  chargeable, 
and  I  charge  him,  with  everything  that  is  wrong  in  Captain 
Gordon's  evidence. 

These  papers,  which  carry  with  them  the  clear  refutation 
of  all  these  charges,  are  never  once  produced,  though  Cap- 
tain Gordon  was  referred  to  expressly,  for  an  inquiry  and 
explanation  of  this  whole  transaction,  by  the  woman  herself. 
But  you  hear  no  more  of  it.  There  is  no  appearance  of  it 
in  the  affidavit.  There  is  no  appearance  of  it  before  the 
Council.  No  such  paper  was  laid  before  the  Council :  none 
before  the  court  of  Directors.  But  at  last,  the  House  of 
Commons  having  by  ways  and  means  come  at  the  truth  of 
this  matter,  and  he  not  daring  to  deny  the  existence  of 
this  paper,  here  [it]  comes  out.  Here  is  Captain  Gordon 
examined  ; — not  at  the  time  when  the  Begum  could  be  exa- 
mined upon  the  spot.  He  is  brought  to  give  reasons  why 
the  paper  he  had  written  was  false.  Was  any  man  suffered, 
in  any  place  whatever,  to  come  and  give  attestation  to  his 
own  infamy — to  declare  that  he  has  written  a  paper  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  prove  [false],  when  produced  against 
him,  to  invalidate  a  false  testimony  that  he  has  given, — to 
come  afterwards  and  endeavour  to  prove  the  absolute  falsity 
of  his  own  deeds  by  his  own  evidence  ?  What  evidence  does 
he  produce  to  prove  the  falsity  of  a  paper  written  by  him  ? 
Why,  himself !  the  sole  evidence  to  prove  the  falsity  of  it. 
And  how  does  he  prove  the  falsity  of  it  ?  Why,  says 
he,  "  at  the  time  when  that  letter  was  written,  she  sent  a 
person  with  me,  and  the  person  sent  as  an  escort  was  willing 
to  receive  a  proof  that  he  had  done  his  duty ;  and  therefore 
I  wrote  a  complaisant  letter.  I  meant  nothing.  It  was 
merely  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  man."  Is  that  the  way 
that  solemn  letters,  written  upon  great  occasions  to. great 
people,  are  to  be  explained  away  ?  Why,  if  he  had  said 
nothing  but  "  your  servant,  such  an  one,  has  done  his  duty," 
[this  explanation  might  pass].*  But  it  is,  you  see,  in 
another  complexion  ; — owing  his  life  to  her.  But  if  you 
will  admit  that  it  is  possible — possibilities  have  an  unknown 
extent — that  he  might  have  written  such  a  letter,  at  such  a 
time,  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  the  letter  he  wrote  is 
false,  and  he  is  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  letter,  and,  in  order 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  it,  he  made  an  affidavit ;  it  is  one  of 

*  Revised  copy. 
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the  most  complex  pieces  of  fraud  and  falsehood  that,  I 
believe,  ever  existed  in  the  world,  to  be  proved  by  the  same 
man  out  of  his  own  mouth.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  There 
is  another  letter,  written  some  days  after  that,  which  he  does 
not  pretend  to  be  written  as  a  proof  that  a  messenger  had 
executed  his  commission  properly  : — "  Your  gracious  letter 
in  answer  to  the  petition  of  your  servant  from  Goondah 
exalted  me.  From  the  contents,  I  became  unspeakably 
impressed  with  the  honour  it  conferred." 

My  Lords,  this  letter  was  not  sent  back  by  a  messenger, 
but  was  written  in  consequence  of  a  correspondence,  in  the 
nature  of  a  petition  for  something  or  other,  which  he  made  to 
the  Begum.  That  petition  they  have  suppressed  and  sunk  ; 
but  it  is  plain  the  petition  was  sent  and  was  granted.  And, 
therefore,  the  apology  that  was  made  for  the  former  letter 
does  not  apply  to  this  letter,  which  was  written  after. 

How,  then,  do  they  attempt  to  get  rid  of  this  ?  "  Why," 
says  he,  "  the  Colonel  Sahib" — meaning  Colonel  Hannay — 
"  was  not  at  Goondah,  but  at  Succora,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  it.  This,"  says  he,  "  was  some  mistake ;  and  there- 
fore you  ought  not  to  pay  much  regard  to  this  paper/' — not 
denying  the  letter,  nor  was  he  capable  of  denying  it, — 
"  because,"  says  he,  "  Colonel  Hannay  was  not  there." 
How  do  we  know  whether  Colonel  Hannay  was  there  or 
not,  but  by  his  own  word  for  it?  But  suppose  he  was  not 
there,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  he  was  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  it ;  he  was  with  Major  Naylor  at  the  time : 
might  not  his  Persian  scribe — for  he  does  not  pretend  to 
say  he  wrote  the  letter  himself— might  he  not  take  Major 
Nay  lor  for  a  colonel?  For  he  was  the  superior  officer  to 
Captain  Gordon,  and  he  might  think  him  Colonel  Sahib. 
Errors  of  that  kind  may  be  committed  in  our  own  country. 
Every  day  we  may  take  a  major  for  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
There  is  no  error  that  might  not  have  happened  in  such 
a  case.  He  was  in  as  high  rank  as  Colonel  Hannay,  for 
Colonel  Hannay  at  that  time  was  only  a  major:  I  do 
not  believe  either  of  them  were  properly  intitled  to  the 
name  of  Colonel  Sahib.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to 
remark  upon  this  :  but  by  their  own  evidence,  and  on  false 
constructions,  they  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  their  own  written 
acts,  clearing  those  persons  of  these  crimes  of  which  they 
accused  them. 

My  Lords,  I  come  back  again  upon  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. How  dare  you  to  produce  Captain  Gordon  here? 

VOL.  IV.  P  P 
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1UUXE1794.  How  came  you  to  insult  the  Peers — how  came  you  to  insult  the 
public  justice  of  your  country — when  you  would  not  inquire 
upon  the  spot  of  that  man  to  whom  you  were  referred  con- 
cerning this  very  transaction  ?  No ;  I  hope  your  Lordships 
have  got  enough  of  that  kind  of  evidence.  All  the  rest  is  of 
the  same  batch,  of  the  same  description  ;  made  up,  after  all,  of 
no  one  thing  in  the  world  but  hearsays ;  except  in  one  point 
Alleged  evi-  only.  That  is,  that  Colonel  Popham  and  another  gentleman 
Slffi.0' the  tell  you,  that,  in  a  battle  with  Cheyt  Sing,  they  took  pri- 
soners two  wounded  najibs,  or  swordmen ;  and  that  these 
two  wounded  najibs  told  them  that  they  were  sent  there  by 
the  Begums  ;  that  they  got  two  rupees  and  two  wounds ; 
and  that  they  thought  it  a  bad  compensation  for  two 
wounds ;  and  these  two  men  with  their  two  wounds  and  two 
rupees  were  sent  away.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  con- 
sidered of  consequence  enough  to  these  officers  ever  to  tell 
one  word  of  that  to  Mr.  Hastings,  when  they  knew  he  was 
collecting  evidence  of  all  kinds,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
from  all  sorts  of  persons.  They  did  not  tell  him  one  word 
of  these  two  wounded  najibs. 

My  Lords,  I  must  speak  a  few  words  to  this,  because  I 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  outrageous  violations  of  your 
Lordships'  dignity,   and  the  greatest  insult  to  justice  that 
ever  has  been  offered  to  you.     A  najib  is  a  swordman.     It 
appears  in   evidence  that  the  Nawab  had  najibs ;  that  the 
Begums  had  najibs.     It  appears  in  evidence  that  Colonel 
Hannay  had  a  corps  of  najibs.     It  appears  that  every  power 
in  Hindustan  has  that  kind  of  soldiers  ;  as  much  as,  pro- 
bably, every  power  in  Europe  has  that  kind  of  soldier  that 
is  called  a  grenadier.     Then  it  amounts  to  this  : — that  two 
men   being  wounded  in  an  action  far  from   the  place,  not 
examined,  not  cross-examined,  not  kept  to   be   examined, 
and  whose  evidence  was  never  reported,  is  to  be  a  reason 
why  you  are  to  believe  that  these  Begums  were  concerned 
in  a  rebellion  against  their  son,  and  that  they  are  to  forfeit 
all  their  lands  and  goods,  and  to  suffer  all  the  indignities 
that  we  have  stated,  in  consequence  of  it. 

its  inadmis-      My  Lords,  I  am  really  ashamed  to  mention  so  scandalous 

worthies?-'1  a  thing.     But  suppose  we  were  to  put  the  case,  that  we 

ness*  accused  Mr.  Hastings — as  we  accuse  him  of  many  things — 

suppose  he  was  accused  of  instigating  the  Raja  of  Berar,  or 

somebody  else,  to  fall  upon  some  of  the  country  powers; 

and  that  the  evidence  that  we  produced  at  your  bar,  to  prove 

that  against  Mr.  Hastings,  was,  that  an  officer  took  some 
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najibs  there,  who  declared  they  were  instigated  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings  to  go  into  the  service  of  that  prince.  Would  you  bear 
such  a  thing  ?  Would  you  suffer  it  to  be  produced  ?  Do 
you  think  we  should  have  so  little  regard  for  our  own  repu- 
tation as  to  venture  to  produce  such  evidence  before  you  ? 
Supposing  we  charged  him  with  a  violence  against  the 
Begums,  what  was  our  proof  against  him  ?  That  two 
persons,  who  never  appeared  before  nor  since — that  two 
grenadiers,  in  English  uniforms — which  would  be  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  in  this  case,  because  they  have  no  parti- 
cular uniform  belonging  to  the  Begums — but,  that  two 
English  grenadiers  had  been  wounded  and  let  go  again,  who 
said  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  instigated  them  to  make  war 
upon  the  Begums.  Why,  you  would  not  suffer  such  evi- 
dence. And  yet  two  of  the  first  women  in  India  are  to  be 
stripped  of  all  they  have  in  the  world  upon  no  better 
evidence  !  No  ;  you  would  not  disgrace  the  British  peerage, 
you  Avould  not  disgrace  human  reason  itself,  by  confiscating 
the  meanest  property  of  the  meanest  wretch,  or  subjecting  him 
to  the  smallest  fine  for  the  smallest  delinquency  upon  such 
evidence.  But  I  venture  to  say,  that,  if  it  was  an  action  of 
assault  and  battery,  it  would  be  scouted  in  every  country  ; 
if  it  was  an  action  for  the  smallest  sum,  such  evidence  would 
be  regarded  as  odious  and  contemptible,  supposing  it  per- 
fectly true  and  that  a  perfect  reliance  might  be  had  upon  it. 
What  sort  of  evidence  is  this  upon  which  all  the  property, 
all  the  dignity,  all  the  rank  and  all  the  power  of  Asia  is 
to  be  attacked?  by  which  a  British  guarantee  is  to  be 
forfeited,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Parliament  itself  who  sent  him,  is  to  be 
forfeited  ?  Upon  the  evidence  that  two  swordmen  said  they 
were  sent  by  the  Begums.  They  could  not  be  sent  by  the 
Begums  in  their  own  person ;  they  must  be  sent  by  Jewar 
and  Behar  AH  Khan.  And  then,  we  ask  you  again,  how 
came  they  not  to  be  informed  of  this  ?  why  not  call  for  their 
muster  rolls  of  these  najibs  ?  No  ;  they  inflict  the  penalty, 
but  they  never  hear  the  accusation  nor  the  evidence. 

Then  let  us  see  how  the  account  of  this  business  stands.  Document- 
Captain  Williams  says,  he  had  a  great  number  of  letters  and  ad 
papers   to   prove   this  rebellion   of  the  Begums.     Captain 
Williams  declares  that  he  had  lost  all  these  letters.     He 
orders  a  search  to  be  made  in  Mr.  Hastings'  record  office, 
called  a  trunk  ;  and  accordingly,  in  Captain  William's  trunk, 
is  found  a  paper  worthy  of  such  a  cause ;  a  letter  made  to 
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iiJuNEi794.  criminate  the  Begums,  in  which  their  names  are  not  men- 
tioned, nor  [is  there]  any  possibility  of  their  being  included 
in  it.  By  the  paper  which  is  preserved,  you  may  judge  of 
the  whole  of  the  papers  that  are  lost.  Such  a  letter,  I  believe, 
was  never  brought  as  evidence  before  in  a  court  of  justice. 
It  is  a  letter  said  to  have  been  intercepted,  and  is  in  page 
1931  of  your  Lordships'  Minutes  : — 

"  To  the  most  noble  *  *  *  *  whose  prosperity  be  ever- 
lasting. It  is  represented  that  the  august  purwannah  (command)  having 
completed  his  honourable  arrival,  on  the  16th  of  the  month  in  the 
evening,  highly  exalted  me.  It  is  ordered  that  I  should  charge  Medee- 
poree  and  the  other  enrolled  sepoys  belonging  to  my  district,  and  take 
bonds  from  them  that  none  of  them  go  for  service  to  the  Rajah ;  and 
that  when  400  or  500  men,  nudjeeves  and  others,  are  collected,  I  should 
send  them  to  the  presence.  According  to  the  order,  I  have  written  to 
Brejunekar  Shah  Rehemet  Ullah,  who  is  in  Bhooaparah,  charging  him  to 
take  bonds  from  them,  and  that  whatever  sepoys  fit  for  service  are 
collected  he  should  send  to  the  presence.  As  at  this  time  the  wind 
is  contrary,  the  sepoys  will  not  *****  without 
travelling  charges ;  for  I  have  learnt  from  a  letter  previously  received 
from  Brejunekar  Shah  Rehemet  Ullah  that  the  people  there  also  are 
badly  inclined.  By  the  grace  of  God,  the  unalterable  glory  shall  be 
*****  Zehan  Beg  and  the  nudjeeves  who  were  in 
fort  of  Aneelah,  have  gone  off  to  Gorruckpore." 

This  is  a  letter  of  somebody  or  other,  employed  by  some- 
body or  other  for  the  recruiting  service.     It  should  seem  by 
the  word  "  presence,"  somebody  employed  in  enlisting  forces 
for  the  Nawab.     The  charge  against  the  Begum  was,  that  she 
joined  with  the  rebellious  Rajas  to  exterminate  her  son's 
its  tendency  government  and  the  English  influence  in  that  country.     In 
innPoc<en<ce1of  t*"s  very  paper,  you  see  that  the  soldiers  entering  into  that 
the  Begums,  service,  and  officers  who  are  to  contract  for  soldiers,  are 
expressly  bound  that  they  shall  not  join  the  Rajas.     And 
therefore  they  produce  as  proof  that  the  Begums  had  joined 
the  Rajas,  and  had  joined  them  in  a  rebellion  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  their  son   in  the  first   instance,   and  the 
English  after,  a  paper  that  contains  an  actual  stipulation 
that  the  condition  of  their  enlistment  is,  to  give  bond  that 
they  should  not  go  into  the  service  of  the  Rajas ! 

There  is  another  circumstance  as  strong  as  can  be  to  make 
their  whole  acts  the  refutation  of  their  own  false  pretences. 
This  letter  says  the  country  is  disaffected  to  them,  and  it 
mentions  ill  disposed  parts  of  the  country.  Now,  every  one 
knows  the  country  was  ill  disposed ;  and,  therefore,  this  was 
some  person  who  was  employed  against  the  persons  who 
were  so  ill  disposed,  namely,  the  very  Rajas  so  mentioned 
before.  The  Counsel,  after  producing  this,  had  the  candour 
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to  declare  that  they  do  not  see  what  use  could  be  made  of  it.  IUCKE  1794. 
No ;  to  be  sure,  they  do  not  see  what  use  can  be  made  of  it 
to  their  cause  ;  but  I  see  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  it 
against  their  cause.  I  say,  that  the  papers  which  they  do 
insist  on,  and  which  do  not  appear,  deserve  no  credit,  when 
the  only  paper  that  they  have  reserved  operates  directly 
against  them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  had  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  this  trunk,  we  should  probably  find  it  make 
strongly  against  them.  For  you  have  no  reason  to  judge  of 
it,  otherwise  than  by  the  specimen  ;  for  how  can  you  judge  of 
what  I  take  away  but  from  what  remains  ? 

The  man  who  hides  this  thing  in  his  trunk  never  under- 
stood one  word  of  the  Persian  language,  and  consequently 
was  liable  to  every  kind  of  mistake,  if  he  had  been  fair. 
But  who  produces  this  ?  Why,  Captain  Williams,  who,  in  Character 
his  affidavits,  never  mentioned  the  Begums  without  men-  wimams. 
tioning  Saadat  Ali.  This  Captain  Williams,  whom  we 
•charge  to  have  murdered  a  principal  man  of  the  country  by 
his  own  hand,  without  the  foundation  of  law  or  process, 
this  man,  to  defend  these  acts — which  we  charge  on  Mr. 
Hastings,  stating  him  as  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  coun- 
try— this  is  the  man  who  comes  here  to  you  as  evidence 
against  these  women,  and  produces  these  kind  of  monstrous 
papers  !  All  they  have  produced  to  you  is  no  more  than  this  : 
—that  such  a  man  believes  such  a  man  heard;  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  declares  that  no  man  doubted  it — for  he 
always  comes,  as  a  supplement — more  than  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  And,  upon  my  word,  a  comparison  of  that  kind  by 
way  of  evidence  is  a  little  indecorous,  I  beg  to  say,  in  a 
chief  justice  of  India. 

Your  Lordships  remember  enough  of  the  rebellion  in  Case  of  the 
1745,  to  know  that,  when  Lord  Lovat  was  tried  at  this  bar,  ^5ellionln 
the  mode  of  proceeding  against  him  was  different.  The 
rebellion  of  1745  was  proved,  notwithstanding  its  notoriety. 
But  neither  notoriety  nor  proof  would  have  signified,  if  it 
had  not  been  brought  home  to  Lord  Lovat  directly,  person- 
ally and  particularly.  And  a  chief  justice,  sent  to  represent 
the  sacred  Majesty  of  the  Crown  of  England,  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  say,  at  your  bar,  that  no  more  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  it  than  of  the  rebellion  in  1745.  He  forgets  that 
he  himself  carried  the  order  to  confiscate  these  people's 
property,  without  any  trial  whatever.  He  forgets  that  the 
rebellion  of  1745  was  proved  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  just 
as  if  it  had  never  been  heard  of  or  known  in  the  world. 
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1UUNK1794.  This  is  the  way  of  proceeding  in  an  English  court  of  justice  ; 

—       that  is  the  way  of  proceeding  in  an  Indian  court  of  justice, 

by  a  chief  justice  who  has  rendered  himself  the  instrument 

and  letter  carrier,  the    messenger,  I  may  almost   say  the 

executioner,  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

I  beg  your  Lordships  to  take  a  view — I  desire  no  other 
estimate  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  India  than  these  two 
things  : — the  witnesses  produced  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at 
Lucknow ;  what  they  deposed  there,  and  what  is  deposed 
here;    and  judge  of  the  spirit   of  Indian  government  and 
Indian  justice  from  the  witnesses  Mr.  Hastings  has  produced. 
ignorance  of      gut?  to  blow  away  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  false  pre- 
of  thepre-    tences,  their  hearsays  or  talks  of  najibs,  and  wounds,  and  the 
rebellion,      like,  who  is  the  first  witness  that  we  have  produced  upon 
this  occasion?     The  Nawab  himself,  negativing  the* matter. 
Did  he  believe  it  ?     Not  a  word.     Did  he  ever  so  much  as 
hear  of  it  ?     I  will  give  a  proof  that  [although]   Sir  Elijah 
Impey  said  afterwards  that  he  was  obliged  to  wheel  round 
to  avoid  this  dangerous  place,  Fyzabad, — and  was  advised 
by  everybody,—"  for  God's  sake,  have  a  reverend  care  of 
your  sacred  person  !     What  will  become  of  the  justice  of 
India,  what  will  become  of  the  protection  of  the  natives, 
if  you  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  wicked,  rebellious, 
women  at  Fyzabad?" — [yet]  the  Nawab,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  direct  object  of  this  rebellion,  quits  Mr.  Hastings 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  raging  in  the  highest  possible 
degree.     Your  Lordships  will  observe  the  dates.     He  quits 
Mr.  Hastings  a  day  or  two  after  the  treaty  of  Chunar ;  and, 
when  he  does  go,  — though  Mr.  Hastings  says,  "  he  met  me 
with  a  state  as  humble  as  my  own,"  when  he  was  going  to 
charge  upon  Cheyt  Sing  that  he  met  him  with  2,000  men 
— he  brought  some  considerable  forces  with  him  ;  no  man 
of  his  rank  in  that  country  will  go  without — he  left  a  part 
of  these  forces   with  Mr.  Hastings,  notwithstanding  he  was 
going  into  the  focus  and  centre  of  the  rebellion.     He  then 
His  friendly  went  on,  with  a  corps  of  about  1,000  horse.     He  left  a  part 
Begums?16   of  them  with  Mr.  Middleton,  and  he  gallops  himself  with  a 
few  horse  into  the  very  capital  where  the  Begums,  we  are 
told,  had   10,000  armed  men.     He  puts  himself  in   their 
power,  and  remained  some  time  at  Fyzabad. 

Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  a  man,  against  whom  a  conspi- 
racy is  formed  by  his  own  mother,  would  go  into  the  den  of 
a  lioness  who  is  going  to  devour  her  own  Avhelps — who  has, 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  nature  and  policy,  conspired  to 
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destroy  her  own  son  ?  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  make 
her  a  friendly  visit.  You  have  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Edwards.  Captain  Edwards  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Nawab: 
he  was  in  his  service,  about  his  person,  his  attendant  at 
Chunar,  his  attendant  back  again.  What  does  Captain 
Edwards  tell  you  ?  It  is  necessary  your  Lordships  should 
see  what  he  says,  in  order  to  see  the  iniquity  of  it.  I  am  not 
doing  it  to  exculpate  the  Begums,  for  I  say  you  cannot  try 
them  here ;  you  have  not  the  parties  to  do  it ;  they  ought 
to  have  been  tried  there :  but  1  am  going  to  demonstrate 
the  iniquity  of  this  abominable  plot  beyond  all  doubt 

It  is  necessary  your  Lordships   should  know  the  length 
and  breadth  and  depth  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity.     I  would 
refer  you  to  part  of  Captain  Edward's  evidence,  which  is  in  ward's 
page  779  of  the  printed  Minutes: — 

"  Whether  you  ever  heard  of  any  native  of  credit  and  authority  in  the 
Nabob's  dominions  who  appeared  to  believe  the  rebellion  of  the  Begums  ?" 
— "  No :  I  never  did."  "  On  the  contrary,  have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Nabob  gave  credit  to  it  ?  " — "  I  really  cannot  rightly 
presume  to  say  whether  the  Nabob  did  or  did  not ;  but  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  he  did  not."  "  Have  you  any  reason,  and  what,  to  form  a 
belief  about  it?" — "  I  have,  I  think.  If  he  supposed  the  rebellion  ever 
existed  at  Fyzabad,  he  would  have  been  the  first  person  to  take  and  give 
the  alarm  to  the  British  troops."  "  And  no  such  alarm  was  taken  or 
given  to  the  British  troops?" — "No,  I  think  not.  As  I  was  always 
about  his  person  and  in  the  camp,  I  think  I  certainly  must  have  known 
it  or  heard  of  it ;  but  I  never  did." 

We  assure  your  Lordships  you  will  find  it  upon  your 
printed  Minutes  that  he  dismissed  a  part  of  his  guard  ;  that 
Captain  Edwards  says,  he  was  credibly  informed  that  he 
left  behind  him  a  part  of  that  guard  of  horse ;  and  that,  so 
desirous  was  he  to  go  into  the  power  of  this  cruel  lioness  his 
mother,  he  advanced — as  he  is  a  very  vigorous  man  and 
a  bold  and  spirited  rider,  he  left  all  his  guards  behind  him, 
and  rode  before  them  into  the  middle  of  Fyzabad.  There  is 
some  more  evidence  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  same  page 
779.  The  next  question  to  what  I  read  before  is  :  — 

"  When  did  you  hear  of  this  rebellion  ?  Did  not  you  understand  it  to 
have  been  alleged  that  one  object  of  it  was  to  dethrone  the  Nabob  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  English  ?  " — "  I  understood  that  the 
intention  of  the  princesses,  the  Begums,  was  to  extirpate  the  English 
troops  out  of  the  country  and  out  of  those  dominions,  and  likewise  to 
depose  her  son,  and  set  another  son,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  greater 
favourite  of  that  family,  upon  the  throne,  in  the  room  of  the  present 
Nabob  ;  and  that  son's  name  is  Saadit  Ali.  I  have  only  heard  this  from 
report.  I  have  no  other  knowledge  but  mere  report.  I  understood 
from  the  report  she  was  to  extirpate  the  English,  and  depose  her  son 
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iUu>-Ei794.  who  is  now  upon  the  throne."     "  Was  it  after  or  before  the  seizing  of 

the  treasures  that  you  heard  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  supposed 

object  of  the  rebellion  ?  " — "  The  report  was  more  general  after  the 
seizing  of  the  treasures ;  but  yet  there  were  reports  prevailing  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  our  troops  were  sent  there  in  consequence  of  the 
charge,  that  was  made  by  Colonel  Hannay  and  some  of  his  officers,  of  a 
rebellion  existing  then  at  Fyzabad, — or  having  existed ;  I  cannot  rightly 
say  which."  "  Was  that  report  after  the  order  for  the  troops  to  march 
to  Fyzabad  ?" — "  It  was  more  general :  it  was  very  general  then,  when 
the  troops  did  march  there,  and  more  general  after  the  seizing  of  the 
treasures."  "  When  did  the  troops  first  march  ?  " — "  It  was  some  time 
in  the  month  of  January,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1782."  "  While  you  was 
with  the  Nabob  in  passing  from  Lucknow  to  Chunar,  and  while  you 
was  with  him  in  the  army  returning  from  Chunar,  did  you  then,  out  of 
the  whole  army,  regular  or  irregular,  ever  hear  of  any  report  of  the 
Begums  being  in  rebellion  ?  " — "  No ;  I  do  not  recollect  I  ever  did." 
Upon  cross  examination. — "  Do  you  recollect  at  what  time,  in  August, 
1781,  you  left  Lucknow  to  proceed  with  the  Nabob  to  Chunar?" — "No; 
I  cannot  rightly  mention  the  date.  All  that  I  know  is  this,  that  I 
accompanied  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Middleton  and  his  attendants,  all  the  way 
from  Lucknow  to  Chunargur.  I  really  cannot  recollect — I  have  no 
notes,  and  it  is  so  distant  a  time  since  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  parti- 
culars of  the  month  or  the  day ;  but  I  recollect  perfectly  I  accompanied 
the  Nabob  all  the  way  from  Lucknow  to  Chunar,  and  returned  again 
with  him,  until  he  struck  off  on  the  road  to  Fyzabad." 

Your  Lordships  see  plainly  the  whole  of  this  matter. 
When  they  had  resolved  to  seize  the  Nawab's  treasures, 
they  propagated  this  report.  In  proportion  as  they  acted 
and  proceeded  further  in  it,  the  report  grew  hotter  and 
hotter  ; — I  mean  their  propagation  of  the  report.  This  man 

,11  i  ,v  /.    ,1  .  1,    i  i 

tells  you  when  the  propagation  or  this  report  began;  when 
Uoo/tho"  it  grew  hot ;  and  when  it  was  in  its  greatest  heat.  This 
jjegums.  man  tells  you  that  not  one  native  of  credit  in  the  country 
believed  it ;  that  he  did  not  think  the  Nawab  himself  be- 
lieved it ;  and  he  gives  a  reason  that  speaks  for  itself — that 
he  would  have  been  the  first  man  to  give  alarm  himself,  if  he 
believed  it,  as  he  was  to  be  the  object  of  it. 

He  says  the  English  were  the  principal  spreaders  of  the 
report.  It  was  a  wicked  report,  propagated  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  and  the  English  agents  for  the  purpose ;  and,  in  the 
proportion  as  it  went  towards  their  object,  they  made  that 
report  hotter  and  hotter; — but  which  report  the  Nawab 
never  heard  of ;  which  report  the  Nawab  never  believed ; 
which  report  Captain  Edwards  never  believed  ;  and  which 
was  contradicted  by  his  going  with  his  small  escort  to  Fy- 
zabad. This  is  the  manner  in  which  that  appears  upon  that 
ground. 

of^imitioii         There  is  another  ground.     Hycler  Beg  Khan,  whom  we 
of  it  by        have  proved  Mr.  Hastings  kept  in  his  office  entirely  under 
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his  government,  when  he  comes  to  give  his  attestation,  gives 
a  long  account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  Cheyt  Sing's  rebel-  H 
lion,  with  which  this  was  coincident ;  and  he  ends  it  very  K  an- 
remarkably — that  he  tells  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  And  yet  this  Hyder  Beg  Khan  never  mentions 
a  word  about  .the  rebellion — that  he  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

There  is  one  evidence  which  puts  an  end  to  the  whole ;  Major  oa- 
that  is  Major  Gilpin's.  Major  Gilpin  had  the  Begums  and  belief  ofthe 
their  eunuchs  under  his  custody  for  a  full  year.  He  was  ™ 
obliged  to  watch  them  and  to  guard  them.  During  all  that 
time  he  lived  at  Fyzabad.  And  what  are  the  words  of 
Major  Gilpin  ?  He  says,  that,  upon  cool,  deliberate,  inquiry, 
and  all  the  information  he  could  get  from  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Fyzabad,  he  did  not  believe  the  rebellion  of  the  Bow 
Begum.  A  man  who-  was  in  the  country  and  commanded 
the  troops,  who  had  all  the  witnesses  in  his  power,  who  had 
daily  access  to  all  parties  at  Fyzabad,  a  person  who  was 
attached  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  strongest  manner — he  de- 
clares that,  upon  cool,  deliberate,  inquiry,  made  at  Fyzabad 
from  all  the  inhabitants,  he  did  not  believe  it  of  the  Bow 
Begum.  Then  he  was  asked  as  to  the  elder  Begum,  the 
grandmother,  who  was  the  person  who  could  be  only  charged 
with  it  in  a  secondary  degree,  and  as  conspiring  with  the 
other.  He  positively  acquits  the  Bow  Begum  of  this  rebel- 
lion ;  — as  to  the  Begum,  he  says,  he  knows  no  facts  against 
her,  except  that  at  the  battle  of  Buxar,  in  the  year  1764, 
she  had  used  some  odd  expressions  concerning  the  English, 
being  then  at  war  with  her  son,  Suja-ud-Dowla,  and  long 
before  we  had  any  empire  or  pretence  to  empire  in  that  part 
of  India  ;  and  that  the  expression  of  a  rebellion  which  he  had 
used  with  regard  to  her  was  improper,  and  it  could  only 
mean  he  had  some  opinion  of  her  disaffection.  That  is  in 
pages  909  and  910  ofthe  printed  Evidence.  Therefore,  if  he 
did  not  know  it,  who  was  an  active  officer  in  that  very  place, 
and  had  the  eunuchs  in  prison,  whom  he  might  have  accused 
and  might  have  examined  and  cross  examined — if  he  knew 
nothing  of  that,  judge  of  the  wickedness  and  falsehood  of 
this  rumour  that  was  spread  about  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
circulated  by  persons  who  questioned  it,  and  never  heard  of 
it  before  the  time  Sir  Elijah  Impey  went  up,  in  order  to  get 
this  evidence,  and  with  Mr.  Hastings'  order  to  seize  these 
treasures. 

But  there  is  another  affair  that  will  prove  Mr.  Hastings 
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.  knew  the  fallacy  of  this  charge.     It  is  part  of  Major  Gilpin's 
evidence : — 

"  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  Begums, 
His  testi-  and  whether  they  were  disaffected  to  our  Government  ?" — "  I  had  a  very 
mony  in  good  opportunity  of  knowing,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  having  com- 
Be°um°f  the  manded  so  long  there.  The  elder  Begum,  it  was  generally  understood, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  disaffected  to  our  Government ;  and  my 
sentiments  of  her  conduct  stand  recorded  in  my  correspondence  to  the 
court  of  Lucknow  to  that  effect.  But,  with  respect  to  the  Bow  Begum, 
I  acquit  her  entirely  of  any  disaffection  to  our  Government,  so  far  as 
comes  to  my  knowledge.  Appearances  were  for  some  time  against  her ; 
but,  on  cool,  deliberate,  inquiry,  I  found  there  was  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing her  guilty  of  any  rebellious  principles  at  the  time  of  Cheit  Sing's 
rebellion."  "  Whether  that,  according  to  your  belief,  is  not  your  pre- 
sent opinion  ?" — "  I  think  I  have  answered  that  very  fully,  that  it  was 
upon  those  very  principles  that  I  did  form  an  opinion  of  her  innocence. 
How  far  they  are  justifiable  or  right  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  upon 
oath.  There  was  no  one  circumstance  that  came  to  my  knowledge, 
during  my  residence  at  Fyzabad,  or  my  residence  in  India,  that  I  would 
wish  to  withhold  from  your  Lordships."  "  You  state  here — '  upon  cool, 
deliberate,  inquiry.'  What  was  that  cool,  deliberate,  inquiry?" — "That 
cool,  deliberate,  inquiry  was  the  conversations  I  had  with  the  ministers 
and  the  people  of  Fyzabad,  and  the  letters  from  herself  expressing  her 
innocence ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  from  those  letters  that  she  really  was 
our  friend  and  ally." 

The  same  witness  says,  in  page  909  :  — 

"  I  understand  you  to  say,  that,  originally,  the  report  prevailed  with 
respect  to  both  the  Begums,  but  that  you  was  induced  to  alter  that 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  younger  Begum,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don's letters  and  the  intelligence  of  some  of  her  ministers  and  other 
persons ; — were  not  those  other  persons  in  the  interest  of  the  younger 
Begum?" — "  In  general,  the  town  of  Fyzabad  were  in  her  interest." 
"  In  what  sense  do  you  mean — generally  in  her  interest; — were  the 
persons  you  conversed  with  merely  those  who  were  in  her  service  and 
household,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Fyzabad  in  general?" — "  Both.  I  held 
conversations  with  both  her  own  body  servants  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city." 

A  little  lower  down  in  the  same  page  :  — 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  rebellion  as  applied  to  the 
Begums; — in  what  sense  do  you  use  it?" — "  In  raising  troops,  and  in 
other  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word." 
"  Against  whom  ?" — Against  the  Nabob's  Government  and  the  British 
Government  jointly: — but  I  beg  to  know  the  particular  time  and  cir- 
cumstance the  question  alludes  to."  "  I  understand  you  to  have  said, 
you  understood  the  elder  Begum  was  in  a  constant  state  of  rebellion  : — 
in  what  sense  do  you  use  the  word  rebellion  ?  Did  you  say  the  elder 
Begum  was  in  a  constant  state  of  rebellion  ?" — "  I  always  understood 
her  to  be  disaffected  to  the  English  Government.  It  might  not  be  a 
proper  expression  of  mine — the  word  rebellion."  "  Do  you  know 
of  any  act  by  the  elder  Begum  against  the  Vizier  ?" — "  I  cannot  state 
any."  "  Do  you  know  of  any  act  which  you  call  rebellion  com- 
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mitted  by  the  elder  Begum  against  the  Company  ?" — "  I  do  not  know  liJuffE  1794. 
of  any  particular  circumstance  :  only  it  was  generally  supposed  that  she        " — 
was  disaffected  to  the  Company."     "  What  acts  of  disaffection  or  hos- 
tility towards  the  English  do  you  allude  to,  when  you  speak  of  the  con- 
versation of  the  world  at  the  time?" — "  I  have  answered  that  question 
as  fully  as  I  can,  that  it  was  nothing  but  conversation ;  that  I  knew  of 
no  particular  act  or  deed  myself." 

Here  is  an  officer  in  command,  in  a  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  rebellion,  an  officer  in  possession  of  all  the  persons  from 
whom  information  was  to  be  got,  he  declares  that,  with 
regard  to  the  Bow  Begum,  that  is  to  say,  the  possessor  of 
all  those  treasures,  the  person  charged  with  the  principal 
part  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  alone  could  have  any  means 
of  carrying  it  on,  because  she  possessed  all  the  wealth  and 
power, — he  acquits  this  person ;  and  he  knows  nothing 
against  the  old  lady,  but  only  he  had  heard  she  was  dis- 
affected. So  the  matter  stands  exposed  to  your  view ;  not 
for  the  acquittal  of  these  women,  for  I  contend  that  they 
cannot  be  tried  here,  either  directly  or  obliquely  ;  but  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  tried  there;  that  they  were  not 
tried  there ;  and  I  bring  this  to  show  the  base  and  wicked 
means  by  which  they  were  carrying  on  this  plot. 

Then  we  go  to  another  point.  There  is  a  person  they  Hooias  Roi. 
call  Hooias  Roi.  He  was  employed  by  the  Residents.  The 
gentlemen  say,  "  O  !  he  was  nothing  but  a  news-writer. 
Why  do  you  take  any  notice  of  him  who  was  nothing  but  a 
news-writer?"  Your  Lordships  would  think  that  this  man, 
whom  they  treat  in  such  a  manner,  and  whose  negative  evi- 
dence they  think  fit  to  despise,  was,  as  they  represent  him,  no 
better  than  a  writer  of  those  scandalous  paragraphs  which 
are  written  to  misrepresent  the  proceedings  of  this  court  to 
the  public — such  a  news-writer  as  that.  See  who  this 
Hooias  Roi  is.  He  is  a  person  employed  by  the  Resident 
at  Lucknow  to  watch  the  English  interest  at  Fyzabad,  and 
there  to  represent  himself.  To  show  who  this  Hooias  Roi 
is,  that  for  the  convenience  of  the  day  they  say  was  nothing 
but  a  news-writer,  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships  a  letter 
from  Major  Naylor  to  Colonel  Jaques,  commanding  the 
second  battalion,  20th  regiment.  It  is  in  page  701  of  the 
printed  Minutes : — 

"  Sir, — Hooias  Roi,  the  person  appointed  by  the  Nabob  for  trans-  Testimony 
acting  the  business  for  which  the  troops  are  required  here,  will  hold  jag^',,  a,1(J 
constant  communication  and  intercourse  with  you ;  and,  as  he  is  Mr.  Middle- 
instructed  and  acquainted  with  the  best  method  to  accomplish  this  {^"jj 
business,  Mr.  Middleton  requests  implicit  attention  to  be  paid  to  what  tion. 
he  may,  from  time  to  time,  represent  respecting  the  prisoners  or  the 
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11JUKE1794.  business  in  which  he  is  employed.     In  short,  as  he  is  the  person  nonsi- 

nated  by  the  Nabob,  he  wishes  Hoolas  Roi  to  be  considered  in  the  same 

light  as  if  he  himself  was  present." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Lieutenant  Francis 
Rutledge : — 

"  Sir, — When  this  note  is  delivered  to  you  by  Hoolas  Roi,  I  have  to 
desire  that  you  order  the  two  prisoners  to  be  put  in  irons;  keeping 
them  from  all  food,  &c.,  agreeable  to  my  instructions  of  yesterday." 

You  first  see  in  what  a  confidential  light  Hoolas  Roi  was 
considered ; — that  he  was  employed  to  carry  some  instruc- 
tions, which  do  not  appear ;  and  it  is  ordered  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,— "  when  these  instructions  shall  come,  to  put  those 
prisoners  in  irons,  and  keep  them  without  food,"  &c.  The 
Begums  say,  without  food  and  water.  JEt  cetera  is  a 
is  a  pretty  large  word  :  — "  to  keep  them  without  food,  &c., 
agreeable  to  my  instructions  of  yesterday  ;" — which  is  a 
pretty  general  warrant  to  make  people  suffer  a  great  deal. 
And  this  Hoolas  Roi  was  the  person  appointed  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton to  carry  that  order.  But  who  is  Hoolas  Roi  ?  A 
mere  news-writer !  Mr.  Middleton  declares  he  is  a  person 
to  be  received  there  to  represent  the  Nawab ;  and  he  is  the 
person,  undoubtedly,  who  is  the  real  Nawab  of  the  country 
— namely,  Mr.  Middleton.  And  therefore,  this  man,  whom 
they  talk  of  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  make  slight  of  an 
observation  we  made,  and  which  I  shall  make  again,  they 
consider  as  if  he  was  merely  a  paragraph  monger  in  some 
scandalous  newspaper ;  whereas  his  authority  is  ordered 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Nawab  himself — and  that  by 
Mr.  Middleton. 

Mr.  Hastings  certainly  thought  him  a  man  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  he  thought  him  a  very  fit  witness  to  the 
severities  that  were  practised,  and  of  which  he  carried  the 
order ;  and  he  thought  he  would  be  a  fit  witness  to  rebellion. 
Mark  this : — he  sent  for  this  Hoolas  Roi,  who  is  now  nothing 
but  a  mere  paragraph  monger — he  sent  for  him  from 
Suppression  Fyzabad  to  Benares — a  long  journey :  at  last,  he  was 
evidence.  examined  before  Sir  Elijah  Jmpey;  and  he  has  sunk  his 
evidence  !  It  is  a  suppression  of  truth  which  is  equal  to  any 
suggestion  of  falsehood  that  can  be  conceived.  This  man,  who 
had  all  their  orders,  who  represented  the  English  Govern- 
ment, wrho  represented  the  Nawab's  Government  there — 
this  man  is  sent  for  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  he  gives  his  depo- 
sition before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  found 
either  upon  the  Company's  record,  in  Sir  Elijah  Impey's 
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trunk,  in  Jonathan  Scott's  trunk,  nor  in  anyone  account  u  JUNE  1794. 
whatever.  The  evidence  of  that  witness,  who  ought  to  have 
spoken  most  clearly — and  probably  he^did,  and  most  de- 
cisively upon  this  subject — his  evidence  is  sunk.  Therefore, 
they  sink  the  truth.  They  suppress  the  affidavit  of  the  man 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  secret  of  both  Governments. 
They  have  his  affidavit,  but  they  dared  not  produce  it  to 
you.  They  had  the  madness  and  folly  to  let  you  know 
obliquely  that  he  had  been  sent  for — or  we  find  it  in  some 
way  or  other — and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  have  never 
produced  his  affidavit.  There  is  a  silence  more  damning  to 
this  Defendant  than  all  expression.  There  you  have  a  proof 
of  a  desire  only  to  produce  what  they  thought  could  make 
best  for  their  wicked  purposes,  in  the  destruction  of  this 
great  and  ancient  family. 

All  the  English,  it  seems,  believed  it.     Mr.  Purling,  who  Disbelief  of 
was  Resident  the  year  before  this,  never  knew  of  anything  Mr'.  Bristow 
like  a  plot  carrying  on  by  those  women.     We  were  almost  |tabte£  of 
ashamed  to  ask  him.     Then,  did  Mr.  Bristow  know  of  or  j^r6-' 
believe  this  plot?     He  has  been  made  to  make  some  oblique 
hints  to  Mr.  Hastings,  as  if  they  had  used  some  improper 
conduct.       Not    stating  what   it  was;    but   in   a   letter  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  soften  the  cruel 
temper  of  this  inflexible  man,  by  going  a   little  way  with 
him,  in  saying,  he  thought  they  behaved  improperly.     And 
Mr.  "Wombwell  is  asked,  whether  any  Englishmen  doubted 
of  it.     He  says,  "  Mr.  Bristow  doubts  of  it."     And,  indeed, 
Mr.  Bristow  did  not  believe  one  word  of  it ;    any  more 
indeed  than  did  Mr.  Hastings,  or  anybody  else. 

Did  Mr.  Stables,  who  is  Mr.  Hastings'  colleague,  a  man 
of  as  much  honour,  I  really  believe,  as  can  be,  a  faithful  old 
servant  of  the  Company,  and  very  worthy  of  credit — I  believe 
there  is  not  a  spot  upon  him  during  all  his  long  service  under 
the  Company ;  if  any,  it  is  being  a  little  too  obsequious  some- 
times to  Mr.  Hastings — did  he  believe  it  ? — No ;  he  did  not 
believe  it  neither;  and  he  was  one  of  the  persons  most 
authorised  and  ablest  coolly  to  investigate  it.  These  persons 
knew  the  state  of  the  country,  and  they  did  not  believe  it. 
The  Nawab  did  not  believe  it.  The  Begums  were  never 
charged  with  it.  Nothing  but  this  rumour  given,  and  the 
story  of  two  najibs.  They  were  tried  without  those  persons  Compulsion 
being  heard,  and  their  property  confiscated  ;  and  the  Nawab  N 
is  dragged  most  reluctantly  to  this  act,  without  ever  hearing 
or  knowing  what  he  was  dragged  to ;  but  a  poor,  miserable, 
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iiJuNEi794.  victim,  dragged  to  violate  all  the  laws  of  nature,  all  decency, 
all  property, — to  rob  his  own  mother  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  He  was  forced  to  do  it ;  made  to  be  an 
instrument  of  punishing  her  for  a  plot,  of  which  they  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  she  had  ever  so  much  as  received  the 
smallest  degree  of  intimation. 

My  Lords,  we  have  done,  I  think,  with  this  nefarious 
business,  at  this  period  of  it.  But  Mr.  Hastings  had  another 
opportunity  of  examining  into  it.  Your  Lordships  will  not 
forget  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  judgment,  so  much  as 
not  to  know  that  judgment  ought  to  precede  execution; 
that  trial  ought  to  precede  judgment ;  and  that  information 
and  evidence  ought  to  be  the  preliminary  parts  and  the 
whole  of  the  trial.  There  was  not,  at  that  time,  even  the 
slightest  information  given  upon  the  occasion  to  the  persons. 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  goes  up  with  the  order  to  dispossess  these 
•women  of  their  treasures ;  to  seek  for  witnesses,  in  order  to 
accuse  them,  without  letting  them  know  one  word  of  the 
evidence  that  appeared  against  them,  or  even  the  Nawab. 
Neither  the  party  accused  nor  the  party  offended  knew  one 
word  of  the  matter.  There  was  a  probability  that  Saadat 
Ali  might  be  concerned  in  it ;  but  these  women  are,  against 
all  probability — solely  for  their  wealth — accused  of  a  re- 
bellion which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
human  testimony  to  establish. 

But    Mr.  Hastings   had   another   opportunity.     He  was 

Dire^tors^or  remm^e^  °f  ^a-     The  court  of  Directors  desired  Mr.  Hast- 

an  inquiry    ings  to  inquire  into  this  business.     Your  Lordships  will  see 

cha°rgese       what  Mr.  Hastings  did  in  consequence  of  it ;  and  then  you 

tfem.st        will  see  the  extreme  audacity  of  defending  this  act  at  your 

bar,  when  he  would  not  go  into  an  inquiry  into  it — although 

he  had  the  direct  order  of  the  court  of  Directors — in  the 

place  where  that  inquiry  could  be  made,  and  in  the  place 

where  these  unfortunate  women  could  have  an  opportunity 

of  clearing  their  own  character. 

I  will  now  read  to  your  Lordships  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  court  of  Directors  to  the  Board  of  Calcutta,  dated 
London,  the  14th  February,  1783  : — 

Letter  of  the  "4.  By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  the  Nabob  is  permitted  to 
Directors  resume  such  jaghires  as  he  shall  think  proper,  with  a  reserve  that  all  such 
subject  of  jaghirdars,  for  the  amount  of  whose  jaghires  the  Company  are  guarantees, 
the  alleged  shall,  in  case  of  a  resumption  of  their  lands,  be  paid  the  amount  of  the  net 
ellion-  collections  through  the  Resident. 

"  5.  We  do  not  see  how  the  Governor  General  could  consent  to  the 
resumption  of  such  lands  as  the  Company  had  engaged  should  remain  in 
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the  hands  of  those  who  possessed  them  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  iiJcjfE  1794. 
late  treaty,  without  stronger  proofs  of  the  Begums'  defection  than  have        — 
been  laid  before  us ;  neither  can  we  allow  it  to  be  good  policy  to  reduce 
the  several  jaghirdars,  and  thus  unite  the  territory  and  the  troops  main- 
tained for  the  protection  of  that  territory  under  one  head,  who,  by  that 
means,  at  some  future  period,  may  become  a  very  powerful  enemy  to  the 
Company. 

"  6.  With  respect  to  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires  possessed  by  the 
Begums  in  particular,  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  the  treasure  de- 
posited with  the  Vizier's  mother,  which  the  Governor  General,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Board,  23d  January,  1 782,  has  declared  he  strenuously  en- 
couraged and  supported,  we  hope  and  trust,  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  that  the  measure  appeared  to  be  fully  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Indostan.  The  Governor  General  has  informed  us,  that  it  can 
be  well  attested  that  the  Begums  principally  excited  and  supported  the 
late  commotions,  and  that  they  carried  their  inveteracy  to  the  English 
nation  so  far  as  to  aim  at  our  utter  extirpation. 

"  7.  It  must  have  been  publicly  known  that,  in  1775,  the  Resident  at 
the  Vizier's  Court  not  only  obtained  from  the  Begum,  widow  of  the 
late  Sujah  Dowlah,  on  the  Nabob's  account,  thirty  lacks  of  rupees,  half 
of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Company,  but  also  the  forbearance  of 
twenty-six  lacks,  for  the  repayment  of  which  she  had  security  in  land, 
on  the  Nabob's  agreeing  to  renounce  all  further  claims  upon  her;  and 
that  to  this  agreement  the  Company  were  guarantees. 

"8.  Wre  find  that,  on  the  21st  of  December  1775,  the  Begum  com- 
plained of  a  breach  of  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob ;  soliciting 
your  protection  for  herself,  her  mother,  and  for  all  the  women  belonging 
to  the  seraglio  of  the  late  Nabob,  from  the  distresses  to  which  they  were 
reduced ; — in  consequence  whereof,  it  was  agreed,  in  consultation,  3d 
January  1776,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Vizier;  the  Governor  General 
remarking : — '  That,  as  the  representative  of  our  Government  has  become 
an  agent  in  this  business,  and  has  pledged  the  honour  and  faith  of  the 
Company  for  the  punctual  observance  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  you  had  a  right  to  interfere,  and  justice  de- 
manded it,  if  it  should  appear  that  those  engagements  have  been 
violated.'  And  the  Board  at  the  same  time  resolved: — "That,  as  soon 
as  the  Begum's  engagements  with  the  Nabob,  to  which  Mr.  Bristow  is  a 
party,  shall  be  fulfilled  on  her  part,  this  Government  will  think  them- 
selves bound  to  protect  her  against  any  further  demand  or  molestation.' 
"  9.  If,  therefore,  the  disaffection  of  the  Begums  was  not  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  we  cannot  but  be  alarmed  for  the  effects  which  these 
subsequent  transactions  must  have  had  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  of 
India.  The  only  consolation  we  feel  upon  this  occasion  is,  that  the 
amount  of  those  jaghires  for  which  the  Company  were  guarantees  is  to 
be  paid  through  our  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Vizier ;  and  it  very 
materially  concerns  the  credit  of  your  Government  on  no  account  to 
suffer  such  payments  to  be  evaded. 

"  10.  If  it  shall  hereafter  be  found  that  the  Begums  did  not  take  that 
hostile  part  against  the  Company  which  has  been  represented,  as  well  in 
the  Governor  General's  narrative  as  in  several  documents  therein  referred 
to ;  and  as  it  nowhere  appears  from  the  papers  at  present  in  our  posses- 
sion that  they  excited  any  commotion  previous  to  the  imprisonment  of 
Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  but  only  armed  themselves  in  consequence  of  that 
transaction ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  such  a  conduct  proceeded  entirely 
from  motives  of  self-defence,  under  an  apprehension  that  they  them- 
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11  JUNE  1794.  selves  might  likewise  be  laid  under  unwarrantable  contributions,  we 
direct  that  you  use  your  influence  with  the  Vizier  that  their  jaghires 
may  be  restored  to  them.  But  if  they  should  be  under  apprehensions 
respecting  the  future  conduct  of  the  Vizier,  and  wish  our  further  pro- 
tection, it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  afford  those  ladies  an  asylum  within 
the  Company's  territories ;  and  that  they  be  paid  the  amount  of  the  net 
collections  of  their  jaghires,  agreeably  to  the  second  article  of  the  late 
treaty,  through  the  medium  of  our  Resident,  as  may  be  ascertained  upon 
an  average  estimate  of  some  years  back." 

You  see,  the  Directors  have  received  every  one  of  his  false 

impressions.     They  received  an  idea  that,  after  the  rebellion 

of  Cheyt  Sing,  they  had — but  not  before,  upon  his  own 

showing — showed  a  disposition    to    arm.     They  assume    a 

false  fact  which  Mr.  Hastings  stated.     They  assume  a  variety 

of  other  false  facts.     They  assume  that  their  jagirs  were  to 

be  paid  in  regular  pensions,  which  were  totally  confiscated 

Dissatisfac-  without  any  compensation  at  all.     But  yet,  upon  Mr.  Hast- 

Dtoctorsat  ^ng8'  own  showing,  they  found  the  transaction   to   be   so 

the  evidence  dishonourable  to  the  British  Government  that  they  desire 

adduced  by    ,  .  ,...,.,  ,      .  ,  T       i 

Mr.  Hast-     him  to  make  inquiry  into  it,  and  give  redress  accordingly. 

Here  is  another  order  of  the  Company.  Here  is  another 
call  upon  Mr.  Hastings  to  examine  to  the  bottom  of  this 
affair;  because,  even  upon  his  own  showing,  and  giving 
credit  for  that  enormous  mass  of  falsehood,  as  we  have 
proved  that  he  has  stated  in  this  narrative,  they  found  them- 
selves utterly  dissatisfied  with  his  evidence  ;  and  they  gave 

Their  order  this  order  to  restore  them  to  their  iagirs, — "if.  upon  in- 

for further  „  ,  TT  .  ,        °v      i     j»  c    ,1 

inquiry.  quiry  — so  and  so.  Here  is  another  disobedience  of  the 
Company's  orders.  And  you  will  see  in  what  a  gross  and 
Disobedi-  fraudulent  manner  he  behaved.  My  Lords,  we  have  shown. 
Hasting*1"'  and  ^  ig  in  your  Evidence,  that  he  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  Directors ;  that  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Council;  that  he  would  not  examine 
into  any  part  of  their  conduct ;  that  he  would  do  nothing 
for  justice ;  but  that  he  stifled  all  inquiry  into  the  business. 
And  yet  he  thinks  your  Lordships  will  have  patience  at 
your  bar  to  inquire  into  the  business;  that  you  will  have 
patience  at  your  bar  to  inquire  into  the  disaffection  of  the 
Begums,  when  he  refused,  though  expressly  ordered  by  his 
masters,  to  do  it. 

Here  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Hastings'  Narrative,  which  is  in- 
serted in  page  923  of  your  Lordships'  Minutes : — 

Motion  of         "  The  points  which  the  court  of  Directors  seem  to  have  most  at  heart 

Mr.  Mac-      are — Qrst,  that  the  engagement  of  the  second  article  of  the  Benares 

50n'       treaty  should  be  faithfully  fulfilled ;  and  secondly,  to  guard  against  the 

future  conduct  of  the  Vizier,  if  he  should  be  disposed  to  oppress  the 
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Begums.     We  should  therefore  ascertain  whether  the  amount  of  the  njuxEl794. 

jaghires  of  the  Begums  is  regularly  paid  to  them  through  the  Company's        

Resident,  and  give  them  notice  that  no  future  demands  shall  he  made 
upon  them.  This  the  Governor  General  might,  I  think,  do,  in  a  letter 
that  would  make  the  Begums  sensible  of  their  past  misconduct,  yet 
inform  them  of  the  lenity  and  gracious  intentions  of  the  Company,  in 
ordering  them  an  asylum  in  Bengal  in  case  of  future  distress." 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  opinion  from  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  the  following  minute  was  delivered  by  the  Governor 
General : — 

"  I  should  gladly  acquiesce  in  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  Minute  of 
if  I  thought  it  possible  to  frame  a  letter  to  the  Begums  in  any  terms  ^r- 
which  should,  at  the  same  time,  convey  the  intimation  proposed  by  it,  m 
and  not  defeat  the  purpose  of  it,  or  be  productive  of  evils  greater  than 
any  which  exist  in  the  consequences  of  the  proceedings  which  have 
already  taken  place,  and  which  time  has  almost  obliterated.  The  orders 
of  the  court  of  Directors  are  conditional.  They  require  nothing,  but  in 
the  event  of  discoveries  made  subsequent  to  the  advices  which  were 
before  you  on  the  14th  of  February  last.  In  alleviation  of  the  former  con- 
duct of  the  Begums,  nothing  has  since  appeared  in  relation  to  them  but 
their  refusal — or  rather,  that  of  one — to  fulfil  her  engagements  for  the 
payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  sum  exacted  from  her  by  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year.  Whatever  obedience  may  be 
due  to  the  clear  and  ascertained  spirit  of  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Directors,  this  obligation  cannot  extend  to  points  to  which  neither  the 
letter  nor  evident  spirit  of  their  orders  apply.  If  I  am  rightly  informed, 
the  Nabob  Vizier  and  the  Begums  are  on  terms  of  mutual  good  will. 
It  would  ill  become  this  Government  to  interpose  its  influence  by  any 
act  which  might  tend  to  revive  their  animosities,  and  a  very  slight  occa- 
sion would  be  sufficient  to  effect  it.  It  will  be  to  little  purpose  to  tell 
them  that  their  conduct  has,  in  our  estimation  of  it,  been  very  wrong, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  announce  to  them  the  orders  of  our  superiors, 
which  more  than  indicate  the  reverse.  They  will  instantly  take  fire  on 
such  a  declaration,  proclaim  the  judgment  of  the  Company  in  their 
favour,  demand  a  reparation  of  the  acts  which  they  will  construe  wrongs, 
— with  such  a  sentence  warranting  that  construction, — and  either 
accept  the  invitation,  to  the  proclaimed  scandal  of  the  Vizier,  which  will 
not  add  to  the  credit  of  our  Government;  or  remain  in  his  dominions,  but 
not  under  his  authority,  to  add  to  his  vexations  and  the  disorder  of 
the  country  by  continual  intrigues  and  seditions.  Enough  already  exist 
to  affect  his  peace  and  the  quiet  of  his  people.  If  we  cannot  heal,  let 
us  not  inflame,  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted. 

"  If  the  Begums  think  themselves  aggrieved  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
justify  them  in  an  appeal  to  foreign  jurisdiction, — to  appeal  to  it  against 
a  man  standing  in  the  relation  of  son  and  grandson  to  them, — to  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  those  who  have  been  the  abettors  and  instruments  of 
their  imputed  wrongs,  let  us  at  least  permit  them  to  be  the  judges  of 
their  own  feelings,  and  prefer  their  complaints  before  we  offer  to  redress 
them.  They  will  not  need  to  be  prompted. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  official  language  in 
saying,  that  the  majesty  of  justice  ought  to  be  approached  with  solicita- 
tion, not  descend  to  provoke  or  invite  it,  much  less,  to  debase  itself  by 
the  suggestion  of  wrongs  and  the  promise  of  redress,  with  the  denun- 
ciation of  punishment,  before  trial,  and  even  before  accusation." 

VOL.  IV.  Q  Q 
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If  ever  such  a  paper  appeared,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  of  a  person  who  st:uuls  in  the  relation  of  a  servant  to 
the  Company,  and  [owes]  obedience  to  their  orders,  defying 
and  flying  in  the  face  of  his  masters,  when  desiring  him  to 
do  an  act  which  may  tend,  in  their  opinion,  to  clear  himself, 
if  done,  I  shall  allow  that  every  word  we  have  said  to  your 
Lordships  upon  this  occasion,  to  mark  his  guilt,  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  your  Minutes  and  from  our  Charges. 

My  Lords,  observe  what  he  says  himself.  I  would  re- 
mark, before  I  observe  upon  this  violent  and  atrocious  aet 
of  rebellion  in  Mr.  Hastings,  the  cruel  purposes  for  whieh 
he  does  it;  for  he  is  never  a  rebel  to  one,  that  is  not  a 
tyrant  to  others.  They  are  co-relative :  they  constantly  go 
together.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Xawab  is  the  persecutor, 
the  oppressor,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  the  person  who  is  to 
redress  the  wrong.  There  they  have  mistaken  the  point 
totally;  for  Mr.  Hastings  is  the  principal,  the  Xawab  only 
an  instrument: — "  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  Xawab  and 
the  Begums  are  on  terms  of  mutual  good  will.  It  would  ill 
become  this  Government  to  interpose  its  influence  by  any 
act  which  might  tend  to  revive  their  animosities,  and  a  very 
slight  occasion  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  it."  What  ani- 
mosities had  they?  None.  Mr.  Hastings  gets  the  Xawab 
to  rob  his  mother;  and  then  he  supposes,  contrary  to  truth, 
contrary  to  fact,  contrary  to  everything  your  Lordships 
have  heard,  that  the  Xawab  would  fall  into  a  fury  if  his 
mother  were  to  obtain  any  redress ;  if  there  were  to  be  the 
smallest  inquiry  into  this  business,  that  it  would  create 
a  flame  in  the  Xawab's  mind,  on  account  of  the  active, 
energetic,  spirited,  part  he  took  in  this  transaction.  There- 
fore, says  he,  "  Oh  I  for  God's  sake,  soothe  the  matter.  It 
is  a  green  wound:  don't  nneover  it.  For  God's  sake,  do 
nothing  to  irritate  it !  It  will  be  to  little  purpose  to  tell  them 
that  their  conduct  has,  in  our  estimation  of  it,  been  very 
wrong,  and  at  the  same  time  to  announce  to  them  the  orders 
of  our  superiors,  which  more  than  indicate  the  reverse." 

"  First/'  says  he,  "  I  will  not  do  them  justice.  I  will  not 
enter  an  inquiry."  Why?  "Because  they  charge  ns  with 
the  wrong."  Then  for  that  reason  you  ought  to  do  it. 
"  No :  it  is  telling  them  that  our  superiors  are  of  opinion 
that  we  are  in  the  wrong."  And  they  did  not  only  indicate, 
but  more  than  indicate,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  Why, 
when  his  superiors  more  than  indicated  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  was  he  not  bound  tenfold  to  make  that  inquiry,  for 
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his  honour  and  for  their  satisfaction,  which  they  direct  him  iiJtnrB  1794. 
to  make  ?  No :  he  will  not  do  it : — "  Because,"  says  he, 
"  such  a  sentence  warranted  that  construction ;  and  [the 
Begum  would]*  either  accept  the  invitation,  to  the  pro- 
claimed scandal  of  the  Vizier,  which  will  not  add  to  the 
credit  of  our  Government,  or  remain  in  his  dominions  but 
not  under  his  authority,  to  add  to  his  vexations  and  the  dis- 
order of  the  country  by  continual  intrigues  and  seditions." 

My  Lords,  here  is  this  man,  who  is  constantly  thrusting 
out  this  peaceable  Nawab  before  him,  pushing  him,  as  if 
with  a  bayonet  behind  him,  to  go  forward  into  every  base 
thing,  and  then  he  declares  he  will  not  satisfy  the  Directors, 
his  masters,  for  fear  the  Nawab  should  fall  in  a  passion  with 
his  mother ;  and  at  the  same  time,  for  fear  the  mother  should 
resent  the  wrongs  which  the  court  of  Directors  declare  he 
has  inflicted  upon  her.  What  does  it  amount  to  ?  It  amounts 
to  this  : — "  The  Begums  accuse  me  of  doing  them  injustice, 
and  the  Directors  accuse  me  of  doing  them  injustice ;  and 
for  that  very  reason,  because  one  believes  it  and  the  other 
accuses  and  indicates  an  opinion,  therefore  I  will  not  inquire 
into  it."  Why?  "Because  it  may  raise  disturbances." Groundiew- 
Why,  the  mother  was  disarmed  and  could  not  hurt  the  Nawab.  M££&  a£ 
All  her  landed  estates  he  knew  were  confiscated.  He  knew  ?«*«»»<«». 
all  her  money  was  in  his  possession.  He  knew  she  had  no 
means,  if  she  had  been  disposed,  to  create  intrigues  and 
cabals.  What  intrigues  and  cabals  could  there  be,  in  his 
sending  a  letter  to  know  what  she  has  to  say  upon  the 
subject?  He  will  not  institute  any  inquiry  into  it  when 
the  women  may  be  acquitted. 

"If  the  Begums  think  themselves  aggrieved  to  such  a  His  attempt 
degree."  Observe,  this  is  no  measure  of  the  Begums;  it  is£df£orethe 
an  order  of  the  court  of  Directors,  made  by  them  upon  his 
own  representation  of  his  own  case,  and  upon  nothing  else. 
The  Begums  did  not  dare  to  murmur.  God  knows,  the  poor 
creatures  were,  at  or  about  the  time,  his  prisoners;  robbed, 
stripped  of  everything ;  without  hope  and  without  comfort. 
But  the  Directors,  doing  their  duty  upon  that  occasion,  upon 
his  own  false  representations,  in  that  bundle  of  affidavits 
upon  which  they  wish  your  Lordships  to  acquit  him,  con- 
demn him.  Says  he, — "  appeal  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction." 
When  these  women  were  to  be  robbed,  we  were  not  foreign- 
ers to  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  adjudged  them  guilty  of 

*  Revised  copy. 
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rebellion.  We  sent  an  English  chief  justice  to  collect  mate- 
rials against  them.  We  sent  English  officers  to  take  their 
money.  The  whole  was  an  English  transaction.  When 
wrong  is  to  be  acted,  we  have  then  an  interest  in  the  country 
to  act  in  it ;  but  when  the  question  is  of  justice,  when  the 
question  is  of  inquiry,  when  the  question  is  of  hearing, 
then  it  is  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  For  you  are  to  suffer 
Mr.  Hastings  to  make  it  foreign  or  make  it  domestic,  just  as 
it  answers  his  purposes. 

And  then,  they  are  to  appeal  against  a  man  standing  in 
the  relation  of  son  and  grandson  to  them,  to  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  those  who  have  been  the  abettors  and  instruments 
of  their  imputed  wrongs.  Why,  my  Lords,  he  has  allowed 
that  he  is  the  abettor ;  he  is  the  instrument  to  whom  the 
Company  impute  their  wrongs ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
charges  lying  upon  him,  he  does  defy  it  in  the  way  that  you 
have  seen. 

But  he,  it  seems,  is  all  at  once  transformed  into  a  great 
sovereign  : — "  The  majesty  of  justice  ought  to  be  approached 
with  solicitation."  My  Lords,  he  forgot  the  court  of 
Directors  :  he  forgot  the  laws  of  England  :  he  forgot  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  They  must  approach  him  with  solicita- 
tion !  They  approached  him  by  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Directors.  He  defies  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors. 
He  refuses  redress  to  those  whose  injuries  others  had  patron- 
ised, and  would  make  no  inquiry.  ' '  Then,"  says  he,  without 
making  an  inquiry, — "time  has  obliterated  their  sufferings." 
Oh !  what  a  balm  of  oblivion  time  spreads  over  the  wrongs, 
wounds  and  afflictions,  of  other  people,  in  the  view  of  the 
person  who  inflicts  wrongs  and  oppression.  The  oppressor 
soon  forgets.  It  was  in  the  year  1783,  when  he  came  to 
this  resolution,  that  the  waters  of  Lethe  had  been  poured 
over  all  their  wrongs  and  oppressions ;  and  he  insults  the 
court  in  saying,  either  that  their  acts,  or  else  the  Begums' 
acts,  must  be  solicitations  to  him. 

Mr.  Hastings. — My  Lords,  there  was  no  order.  A  man's 
patience  may  be  exhausted.  I  hear  so  many  falsehoods, 
that,  at  length,  I  do  declare  there  was  no  order  of  the  court 
of  Directors.  Forgive  me,  my  Lords,  he  may  say  Avhat  he 
pleases  again  ;  I  will  not  controvert  it.  But  there  is  no 
order ; — if  there  is,  read  it. 

Mr.  Burke. — Judge  you,  my  Lords,  what  the  insolence, 
audacity  and  cruelty,  of  this  man  must  be,  from  his  want  of 
patience  in  his  [present]  situation,  when  he  dares  to  hold 
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this  language  here  ! — and  your  Lordships  will  reckon  with  IIJCNB  1794. 
him  for  it,  or  the  world  will  reckon  with  you. 

Mr.  Hastings. — There  was  no  order  for  inquiry. 

Mr.  Burke. — Your  Lordships  have  heard  the  letter  read. 
It  is  the  letter  from  the  Directors  I  read  just  now.  You 
will  judge  whether  that  is  an  order  or  not.  I  did  hope  in 
these  two  days  to  put  an  end  to  this  business,  but  when 
your  Lordships  hear  us  charged  with  direct  falsehood  at 
your  bar,  and  you  hear  this  wicked  wretch  who  is  before 
you — 

A  Lord. — Order,  order,  order  ! 

Mr.  Burke. — Order,  my  Lords,  we  call,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons.  Your  Lordships  hear  us  accused  at  your  bar 
of  falsehood,  when  we  have  read  the  orders.  Here  is  the 
man  whom  we  have  described  as  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
India,  in  thus  disobeying  what  we  call  and  insist  on  to  be 
the  orders,  and  more  than  orders,  of  the  Company  to  him, 
to  inquire  into  this  matter, — he  gets  up  and  charges  us,  not 
with  a  mistake,  an  error,  a  wrong  construction,  but  a  direct 
falsehood ;  and  that  his  patience  is  worn  out  with  the  falsehood 
he  hears.  This  is  not  an  English  court  of  justice,  if  this  is 
to  go  on.  We  must  beg  leave  to  retire  and  take  instruc- 
tions of  our  constituents.  He  ought  to  be  sent  to  Bridewell 
for  going  on  in  this  manner. 

[Mr.  tVyndham  read  the  letter  again.] 

Mr.  Burke. — With  regard  to  the  ravings  of  this  unhappy 
man,  I  am  sure,  if  I  was  only  considering  what  passed  from 
him  to  the  Managers  in  the  box,  and  knowing  what  is  due  to 
a  wounded  conscience  smarting  under  the  impressions  of  his 
own  guilt,  brought  before  an  awful  tribunal,  I  would  allow 
everything  to  it  ;  but,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  honour  of  the 
Commons — we  have  the  honour  of  this  Court  to  sustain. 
Your  Lordships,  the  other  day,  for  an  offence  committed  ^f^00111" 
against  a  constable  who  was  keeping  the  way  under  your  the  court. 
orders,  did,  very  justly  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  commit  the  party  to  Bridewell,  for  a  much  slighter 
insult  against  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your  Court.  Passing 
by,  therefore,  this  matter  for  the  present,  till  your  Lordships 
can  seriously  consider  what  the  mode  of  this  proceeding  is, 
I  proceed. 

We  have  read  to  your  Lordships  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Directors ; — we  consider  them  as  their  orders.  If  they  were 
not  their  orders,  your  Lordships  have  heard  them  read,  and 
you  are  as  good  judges  of  it  as  we.  Your  Lordships  have 
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heard  that  the  Council  considered  them  as  orders,  because 
they  moved  upon  them.  We  consider  them  as  orders, 
because  Mr.  Stables,  in  evidence  before  you  here,  who  was 
one  of  the  Council,  considered  them  as  orders  ;  and  yet  this 
man  has  the  frantic  audacity  in  this  place  to  call  them  no 
orders;  —  that  he  cannot  stand  the  repetition  of  such  abomi- 
nable falsehoods  as  are  repeatedly  urged  against  him.  Your 
Lordships  must  not  suffer  that.  Your  Lordships  will  not 
suffer  it  ;  for,  if  you  do,  1  promise  you  the  Commons  will 
occasion?111  not  suffer  the  justice  of  this  country  to  be  trifled  with  and 
insulted  in  this  manner.  Because,  if  your  Lordships  do,  they 
must  say  that  very  disagreeable  consequences  and  disagree- 
able inferences  will  and  must  happen,  with  respect  to  the 
public,  concerning  it  You  will  forgive,  and  we  know  how 
to  forgive,  the  ravings  of  people  smarting  under  a  conscious 
sense  of  their  guilt  ;  but,  when  we  are  reading  documents 
and  commenting  upon  them,  this  kind  of  language  your 
Lordships  ought  really  to  consider.  As  for  us,  we  consider 
it  no  more  than  other  noise  and  brawlings  of  criminals  who, 
in  irons,  may  be  led  through  the  streets,  raving  at  the  magis- 
trate who  has  committed  them.  We  consider  him  as  a  poor 
miserable  man  raving  at  his  accusers.  It  is  natural  he  should 
fall  into  all  these  frantic  ravings;  but  it  is  not  natural  that 
the  Court  should  indulge  him  in  them.  We  will  show  you 
the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Wheler  understood  this  letter. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Wheler,  dated  the  14th  of  October, 
1783;  page  921  of  the  printed  Minutes:— 


«  jt  ai^yg  h^  been,  and  will  be,  my  wish  to  conform  implicitly  to 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  opinion  which 
I  shall  give  upon  that  part  of  the  Court's  letter  which  is  now  before  us 
will  not  be  taken  up  against  its  meaning,  as  going  to  a  breach  of  them. 
The  orders  at  present  under  the  Board's  consideration  are  entirely 
provisional. 

"  Nothing  has  passed,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  made  by 
the  Governor  General  with  the  Vizier  at  Chunar,  which  induces  me  to 
alter  the  opinion  which  I  before  held,  as  well  from  the  Governor  General's 
reports  to  this  Board  as  from  the  opinions  which  I  have  heard  of 
many  individuals  totally  unconcerned  in  the  subject,  that  the  Begums  at 
Fyzabad  did  take  a  hostile  part  against  the  Company  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  Benares  ;  and  I  am  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  this 
conduct  of  the  Begums  did  not  proceed  entirely  from  motives  of  self- 
defence.  But,  as  the  court  of  Directors  appear  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  conceive  that  there  ought  to  be  stronger  proofs  of  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Begums  than  have  been  laid  before  them,  I  think  that, 
before  we  decide  on  their  orders,  the  late  and  present  Resident  at  the 
Vizier's  Court  and  the  commanding  officers  in  the  Viziers  country  ought 
to  be  required  to  collect  and  lay  before  the  Board  all  the  information 
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they  can  obtain,  with  respect  to  the  defection  of  the  Begum  during  the  lUcmmw. 
the  troubles  in  Benares,  and  their  present  disposition  to  the  Company."         - 

The  next  is  a  letter  dated  September  9th,  1783,  from  Mr.stabU*' 

Mr    SinKlpa-  recognition 

ivir.  oiauies,  —  of  the  order. 


"  The  court  of  Directors  by  their  letter  of  the  14th  February,  1783, 
seem  not  to  be  satisfied  that  the  disaffection  of  the  Begums  to  this  Go- 
vernment is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  evidence  before  them.  I  therefore 
think,  that  the  late  and  present  Resident  and  commanding  officers  in 
the  Vizier's  country  at  the  time  should  be  called  upon  to  collect  what 
further  information  they  can  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Government  is  so  materially  concerned  ;  and  that  such 
information  may  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Directors." 

Extract  from  Mr.  Stables'  evidence  ;  page  432  :  — 

"What  was  your  motive  for  proposing  that  investigation?"  —  "A 
letter  from  the  court  of  Directors.  I  conceived  it  to  be  ordered  by  them." 
"  Did  you  conceive  the  letter  of  the  court  of  Directors  positively  to  direct 
that  inquiry?"  —  "  I  did  so  certainly  at  the  time,  and  I  beg  to  refer  to  the 
minutes  which  express  it." 

Page  436.  A  question  put  to  the  same  witness  by  a  noble 
Lord  :  — 

"  The  witness  has  stated,  that,  at  the  time  he  has  mentioned,  he  con- 
ceived the  letter  from  the  court  of  Directors  to  order  an  inquiry,  and  that 
it  was  upon  that  opinion  that  he  regulated  his  conduct  and  his  proposal 
for  such  inquiry.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  expression  at  the  time  was 
merely  casual  ;  or  am  I  to  understand  from  it  that  the  witness  has  altered 
his  opinion  of  the  intention  of  this  letter  since  that  time?"  —  "  I  certainly 
retain  that  opinion,  and  I  wish  the  inquiry  to  go  on." 

You  see,  my  Lords,  that  his  colleagues  so  understood  it. 
You  see  that  we  so  understood  it.  You  see  Mr.  Hastings 
speaking  —  "  You  may  go  on  as  you  please."  We  must  go 
on  in  our  way.  If  your  Lordships  think  that  no  order 
upon  Mr.  Hastings,  you  will  acquit  him  of  the  breach  of  the 
order.  But  it  is  the  most  singular  thing  in  the  world, 
among  all  the  astonishing  circumstances  of  this  case,  that 
this  man,  who  has  heard,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
this  [trial],  breaches  of  the  Company's  orders  constantly 
charged  upon  him  —  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
single  step  that  we  have  taken  in  this  prosecution,  or  in 
observations  in  evidence,  in  which  we  have  not  charged  him 
with  an  avowed  direct  breach  of  the  Company's  orders:  — 
you  have  it  ten  times  this  day  :  —  we  have  read  his  Defence 
before  the  Commons,  in  which  he  declares  he  did  intentionally, 
in  naming  Mr.  Markham,  break  the  Company's  orders  :  —  [it 
is  singular,  I  say,  that  this  man  should  now  pretend  to  be  so 
sore  upon  this  point.]* 

*  Revised  copy. 
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.  What  is  it  now  that  makes  him  break  through  all  the 
rules  of  common  decency  and  common  propriety,  show  all 
the  burnings  of  guilt  in  his  mind,  at  one  order  of  the  in- 
numerable  orders  which  he  has  broken ;  which  he  has 
avowed  breaking,  and  justified  himself  a  thousand  times  in 
^he  Company's  books  for  having  broken ;  which  one  of  his 

*      i  r  0.1       r<  -i  •  i_  v 

own  body,  one  or  the  Council,  swearing  at  your  bar,  reite- 
ratedly  declared  to  be  his  sense  of  it?  We  consider  it  the 
strongest  order  that  was  ever  given  to  a  man ;  because  it 
says, — "  That  if  you  do  not  find,  upon  inquiry  :" — it  puts 
the  very  case  : — "  if  you  do  not  find  such  and  such  things, 
we  shall  consider  the  English  honour  wounded  and  stained ; 
and  we  desire  you  to  give  reparation."  There  are  two  parts 
of  this  letter  which  we  take  to  be  equally  strong.  But  there 
is  another  order  we  charge  him  with  the  breach  of ;  namely, 
the  order  of  restoring  to  them  their  jagirs,  and,  if  any  appre- 
hension is  feared  from  the  Nawab,  of  bringing  them  into 
the  Company's  territories  ; — the  order  of  giving  them  for 
their  satisfaction  the  amount  of  their  jagirs. 

Now  let  his  impatience  come  forward.  If  he  has  not  in 
this  letter  received  positive  orders  for  that  purpose,  he  re- 
ceived positive  orders  to  give  satisfaction.  The  positive 
orders  to  give  satisfaction  were  preceded  by  the  supposition 
of  an  inquiry,  to  justify  him  either  in  the  acts  he  had  done, 
or  to  justify  him  in  the  restoration  of  that  property.  He  did 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  did  nothing  for  the 
Company's  honour,  or  his  own  honour.  He  did  nothing  for 
the  satisfaction  of  wounded  justice,  or  of  these  injured  women. 
He  did  nothing  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion  of  the  respectable 
Mr.  Stables ;  but  [shelters  himself]  under  the  pretence  of 
the  majesty  of  justice.  With  that  insolence  with  which  he 
assumes  to  himself  to  be  justice — who  could  not  try  the  cause 
— who  was  the  party  in  it — he  thinks  he  is  the  majesty  of 
justice ;  and  that  this  majesty  of  justice  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  solicitation.  There  is  a  direct  order  to  reinstate 
these  women  in  their  jagirs — to  give  them  full  satisfaction ; 
and  it  supposes  a  previous  inquiry  to  be  made,  to  know  how 
Mr.  Hast-  far  he  can  be  justified  in  his  accounts  or  not.  Therefore  we 
fofmdfs-  do  go  on  still,  and  declare  that  he  did  audaciously  violate,  not 
the  Com-6  °f  OI^7  'm  tn'is  instance,  but  in  every  instance,  the  Company's 
pony's  orders ;  that  he  violated  their  direct  orders  ;  that  he  violated 
their  implied  orders ;  that  he  violated  every  part  of  them  ; 
and  that  the  violation  was,  not  only  a  rebellious  attack  upon 
the  Company,  but  a  cruel  injury  to  the  persons  respecting 
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whom  he  was  ordered  to  make  inquiry ;  and  upon  pretences 
as  false  as  hell,  namely,  that  he  was  only  concerned  as  an 
accessory  in  the  business  :  whereas  your  Lordships  have  had 
it  proved  that  the  Nawab  was  only  a  miserable  accessory 
forced  into  the  service,  and  that  he  and  his  chief  justice  were 
the  principal  agents  in  this  business.  And  your  Lordships 
will  do  justice  upon  him ;  and  the  more  so,  when  such  a 
paper  as  this  is  read  before  you,  and  he  declares  he  does  not 
consider  it  as  an  order  of  the  Company.  What  orders  has 
he  obeyed,  what  principles  of  rebellion  has  he  not  laid 
down,  when  this  is  a  paper  by  which  he  does  not  find  himself 
positively  obliged  by  every  principle  of  honour,  and  every 
principle  of  obedience  to  the  people  over  him,  and  respect 
and  justice  to  the  people  that  are  under  him,  and  respect  to 
his  colleagues? 

Accordingly,  we  see  these  cruel  wrongs,  this  whole  mass  of 
fraud,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  upon  false  pretences  in 
every  step,  supported  by  false  representations  and  palpable 
falsehoods.  He  has  the  audacity,  at  last,  to  end  his  whole 
career  with  regard  to  these  unhappy  women  by  refusing  to 
inquire  previously — by  refusing  to  inquire  substantively — 
by  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Directors  to  inquire — 
by  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Directors  to  reinstate 
them  in  their  property.  It  is  an  express  order  to  reinstate 
them  in  their  jagirs.  Did  he  do  it  ?  Did  he  take  the  least 
step  in  it  ?  No !  He  who  feels  to  the  quick  everything 
which  touches  him — which  is  the  part  in  which  I  was  inter- 
rupted— finds  a  total  oblivion,  an  actual  indemnity,  in  the 
wrong  he  has  done.  This  wroman,  in  one  year,  was  to  forget 
all  her  injuries,  renounce  all  her  feelings,  submit  to  all  the 
indignities  of  these  false  accusations,  because  a  year  is 
passed  and  he  is  afraid  of  opening  her  wounds.  This  shows  Falsehood 
you  the  utter  falsehood  of  his  pretence  respecting  the  tences?™ 
Nawab ;  and  that  he  could  not  have  done  a  more  gratifying 
thing  to  the  Nawab  than  to  have  directly  and  literally  ful- 
filled his  orders,  namely,  to  reinstate  the  Begums  in  their 
jagirs  ;  which  he  positively  refused  to  do.  We  hoped  to 
have  done  with  this  business,  but  I  shall  beg  your  Lordships' 
patience  a  little  longer.  I  hope  that  both  the  prosecutor 
and  the  judges  will  have  that  patience  which  the  criminal 
wants. 

"  Letter  from    the   Nabob  Vizier  to  Mr.  Hastings,  25th  February,  Letter  from 
1 782  :"  page  723  :  —  *he  Nawab. 

"  You  performed  on  every  occasion  towards  me  whatever  was  becom- 
ing of  friendship  :  I  too  have  done  whatever  affection  required  and  you 
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11  JUNE  1794.  commanded ;  and  in  future,  also,  whatever  may  be  your  pleasure,  there 
~~*  shall  be  no  deviation  therefrom ;  because  whatever  you  direct  is  altogether 
for  my  benefit.  The  business  for  which  I  came  to  Fyzabad  is  become 
settled  by  your  favour.  Particulars  will  become  known  to  your  wisdom 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Middleton.  I  am  grateful  for  your  favours.  If 
in  these  matters  you  sincerely  approve  me,  communicate  it,  for  it  will  be 
a  comfort  to  me.  Having  appointed  my  own  aumils  to  the  jaghires  of 
the  lady  mother,  I  have  engaged  to  pay  her  cash.  She  has  complied 
with  my  views.  Her  pleasure  is,  that  after  receiving  an  engagement  he 
should  deliver  up  the  jaghires.  What  is  your  pleasure  in  this  matter  ? 
If  you  command,  it  will  comfort  the  lady  mother — giving  her  back  the 
jaghire  after  I  have  obtained  my  views ;  or  I  will  have  it  under  my 
aumils.  I  am  obedient  to  your  pleasure." 

My  Lords,  you  saw  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors  to 
restore  the  jagir.  He  does  not  restore  it,  because  he  thinks 
he  should  offend  the  Nawab  and  open  the  breach.  He  had 
at  that  very  time  a  letter  from  the  Nawab,  in  a  suppliant 
manner,  you  hear,  requesting  him  to  restore  this  very  jagir, 
which  he  says  the  Company  had  not  ordered,  which  we  have 
proved  they  had  ordered  him  to  restore ;  and  which  he 
refused,  under  the  pretence  of  fear  of  offending  the  Nawab, 
who  requested  that  he  would  restore  them  the  jagirs  which 
he  pillaged  from  them.  These  are  things  which  I  thought 
to  have  omitted  observing  upon,  in  order  to  save  your  Lord- 
ships' time,  and  not  to  overload  the  business ;  but  I  bring 
forward  this  matter  to  refute  this  monstrous  pretence — which 
we  did  not  imagine  he  could  have  made,  if  he  had  not 
brought  it  out,  and  suggested  that  there  was  a  false  charge 
made  upon  him — that  your  Lordships  should  see  that  pre- 
tence is  totally  false  ;  that  he  could  not  be  afraid  of  offending 
the  Nawab  and  creating  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his 
mother  on  the  subject  of  jagirs,  when  the  very  Nawab 
entreats  him — at  that  time  [he  had]  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
— to  restore  the  jagirs.  There  is  every  kind  of  thing  which 
impresses  guilt.  We  now  have  done  with  this  business — 
the  most  atrocious  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  mankind  ; 
which  has  stained  throughout  all  Asia  the  British  name  ; 
which  has  forfeited  our  fame  for  honour  and  integrity  ; 
which  has  forfeited  our  fame  for  public  faith ;  and  which 
has  introduced  us  as  breakers  of  faith,  destroyers  of  treaties, 
plundering  the  unhappy  and  unprotected;  which  has  dis- 
honoured, and  will  for  ever  dishonour,  the  British  name. 
If  this  criminal  is  impatient,  consider  the  patience  of  these 
unfortunate  women  whose  cause  has  been  refused  to  be 
inquired  into.  Suppose  it  nothing  but  a  mere  suggestion  of 
the  court  of  Directors ;  that  it  is  only  something  that  they 
hinted  to  him;  that  they  thought  his  conduct  wrong  and 
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bad : — why  did  he  not  satisfy  his  employers  by  endeavour-  IUFSBITM. 
ing  to  clear  his  conduct  and  clear  the  honour  of  the  British 
name  ?    But  what  he  would  not  do  the  Commons  have  done. 
On  their  part,  they  expect,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  your  Right  Of  the 
Lordships  will  do  your  part.     The  majesty  of  justice  is  not  t^demand 
suppliant.*     We  come  to  the  majesty  of  justice  ;  we  see  that  J^M*. 
throne   in  which  resides — invisibly,  but  virtually — the  ma- 
jesty of  England ;  we  see  your  Lordships  representing  the 
juridical  [majesty]   in  the   highest    court  in   this  country  ; 
but  we  do  not  approach  you  with  intercession.     We  make  it 
a  petition  of  right.     We  claim  it :  we  demand  it.     Justice 
is  not  suppliant,  even  before  the  Majesty  of  England.     It 
comes    boldly   forward,    and    never   thinks   it    affronts    its 
sovereign  by  claiming  what  is  the  right  of  all  his  people. 

My  Lords,  I  find  my  own  strength  sufficient  to  proceed  in 
the  business ;  and,  if  your  Lordships  choose  it,  it  shall  be 
entirely  in  you,  whether  you  will  adjourn  now  or  whether  I 
shall  proceed.  You  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  Nawab,  his 
country,  his  revenues,  his  subjects,  his  mother,  his  family, 
his  nobility  and  all  their  fortunes,  real  and  personal,  have 
been  disposed  of.  Your  Lordships  see  it.  I  hope  you  have 
a  feeling  something  different  from  this  species  of  impatience 
of  this  prisoner  upon  the  occasion ;  and  therefore  we  do 
desire,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  your  Lordships  will  [do  your 
part]  ;  not  approaching  you  suppliantly,  but  with  the  demand 
of  justice  at  your  Lordships'  hands. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  proceed  to  let  your  Lordships  see  how  Case  of 

,         i  I  j  i  j  .i.  e  -£n-'     theKhurd 

he   has  acted  towards  another  set  or  women.     If  or  [he  is  Mahal, 
cruel  to]  the  weak  sex ;  and,  in  proportion  as  any  persons 
are  weak  and  powerless  to  resist  him,  in  that  proportion 
is  his  cruelty. 

We  will  show  your  Lordships  how  the  women  of  the 
late  Suja-ud-Dowla,  in  the  Khurd  Mahal  or  lesser  palace, 
had  been  secured —  and  stated  by  the  Directors  to  be  secured 
— in  their  maintenance,  by  treaty.  You  will  see,  when 
Mr.  Hastings  had  usurped  the  whole  government  of  Oude, 
and  brought  it  into  a  servile  dependence  on  himself,  how 
these  women  fared  ;  and  then  your  Lordships  will  see 
whether  he  is  criminal. 

*  So  written  in  the  MS.  :  read  "to  be  supplicated  "? 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  ET.  HON. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  IN  GENERAL  REPLY  ON  THE 
SEVERAL  CHARGES;  12  JUNE,  1794. 

i2JuirEi79i.  MY  LORDS, — That  your  Lordships  may  have  everything 
distinctly  before  you,  and  that  we  may  have  no  further 
altercations  concerning  what  matter  is  in  the  Charge,  when  we 
afterwards  come  to  produce  and  reassert  it  and  to  support  it 
by  evidence — that  there  may  be  nothing  which  may  be  deemed 
a  surprise  upon  the  party,  and  that  may  be  thought  to  give 
cause  for  any  extraordinary,  vehement,  improper,  emotions  on 
his  part,  we  shall  beg  to  read  the  Article  of  the  Charge  upon 
the  matter  we  are  going  to  produce. 

Cruel  treat-  My  Lords,  the  next  point  that  we  go  upon  is, — "the 
women  anl  reducing  the  women  and  children  of  the  Nabob  Suja-ul- 
suj!£udiof  Dowla  to  a  state  of  great  indigence  and  want,  by  the 
Dowia.  oppressive  appropriation  of  the  revenues,  and  by  plundering 
all  those  persons  who  might  possibly,  out  of  the  regular 
course,  have  supplied  them ;  which  said  seizure  of  the 
treasures  of  the  said  Begums,  the  imprisonment  of  their 
ministers,  and  subsequent  sale  of  their  effects,  were  con- 
ducted with  circumstances  of  aggravated  atrocity,  highlv 
disgraceful  to  the  British  name  and  character,  by  being  the 
means  of  reducing  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  then 
reigning  prince  of  Oude  to  the  utmost  distress,  under  the 
pretended  authority  of  the  said  prince,  and  by  being  the 
means  of  reducing  the  women  and  children  of  the  late  Nabob 
Sujah-ul-Dowla,  dependent  upon  the  said  Begums,  by  want 
of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  to  break  through  all  the 
principles  of  local  decorum  which  constitute  the  character  of 
the  female  sex  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and,  after  fruitless 
supplications  and  shrieks  of  famine,  to  endeavour  to  break 
the  enclosures  of  the  palace  and  force  their  way  to  the 
market-place,  in  order  to  beg  for  bread ;  and,  finally,  to 
submit  to  the  extremity  of  disgrace  and  degradation,  by 
exposing  themselves  to  public  view  with  the  starving  children 
of  their  late  sovereign,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning 
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prince;  in  which  attempt  they  were  attacked  by  the  sepoys,  WJCTB  1794. 
armed  with  bludgeons,  and  driven  back  by  blows  into  the 
palace." 

My  Lords,  we  have,  first,  laid  before  you  the  sufferings 
and  disgraces  of  women  of  the  first  distinction  in  Asia  ;  pro- 
tected by  their  rank — protected  by  their  sex — protected  by 
their  near  relation  to  the  prince  of  the  country — protected 
by  two  guarantees  of  the  representative  of  the  British 
Government  in  India,  We  how  come  to  another  class  of 
women  who  suffered  by  the  violent  misappropriation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Nawab,  by  which  their  regular  allowance 
was  taken  from  them ;  for  the  taking  away  the  jagirs  and  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Begums  which  could  supply  them, 
reduced  them  to  a  state  of  indigence,  and  to  the  sufferings 
which  belonged  to  the  physical  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
indignities  which  particularly  affected  their  place  and  sex. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  we  shall  do  is  to  restate 
to  your  Lordships  and  recall  to  your  memory  who  these 
women  were.  And,  first,  we  must  remark  to  your  Lordships 
that  Suja-ud-Dowla  had  but  one  legitimate  wife.  Though 
the  Mohammedan  law,  in  its  utmost  extent,  allows  four,  yet 
it  is  for  the  most  part  held  disreputable — especially  when  a 
person  is  married  to  a  woman  of  the  first  distinction — that  he 
should  have  more  than  one  wife.  Upon  looking  into  the 
Hedaya,  your  Lordships  will  see  with  what  extreme  rigour 
fornication  is  forbidden.  We  know,  too,  that  persons  of  ^^^° 
high  rank,  by  customs  that  supersede  both  their  religion  and  nage  among 
their  laws,  substitute  others  in  the  place  of  them ;  and  that  medians, 
they  do  indulge  a  licence,  in  that  particular,  of  having  several 
wives  of  a  subordinate  kind.  And  you  will  find,  by  applying 
yourselves  to  Chardin's  History,  upon  the  subject  of  mar- 
riages, that  such  is  the  custom  of  all  the  princes  of  the  East. 
They  have  other  women,  who  can  stand  in  no  more  respectable 
light  than  concubines ;  yet  we  know  that  even  these,  who 
may  be  subject  to  the  power,  the  caprices,  or  the  influence, 
of  the  great,  are  allowed,  in  the  severest  eye  of  the  severest 
moralist,  something  more  in  excuse  for  their  frailty  and  their 
weakness,  and  that  they  do  find  a  degree  of  favour  in  such 
a  case,  and  become  the  object  of  more  particular  protection. 

We  know  that  Suja-ud-Dowla  was  a  man  unquestionably  |™|^of 
in  his  manners  very  licentious  with  regard  to  women  ;  that  bowia. 
he  had  a  great  number  together  ;  so  that  his  women  and  the 
women   attendant   upon  the   persons  of  his  favourites  did 
increase  to  a  very  great  number.     We  know  that  his  sons 
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i2Jtnrai794.  amounted  to  twenty.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  an  apology  which  he 
makes  for  the  conduct  of  them,  allows  that  there  were 
eighteen,  beside  Saadat  Ali,  who  makes  nineteen.  The  real 
number,  I  believe,  was  twenty  ;  but  it  is  enough  for  us  if 
there  were  nineteen. 

Montesquieu  supposes  that  there  are  more  females  born 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  He  said  so  upon  no  good 
grounds.  We  know,  by  a  better  and  more  regular  informa- 
tion concerning  [this  matter],  that  the  birth  of  males  and 
females  in  that  country  is  in  pretty  much  the  same  proportion 
as  here ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  something  fewer 
of  females  born  than  of  males.  If  you  suppose  that  he  had 
twenty  sons,  you  may  suppose  he  had  about  nineteen  daugh- 
ters, according  to  the  usual  course;  that  these  sons  and 
daughters  were  considered  as  persons  of  eminent  distinction, 
though  inferior  to  the  legitimate  children  ;  but  all  the  men 
were  called  [Mirzas],  and  the  ladies  Begums,  according  to 
the  rank  of  their  father,  without  considering  the  rank  which 
their  mother  held  in  the  world. 

The  Khurd  This  is  the  state  of  their  family.  This  is  the  state  of  the 
Khurd  Mahal : — that  a  vast  number  of  women,  including 
the  children  of  the  late  Nawab,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
about  eight  hundred,  were  shut  up  in  what  they  call  the 
Khurd  Mahal  or  lesser  palace.  This  is  described,  by  one  of 
the  witnesses,  to  be  about  as  large  as  St.  James's  Square. 
So  that  all  the  circumstances  mark  that  the  women  were  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  a  great  degree  of  respect  and  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  protection.  To  show  they  were  so,  I 
shall  beg  to  refer  to  the  treaty  by  which  their  maintenance 
was  guaranteed  by  the  English  Government  In  order  to 
let  your  Lordships  see  that  I  state  nothing  to  you  that  is  not 
supported,  not  only  by  general  history,  which  is  enough  to 
support  an  account  of  general  manners,  but  what  is  supported 
by  the  particular  and  peculiar  opinions  of  persons  best  in- 
formed at  the  place,  [I  will  refer  you  to  the  Nawab 
himself]  ;*  and  undoubtedly  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  the  Wazir 
of  the  empire,  the  subahdar  of  the  country,  was  most  likely 
to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  respect  was  due  to  the  women 
of  his  father ; — and  therefore  we  will  read  what  the  Nawab  'a 
opinion  was.  It  is  in  page  465  of  the  printed  Minutes  : — 

^Tcff*    d       "  Extract  of  a  Letter  fr°m  the  Vizier,  received  23d  of  August,  1782  : — 
by  theam  "  I  never  found  resource  equal  to  the   necessary  expenses.     Every 

Nawab  for     year,  by  taking  from  the  ministers  and  selling  the  articles  of  my  hark- 
antsnhabit"    nanna>  I  w^h  great  distress  transacted  the  business ;  but  I  could  not 
take  care  of  my  dependents ;  so  that  some  of  my  brothers  from  their 
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difficulties  arose  and  departed,  and  the  people  of  the  Khourd  Mhal  of  l2JuiTBi794» 
the  late  Nawab,  who  are  all  my  mothers,   from  their  distresses  are 
reduced  to  poverty  and  involved  in  difficulties.     No  man  of  rank  ia 
deficient  in  the  care  of  his  dependents  in  proportion  to  his  ability." 

Another  letter  from  the  Wazir  received  the  31st  July, 
1784  :  the  same  page: — 

"  My  brother,  dear  as  life,  Saadit  All  Khan,  has  requested  that  1 
would  permit  his  mother  to  go  and  reside  with  him.  My  friend,  all  the 
mothers  of  my  brothers  and  the  women  of  the  late  Nawab,  whom  I 
respect  as  my  own  mothers,  are  here,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  sup- 
port them.  Accordingly  I  do  it ;  and  it  is  improper  that  they  should  be 
separated ;  nor  do  I  approve  it.  By  God's  blessing  and  your  kindness, 
I  hope  that  all  the  women  of  the  late  Nawab  may  remain  here.  It  is  the 
wish  also  of  my  grandmother  and  my  mother  that  they  should." 

My  Lords,  we  have  now  shown  you  what  the  Nawab's 
opinion  was  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  these  women. 
He  held  them  in  the  estimation  of  honorary  mothers.  He 
considers  them  as  his  mothers.  He  considers  the  children 
along  with  them  as  his  brethren.  He  thinks  it  would  be 
highly  dishonourable  to  his  government  if  one  of  them  was 
taken  out  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  in 
which,  he  says,  the  great  of  the  country  are  obliged  to  maintain 
their  dependants.  This  is  the  account  given  by  the  person  best 
acquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  country,  best  acquainted 
with  his  own  duties,  best  acquainted  with  his  own  wishes. 

Now,  my  Lords,  you  will  see  in  what  light  another  per- 
son, who  describes  himself  by  the  name  of  majesty  and  other 
great  distinctions,  considers  those  persons ;  and  in  what  con- 
tempt he  is  pleased  to  hold  what  is  respected  and  what  is 
held  sacred  in  that  country.     Before  I  speak  of  the  second  J^slf®' 
defence,  I  must  remind  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Hastings  .Mr-  Hast~ 
has  made  three  defences  ; — one  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  "^ 
another  he  has  made  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
which,  however,   is  proved  at  your  Lordships'  bar  to   be 
written  by  himself*     The  lobby  defence — the   outer  door 
defence — militates  in  some  respects,  as  your  Lordships  will 
find,  with  the  indoor  defence,  and  contains  the  real  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  which  he  speaks  with  a  little 
more  freeness  when  he  gets  into  the  open  air ;  and,  as  some- 
body has  said,  ridiculing  a  plot,  he  tells  the  hackney  coach- 
men  of  it   and   the   people   in   the   streets.     He   says : — 
"  Begums  are  the  ladies  of  an  Eastern  prince,  but  these  i^1^*" 
women  are  also  styled  the  ladies  of  the  late  Vizier.     Their  count  of  th 

rr>     .  '          i   •  i  1,1  «         women  of     , 

sufferings  are  painted  m^strong  colours,  ana  the  unsuspecting  the  Knurd 


Mahal. 


*  See  Mr.  Sheridan's  Speech,  3d  June,  1788 ;  vol.  i.,  p.  491,  note. 
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i2JrwBi794.  reader  is  led  to  mix  the  subjects  together,  and  to  suppose 
that  these,  too,  were  princesses  of  Oude,  since  the  title  pre- 
fixed to  this  Article  of  the  Charge  proposes  that  and  no 
other  subject ;  and  that  all  their  sufferings  proceeded  from 
some  act  of  mine,  or  had  the  sanction  of  my  authority  or 
permission.  The  fact  is,  that  the  persons  of  the  Khourd  Mhal 
(or  little  seraglio)  were  young  creatures,  picked  up  wherever 
youth  and  beauty  could  be  found,  and  mostly  purchased 
from  the  most  necessitous  and  meanest  ranks  of  the  people, 
for  the  Nabob's  pleasures."  This  is  the  indoor  defence : — 
he  says, — "  that  the  said  women,  who  were  mostly  persons 
of  low  condition,  and  the  said  children,  if  any  such  there 
were,  lived  in  the  Khourd  Mhal,  on  an  establishment 
entirely  distinct  from  the  said  Begums." 

My  Lords,  you  see  what  the  opinion  of  the  Nawab, 
who  ought  to  know  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  his 
father's  palace,  was  respecting  these  women :  you  hear  what 
Mr.  Hastings'  opinion  was.  And  then  the  question  is, 
whether  your  Lordships  will  consider  these  women  in  the 
same  light  which  the  person  most  nearly  connected  with 
them,  and  most  likely  to  know  them,  does,  or  in  the  way 
Mr.  Hastings  thought  proper,  within  doors  and  without 
doors,  to  assert.  Your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider that,  supposing  the  fact  had  been  such  as  Mr.  Hastings 
states — which  he  does  not  prove,  but  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  a  man  to  do  who  makes  so  bold  an  assertion,  in 
defiance  of  proof,  totally  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  son  of 
the  man  to  whom  these  women  belonged — your  Lordships 
will  remark  he  has  produced  not  one  word  of  evidence, 
either  within  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of 
Peers,  or  in  the  lobby,  or  anywhere  else,  to  verify  any 
one  word  he  has  said.  He  slanders  these  women,  in  order 
to  lessen  that  compassion  which  your  Lordships  may 
have  for  the  sufferings  he  inflicted  upon  them ;  giving 
them  no  kind  of  connexion  with  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  they  had  children ; — which  children,  by  the 
way,  amount,  as  I  stated,  to  about  twenty  males  :  we  know 
that,  in  the  whole,  they  amounted  to  about  fourscore  children 
of  the  Nawab,  who  had  a  race  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  as 
many  great  persons  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  still. 

Sympathy     Supposing  them  now  to  be  persons  of  that  miserable,  in- 

duetotheir    r-     f*  j-.-  i-   i      •»«-       TT      ,•  ji 

misfortunes,  tenor,  condition  which  Mr.  Hastings  represents  them  to 
be,  when  persons  are  reduced  from  great  and  opulent 
situations  to  low  and  miserable  ones,  they  naturally  excite 
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in  the  mind  a  greater  degree  of  compassion  by  comparing  i2.TuNEi:ot. 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  once  stood  with  those  into 
which  they  are  fallen ;  for  famine,  degradation  and  oppres- 
sion, are  famine,  degradation  and  oppression,  to  those  per- 
sons, even  though  they  were  as  mean  as  Mr.  Hastings 
chooses  to  represent  them.  But  I  hope  that,  as  you  will  sym- 
pathise with  the  great  on  account  of  their  condition,  you  will 
sympathise  with  all  mankind,  on  the  ground  of  the  common 
condition  of  humanity  which  belongs  to  us  all.  Therefore, 
I  hope  your  Lordships  will  not  consider  the  calumny  of 
Mr.  Hastings  against  those  women  as  any  other  than  as  an 
aggravation  of  his  offence  against  them.  That  is  the  light 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  took  it ;  for  they  know 
both  his  in-door  and  out-door  defence,  and  they  still  perse- 
vered in  making  the  Charge,  and  do  persevere  in  making 
it  still. 

We  have  first  stated  what  these  women  were ;  in  what 
light  they  stood  with  the  Nawab ;  in  what  light  they  stood 
with  the  country  at  large.  I  have  now  to  state  in  what 
light  they  stood  with  the  British  Government,  previous  to 
this  invasion  of  their  rights;  and  we  will  prove  they  were 
actual  subjects  of  a  guarantee  by  the  Company : — 

"  Extract  of  an  agreement  made  by  Mr.  Middleton,  to  all-  the  par-  Guarantee 
ticulars  of  which  he  engages  to  procure  a  treaty  from  the  Nabob  Azoph-  tish  Govern- 
ul-Dowlah,  after  his  arrival,  and  that  he  will  also  sign  it  as  follows : —      ment  for 

"  First,  that,  whenever  the  Begum  shall  choose  to  go  to  Mecca,  she  rity^,mlU" 
shall  be  permitted  to  go.  mainte- 

"  Second,  that,  when  the  Nabob  shall  arrive,  I  (Mr.  Middleton)  will  nance- 
procure  suitable  allowances  to  be  made  to  the  ladies  of  the  zenana  and 
the  children  of  the  late  Nabob  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  and  take  care  that  they 
are  paid. 

"Third,  that  the  festivals  (Shaddee)  and  marriages  of  the  children 
of  the  late  Nabob  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Begum ;  whenever  she  thinks  proper  she  shall  marry  them ;  and  what- 
ever money  shall  be  necessary  for  these  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Nabob. 

"  Fourth,  that  the  syer  of  Coda  Gunge  and  Ally  Gunge  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  Begum  as  heretofore. 

"  Fifth,  that  I  (Mr.  Middleton)  will,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Nabob, 
procure  Vizier  Gunge  and  the  garden  of  Sepoy  Daud  Khan,  or  their 
equivalent,  for  the  Begum. 

"  Sixth,  that  I  (Mr.  Middleton)  will  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the 
Nabob  the  sum  of  1,150,000  rupees,  on  account  of  the  purchase  of 
Metchee  Bohaun  and  the  house  of  Sahebjee,  and  the  fort  of  the  Gossein, 
with  the  land  and  garden  of  the  Barraderry  on  the  banks  of  the  Goomty, 
and  bazar  and  garden  of  the  house  of  Mahnarain,  and  the  house  of 
Beng  Persaud  at  Lucknow:  all  of  which  the  Nabob  Azoph-ul-Dowlah 
has  assumed  possession  of. 

"  Seventh,  that  I  will  settle  with  the  Nabob  the  allowances  to  be  made 
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12JUNE 1794.  in  ready  money  to  the  ladies  of  the  zenana,  and  others  specified  in  the 
following  account ; — total  17  lacks  250  rupees  per  month. 

"  Eighth,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Nabob  Azoph-ul-Dowlah  Bahadre,  I 
will  endeavour  with  all  my  influence  to  settle  the  monthly  allowances  of 
Mohrum  Ally  Khan  and  Mahmud  Eltafaut  Khan,  &c.,  the  attendants  of 
the  Begum. 

"  Ninth,  if  the  Begum  shall  go  to  Mecca,  she  shall  leave  her  mhals 
and  jaghires  to  the  Begum,  the  mother  of  Azoph-ul-Dowlah,  who  shall 
remit  the  revenues  thereof  to  the  Burree  Begum.  No  one  shall  prevent 
her  enjoying  her  jaghires." 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  will  read  the  copy  of  an  engagement 
imder  the  seal  of  the  Nawab  Azoph-ud-Dowla,  and  under 
the  seal  and  signature,  in  English,  of  Mr.  Middleton,  as 
follows : — 

"  First,  I,  who  am  the  Nabob  Azoph-ul-Dowlah  Bahadre,  do  agree 
that  the  jaghires  and  gunges  and  monthly  allowances  of  the  officers  and 
servants,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the  zenana,  and  of  those  specified  in  the 
accounts  annexed,  shall  be  at  the  disposal  and  under  the  management 
and  authority  of  the  Begum,  and  no  one  shall  oppose  or  prevent  it. 
This  I  will  punctually  observe.  In  this  agreement  Mr.  Middleton  and 
the  English  are  engaged. 

"  Second,  whenever  the  Begum  may  choose  to  go  to  Mecca,  I  will  not 
oppose  it. 

"  Third,  whenever  the  Begum  should  go  to  Mecca,  she  shall  leave  her 
lands,  jaghires,  &c.,  either  in  the  care  of  my  mother  or  of  me ;  and  I 
will  procure  bills  for  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  and  send  them  to 
her.  No  one  shall  oppose  this. 

"  Fourth,  the  Begum  shall  have  authority  over  all  the  ladies  of  her 
zenana.  She  shall  let  them  remain  with  me,  and  not  let  them  go  any- 
where without  my  permission,  or  keep  them  with  her. 

"  Fifth,  the  jaghires  Coda  Gunge  and  Ally  Gunge,  &c.,  with  the 
mahal  and  syer  belonging  to  the  Begum  and  made  over  to  her,  shall 
remain  as  heretofore  in  her  possession, — total,  13,460  rupees  per  month. 

"  Eight,  the  Begum  has  authority  over  the  ladies  and  attendants  of 
the  zenana.  Neither  myself  nor  any  one  else  will  oppose  it. 

"  Ninth,  the  Begum  (my  grandmother)  shall  have  the  authority  in  all 
festivals,  and  in  the  marriages  of  the  children  of  the  late  Nabob  Sujah- 
ul-Dowlah,  and  with  the  consent  of  my  mother  and  myself  shall 
regulate  them ;  excepting  in  the  festivals  (Shadee)  the  authority  is  mine. 

"  The  English  are  guarantees  to  the  above  engagements  so  long  as  the 
Begum  shall  exist." 

Your  Lordships  observe  here  something  worthy  of  your 
notice.  You  will  first  perceive  that  the  very  treaty,  in 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  concerned,  supposes  that  the  Nawab 
Suja-ud-Dowla  had  children,  besides  the  reigning  prince  by 
his  sole  legitimate  wife.  Your  Lordships  will  observe  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  Defence,  has  thought  proper,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  that  circumstance,  to  doubt  whether  there 
were  any  children.  Then  you  see  that  these  women  are 
guaranteed ;  that  allowances  are  made  and  settled  for  having 
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attendants  of   their  own — for  having    possessions  of  their  i2JrNE  1794. 
own — for  having  an  eminent  lawyer  of  their  own,  a  maulavi. 
There  is  a  regular  establishment  for  them.     They  are  not  Control  of 
separated,  as  being  distinct  from  the  Begums.     They  are  biisfiment 
put  by  this  very  guarantee  entirely  under  their  management.  Sto^^nM 
The  children  are  secured ;  the  whole  order  and  economy  of 
them  delivered  entirely  to  the  Begum  the  grandmother,  and 
the  Begum,  the  mother  of  the  Nawab. 

My  Lords,  you  see  that  all  these  arrangements  have  the 
solemn  guarantee  of  the  Company;  that  these  women  are  a 
very  considerable  part  of  that  guarantee  ;  and  therefore 
your  Lordships  will  not  consider  the  sufferings  of  these 
women,  Avho  were  the  objects  of  the  care  of  the  Nawab, 
the  particular  and  special  objects  of  the  care  of  his  mother 
and  grandmother — two  women  of  the  very  first  rank  that 
Asia  knows — and  guaranteed  by  the  Company,  first,  by  an 
agreement  made  with  Mr.  Middleton,  and  afterwards  ratified 
at  Calcutta — you  will  not  treat  their  sufferings  as  of  no 
consideration  to  you. 

We  have  it  first  laid  down  to  your  Lordships  that  the  impoverish- 

-VT          i  J  r  J.L  -i-i          •  mentofthe 

JNawab  was  reduced  to  a  state  01  the  greatest  possible  misery  Nawab 
and  distress ;  that  his  whole  revenue  was  sequestered  into  ^te 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings'  agents ;  that  a  body  of  troops  by  i 
the  treaty  of  Chunar  were  agreed  to  be  taken  away  from  him, 
which  were  never  placed  upon  him  by  any  voluntary  agree- 
ment of  his  own ; — nay  more,  the  temporary  brigade,  which 
Mr.  Hastings  proposed  to  take  off,  but  kept  on,  which  he 
considers,  not  only  as  a  great  distress  to  his  finances,  but  a 
dreadful  scourge  and  calamity  to  his  country: — there  was  a 
whole  pension  list  upon  it,  with  such  enormous  pensions  as 
18,000/.  a  year  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  other  pensions  that 
Mr.  Hastings  proposed  to  take  off,  but  did  not : — that,  in 
proportion  as  the  Nawab's  distress  increased,  Mr.  Hastings' 
demands  increased  too.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  taking 
from  him  for  the  Company,  but  he  took  from  him  for  himself. 
He  demanded  600,OOOZ.  as  a  loan,  when  he  knew  he  had 
neither  money  nor  credit.  We  proved  these  things  to  your 
Lordships.  The  consequence  of  which  was  that  these  people, 
besieged  by  the  English  troops,  all  sorts  of  resource  being  consequent 
taken  away  from  them,  and  even  the  funds  of  the  charity  oftheKhurd 
their  family,  male  and  female,  diminished — [were  reduced  to  M 
the  last  extremity  of  distress].*  We  shall  now  just  state 
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m.  what  the  condition  of  these  women  was,  which  we  proved  in 
this  manner  before  your  Lordships  :  and  therefore  I  would 
wish,  after  the  long  time  that  has  passed  since  the  first  pro- 
duction to  this  time,  before  you  go  to  judgment,  to  refresh 
your  memory  [as  to]  what  the  nature  of  that  oppression, 
cruelty  and  injustice,  committed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  was  ;  by 
which  you  may  estimate  the  punishment  which  you  will 
inflict  upon  him. 

of         Letter  from  Captain  Leonard  Jaques  to  Richard  Johnson, 
ub^3  Esq.,   Resident  at   the   Vizier's  court,  March  6th,   1782; 
page  851,  printed  Minutes  :  — 

"  Sir,  —  The  women  belonging  to  the  Khourd  Mhal  complain  of  their 
being  in  want  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  are  at  last  drove  to  that 
desperation  that  they  at  night  get  on  the  top  of  the  zenana,  make  a 
great  disturbance,  and  last  night  not  only  abused  the  sentinels  posted 
in  the  gardens,  but  threw  dirt  at  them.  They  threaten  to  throw  them- 
selves from  the  walls  of  the  zenana,  and  also  to  break  out  of  it.  Huma- 
nity obliges  me  to  acquaint  you  of  this  matter,  and  to  request  to  know 
if  you  have  any  direction  to  give  me  concerning  it.  I  also  beg  leave  to 
acquaint  you  I  sent  for  Letaffit  Ali  Khan,  the  cojah,  who  has  the  charge 
of  them,  who  informs  me  their  complaint  is  well  grounded  ;  that  they 
have  sold  everything  they  had,  even  to  the  clothes  from  their  backs,  and 
now  have  no  means  of  existing.  Inclosed,  I  transmit  you  a  letter  from 
Monatall  on  the  subject." 

Letter  from  Captain  Jaques  to  Richard  Johnson,  Esq., 
March  7th,  1782  ;  page  852  :— 

"  Sir,  —  I  beg  leave  to  address  you  again  concerning  the  women  in  the 
Khourd  Mhal.  Their  behaviour  last  night  was  so  furious  that  there 
seemed  the  greatest  probability  of  their  proceeding  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mities, and  that  they  would  either  throw  themselves  from  the  walls  or 
force  the  doors  of  the  zenana.  I  have  made  every  inquiry  concerning 
the  cause  of  their  complaints,  and  find  from  Letaffit  Ali  Khan  that  they 
are  in  a  starving  condition  ;  having  sold  all  their  clothes  and  necessaries. 
and  now  have  not  where  withall  to  support  nature  ;  and  as  my  instruc- 
tions are  quite  silent  upon  this  head,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  to 
proceed  in  case  they  were  to  force  the  doors  of  the  zenana,  as  I  suspect 
it  will  happen,  should  no  subsistence  be  very  quickly  sent  to  them." 

Letter  from  Major  Gilpin  to  John  Bristow,  Esq.,  Resident 
at  the  Court  of  Lucknow,  30th  October  1782  ;  — 

"  Last  night,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  women  in  the  Khourd  Mhal 
zenana,  under  the  charge  of  Letaffit  Ali  Khan,  assembled  on  the  tops  of 
the  buildings,  crying  in  a  most  lamentable  manner  for  food  ;  that  for 
the  last  four  days  they  had  got  but  a  very  scanty  allowance,  and  that 
yesterday  they  had  got  none.  The  melancholy  cries  of  famine  are  more 
easily  imagined  than  described  ;  and,  from  their  representations.  I  fear 
the  Nabob's  agents  for  that  business  are  very  inattentive.  I.  therefore, 
think  it  requisite  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  that 
His  Excellency  the  Nabob  may  cause  his  agents  to  be  more  circumspect 
in  their  conduct  towards  these  poor  unhappy  women." 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Bristow  to  Major  Gilpin,  Fyzabad,  4th  u/cnirM. 
Noveniber,  1782  ;  same  page,  897  : — 

"  Sir,— I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  12th,  19th,  2/th,  and  30th  . 
ultimo.  I  communicated  the  contents  of  that  of  the  30th  to  dy 
minister,  who  promised  me  to  issue  orders  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Khourd  MhaL  I  shall  also  forward 
a  bill  for  10,000  rupees  to  you,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days ;  and 
if  in  the  meantime  you  may  find  means  to  supply  to  the  amount  of 
that  sum,  I  will  become  personally  responsible  to  you  for  the 
repayment." 

Letter  from  Major  Gilpin  to  John  Bristow,  Esq.,  Resident  J£?*rof 
at  the  Court  at  Lucknow,  Fyzabad,  15th  November,  1782;fi°r< 
page  898 : — 

"  Sir, — The  repeated  cries  of  the  women  in  the  Khourd  Mhal  zenana 
for  subsistence  have  been  truly  melancholy.  They  beg  most  piteously 
for  liberty,  that  they  may  earn  their  daily  bread  by  laborious  servi- 
tude, or  be  relieved  from  their  misery  by  immediate  death.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  unhappy  situation,  I  have  this  day  taken  the  liberty  of 
drawing  on  yon  in  favour  of  Banmarain,  at  ten  days*  sight,  for  twenty 
son  Kerah  rupees,  ten  thousand  of  which  I  have  paid'to  Cojah  Lataffit  Ali 
Khan,  under  whose  charge  that  zenana  is." 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  state  of  the  distresses  in  the 
year  1782  ;  and  your  Lordships  will  see  that  they  continued 
almost,  with  only  occasional  reliefs,  during  the  period  of 
that  whole  year.  Now  we  enter  into  the  year  1783,  to  show 
you  that  it  continued  during  that  whole  time  ;  and  then  I 
shall  make  a  very  few  remarks  upon  it  I  will  now  read 
your  Lordships  a  passage  from  Mr.  Holt's  evidence;  page 
397  :— 

"  Whether  von  saw  a  letter  of  intelligence  from  Fyzabad  containing  Eridauw 
a  relation  of  the  treatment  of  the  women  in  the  Khourd  Mhal  ?"— "  Yes ;  rf  Mr-  flott- 
I  did,  and  translated  it."    "  From  whom  did  it  come  ?  "— "  Hoolas  RoL" 
"  Who  was  he  ?" — "  An  agent  of  the  Resident  at  Fyzabad,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  information  to  the  Resident."    "  Was  that 
paper  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hastings?" — "To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it 
was  transmitted  to  the  Board  after  I  had  attested  it." 

This  is  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  duly  advertised  of  Mr- Haw- 
aii these  miserable  and  calamitous  circumstances,  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  guarantee.     From  Mr.  Holt's  evidence,  page 
404:— 

"  Do  you  remember  at  what  distance  of  time,  after  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  respecting  the  distresses  of  the  Khourd  Mhal,  that  paper 
was  transmitted  to  Calcutta  ?" — "  I  cannot  say."  "  Do  you  believe  it  was 
transmitted  within  ten  months  after  the  time  it  was  received  ?" — "  I  under- 
stood it  to  be  a  letter  received  just  before  it  was  transmitted."  "  Then 
you  understand  it  was  transmitted  as  soon  as  received  T* — "  Yes ;  in  the 
course  of  three  days."  "  Can  you  bring  to  your  mind  the  time  at  which 
the  translation  was  made  ?'' — "  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  in 
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i2Jri?E  1794.  January,  1784."  "  Whether  the  distresses  that  had  been  complained  of 
had  ceased  for  above  a  twelvemonth  before  the  distresses  of  the  Khourd 
Mhal  ?" — "  I  understood  they  were  new  distresses."  "  Then  you  state  that 
that  account  transmitted  in  1784  was,  as  you  understand,  an  account  of 
new  distresses  ?" — "  Yes." 

Now  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  page  899 : — 

"The  Managers  of  the  Commons  acquainted  the  House  that  they 
would  next  read  the  paper  of  intelligence  which  had  been  authenticated 
by  Mr.  Holt,  in  his  evidence  at  the  bar,  relative  to  the  miserable  situation 
of  those  women,  which  they  meant  to  bring  home  to  Mr.  Hastings  : — 

"  'An  Extract  of  a  consultation  of  the  1/th  February  1784  : — 

"  '  Fort  William,  the  17th  February  1784. 

" '  At  a  Council,  present  the  honourable  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
Governor  General,  President;  Edward  Wheler,  and  John  Stables,  Esqs. 
Mr.  Macpherson  absent  from  the  Presidency  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
The  following  letter  and  its  enclosures  were  received  from  Mr.  Bristow 
on  the  8th  instant,  and  circulated  : — 

" '  Honourable  Sir  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward 
for  your  further  information  the  enclosure  No.  3.  It  contains  a  relation 
of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  ladies  of  the  late  Vizier  in  the  zenana. 

"  '  (Signed)        JOHN  BRISTOW/ 

" '  Translation  of  a  paper  of  intelligence  from  Fyzabad  : — 

Account  " '  The  ladies,  their  attendants  and  sen-ants,  were  still  as  clamorous  as 

turbaiicesat  ^as*  n^t.  Letaffit,  the  daroga,  went  to  them,  and  remonstrated  with 
the  Khurd  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
Mahal.  them  that  in  a  few  days  all  their  allowances  would  be  paid,  and  should 
that  not  be  the  case,  he  would  advance  them  ten  days'  subsistence,  upon 
condition  that  they  returned  to  their  habitations.  None  of  them, 
however,  consented  to  his  proposal,  but  were  still  intent  upon  making 
their  escape  through  the  Bazar ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  resolution, 
formed  themselves  into  the  following  order  : — the  children  in  the  front, 
behind  them  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  and  behind  them  again  their 
attendants.  But  their  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
which  they  met  with  from  Letaffit's  sepoys.  The  next  day  Letaffit  went 
twice  to  the  women,  and  used  his  endeavours  to  make  them  return  into 
the  zenana,  promising  to  advance  them  ten  thousand  rupees,  which, 
upon  the  money  being  paid  down,  they  agreed  to  comply  with ;  but 
night  coming  on  nothing  transpired. 

" '  On  the  day  following  their  clamours  were  more  violent  than  usual. 
Letaffit  went  to  confer  with  them  on  the  business  of  yesterday,  offering 
the  same  terms.  Depending  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  promises,  they 
consented  to  return  to  their  apartments,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
except  two  or  three  of  the  ladies,  and  most  of  their  attendants.  Letaffit 
•went  then  to  Hoshmund  Ali  Khan,  to  consult  with  him  about  what 
means  they  should  take.  They  came  to  a  resolution  of  driving  them  in 
by  force,  and  gave  orders  to  their  sepoys  to  beat  any  one  of  the  women 
who  should  attempt  to  move  forward.  The  sepoys  accordingly  assembled, 
and  each  one  being  provided  with  a  bludgeon  they  drove  them  by  dint  of 
beating  into  the  zenana.  The  women  seeing  the  treachery  of  Letaffit, 
proceeded  to  throw  stones  and  bricks  at  the  sepoys,  and  again  attempted 
to  get  out ;  but  finding  that  impossible  from  the  gates  being  shut,  they 
kept  up  a  continual  discharge  till  about  twelve  o'clock;  when,  finding 
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their  situation  desperate,  they  returned  into  the  Rung  Mhal,  and  forced  i2JrirEi794. 

their  way  from  thence  into  the  palace,  and  dispersed  themselves  about       

the  house  and  gardens.  After  this,  they  were  desirous  of  getting  into 
the  Begum's  apartments,  but  she,  being  apprized  of  their  intentions, 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut.  In  the  meantime,  Letaffit  and  Hoshmund 
Ah'  Khan  posted  justices  to  secure  the  gates  of  the  lesser  Mhal.  During 
the  whole  of  this  conflict,  the  ladies  and  women  remained  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  sepoys. 

" '  The  Begum  then  sent  for  Letaffit  and  Hoshmund  Ali  Khan,  whom 
she  severely  reprimanded,  and  insisted  upon  knowing  the  cause  of  this  gum.6 
infamous  behaviour.  They  pleaded  in  their  defence  the  impossibility  of 
helping  it,  as  the  treatment  of  the  women  had  only  been  conformable  to 
His  Excellency  the  Vizier's  orders.  The  Begum  alleged  that,  even 
admitting  that  the  Nabob  had  given  these  orders,  they  were  by  no  means 
authorized  in  this  manner  to  disgrace  the  family  of  Sujah  Dowlah ;  and 
should  they  not  receive  their  allowances  for  a  day  or  two,  it  could  be  of 
no  great  moment ;  what  had  passed  was  now  at  an  end,  but  that  the 
Vizier  should  certainly  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  affair ;  and 
that  whatever  he  directed  she  should  implicitly  comply  with.  The 
Begum  then  sent  for  two  of  the  children  who  were  wounded  in  the 
affray  of  last  night ;  and  after  endeavouring  to  soothe  them  she  sent 
again  to  Letaffit  and  Hoshmund  Ah"  Khan,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
children  again  expressed  her  disapprobation  of  their  conduct,  and  the 
improbability  of  Azoph-ul-Dowlah's  suffering  the  ladies  and  children  of 
Sujah  Dowlah  to  be  disgraced  by  being  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
sepoys.  Upon  which  Letaffit  produced  the  letter  from  the  Nabob,  repre- 
senting that  he  was  amenable  only  to  the  order  of  his  Excellency,  and 
that  whatever  he  ordered  it  was  his  duty  to  obey ;  and  that  had  the 
ladies  thought  proper  to  have  retired  quietly  into  then-  apartments,  he 
would  not  have  used  the  means  he  had  taken  to  compel  them.  The 
Begum  again  observed  that  what  had  passed  was  now  over.  She  then 
gave  the  children  400  rupees  and  dismissed  them ;  and  sent  word  by 
Sumnud  and  the  other  eunuchs  that  if  the  ladies  would  peaceably  retire 
to  their  apartments,  Letaffit  would  supply  them  with  three  or  four 
thousand  rupees  for  their  present  expenses  ;  and  recommended  to  them 
not  to  incur  any  further  disgrace,  and  that  if  they  did  not  think  proper 
to  act  agreeable  to  her  directions  they  would  do  wrong.  The  ladies 
followed  her  advice,  and  about  ten  at  night  went  back  into  the  zenana. 
The  next  morning  the  Begum  waited  upon  the  mother  of  Sujah  Dowlah, 
and  related  to  her  all  the  circumstances  of  the  disturbance.  The 
mother  of  Sujah  Dowlah  returned  for  answer,  that  after  there  being  no 
accounts  kept  by  crores  of  revenue,  she  was  not  surprised  that  the 
family  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  subsistence, 
should  be  obliged  to  expose  themselves  to  the  meanest  of  the  people. 
After  bewailing  their  misfortunes  and  shedding  many  tears,  the  Begum 
took  her  leave  and  returned  home.'  " 

My  Lords,  if  there  is  a  spark  of  manhood  — if  there  is  in 
your  breasts  the  least  feeling  for  our  common  humanity, — if 
the  least  feeling  in  your  Lordships'  breasts  for  the  sufferings 
and  distresses  of  that  part  of  human  nature  which  is  made 
by  its  peculiar  constitution  to  feel, — if  there  is  a  trace  of  this 
in  your  breasts,  if  you  are  alive  to  those  feelings,  it  is 
impossible  you  can  bear  or  tolerate  that  wicked  tyrant  who 
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is  tbc  cause  of  the  whole  of  it ;  it  is  impossible  that  you 
Ki'sponsi-  should  not  join  with  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in 
'iiasunp^r  feeling  tin-  last  degree  of  indignation  for  it,  You  see  women, 
the  suffer-  wjlo  j)aye  ^  n  provc(]  to  be  in  a  most  respectable  situation, 

uiirs  ol  the  i  .   i    «     i     i  -i  .,      i         i        i  f>  '     i'       •  •  i 

women  wad  exposed — which  is  held  to  be  the  last  or  indignities — to  the 
view  of  a  bnse,  insulting,  ridiculing,  or  perhaps  vainly 
pitying,  populace.  You  have  the  first  women  in  Asia,  who 
consider  their  honour  as  joined  with  these  people,  weeping 
and  bewailing  the  calamities  of  their  house ;  weeping  and 
bewailing  the  crores — that  is,  the  millions  —  of  revenue 
which  Mr.  Hastings  took  care  never  to  account  for.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  indignities  they  suffered,  from  a  man  who 
has  so  little  feeling  for  them  that  he  doubts  the  existence  of 
the  Nawab's  children,  who  were  wounded  by  the  bludgeons 
of  his  soldiers.  He  doubts  their  existence,  when  he  knows 
he  has  distinctly  transmitted  to  him  and  the  Council,  by 
Mr.  Bristow,  the  Resident,  the  wounds  these  children 
suffered  1  After  struggling  with  famine  within  the  walls, 
famine  drove  them  out.  A  famine,  created  by  this  oppressor, 
this  exactor,  by  the  crew  he  brings  before  you  as  evidences 
to  acquit  him,  drove  them  violently  out  of  the  walls ;  and, 
as  violently  as  they  were  driven  out  by  his  famine,  they 
were  driven  in  by  his  violence.  His  peculation  forced  them 
out  of  their  palace ;  his  bludgeons  drove  them  into  it  again. 
And  there  you  have  laid  before  you  such  a  scene  of  woe  as, 
I  believe,  never  was  known,  continued  on,  with  very  few 
intermissions,  from  early  in  the  year  1782  to  almost  the  year 
1784  In  the  last  part  of  the  period  it  was,  by  Mr.  Holt's 
evidence,  more  peculiarly  known  to  him :  the  accounts  were 
transmitted  regularly  and  in  time. 

But  why  do  I  say  made  known  to  him  ?  Do  not  your 
Lordships  know  that  Oude  was  his ;  that  he  treated  it  like 
his  private  estate ;  that  he  treated  it  like  his  private  demesne ; 
that  the  Nawab  dare  not  do  a  single  act  without  him? 
Though  his  Resident,  made  by  himself,  forced  upon  him  at 
first  in  defiance  of  the  Company,  was  there,  we  do  not  find 
a  trace  of  anything  done  to  redress  them.  These  are  some 
of  the  consequences  of  that  abominable  system  which,  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  Mr.  Hastings  established 
in  Oude.  He  knew  everything  there.  He  had  spies  upon 
his  regular  agents,  and  spies  again  upon  them ;  and  we  can 
prove — indeed  we  have  proved — that  he  had  a  constant 
secret  correspondence,  beside  the  correspondence  by  the 
moans  of  Major  Palmer,  by  the  means  of  Major  Davy, — 
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in  short,  by  a  whole  host  of  agents  he  had  there,  beside  aH 
his  pensioners,  and  all  those  others  that  did  and  must  have 
informed  him  of  every  circumstance  of  this  affair.  But,  if 
he  had  never  been  informed  of  it  at  all,  the  Commons  con- 
tend, and  very  well  contend,  that  he  who  usurps  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country— extinguishes  its  native  sovereign — 
places  in  it  instruments  of  his  own,  made  by  himself  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Directors — should 
be  responsible  for  everything  that  was  done  in  the  country. 
And  we  do  charge  him  with  it.  We  declare  him  responsible 
for  it ;  and  we  call  for  your  Lordships'  judgment  upon  the 
most  cruel  and  enormous  outrages,  and  the  greatest  sufferings, 
perhaps,  that  ever  humanity  experienced  in  any  country. 

Were  the  sufferers  few  ?  There  were  eight  hundred  of  Nnmberof 
them,  besides  children.  Were  they  persons  of  any  conse-  therollferer»- 
quence  ?  We  have  heard  that  they  were  persons  of  the  first 
consequence.  Were  they  persons  not  deserving  pity  ?  You 
have  heard  that  they  were  women  ;  that  they  were  the 
principal  women  in  Asia,  He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
consider  with  contempt  the  lower  women ;  but  your  Lord- 
ships will  consider  them  both  with  respect ;  and  where  they 
are  not  objects  of  your  respect,  they  will  be  objects  of  your 
compassion.  Your  Lordships  will  see  justice  done  to  the 
greatest  disgrace  that  ever  the  British  nation  suffered. 
These  women  must  have  perished  through  famine,  it  isAjnstanca 
proved,  if  the  gaolers  whom  Mr.  Hastings  named  over  them,  ttenfby 
Captain  Jaques  and  Major  Gilpin,  had  not  raised  money  ^^ 
upon  their  own  credit,  and  supplied  them  with  an  occasional 
rescue  from  the  famine  that  had  been  brought  upon  them  by 
the  legion  of  locusts  which  Mr.  Hastings  sent  into  that 
country,  to  devour  it  and  to  eat  up  the  bread  of  the  indivi- 
dual inhabitants  in  it  And  therefore,  when  they  talk  of  his 
peculation,  of  his  taking  but  a  bribe  here  and  a  bribe  there, 
see  the  consequences  of  his  system  of  peculation ;  see  the 
consequences  of  a  usurpation  which  extinguishes  the  natural 
authority  of  the  country ;  see  the  consequences  of  a  clan- 
destine correspondence  that  does  not  let  the  injuries  of  the 
country  come  regularly  before  the  authorities  in  Oude,  to 
relieve  it.  Consider  the  whole  mass  of  crimes,  and  then 
consider  the  sufferings  that  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  it. 

We  have  stated,  first,  the  sufferings  of  the  Begums  ;  the  E^capitn- 
sufferings  of  the  two  thousand  women — I  believe  they  are latkm- 
not  much  less — that  belong  to  them  and  are  dependent  upon 
them,  and  dependent  on  their  well  being.     We  have  stated 
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12 JUNE  1794.  to  you  that  the  court  of  Directors  were  shocked  and  aston- 
ished  at  the  first,  before  they  had  heard  the  second.  We 
have  proved  they  desired  him  to  redress  these  women,  if, 
upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  his  original  suspicions  concerning 
their  conduct  were  ill-founded.  He  declares  here  that  he  did 
not  consider  these  as  orders.  Whether  they  were  orders  or 
not,  was  ever  anything  so  pressing  upon  all  the  duties  and 
all  the  sentiments  of  man  to  do  what  was  just ; — that  is,  to 
make  such  an  inquiry  as  would  justify  his  acts,  and  to  give 
them  redress  ?  Not  one  trace  of  redress  do  we  find ;  except, 
as  we  suppose,  as  we  hear  nothing  after  this  of  the  famine, 
that  Mr.  Bristow  did  so  effectually  interpose,  as  he  seems  to 
be  a  man  of  humanity,  that  they  should  no  longer  depend 
for  the  safety  of  their  honour  on  the  bludgeons  of  the  sepoys, 
who  defended  them  from  the  profane  view  of  the  vulgar ; 
which  we  must  state  as  a  matter  of  great  aggravation  in  this 
case. 

Men  are  made  of  two  parts ;  the  physical  part  and  the 
moral.  The  physical  parts  suffer  famine,  distress,  violence, 
outrage.  But  disgrace,  shame,  violation  of  manners,  viola- 
tion of  opinions,  injury  to  the  inborn  sentiments  of  people, 
made  doubly  forcible  upon  them  by  the  manners  and  usages 
which  is  the  second  nature  of  their  country, — there  is  a 
wrong  and  a  violence  much  more  shocking — there  is  a 
wrong  and  violence  which  much  more  enters  into  the  mind 
of  man — than  the  physical  sufferings.  Physical  sufferings  he 
has  in  common  with  beasts.  The  beast  does  not  look 
before  or  after.  The  sufferings  of  the  moment  are  all  that 
he  suffers.  Corporal  feeling  and  pain  he  feels  only  for  the 
moment ;  and  man,  if  he  had  only  the  physical  nature,  would 
feel  no  more.  But  man  is  a  creature  of  prejudices — a  crea- 
ture of  opinions — a  creature  of  habits,  and  of  sentiments 
growing  out  of  them.  This  is  a  new  source  of  feeling,  that 
makes  every  corporal  distress  double ;  and  it  has  a  whole 
class  of  distresses  of  its  own — for  the  insults  which  are  given 
to  the  common  nature  which  belongs  to  us  and  beasts ;  and 
for  the  sufferings  which  belong  to  what  hurt  us  as  men — for 
the  sufferings  which  hurt  the  protected  part,  the  female 
part — without  any  compliment,  I  shall  say,  the  better  and 
more  virtuous  part  of  it.  These  are  the  things  that  have 
gone  to  the  heart  of  the  Commons. 

wlnurfau         They  say  that  it  comes  as  an  anonymous  paper  of  intel- 
tiicnticity     ligencc,  without  date,  as  his  Counsel  say,   transmitted  from 

of  tho  Intel-  .,  L    T7<         11         Til         •      ii  •,! 

ligcucofor-   a  newspaper  writer  at  ryzabad.     llus  is  the  contempt  with 
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which  they  treat  this  serious  paper,  which  was  sent  up  to  12 Jura  1794. 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  by  official  authority  ;  which  he  had  wardedfrom 
from  Hoolas  Hoi,  who  was  the  news-writer  at  that  place,  the  Fyzabad> 
person  who  was  to  convey  authentic  intelligence  concerning 
the  state  of  it  to  the  Resident.  The  Resident  received  it  as 
such :  he  transmitted  it ;  and  [it  was  not]  till  this  hour — till 
the  Counsel  were  instructed — God  forgive  them  for  obeying 
such  instructions  ! — till  the  Counsel  were  instructed  to  treat 
these  things  with  ridicule,  that  we  have  heard  this  person 
called  a  common  news-writer  of  anonymous  information,  and 
the  like.  If  the  information  came  in  any  way  the  least  authen- 
tic, instead  of  coming  in  a  manner  the  most  authentic  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  come  to  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was  bound  by 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  principle  of  regard  to  his  own 
honour  and  his  employers,  to  see  whether  it  was  true  or  false ; 
— if  false,  to  refute  it;  if  true,  to  find  redress.  He  has 
done  neither.  Therefore  we  charge  upon  him  the  cause,  and 
we  charge  upon  him  the  consequences — and  all  the  aggra- 
vations of  it.  And  we  call  both  upon  justice  and  humanity 
for  redress  upon  those  people,  and  for  the  severest  punishments 
which  your  Lordships  can  inflict. 

If,  in  this  mass  of  crimes  that  we  have  brought  before  you, 
there  was  none  at  all  but  this, — this,  I  will  say,  is  a  greater 
crime  than  any  man  has  ever  been  impeached  for  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  first  records  of  Parliament  to  this 
hour.  But,  my  Lords,  we  are  ripening  in  guilt :  indeed,  we 
are.  This  thing,  which  alone  would  have  ruined  any  one 
man,  is  but  a  small  part  in  the  mass  of  the  peculation,  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  of  the  person  we  have  brought  before  inoffensive 
you.  All  the  excuses  that  were  made  with  respect  to  the  the 
Begums  here  are  gone.  Were  they  guilty  of  rebellion  ? 
Who  accused  them  of  it  ?  What  hearsay  even  against  them 
of  it  ?  What  persons,  employed  in  robbing  and  destroying 
the  country,  and  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings  so  to  be,  had  a 
hearsay  about  these  women  ?  No ;  the  guarantee  stood  in 
their  favour.  Why,  if  it  was  not  guaranteed,  doubly  gua- 
ranteed, by  the  great  seal  of  humanity,— it  ought  to  be  in 
the  conscience  of  the  keeper  of  that  great  seal,  and  every 
great  man,  and  every  person  in  power  in  the  world, — if  not 
guaranteed  by  that  seal,  it  was  guaranteed  by  the  Company; 
and  not  one  of  the  vain  and  frivolous  pretences  of  a  rebellion 
apply  to  these  women.  Therefore,  here  the,  sufferings  are  as 
great — the  sufferings  indeed  are  greater,  because  they  have, 
joined  to  the  moral,  which  are  common  to  them,  all  the 
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isJrinnrM,  physical  sufferings  upon  this  occasion.  And  Mr.  Hastings  is 
answerable  for  the  whole;  notwithstanding  those  miserable 
excuses  winch  he  has  produced  to  the  court  of  Directors, 
and  has  produced  here,  in  his  justification.  My  Lords,  we 
leave  that  with  you. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  part,  which  Mr.  Hastings  has 
not  thought  proper  to  deny,  but  upon  which  we  shall  make 
a  little  explanation  and  some  reflections.  You  will  hear 
what  we  have  charged  him  with  in  another  Article  of  the 

irtiderfnth  Charge— part  of  the  seventeenth  Article.* 

Charge. 

*  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  read  clauses  of  the  seventeenth  Article  of  the 
Impeachment,  with  Mr.  Hastings'  answers  to  them  ;  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  following  discussion  ensued  : — 

"  Lord  Chancellor. — It  is  matter  of  the  seventeenth  Article  of  Charge,  and 

Objection  of  parts  of  the  answers  have  been  read.     It  has  occurred  to  me  to  look  back  to 

the  Court.      ^  former  proceedings  :  it  has  escaped  my  attention  if  any  matter  contained 

in  the  seventeenth  Article  has  been  made  matter  of  charge      It,  therefore, 

does  not  seem  that  it  can  be  brought  in  upon  a  reply  ;  not  having  been  made 

matter  of  charge  originally. 

"  Mr.  Burke. — My  Lords,  I  have  to  say  to  this,  that  I  believe  you  have 

Argument     heard  that  it  was  made  matter  of  charge  by  the  House  of  Commons.     I  con- 

w  ceive  that  the  fact  is  admitted ;  and  that  the  Commons  have  nothing  to  do 

with  the  proofs  of  any  things  in  their  Charge  which  were  fully  and  exactly  in 

terms  admitted.     The  prooft  which  they  produce  to  your  Lordships  were  upon 

matters  which  were  litigated ;  but  here  the  facts  in  the  Charge  are  admitted 

in  the  fullest  manner.    We  neither  have  abandoned  them,  intended  to  abandon 

them,  nor  ever  shall  abandon  them.     We  have  made  them  as  a  Charge  upon 

record.    We  have  read  the  answers  to  them  ;  which  answers  are  complete 

admissions  of  every  word  of  the  Charge. 

44  Lord  Chancellor. — I  do  not  make  myself  understood.  It  is  not  the  objec- 
tion, that  there  has  not  been  evidence  given  upon  the  seventeenth  Article ;  but 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Managers  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  seventeenth 
Article ;  therefore,  although  it  may  have  all  been  admitted  by  the  answer  to 
be  true,  yet  in  justice,  if  from  that  answer  you  ground  the  Charge,  it  is  neces- 
sary the  Defendant  should  be  heard  to  it. 

44  Mr.  Burke. — If  your  Lordships  choose  that  the  Defendant  shall  be  heard 
to  it  we  have  no  kind  of  objection,  nor  ever  had,  or  proposed  an  objection  to 
the  Defendant  being  heard  to  it  Your  Lordships  know  that  the  Defendant's 
Counsel  value  themselves  upon  abandoning  their  defence.  Your  Lordships 
know  perfectly  that  they  broke  off  thus  in  the  middle  ;  and  they  have  declared 
that  in  order  to  expedite  this  business  they  abandoned  their  defence. 

44  Lord  Chancellor. — Referring  to  the  proceedings,  [I  think  it]  is  a  matter 
Continued     perfectly  clear,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Charge,  after  certain  Articles  had 
objwtion  of  been  gone  through,  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  closed  the  case  there ; 
to*the  ad-      leading,  therefore,  all  the  other  Articles,  excepting  those  that  had  been  dis- 
mission of     cussed,  as  matters  standing  with  the  answers  against  them,  but  not  insisted 
the  matter     upon  originally  in  making  out  the  Charge,     Of  course,  therefore,  if  the  De- 
m  question,  f^^^  Qa£  gone  jnto  ^y  of  t^g  Articles,  the  Defendant  must  have  been 
stopped  upon  them ;  because  he  was  then  making  a  case  in  defence  to  that 
which  had  not  been  made  a  case  in  the  prosecution.     The  objection,  therefore, 
is  not  at  all  that  no  evidence  has  been  examined.     To  be  sure,  it  would  be  an 
answer  to  that  to  say,  you  are  now  proceeding  upon  an  admission  ;  bu:. 
upon  those  facts  that  are  admitted,  if  the  facts  that  are  admitted  arc  insisted 
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Having  first  stated  to  your  Lordships  —  and  we  beg  toi2Jrrai7M. 
remind  you  of  it  —  having  mentioned  the  state  and  condition  condition  of 
of  the  country  of  Oude  when  Mr.  Hastings  first  came  into  it,  {j,"'10,""^ 

-  ment  of  Mr. 


upon  as  matter  in  charge,  that  should  come  in  the  original  state  of  the  cause, 
and  the  Defendant,  in  common  .justice,  must  be  heard  upon  that  ;  and  then, 
and  then  only,  come  the  observations  in  reply. 

"  Mr.  Burke.  —  We  do  not  know,  or  are  informed,  but  that  any  charge,  in- 
formation or  indictment,  that  is  before  the  Court  and  upon  record,  and  is  not 
denied  by  the  Defendant,  stands  in  full  force  against  him.  We  conceive  it  to 
be  so.  We  conceive  that  to  be  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  all  proceedings. 
And  the  reason  we  did  not  go  into  it  was,  that,  having  a  very  long  cause 
before  us,  and  having  the  most  full  and  complete  admission  upon  this  subject, 
we  did  not  proceed  further  in  it.  The  Defendant  defends  himself  [by  averring]* 
that  it  was  not  his  duty.  It  was  not  our  business  to  prove  that  it  was  his  duty. 
It  was  he  that  admitted  the  facts  assumed  ;  the  negative  he  was  bound  to 
prove,  and  he  never  offered  to  prove  it. 

"  All  that  I  can  say  upon  this  business  is,  that  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  clear, 
distinct,  case  ;  to  be  a  great  offence  —  an  offence  charged  upon  the  record, 
admitted  upon  the  record,  and  never  by  us  abandoned.  And  as  to  his  defence 
not  being  abandoned,  my  Lords,  we  refer  to  the  last  petition  that  was  upon 
your  table  —  that  libellous  petition  which  we  speak  of  as  a  libel  and  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  has  no  validity,  but  as  asserting 
a  matter  of  fact  from  the  petitioner.  We  desire  that  you  will  refer  to  that 
paper,  and  there  you  will  find  that  he  has  declared  publicly,  that,  for  the 
accommodation  and  ease  of  this  business,  and  for  its  expedition,  he  did  aban- 
don his  defence  at  a  certain  period. 

"  Lord  Chancellor.  —  A  charge  consisting  of  a  variety  of  Articles,  in  their 
nature,  however  connected  with  each  other  in  their  subject,  but  in  their 
nature  distinct  and  specific,  if  only  certain  Articles  are  pressed  in  the  charge, 
to  those  Articles  only  can  a  defence  be  applied  ;  and  all  the  other  Articles  that 
are  not  made  matter  of  charge  originally  have  never,  in  the  course  of  any  pro- 
ceeding whatever,  been  taken  up  originally  In  reply. 

"  Mr.  Burke.  —  With  great  respect  to  your  Lordship's  judgment,  that  may 
be  upon  the  matter  of  arguing  them,  or  making  any  observations  upon  them 
that  might  apply.  You  do  not  argue,  you  do  not  make  observations,  at  such  a 
period.  But  the  record  stands  ;  our  Charge  stands  :  it  was  never  abandoned  ; 
and  the  Defendant  might  have  made  a  justification  to  it,  if  he  had  thought  fit. 
He  never  did  think  fit.  If  your  Lordships  think  that  we  ought  not  to  argue 
upon  it  here  upon  the  reply,  because  we  did  not  argue  upon  it  before,  well 
and  good  ;  but  we  have  argued,  and  do  argue,  many  things  in  the  reply  to 
which  he  never  gave  any  answer  at  all.  I  shall  beg  leave,  if  your  Lordships 
please,  to  retire  with  my  fellow  Managers  for  a  moment,  to  consult  how  far  we 
shall  press  this  point  ,  —  whether  we  shall  press  this  point  or  not.  "We  shall 
not  detain  your  Lordships  many  minutes. 

"  [The  Managers  witMrew  ;  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Managers  returned  again  Retirement 
into  the  Hall.']  °[  the 

"  Mr.  Burke.  —  My  Lords,  the  Managers  have  consulted  among  themselves  f()f  the^ur- 
upon  this  business  ;  and  therefore  the  first  part  they  have  taken  upon  them-  pose  of  con- 
selves  is,  to  see  upon  the  face  of  your  printed  proceedings  the  particular  cir-  sultation. 
cumstances  on  which  the  observation  of  your  Lordship  —  I  take  it  for  granted 
the  observation  of  this  House  by  your  mouth  —  was  delivered.     What  we  have 
found  is  tkis  :  —  '  Then  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  informed  the  Lords,  that 
saving  to  themselves  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,  the  Commons  Reservation 

were  content  to  rest  their  Charge  here.'  —  We  rested  our  Charge  there  ;  not  °"  the  part 

of  the  Com- 

*  Revised  copy. 
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mons  of  the 
right  to 
modify  the 
charges. 


Introduc- 
tion of 
irrelevant 
matter  by 
Counsel. 


Opinion  of 
the  Court  as 
to  the  inad- 
missibility 
Of  the 


having  stated  the  intermediate  usurpation  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  use  he  made  of  it,  upon  the  Nawab  himself,  the  tyranny 
exercised  on  the  Nawab  himself,  the  tyranny  exercised  upon 

that  we  meant  to  efface  any  precedent  matter  of  the  Charge  which  was  made 
by  us  and  admitted  by  them,  but  that  we  meant  to  rest  it  there,  as  we  con- 
ceived, '  saving  our  rights  and  privileges ;'  that  is,  to  resume — and  to  make 
new  matter  if  we  thought  fit — to  resume  our  rights  and  privileges.  The 
Commons  were  content  to  rest  the  Charge  here. 

"  I  am  to  remark  to  your  Lordships,  that  the  Counsel  have  opened  a  vast 
variety  of  matter  that  is  neither  upon  our  record  nor  theirs,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate and  to  support ;  and  they  have  spoken  days  together  upon  the  subject  of  the 
principles  upon  which  their  defence  was  made  ;  and  my  great  object  now  is,  an 
examination  of  those  principles,  and  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  those  principles 
by  examples,  which  are  not  the  less  cogent,  the  less  weighty,  and  the  less 
known,  because  they  are  Articles  in  this  Charge.  Most  assuredly  not.  If 
your  Lordships  recollect  the  speeches  that  were  made  here,  you  find  great 
merit  taken  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  matters  that  were  not  at  all  in  the  Charge, 
and  which  would  put  us  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  if  we  were  to  take  no 
notice  of  them  in  our  reply.  For  instance,  his  whole  merits  in  the  Mahratta 
War  were  brought  before  your  Lordships — a  great  mass  of  matter  obliquely, — 
not  for  the  avowed  purpose,  but  for  other  purposes, — brought  before  you,  upon 
which  they  argued.  And  that  immense  mass  of  matter  contained  an  immense 
mass  of  principles  ;  sometimes  supported  by  alleged  facts,  sometimes  by  none. 
We  are  going  to  answer  that  explanatory  matter  relative  to  principle,  which 
they  have  opened  as  matter  relative  to  principle ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  it  in  that 
way,  we  propose  to  do  it  in  the  other  way ;  that  is,  we  propose  to  show  the 
mischiefs  that  have  happened  by  the  mischievous  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  mischievous  consequences  of  them. 

"  If,  however,  your  Lordships  are  of  opinion — wishing  to  fall  in  with  your 
Lordships'  sentiments — if  your  Lordships,  upon  this  explanation,  continue  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  that  we  cannot  even  produce  this  regularly  to  you  nor 
read  it,  we  would  remind  your  Lordships  that  such  things  stand  upon  your 
records ;  that  they  stand  unanswered  and  admitted  on  your  records  ;  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  act  of  ours,  but  by  a  renunciation  of  the 
Charge  ;  which  renunciation  we  cannot  make,  because  the  Defendant  has 
clearly  and  fully  admitted  it.  We  cannot  plead  error  :  we  cannot  retract  it. 
Why  ?  Because  he  has  admitted  it.  We,  therefore,  only  remind  your  Lord- 
ships that  that  matter  stands  uncontradicted  ;  and  the  only  observation  we 
intended  to  make  upon  it  to  your  Lordships  is,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  he  defends  all  such  conduct  are  totally  false  and  groundless.  But  if 
your  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  press  it,  though  we  cannot 
abandon  it, — it  is  not  in  your  power — it  is  not  in  our  power — it  is  not  in  his 
power — to  abandon  that  Charge  : — you  cannot  acquit  him  of  that  Charge  ;  it  is 
impossible  : — but  if  your  Lordships,  for  the  accommodation  of  business, 
method  of  proceedings,  or  any  circumstance  of  that  kind,  wish  we  should  say 
no  more  upon  the  subject,  we  close  the  subject  there  for  ever;  because  we 
•wish,  and  we  cannot  wish  better  than  to  leave  it  as  it  is  upon  the  record.  Your 
Lordships  will  consider,  when  you  come  to  examine  the  mass  of  these  Charges, 
whether  it  is  in  our  power  to  abandon  them  ;  because  we  have  made  them,  he 
has  admitted  them,  and  your  Lordships  are  possessed  of  both  the  Charge  and 
admission  ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  the  mode  of  proceeding  upon  it,  we  are  at  your 
Lordships'  disposal. 

"Lord  Chancellor, — It  can  only  be  with  me  matter  of  conjecture.  I 
certainly  was  not  commanded  by  the  House  to  state  the  observations  that  had 
occurred  to  me  upon  that.  But  in  the  position  in  which  it  now  stands,  I  feel 
no  difficulty  in  saying,  as  my  own  judgment,  that  nothing  can  be  matter  in 
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his  family,  the  tyranny  exercised  upon  his  women,  the  tyranny 
exercised — as  we  conceive  and  do  not  retract,  though  we 
cannot  press  now — upon  his  brethren, — having  shown  you  how 
he  has  confiscated  the  property  of  all  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  country,  called  the  jagirdars,  that  he  knew  their  distresses 
and  afforded  them  no  relief, — having  gone  upon  all  these 
grounds,  we  now  proceed  to  review  the  effect  of  the  general 
mass  of  all  that  usurpation,  and  of  all  that  oppression,  upon 
the  state  of  the  revenues  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

We  are  first  going  to  show  your  Lordships  in  what  state 
Mr.  Hastings  found  the  country  ;  in  what  state  he  found  its 
revenues ;  what  ministers  there  were ;  what  were  their 
plans,  and  what  their  conduct  was ;  and  who  they  were 
recommended  and  supported  by. 

We  shall  first  beg  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  printed 
Minutes.  Indeed,  my  Lords,  this  matter  that  is  on  your 
record  never  can  be  expunged  out  of  the  record  and  the 
memory  of  mankind,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  press  it  more. 
One  of  them  was  a  thing  that  we  did  press,  but  if  we  give  up 
the  whole  family,  we  will  not  press  for  one.  Hear  what  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  government  was  carried  on  in  Oude, 
and  the  state  of  it,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1775,  before  the  period 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  usurpation,  in  which  he  defied  the  orders  of 
the  Company  and  oppressed  the  people.  This  is  to  show 
that  the  minister,  he  stated,  was  recommended  by  the  Begums ; 
and  the  rather,  because  Mr.  Hastings  makes  their  interference 
in  the  government  of  her  son  a  part  of  his  crimination  of 
them. 


reply  that  does  not  relate  to  those  Articles  that  were  pressed  in  the  original  matter  in 
Charge ;  and  therefore,  in  this  position  of  the  business  of  reply,  you  cannot  go  qu     lon* 
into  new  matter  arising  out  of  other  Articles  that  were  not  originally  insisted 
upon. 

"  Mr.  Burke.— We  thought  as  Articles  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  upon 
it,  but  not  as  an  answer  to  other  matter,  as  a  reference  to  facts  on  the  record 
before  you,  to  disprove  the  principles  upon  which  the  Defendant  and  his  Counsel 
go.  That  is  the  light  in  which  we  proposed  chiefly  to  use  it.  But,  as  we  said, 
your  Lordship's  own  personal  authority  will  have  great  weight  with  us,  and 
unless  we  perceive  some  other  Peer  differs  from  you,  we  will  take  it  in  the 
course  we  have  constantly  done.  We  never  have  sent  your  Lordships  out  of 
the  Hall  to  consult  upon  the  matter.  We  take  for  granted  that  what  is  deli- 
vered from  the  woolsack,  to  which  no  Peer  expresses  a  dissent,  is  the  sense  of 
the  House.  As  such  we  take  it,  and  as  such  we  submit  to  it  in  this  instance. 

"  Therefore,  leaving  this  upon  the  record  as  it  stands,  without  observing  Withdrawal 
upon  it,  and  submitting  to  your  Lordships'  decision,  that  according  to  order  of  theob- 
we  cannot  observe  in  reply  upon  what  was  not  produced,  but  only  set  out,  on 
the  record  in  the  first  Charge, — we  submit  to  your  judgment  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  we  proceed  to  another  business. 
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dation  on  the 
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i2JuirBi794.      Letter  from  the  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Oude,  the  2u 
en-  of  March,  1775;  page  2082:- 

"  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  the  Nabob  reposes  in  Murteza 
Khan,  the  Begums  are  much  dissatisfied  with  his  elevation.  They  re- 
commended it  to  his  Excellency  to  encourage  the  old  servants  of  the 
Government,  whose  influence  in  the  country  and  experience  might  have 
strengthened  his  own  authority,  and  seated  him  firmly  on  the  musnud. 
In  some  measure,  too,  this  may  appear  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
Company ;  for,  as  Ellege  Khan  and  the  old  ministers  have,  by  frequent 
instances  within  their  own  knowledge,  experienced  the  power  of  our 
Government,  such  men,  I  should  conceive,  are  much  more  likely  to  pay  a 
deference  to  the  Company  than  a  person  who  at  present  can  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  degree  of  attention  which  ought  to  be  paid 
to  our  connection  with  the  Nabob." 

This  Elija  Khan  is  not  our  Elijah,  but  another ;  and  your 
Lordships  see  that  the  Begums  recommended  the  old  ser- 
vants, contrary  to  the  maxim  of  Rehoboam, — those  who  had 
served  his  father,  served  the  country,  who  knew  it,  and  who 
were  strongly  inclined  to  support  the  English  interest  there. 
Making  just  that  remark  upon  that  minute — the  effect  of 
the  Begum's  influence  upon  the  state  of  things  in  1775 — 
that  the  minister  was  advised  by  the  NawaVs  mother  to 
employ  the  confidential  servants  of  his  father,  conversant  in 
the  country,  persons  interested  in  it,  and  persons  who  were 
well  disposed  to  support  the  English  connection. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Bristow  to  the  Board,  28th  November, 
1775;  page  2691:— 

"  I  also  neglected  no  part  of  my  duty  on  the  spot,  but  advised  the 

minister,  even  at  Lucknow,  according  to  my  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  to 

Good  effect    recommend  it  to  the  Nabob  to  dismiss  his  useless  and  mutinous  troops ; 

of  the  dis-     which  measure  seems,  by  present  appearances,  to  have  succeeded  beyond 

mutinous      expectation,  as  the  rest  of  the  army  do  now  pay  the  greatest  attention  to 

troops.          his  Excellency's  orders.     Already  the  complaints  of  the  violences  the 

troops  used  to  commit  are  greatly  decreased.     They  profess  obedience, 

and,  by  the  best  intelligence  I  can   obtain  of  their  disposition,  there 

seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  examples  made  by  disbanding  Bussunt's 

corps  has  every  good  effect  we  could  wish,  which  had  crossed  the  river 

and  voluntarily  surrendered  their  arms  the  day  before  yesterday  to  the 

Nabob." 

Letter  from  Mr.  Bristow  to  the  Board,  13th  June,  1776 ; 
page  2696  :— 

Success  of         "  Honourable  Sir  and  Sirs, — It  is  Ellege  Khan's  first  object  to  regulate 

Elija  Khan's  the  Vizier's  revenue ;  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  the  short 

adirunistra-    ^me  j^  has  jjeen  jn  office  he  has  been  indefatigable,  and  already  settled 

the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Oude,  and  fixed  on  the  districts  for 

the  assignments  of  the  army  subsidy.     Corah  and  Allahabad  he  has 

disposed  of,  and  called  for  the  Dooab  and  Rohilkund  accounts,  in  order 

to  adjust  them  as  soon  as  possible.     This  activity  will,  I  hope,  produce 

the  most  salutary  effects ;  aa  the  present  juncture,  being  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  season  for  the  cultivation,  the  aumils,  by  being  thus  early  12JuKKl704. 

fixed  in  their  offices,  have  the  opportunity  of  advancing  tuckavy,  en-       

couraging  the  ryots,  and  making  their  agreements  in  their  several  districts, 
in  letting  under  farms  or  disposing  of  the  lands  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  may  judge  most  expedient.  If,  though  similar  to  the  late  minister's 
conduct,  a  delay  of  two  or  three  months  should  occur  in  the  settlement 
of  the  lands,  the  people  throughout  the  county  would  be  disheartened, 
and  inevitably  a  very  heavy  balance  accrue  on  the  revenue.  I  have 
troubled  the  honourable  Board  with  this  detail,  in  the  first  place,  to  show 
the  propriety  of  Elija  Khan's  conduct ;  and,  in  the  next,  the  essential 
service  that  will  be  rendered  to  the  Vizier  by  continuing  Colonel  Parker's 
detachment  during  the  whole  rains  in  Corah,  if  required  by  the  Vizier." 

My  Lords,  we  have  now  had  a  view  of  the  previous  state 
of  Oude,  at  the  first  period  we  have  to  describe.  Your 
Lordships  have  seen  and  understand  part  of  the  middle,  with 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  again. 

Letter  from  Fyzula  Khan  to  the  Governor  General;  re-£ctterof 
ceived  the   13th  of  February,  1778  ;  in   page  768  of  the  Khan!* 
printed  Minutes: — 

"This  county  of  Cutthar,  which  formerly  depended  on  the  Rohilla  Ruinous 
States,  and  which  I  consider  as  now  appertaining  to  the  Company,  was  state  of  the 

3    a         •  -i.-  V    j  j.      i  ii       country  in 

very  populous  and  nourishing ;  but,  since  the  commencement  or  the  1778,  under 

Nabob  Vizier's  government,  the  farmers  appointed  by  his  ministers  have  the  system 
desolated  the  country.  Its  situation  is  at  present  very  ruinous.  Thou-  fnJfTr' 
sands  of  villages,  formerly  populous,  are  now  utterly  deserted,  and  no 
trace  left  of  them.  I  have  already  written  to  Roy  Bucktawar  Sing  a  full 
account  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  exercised  by  the  farmers,  to  be 
communicated  to  you.  The  constant  revenue  of  a  country  depends  on 
the  care  of  its  rulers  to  preserve  it  in  a  nourishing  state.  I  have  been 
induced  to  make  the  representation  by  my  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
the  Company,  for  otherwise  it  is  no  concern  of  mine.  Should  these 
oppressions  continue  one  or  two  years  longer,  and  the  rulers  take  no 
measures  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  the  whole  country  will  be  a  desert." 

My  Lords,  I  have  only  to  remark  to  you  this : — you  have 
seen  the  first  state  of  this  country.  This  was  about  two 
years  after  Mr.  Hastings  had  obtained  the  majority  and 
began  to  govern  this  country  by  his  lieutenants.  This  is  the 
consequence  of  it.  "We  know  very  well  that  the  country 
was  put  under  military  collectors.  We  know  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  The  person  who  makes  this  representation 
to  Mr.  Hastings  of  that  state  of  the  country,  who  makes  a 
representation  of  its  distress  and  calamity,  of  [the  desolation 
of]*  a  thousand  of  the  villages  formerly  flourishing  in  it,  is 
no  less  a  person  than  a  person  of  whom  you  have  often 
heard,  and  of  whom  humanity  deserves  a  great  deal, 
namely,  Fyzula  Khan,  whose  country  the  English  Resident 

*  Revised  copy. 
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7M.  travelling  through  declares  was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and 
that  that  was  the  state  of  all  the  Rohilla  country.  He  very 
fortunately  was  one  of  those  that  escaped  the  dominion  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  We  will  now  read  to  your  Lordships  a  letter 
from  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  the  Board,  dated  the  llth  of 
September,  1779,  which  is  in  page  767  of  the  printed 
Minutes : — 

"  Honourable  Sir  and  Sirs, — The  day  before  yesterday  I  encamped 
near  Allahabad,  where  the  Vizier  did  me  the  honour  of  a  visit ;  and 
yesterday  morning  in  my  way  hither  I  returned  it,  and  was  received  by 
his  Excellency  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  distinction.  This  morning 
he  called  here,  and  we  had  some  general  conversation,  which  principally 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  rfs  attachment  to  the  English,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  show  the  sincerity  of  it  upon  all  occasions.  It  is  to  be  wished 
we  had  employed  the  influence  which  such  favourable  sentiments  must 
have  given  us  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  ourselves ;  but  I 
fear  the  distresses  which  evidently  appear  on  the  face  of  the  one  and  the 
failure  of  the  revenues  to  the  other  are  not  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the 
Vizier's  mismanagement." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hastings'  own  pensioner,  Sir 
Eyre  Coote.  But  that  there  can  be  but  one  voice,  from  the 
known  state  of  that  country  during  the  time  of  this  horrible 
usurpation,  which  Sir  Eyre  Coote  puts  under  the  soft  name  of 
our  influence,  [I  will  add  a]  minute  of  the  Governor  General's 
Consultation,  Fort  William,  2 1st  May,  1781;  page  103.  These 
were  Mr.  Hastings'  reasons  for  going  up  to  Benares.  We 
first  produced  Fyzula  Khan's  communications  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ;  and  no  redress  was  given  upon  his  representation — 
no  redress  was  pretended  to  be  given ;  next,  the  state  of  the 
country  that  is  described  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  ;  now,  the  state 
of  it  as  described  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  as  a  reason  to  go 
up  for  the  pretended  reform  of  it : — 

"  The  province  of  Oude  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  disorder 
and  confusion,  its  resources  being  in  an  extraordinary  degree  diminished, 
and  the  Nabob  Azoph-ul-Dowlah  having  earnestly  entreated  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Governor  General,  and  declared  that,  unless  some  effectual 
measures  are  taken  for  his  relief,  he  must  be  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  country,  and  coming  down  to  Calcutta  to  present  his  situa- 
Petermina-    tion  to  this  Government ; — the  Governor  General,  therefore,  proposes, 
iHsHvigs'o   ^^  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Wheler,  to  visit  the  province  of  Oude,  as 
visit  Oude.     speedily  as  the  affairs  of  the  Presidency  will  admit ;  in  hopes  that,  from 
a  minute  and  personal  observation  of  the  circumstances  of  that  country, 
the  system  of  management  which  has  been  adopted,  and  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  the  persons  employed,  he  may  possibly  be  able  to  con- 
cert and  establish  some  plan  by  which  the  province  of  Oude  may  in  time 
be  restored  to  its  former  state  of  affluence,  good  order  and  prosperity." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  now  the  chain  of  evidence,  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period,  complete. 
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You  sec  that  Mr.  Hastings  himself  admits  it  to  have  been  for- 
merly  in  a  most  flourishing,  orderly  and  prosperous,  state. 
He  describes  it  to  you  in  [such]  words,  that  no  enemy  of  his 
can  paint  stronger  the  state  in  which  it  was.  He  went  up 
in  the  year  1781  ;  and  he  left  it,  with  regard  to  any  sub- 
stantial regulation  that  was  executed  or  could  be  executed, 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was ;  and  he  increased  every  one  of 
those  grievances  which  he  pretended  to  redress.  He  took 
from  it  all  the  little  resources  that  remained  in  it  And  you 
have  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  all  persons  of 
that  country  ;  among  others,  the  Nawab  himself,  who  declared 
the  situation  of  himself  and  his  family  to  be  such  that  he 
must  fly  out  of  his  country  and  take  refuge  in  Calcutta,  if 
some  order  was  not  taken  upon  the  occasion. 

We  will  now  show  what  the  state  of  it  was  after  Mr.  Hast- 
ings went  up,  in  1781.  We  will  trace  the  several  steps  of 
the  state  in  which  it  was  found,  and  in  which  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Hastings  to  be ;  the  state  which  Fyzula 
Khan  represents  of  the  part  which  he  knew  best,  and  which 
was  nearest  him ; — and  that  was  once  the  greatest  and  most 
populous  part  of  that  whole  country  ; — then,  Sir  Eyre  Coote ; 
and,  lastly,  Mr.  Hastings  himself. 

Now  come  the  subsequent  periods. 

"  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Bristow,  12th  December,  1782 ; 
page  658 : — 

"  Despotism  is  the  principle  upon  which  every  measure  is  founded, 
and  the  people  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  are  ruled  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  aumil  or  fowzdar  for  the  tune  being.  They  exercise  Lawless 

within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  the  powers  of  life  and  death,  and  conditioner 
,     .  .  .    .,        ,     , i  J  .     ,1  .'        ,  thecouutry, 

decisions  in  civil  and  other  cases,  in  the  same  extent  as  the  sovereign  at  aft€r  his 

the  capital.  The  forms  prescribed  by  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  return. 
Mogul  Empire  are  unattended  to,  and  the  will  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trate is  the  sole  law  of  the  people.  The  total  relaxation  of  the  Vizier's 
authority,  his  inattention  and  dislike  to  business,  leave  the  aumils  in 
possession  of  this  dangerous  power,  unawed  and  uncontrolled  by  any 
apprehension  of  retrospection,  or  the  interference  of  justice.  I  can 
hardly  quote  an  instance,  since  the  Vizier's  accession  to  the  musnud,  of 
an  aumU  having  been  punished  for  oppression ;  though  the  complaints 
of  the  people  and  the  state  of  the  country  are  notorious  proofs  of  the 
violences  daily  committed.  It  is  even  become  unsafe  for  travellers  to 
pass,  except  in  large  bodies.  Murders,  thefts,  and  other  enormities 
shocking  to  humanity,  are  committed  in  open  day." 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  letter,  he  says  : — 

"  Such  has  been  the  system  of  this  government,  that  the  oppressions  Oppression 
have   generally   originated  with  the  aumils.     They  have  been  rarely  by  the 
selected  for  their  abilities  or  integrity,  but  from  favour,  or  the  means  to  atl    ' 
advance  a  large  sum  upon  being  appointed  to  their  office.     The  aumil 
enters  upon  his  trust  ruined  in  reputation  and  fortune,  and,  unless  he 
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12JUJTE 1794.  accomplishes  his  engagements,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  disgrace  and 
punishment  follow ;  and,  though  the  balance  of  revenue  may  be  rigorously 
demanded  of  him,  it  has  not  been  usual  to  institute  any  inquiry  for 
oppression.  The  zemindars,  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  aumils,  are 
often  driven  to  rebellion.  The  weak  are  obliged  to  submit  to  his  exac- 
tions or  fly  the  country;  and  the  aumil,  unable  to  reduce  the  more 
powerful,  is  compelled  to  enter  into  a  disgraceful  compromise.  Every 
zemindar  looks  to  his  fort  for  protection,  and  the  country  is  crowded 
with  them.  Almas  Ali  Khan  has  not  less  than  seven  hundred  in  his 
districts.  Thus  it  has  become  a  general  custom  to  seize  the  brother,  son, 
or  some  near  relation  or  dependent,  of  the  different  zemindars  as 
hostages  for  the  security  of  the  revenue.  A  great  aumil  will  sometimes 
have  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  hostages,  whom  he  is  obliged  to 
confine  in  places  of  security.  A  few  men,  like  Almas  Ali  Khan  and  Coja 
Din-ul-Dun  have,  from  their  regularity  in  performance  of  pecuniary 
engagements,  rendered  themselves  useful  to  the  Vizier.  A  strict  scru- 
tiny into  his  affairs  was  at  all  times  irksome  to  his  excellency ;  and  none 
of  his  ministers  or  officers  about  his  person  possessing  the  active,  per- 
severing, spirit,  requisite  to  conduct  the  detail  of  engagements  for  a 
number  of  small  farms,  it  became  convenient  to  receive  a  large  sum  from 
a  great  farmer,  without  trouble  or  deficiency.  This  system  was  followed 
by  the  most  pernicious  consequences.  These  men  were  above  all  con- 
trol. They  exacted  their  own  terms,  and  the  districts  they  farmed  were 
most  cruelly  oppressed.  The  revenue  of  Rohilcund  is  reduced  above  a 
third ;  and  Almas  Ali  Khan's  administration  is  well  known  to  have  been 
extremely  violent." 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  obser- 
vation upon  this  state  of  things.  You  see  that  the  native 
authority,  as  we  proved  before,  was  utterly  extinguished  by 
Mr.  Hastings ;  that  the  Nawab  was  nothing  but  a  name  ;  that 
there  was  no  authority  but  his.  You  hear  of  the  oppressions 
of  the  farmers ;  and  we  have  shown  you  that  the  farmers- 
general  were  English  officers.  We  have  shown  you  what 
Colonel  Hannay  did.  We  have  shown  you  the  accumulation 
of  hostages  which  were  made  by  him,  when  he  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Hastings  ;  and  you  hear  of  their  arbitrary  power 
and  tyrannical  proceedings.  And,  above  all,  you  see  the 
last  and  most  dreadful  effects  of  anarchy — that  there  was  no 
security  to  any  human  being  but  to  entrench  himself  in 
such  a  fort  as  he  could  make ;  and  that  these  forts  had 
grown,  in  one  district  only  of  that  country,  to  amount  to 
seven  hundred.  Your  Lordships  know  Colonel  Hannay  had 
his  prisons  all  full ;  and,  when  he  had  not  prisons  and 
mud  forts  sufficient  to  lock  up  these  hostages  in,  he  had 
them  in  open  cages  in  the  open  air.  You  hear  now  that 
these  farmers-general  were  either  English  themselves  and 
military  men,  or  under  an  abject  submission  to  them.  You 
know  they  had  the  whole  country  in  assignments.  You  find 
that  the  jagirs  were  all  confiscated  for  their  benefit.  You 
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find  the  whole  system  had  its  origin  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hast-  i2Jrirei704. 
ings'  majority.  The  weakness  of  the  Nawab,  as  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  tells  you,  could  not  be  alone  the  cause  of  it ;  but  that 
our  influence  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  utter  ruin, 
desolation  and  anarchy,  of  that  country.  And  let  not  the 
usurpation  of  the  Nawab's  power  be  considered  as  a  trivial 
thing.  When  any  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  great  country,  is 
entirely  stripped  of  everything  in  his  government  which,  in 
a  civil  or  military  light,  could  obtain  to  him  great  honour,  he 
becomes  a  mere  animal,  and  abandons  himself  to  sensual 
gratification ;  he  has  no  other  object ;  and  every  person  in 
an  inferior  situation  wastes  and  destroys  the  country.  You 
hear  that  all  the  laudable  institutions — and  such  there  were 
— for  the  good  order  and  government  of  that  country  were 
totally  gone ;  that  the  very  appearance  of  justice  was 
banished  out  of  it ;  and  every  aumil  exercised  an  arbitrary 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people.  That  is 
the  state  of  it.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  state  anything 
stronger  than  the  paper  itself;  but  we  have  our  documents 
in  our  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  so  far  forget 
our  duty  as  not  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  such  obser- 
vations as  arise  upon  them.  We  will  read  to  your  Lordships 
an  extract  from  Captain  Edwards'  evidence,  which  is  in 
page  777  of  your  Lordships'  Minutes: — 

"  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  general  face  of  the  country  Evidence 
in  the  time  of  Sujah  Dowlah  ?" — "  I  had."  "  Did  you  remark  any  2f  ,Capt: 
difference  in  the  general  state  of  the  country  at  that  time  and  the  period  ( 
when  you  made  your  latter  observation  ?  Did  you  observe  any  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  and  that  of  Sujah 
Dowlah,  in  the  year  1774, — the  latter  period  you  have  mentioned  ?" — "  I 
did  ;  a  very  material  difference."  "  In  what  respect  ?" — "  In  the  general 
aspect  that  the  country  bore,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  country;  that  it 
was  infinitely  better  cultivated  in  1/74  than  it  was  in  1783."  "  You  said, 
you  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  face  of  the  country  till  you 
were  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Nabob?" — "  No  ;  except  by  marching 
and  countermarching.  I  marched  in  the  year  1/74  through  the  Nabob 
Sujah-ul-Dowlah's  provinces  into  Rohilchund."  "  Had  you  those  oppor- 
tunities from  the  time  of  your  going  there  in  1//4  ?" — "  I  had,  but  not  so 
much  as  I  had  after  being  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Vizier,  because 
I  was  always  before  in  a  subordinate  situation.  I  marched  in  a  direct 
line  before  with  the  troops ;  but  afterwards,  when  I  was  aide-de-camp  to 
His  Excellency,  I  was  my  own  master,  and  made  frequent  excursions 
into  the  different  parts  of  the  country."  "  Had  you  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  difference  in  the  general  happiness  and  disposition  of  the 
people  ?" — "  I  had."  "  Did  you  observe  a  difference,  in  that  respect  also, 
between  your  first  coming  and  the  year  1 /83  ?" — "Yes;  a  very  sensible 
difference.  In  Sujah-ul-Dowlah's  time  the  country  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  state  in  merchandize,  cultivation,  and  every  article  of  com- 
merce, and  the  people  then  seemed  to  be  very  happy  under  his  Government, 
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12 JTTHB  1794.  which  latterly  was  not  the  case,  because  the  country  in  reality  appeared, 
in  the  year  1774,  in  a  nourishing  state,  and,  in  the  year  17B3,  it  appeared 
comparatively  forlorn  and  desolate."  "  Was  the  court  of  Azoph-ul- 
Dowlah,  when  you  left  India,  equal  in  point  of  splendour  to  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  ?" — "  By  no  means.  It  was  not  equally 
splendid,  but  far  inferior."  "  Were  the  dependents  and  officers  belonging 
to  the  court  paid  in  the  same  punctual  manner  ?" — "  No ;  I  really  cannot 
say  whether  they  were  paid  more  regularly  in  Sujah-ul-Dowlah's  time ; 
only  they  appeared  more  wealthy,  and  more  able  to  live  in  a  splendid 
style,  in  his  time,  than  they  ever  have  done  since  his  death." 

Here  your  Lordships  see  the  state  of  the  country. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  state  of  the  Wazir  was,  and  his 
sense  of  the  indignities  and  calamities  that  he  suffered  ;  and 
then  we  shall  refer  you  to  a  very  curious  and  extraordinary 
paper,  which  is  upon  your  Minutes.  There  is  another 
passage  in  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Governor  General 
to  the  court  of  Directors,  dated  Benares,  October  1784  ;  page 
660  of  your  Lordships'  Minutes.  Your  Lordships  trace  the 
whole  progress,  from  the  death  of  Suja-ud-Dowla  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Hastings'  obtained  a  majority.  You  see  the  con- 
sequences immediately  following  Mr.  Hastings'  majority; 
and  we  trace  it  down  step  by  step  to  the  year  1784,  when 
he  went  up  into  the  country  again : — 

Letter  of  «  My  only  remaining  fear  is,  that  the  members  of  the  Council,  seeing 

ing's  to^the  affairs  through  a  diiferent  medium  from  that  through  which  I  view  them, 
court  of  may  be  disposed,  if  not  to  counteract  the  system  which  I  have  formed, 
fhT^oUcy  to  *°  withh°ld  from  it  their  countenance  and  active  support.  While  I 
be  observed  myself  remain,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  they  permit  it  to  operate  without 
t"()  despect  interruption ;  and  I  almost  hope,  in  the  event  of  a  new  administration  of 
e'  your  affairs,  which  shall  confine  itself  to  the  same  forbearance,  and 
manifest  no  symptoms  of  intended  interference,  the  objects  of  my 
arrangements  will  be  effectually  attained ;  for  I  leave  them  in  the  charge 
of  agents  whose  interests,  ambition,  and  every  prospect  of  life  are  inter- 
woven with  their  success  ;  and  the  hand  of  Heaven  has  visibly  blessed 
the  soil  with  every  elementary  source  of  progressive  vegetation.  But  if  a 
different  policy  should  be  adopted,  if  new  agents  are  sent  into  the 
country,  and  armed  with  authority  for  the  purpose  of  vengeance  or  cor- 
ruption, to  no  other  will  they  be  applied.  If  new  demands  are  raised  on 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  accounts  overcharged  on  one  side,  with  a  wide 
latitude  taken  on  the  other,  to  swell  his  debt  beyond  the  means  of 
payment,  if  political  dangers  are  pretended,  to  ground  on  them  the 
pleas  of  burthening  his  country  with  unnecessary  defences  and  enormous 
subsidies,  or  if  even,  abstaining  from  direct  encroachment  on  the  Nawab's 
rights,  your  Government  shall  show  but  a  degree  of  personal  kindness  to 
the  partizans  of  the  late  usurpation,  or,  by  any  constructive  indication  of 
partiality  and  disaffection,  furnish  grounds  for  the  expectation  of  an 
approaching  change  of  system,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  all  my  labours  will 
prove  abortive ;  for  the  slightest  causes  will  be  sufficient  to  deject  minds 
sore  with  the  remembrance  of  past  conflicts,  and  to  elevate  those  whose 
only  dependence  is  placed  in  the  renewal  of  the  confusion  which  I  have 
laboured  with  such  zeal  to  eradicate,  and  will  of  course  debilitate  the 
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authority  which  can  alone  ensure  future  success.     I  almost  fear  that  this  isJcire  1794. 

denunciation  of  effects  from  causes  so  incompetent,  as  they  will  appear        

to  those  who  have  not  had  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  the  quick 
sensibility  which  influences  the  habits  of  men  placed  in  a  state  of  polity 
so  loose,  and  subject  to  the  continual  variations  of  capricious  and  despotic 
authority,  will  be  deemed  overcharged,  or,  perhaps,  void  of  foundation; 
nor,  if  they  should  come  to  pass,  will  it  be  easy  to  trace  them  with  any 
positive  evidence  of  their  connection.  Yet  it  is  my  duty  to  apprize  you 
of  what  I  apprehend,  on  grounds  which  I  deem  of  absolute  certainty, 
may  come  to  pass  ;  and  I  rely  on  your  candour  for  a  fair  interpretation 
of  my  intention." 

He  does   exactly  what  his   bitterest   accuser  would  do.  itscondem- 
He  goes  through,  head  by  head,  every  one  of  the  measures  o^°ys°tem.8 
he  pursued  for  the  destruction  of  the  country;  and  he  fore- 
tells that,  if  any  one  of  those  measures  should  not  only  be 
renewed,  but  if  good  cause  should  be  given  to  suspect  they 
would   be  renewed,  the  country  must  fall  into  a  state  of 
inevitable   destruction.       This   supersedes    all    observation. 
This  paper  is  a  recapitulated  minute  condemnation  of  every 
step  which  he  took  in  that  country;  and  which  steps  are 
every  one  of  them  upon  your  Lordships'  Minutes. 

We  know  very  well,  that,  when  he  pretended  to  leave  His  appoint- 
that  country  in  the  state  that  he  spoke  of,  he  left  a 
agent  of  his  own  to  control  that  Government,  and  to  enable 
him,  sitting  in  the  place  where  he  now  sits,  to  govern  it  in 
the  way  in  which  he  now  governs  it. 

[/4  murmur  having  arisen  here,  Mr.  Burke  proceeded]*: — 

If  I  am  called  upon  to  re- word  that,  I  shall  show  strong 
grounds  and  reasons  to  indicate  that  he  governs  Oude  now 
as  much  as  he  ever  did.  We  see  that  the  reform  which  he 
pretended,  in  1781,  produced  the  calamities  which  he  states 
in  1 784.  We  shall  now  see  that  the  reform  which  he  pre- 
tended in  1784  brought  on  the  calamities  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  has  stated  in  his  evidence. 

We  will  now  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  dated  Letters  of 
16th  November  1787,  which  is  in  page  661  of  your  Lord- 
ships'  Minutes : — 

"  I  was  received  at  Allahabad  and  attended  to  Lucknow  by  the  Nabob 
and  his  ministers,  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  respect.  I  cannot, 
however,  express  how  much  I  was  concerned,  during  my  short  residence 
at  his  capital  and  my  progress  through  his  dominions,  to  be  witness  of 
the  disordered  state  of  his  finances  and  government,  and  of  the  desolate 
appearance  of  his  country.  The  evils  were  too  alarming  to  admit  of 
palliation,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  exhort  him,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  to  endeavour  to  apply  effectual  remedies  to  them.  He  began 
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12 JUNE  1794.  with  urging  as  apology,  that,  whilst  he  was  not  certain  of  the  expense  of 

~ —         our  demands  upon  him,  he  had  no  real  interest  in  being  economical  in 

emtarrasij-     his  expenses  ;  and  that,  while  we  interfered  in  the  internal  management 

men't  of  the    of  his  affairsj  his  own  authority  and  that  of  his  ministers  were  despised 

Nawab.          jjy  ^ls  own  SUDjects.     It  would  have  been  useless  to  discuss  these  topics 

with  him,  but,  while  I  repeated  my  former  declarations  of   our  being 

determined  to  give  no  ground  in  future  for  similar  complaints,  he  gave 

me  the   strongest  assurances   of  his  being  resolved  to   apply  himself 

earnestly  to  the   encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  to  endeavour  to 

revive  the  commerce  of  his  country." 

Letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  dated  the  25th  April  1788  ; 
page  662  : — 

"Till  I  saw  the  Vizier's  troops,  I  was  not  without  hope  that,  upon  an 
emergency,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  furnished  us  with  some 
useful  cavalry;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  any  in  his 
service  upon  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  place  any  dependence ;  and  I 
think  it  right  to  add,  that  his  country  appears  to  be  in  so  ruined  a  state, 
and  his  finances  in  so  much  disorder,  that,  even  in  case  of  a  war,  we 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  any  material  support  from  him." 

My  Lords,  I  am  to  remark  only  upon  this  as  to  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  reformation,  from  which  he  was  pleased  to 
promise  the  Company  such  things.  But,  when  your  Lord- 
ships know  that  he  left  his  dependant  and  minister,  Hyder 
Beg  Khan,  there,  whose  character  he  has  represented  on 
your  Minutes  as  black  as  hell  could  make  it,  to  be  the  real 
governor  there,  and  to  carry  on  private  correspondences  with 
him  here,  and  left  Major  Palmer  for  a  considerable  time  in 
that  country  to  carry  on  his  affairs,  your  Lordships  will 
easily  see  why  the  Wazir,  such  an  undone  man,  was  not 
alone  able,  with  such  a  minister  as  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  to 
restore  his  country.  You  have  seen  it  from  the  beginning ; 
you  have  had  evidence  of  what  it  was  in  Suja-ud-Dowla's 
time  ;  and  we  now  have  concluded  with  the  situation  it  was 
in  when  Lord  Cornwallis  left  it. 

We  shall  now  show  the  complaints  the  Wazir  makes  of 
the  personal  outrages  and  ill  treatment  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
himself.  We  read  yesterday  a  letter,  the  humble  and  abject 
style  of  which  you  can  never  consider  enough.  Consider, 
oh !  my  Lords,  the  fate  of  all  human  greatness.  You  re- 
member there  is  no  trace  anywhere,  in  any  trunk,  of  Mr. 
Hastings  having  condescended  so  much  as  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  suppliant  letter  of  that  unhappy  man.  There  was  no 
mode  of  indignity  with  which  he  did  not  treat  his  family. 
There  was  no  mode  of  indignity  with  which  he  did  not 
treat  his  person.  There  was  no  mode  of  indignity  with 
which  he  did  not  treat  his  minister,  Hyder  Beg  Khan  ; 
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whom  he  represents  as  the  most  infamous  and  scandalous  of  12JU5E1794. 
men,   while,  at  the  same  time,  he   declares  that  his   only 
support  with  the  Wazir  was  the  support  which  he,  Warren 
Hastings,    as   representing  the  English  Government,  gave 
him. 

Letter  from  the   Nawab   Wazir,  received   the   24th   of  His  letter 
February,  1780;  page  542  of  the  printed  Minutes: —  8trance.a" 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  understand  the  contents.  I  cannot 
describe  the  solidity  of  your  friendship  and  the  brotherly  affection  which 
subsisted  between  you  and  my  late  father.  From  the  friendship  of  the 
Company  he  received  numberless  advantages,  and  I,  notwithstanding  I 
was  left  an  orphan,  from  your  favour  and  that  of  the  Company  was  per- 
fectly at  ease  ;  being  satisfied  that  everything  would  be  well,  and  that  I 
should  continue  in  the  same  security  that  I  was  during  my  father's  life- 
time, from  your  protection.  I  accordingly,  from  the  day  of  his  death, 
have  never  omitted  to  cultivate  your  favour  and  the  protection  of  the 
Company;  and  whatever  was  the  desire  and  direction  of  the  Council  at 
that  time,  I  have  ever  since  conformed  to  and  obeyed  with  readiness. 
Thanks  be  given  to  God,  that  I  have  never  as  yet  been  backward  in  per- 
forming the  will  of  the  English  Company,  of  the  Council,  and  of  you, 
and  have  always  been  from  my  heart  ready  to  obey  them,  and  have 
never  given  you  any  trouble  from  my  difficulties  or  wishes.  This  I  have 
done  simply  from  my  knowledge  of  your  favour  towards  me,  and  from 
my  being  certain  that  you  would  learn  the  particulars  of  my  distresses 
from  other  quarters,  and  would  then  show  your  friendship  and  good  will 
in  whatever  was  for  my  advantage.  But  when  the  knife  had  penetrated 
to  the  bone,  and  I  was  surrounded  with  such  heavy  distresses  that  I 
could  no  longer  live  in  expectation,  I  then  wrote  an  account  of  my  diffi- 
culties. The  answer  which  I  have  received  to  it  is  such  that  it  has  given 
me  inexpressible  grief  and  affliction.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  or  ex- 
pectation from  you  and  the  Council  that  you  would  ever  have  given 
your  orders  in  so  afflicting  a  manner,  in  which  you  never  before  wrote, 
and  which  I  could  not  have  imagined.  As  I  am  resolved  to  obey  the 
orders  and  directions  of  the  Council,  without  any  delay,  as  long  as  I 
live,  I  have  agreeably  to  those  orders  delivered  up  all  my  private  papers 
to  him,  that  when  he  shall  have  examined  my  receipts  and  expenses  he 
may  take  whatever  remains.  As  I  know  it  to  be  my  duty  to  satisfy  you, 
the  Company,  and  Council,  I  have  not  failed  to  obey  in  any  instance, 
but  requested  of  him  that  it  might  be  done  so  as  not  to  distress  me  in 
my  necessary  expenses  ;  there  being  no  other  fund  but  those  for  the  ex- 
penses of  mutseddies,  household  expenses,  and  servants,  &c.,  &c.  He 
demanded  these  in  such  a  manner  that,  being  remediless,  I  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  what  he  required.  He  has  accordingly  stopped  the 
pensions  of  my  old  servants  of  thirty  years,  whether  sepoys,  mutseddies, 
or  household  servants,  and  the  expenses  of  my  family  and  kitchen, 
together  with  the  jaghires  of  my  grandmother,  mother,  and  aunts,  and 
of  my  brothers  and  dependents,  which  were  for  their  support.  I  had 
raised  1,500  horse  and  three  battalions  of  sepoys  to  attend  upon  me ;  but, 
as  I  have  no  resources  to  support  them,  I  have  been  obliged  to  remove 
the  people  stationed  in  the  mahals,  and  to  send  his  people  into  the  " 
inahals  ;  so  that  I  have  not  now  one  single  servant  about  me.  Should  I 
mention  what  further  difficulties  I  have  been  reduced  to,  it  would  lay  me 
open  to  contempt.  Although  I  have  willingly  assented  to  this  which 
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12  JPNE  1794.  brings  such  distress  on  me,  and  have  in  a  manner  altogether  ruined 
myself,  yet  I  failed  not  to  do  it  for  this  reason, — because  it  was  for  your 
satisfaction  and  that  of  the  Council ;  and  I  am  patient,  and  even  thankful 
in  this  condition.  But  I  cannot  imagine  for  what  cause  you  have  con- 
ceived displeasure  against  me,  from  the  commencement  of  my  admin- 
istration. In  every  circumstance  I  received  strength  and  security  from 
your  favour  and  that  of  the  Council,  and  in  every  circumstance  you  and 
the  Council  have  shown  your  friendship  and  affection  for  me ;  but  at 
present,  that  you  have  sent  these  orders,  I  am  greatly  perplexed." 

We  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  the  remainder  of 
the  letter,  which  is  all  in  the  same  style  of  distress  and 
affliction,  of  a  man  who  considers  himself  as  a  miserable 
dependant,  and  insulted,  robbed  and  ruined,  in  that  depen- 
dence. We  will  next  read  a  paper  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  received,  perhaps,  in  evidence,  but  which  we  were 
willing  should  be  received,  in  order  that  everything  should 
come  before  you.  Your  Lordships  have  heard  the  Nawab 
speak  of  his  misery,  distress  and  oppression  ;  but  here  he 
makes  a  complete  defeasance  of  every  one  complaint; — 
particularly  of  his  making  these  complaints  and  never  re- 
ceiving an  answer.  Think,  my  Lords,  of  the  degraded, 
miserable  and  unhappy,  state  of  human  nature,  when  you 
hear  this  unhappy  man  declare  that  all  the  charges  which  we 
have  made  upon  this  subject  relative  to  him,  and  which  are 
all  admitted  by  him, — that  you  have  it  stated  in  a  paper 
before  you  that  they  are  all  false,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  representation  he  has  there  made  of  Mr.  Hastings 
which  has  the  least  truth  in  it !  Your  Lordships  will  find  it 
in  page  2,357  of  your  Minutes,  in  that  curious  collection  of 
papers  which  ought  to  be  preserved  and  put  into  every 
museum  in  Europe,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  performances 
that  ever  has  been  exhibited  in  the  world: — 

"  Papers  received  the  8th  of  March,  1788 ;  and  translated  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  dated  the  27th  of  April, 
1788;  under  the  seal  of  His  Excellency  the  Nawaub  Azoph-ul-Dowlah, 
Azoph  Jeh  Bchadar,  Vizier-ul-Momalik,  marked  K  : — 

"  I  have  at  this  time  learned  that  the  gentlemen  in  power  in  England, 
upon  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Hastings  during  his  administration  acted 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  impartiality,  and,  actuated  by  motives 
of  avidity,  was  inimical  towards  men  without  cause ;  that  he  broke  such 
engagements  and  treaties  as  have  been  made  between  the  Company  and 
other  chiefs ;  that  he  extended  the  hand  of  oppression  over  the  properties 
of  men,  tore  up  the  roots  of  security  and  prosperity  from  the  land,  and 
rendered  the  ryots  and  subjects  destitute,  by  force  and  extortion.  As 
this  accusation,  in  fact,  is  destitute  of  uprightness  and  void  of  truth, 
therefore,  with  a  view  to  show  the  truth  in  its  true  colours,  I  have  written 
upon  this  sheet  with  truth  and  sincerity,  to  serve  as  an  evidence,  and  to 
represent  real  facts;  to  serve  also  as  information  and  communication 
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that  Mr.  Hastings,  from  the  commencement  of  his  administration  until  !2Jti5El79 
his  departure  for  England, — whether  during  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased 
Nawaub,  of  blessed  memory,  Vizier-ul-Moulk,  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  Behadar, 
my  father,  or  during  my  government, — did  not  at  any  time  transact 
contrary  to  justice  any  matter  which  took  place,  from  the  great  friendship 
between  me  and  the  Company,  nor  in  any  business  depart  from  the  path 
of  truth  and  uprightness ;  but  cultivated  friendship  with  integrity  and 
sincerity,  and  in  every  respect  engaged  himself  in  the  duties  of  friendship 
with  me,  my  ministers  and  confidants.  I  am  at  all  times  and  in  every 
way  pleased,  with,  and  thankful  for,  his  friendly  manners  and  qualities ; 
and  my  ministers  and  confidants,  who  have  always  every  one  of  them 
been  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  are  for  ever  grateful  for  his  friendship, 
and  thankful  for  his  virtues.  As  these  matters  are  real -facts  and  accord- 
ing to  truth,  I  have  written  these  lines  as  an  evidence ;  and  transmit 
this  paper  to  England  through  the  Government  of  Calcutta,  for  the 
information  of  the  gentlemen  of  power  and  rank  in  England." 

This,  my  Lords,  is  not  only  a  direct  contradiction  to  all 
that  he  has  ever  said — to  all  that  has  ever  been  proved  to 
you — but  a  direct  contradiction  to  all  the  representations  of  its  im^m- 
Mr.  Hastings  himself.  Your  Lordships  will  see  what  autho-  ^tht 
rity  is  to  be  given  to  these  papers.  But  we  cause  it  now  to 
be  read,  because  when  it  was  entered  it  was  not  read ;  but  it 
is  a  paper  worthy  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
Hyder  Beg  Khan  is  upon  your  Minutes  represented,  your 
Lordships  will  see,  as  the  worst  of  mankind.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  writing  letters  without  the  Nawab's  consent,  in 
defiance  of  him.  Mr.  Hastings  there  says  that  the  Nawab 
is  nothing  but  a  tool  in  his  hands ;  that  this  man  is,  and  ever 
must  be,  a  tool  of  somebody  or  other ;  that  he  is  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Hyder  Beg  Khan.  Now,  as  we  have  heard  the  tool 
speak,  let  us  hear  how  the  workman  employed  to  work  with 
this  tool  speaks.  Hear  the  character  Hyder  Beg  Khan  gives 
Mr.  Hastings,  whom  he  considered  before  as  a  person  who  had 
loaded  him,  as  he  did,  with  every  kind  of  indignity,  reproach 
and  outrage,  with  which  a  man  can  be  loaded.  [The  Wazir 
had  said]  : — "  As  the  accusation,  in  fact,  is  destitute  of  up- 
rightness and  void  of  truth  " — observe,  my  Lords,  the  candour 
of  the  Commons.  We  produce  this  evidence  which  accuses 
us,  as  Mr.  Hastings  does,  of  uttering  every  word  that  is 
false.  We  choose  to  bring  our  shame  to  the  world ; — that 
this  man,  in  whose  place  and  concerning  whose  country  we 
have  accused  Mr.  Hastings,  has  declared  that  this  accusation 
—  namely,  this  impeachment  —  is  destitute  of  uprightness 
and  without  truth : — "  therefore,  with  a  view  to  show  the 
truth  in  its  true  colours,  I  have  written  upon  this  sheet,  with 
truth  and  sincerity,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration  until  his  departure  for  England, 


652  General  Reply : 

12 JUNE  1794.  whether,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased  Nawaub,  of 
blessed  memory,  Vizier-ul-Moulk,  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  Beha- 
dar,  did  not  at  any  time  transact  contrary  to  justice  any 
matter  which  took  place,  from  the  great  friendship  between 
me  and  the  Company  ;  nor  in  any  business  did  he  depart 
from  the  path  of  truth  and  uprightness  ;  but  cultivated 
friendship  with  integrity  and  sincerity,  and  in  every  respect 
engaged  himself  in  the  duties  of  friendship  with  me,  my 
ministers  and  confidants.  I  am  at  all  times  and  in  every 
way  pleased  with  and  thankful  for  his  friendly  manners  and 
qualities ;  and  my  ministers  and  confidants,  who  have  always 
every  one  of  them  been  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  are  for 
ever  grateful  for  his  friendship,  and  thankful  for  his  virtues. 
As  these  matters  are  real  facts  and  according  to  truth,  I 
have  written  these  lines  as  an  evidence ;  and  transmit  this 
paper  to  England  through  the  government  of  Calcutta,  for 
the  information  of  the  gentlemen  of  power  and  rank  in 
England/' 

Now  your  Lordships  will  see  that  this  is  repeated,  almost 
word  for  word ;  which  shows  who  the  writer  is : — 

Testimonial  "  It  is  at  this  time  learnt  by  the  Nawaub  Vizier  and  us  his  ministers 
^a*  *^e  gentlemen  of  power  in  England  are  displeased  with  Mr.  Hastings, 
on  the  suspicion  that,  during  his  administration  in  this  country,  from 
motives  of  avidity,  he  committed  oppressions  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
justice,  took  the  properties  of  men  by  deceit  and  force,  injured  the  ryots 
and  subjects,  and  rendered  the  country  destitute  and  ruined.  As  the 
true  and  upright  disposition  of  Mr.  Hastings  is  in  every  respect  free  of 
this  suspicion,  we  therefore,  with  truth  and  sincerity  declare,  by  these 
lines  written  according  to  fact,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  from  the  first  of  his 
appointment  to  the  government  of  this  country  until  his  departure  for 
Europe,  during  his  authority  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  —  whether  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Nawaub  Sujah-ul-Dowlah 
Behadar,  deceased,  or  whether  during  the  present  reign, — did  not  in  any 
matters,  which  took  place  from  the  great  friendship  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  Company,  act  in  anywise  upon  motives  of  avidity ;  and,  not 
having  in  any  respect  other  than  justice  and  propriety  in  intention,  did 
not  swerve  from  their  rules.  He  kept  His  Excellency  the  Vizier  always 
pleased  and  satisfied  " — 

you   remember   the   last   expressions   of   his  pleasure   and 

satisfaction ! 

"  by  his  friendship  and  attention  in  every  matter." — 

Vide  his  complaint  of  never  answering  his  letter  I 

"  He  at  all  times  showed  favour  and  kindness  towards  us,  the  ministers 
of  this  Government ;  and,  under  his  protection,  having  enjoyed  perfect 
happiness  and  comfort,  we  are  from  our  hearts  satisfied  with,  and 
grateful  for,  his  benevolence  and  goodness." 

My  Lords,  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  word  in  the  Persian 
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language  to  express  gratitude;  but  let  it  now  be  put  into ISJCTTE  1794. 

the  dictionary.     Mr.  Hastings  says  he  has  had  the  pleasure 

to  find  from  the  people  of  India  that  gratitude  which  from 

his  own  countrymen,  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  not  been 

able  to  find.     Certainly,  if  he  has  done  us  services,  we  have 

been  ungrateful  indeed ; — if  he  has  committed  very  enormous 

crimes,  we  are  just.     See  the  miserable,  dependent,  situation 

to   which  these  people   are   reduced  ; — that  they  are   not 

ashamed  to  come  forward  and  deny  everything  they  have 

given  under  their  own  hand.     All  these  things  show  the  Pernicious 

/.    .  i  .  ..  i  .1  influence  of 

portentous  nature  ot  this  government;  they  show  the  por- Mr.Hast- 
tentous  nature  of  that  phalanx  with  which  the   House  of lllg8' 
Commons  is  at  present  at  war ;  the  power  of  that  captain- 
general  of  every  species  of  Indian  iniquity,  which,  under  him, 
is  embodied,  arrayed  and  paid,  from  Leadenhall  Street  to  the 
furthest  part  of  India.     They  have  made  such  representations 
of  a  country  directly  in  contradiction  to  their  own — directly 
in  contradiction  to  those  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself — directly  in 
contradiction  to  those  of  Lord  Cornwallis — directly  in  contra- 
diction to  truth  itself.    After  all,  is  there  not  one  observation 
to  be  made  upon  all  this  kind  of  miserable  testimonials? 
Here  is  Mr.  Hastings  with  his  agents  canvassing  the  country,  Nature  of 
with  all  that  minuteness  with  which  an  election  is  canvassed,  ~ 

and,  during  all  that  time,  not  one  word  of  fact,  in  this  whole 
book  of  razinamas,  is  endeavoured  to  be  contradicted  on  one 
side,  or  endeavoured  to  be  established  on  the  other.  There 
is  nothing  but  rude,  vile,  panegyrics,  directly  belied  by  the 
state  of  facts,  directly  belied  by  the  persons  themselves, 
directly  belied  by  Mr.  Hastings  at  your  bar,  and  by  all  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  of  the  country. 

Your  Lordships  see,  from  the  time  he  began  with  it  to 
the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  what  a  condition  he  left  it  in. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  particular  subjects  of  grievance,  on 
account  of  their  rank  and  the  violations  that  were  offered  to 
them  ;  but  your  Lordships  will  consider  the  desolations  of 
that  bleeding  country,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  has  described  it. 
Consider  the  condition  of  the  country  gentlemen,  who  were 
obliged  to  hide  themselves  from  the  robbers  he  established  in 
every  part,  wherever  they  could  hide  their  heads.  Consider 
the  miserable  common  people,  who  have  been  obliged  to  sell 
their  children,  from  famine.  Consider  the  state  of  facts 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bristow, 
by  his  own  authority.  When  you  hear  these  things,  consider 
the  great — consider  the  middling — consider  the  small — con- 


654  General  Reply  : 

i794.  sider  the  very  physical  works  of  God,  desolated  and  destroyed 

by  this  man ! 

Mr.  Hast-  Now,  having  finished  with  the  province  of  Oude,  we 
meut  ofvem  Pro°eed  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  consider  what  his 
Bengal.  government  was  there,  and  how  it  affected  the  people  that 

were  concerned  in  it. 

Social  Bengal,  like  every  part  of  India  subject  to  the  British 

Esngaif  °f  empire,  contains  three  systems  of  people.  The  first  system 
The  Moham-  is  the  Mohammedans,  who,  about  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
obtained  a  footing  in  that  country,  and  ever  since  have,  in  a 
great  degree,  remained  masters  of  it:  I  mean  long  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Bengal  empire  there  was  over- 
turned by  Tamerlane.  But  there  it  was ;  so  that  the  people 
who  are  sometimes  represented  loosely  as  strangers  are 
people  of  a  long,  ancient  and  considerable,  settlement  in  that 
country;  and  though,  like  every  other  body  of  Moham- 
medans, fallen  into  decay,  are,  from  various  parts  of  Tartary 
under  the  Mogul  empire,  and  various  parts  of  Persia,  con- 
tinually recruited.  But  they  are  the  leading,  the  first 
people;  and  so  we  found  them.  These  people  follow  no 
occupations,  for  the  most  part.  They  follow  no  trades ; 
their  religion  and  the  laws  forbid  them  in  the  strictest  manner 
usury,  or  profit  arising  from  money  in  the  way  of  lending. 
All  these  people  have  no  other  means  for  their  support  but 
their  adherence  to  the  Mogul  or  his  Viceroys ;  deriving  under 
the  Mogul  the  employments  in  courts,  civil  employments, 
and  employments  in  the  army.  And,  accordingly,  a  pro- 
digious number  of  people,  almost  all  of  them  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  country — for  I  consider  a  settle- 
ment of  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  as  the  original  settle- 
ment of  the  country — cling  to  the  subahdar.  Therefore 
those  who  destroyed  and  robbed  the  subahdar  robbed  and 
destroyed  an  immense  mass  of  people.  It  is  true,  a  super- 
vening government  established  upon  another  always  reduces 
a  great  body  of  people  to  want.  You  must  distress,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  prodigious 
number  of  people.  But  then  it  is  your  business,  when,  by 
the  nature  of  the  superiority  you  have  acquired — however 
you  have  acquired  it,  for  I  am  not  now  considering  whether 
you  have  acquired  it  by  fraud  or  force,  or  whether  by  a 
mixture  of  both — when  you  have  acquired  it,  it  is  your 
business  not  to  oppress  that  people  with  new  and  additional 
difficulties,  but  rather  to  console  them  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are,  and  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  your  power. 
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The  next  great  body  are  the  natives,  represented  by  the  mums  1794. 
great  lords  of  the  country;  many  of  them  existed  like  lords  Theliindu. 
of  a  manor.  The  first  comprehends  the  official  interest,  the 
judicial  interest,  the  court  interest,  and  the  military  interest. 
This  description  takes  in  almost  the  whole  landed  interest  in 
that  country.  Then  they  take  in  almost  the  whole  monied 
interest  of  that  country ;  for,  not  being  forbidden  by  then- 
laws  and  tenets  according  to  the  distinctions  observed  in  the 
Shaster,  many  of  them  are  money  lenders,  dealers  and 
bankers ;  and  they  form  the  greatest  part  both  of  the  landed 
and  monied  interest  in  that  country. 

The  third  and  last  interest  is  the  English  interest,  which,  The  En- 
in  reality,  whether  it  appears  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the 8Usb* 
governing  interest  of  the  whole  country — the  civil  interest, 
the  military  interest,  the  revenue  interest ;  and  is,  what  to 
us  is  the  greatest  concern  of  all,  the  responsible  part  of  the 
interests  and  of  the  government  of  that  country  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  That  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  one  emanating  from  the  Company,  and  afterwards 
regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  other,  a  judicial  body 
sent  out  from  the  Crown  itself.  The  body  of  the  English 
interest  are  called  servants  of  the  Company.  They  enter 
into  it,  as  your  Lordships  know,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  they  are  promoted  according  as  their  merit  or  their 
interest  may  provide  for  them.  That  forms  a  class  which  is 
infinitely  small — scarcely  to  be  mentioned ;  but,  from  some 
circumstances,  they  are  enabled  to  govern  that  immense  mass 
and  body.  But  the  chief  circumstance  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  govern  it  is,  by  having  the  public  revenues  and 
the  public  purse  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and  having  an 
army  armed  and  maintained  by  that  purse,  and  disciplined 
in  the  European  manner.  That  is  the  manner  in  which 
that  country  stands,  and  stood  when  Mr.  Hastings  was 
appointed  to  the  government  in  1772 ;  and  therefore  we 
shall  proceed  to  show  how  he  has  comported  himself  with 
regard  to  all  these  three  interests: — first,  to  make  the  Duty  of  a 
ancient  Mohammedan  families  as  easy  as  he  could ;  next,  to  reiktion'to1 
make  the  zamindars  as  secure  in  their  property  and  as  easy  interests! 
in  their  tenure  as  he  could;  and,  lastly,  to  make  the  English 
interest  a  blessing  to  the  country,  and,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  provided  moderate,  safe,  proper  and  allowable,  emoluments 
to  the  persons  that  were  concerned  in  it,  to  keep  them  from 
a  general  waste,  ravage  and  rapine,  of  the  country; — to 
make  all  these  three  interests  pursue  that  one  object  which 
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i2Jrinm94.  all  interests  and   all   governments   ought   to    pursue — the 

advantage  of  the  people  under  them. 
Position  of        My  Lords,  we  have  proved  to  you  that  one  of  his  first 

the  Moham-  •     .  -*    •««•   -i  *  n  _., 

medanGo-  oppressions  was  upon  the  Mohammedan  government.  That 
Jnt'  government  had  been  before,  not  only  in  name  but  in  effect, 
almost  to  that  very  time  he  came  to  handle  it,  the  real 
government  of  the  country.  [After  the  Company  had 
acquired  its  right  over  it]*  it  preserved  some  shadow  of  it ; 
and  there  was  an  allowance  given  for  the  subahdar's  court, 
which  amounted  to  between  400,0007.  and  500,0007.  a  year, 
for  the  support  of  his  dignity;  in  which  support  of  dignity 
was  comprehended  the  whole  mass  of  nobility,  the  soldiers 
serving  or  retired,  all  the  mass  of  courtiers,  all  the  women 
that  depended  upon  them,  the  whole  body  of  criminal  law 
of  the  country,  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  civil  law 
and  the  civil  government. 

The  Company  never  had — and  it  is  a  thing  that  we  can 
never  too  often  repeat  to  your  Lordships — the  Company 
never  had  despotic  power  in  that  country  by  right.  The 
Mogul,  who  gave  them  their  charters,  could  not  give  them 
such  a  power.  He  did  not  de  facto  give  them  such  a  power. 
The  Government  of  this  country,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Company,  by  their  delegation,  did  not  give  him  such  a 
power.  The  Act  did  not  give  him  such  a  power.  If  he  had 
it,  he  usurped  it.  And  therefore  at  every  step  we  take  in 
the  examination  of  his  conduct  in  Bengal,  as  at  every  step  we 
take  everywhere  else,  we  require  him  to  justify  his  conduct 
by  the  laws.  If  we  state  a  departure  from  the  law,  he  must 
state  an  exigency  as  clear,  as  pressing  and  as  forcible,  as  the 
law  itsel£  That  is  the  rule  upon  which  he  is  to  be  tried. 

Political  That  country,  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Mogul 

,  empire,  besides  the  numberless  individual  checks  and  coun- 
terchecks in  the  inferior  officers,  is  divided  into  the  viceroyal 
part  and  the  subahdary  part.  The  viceroyal  part  takes  in 
all  criminal  justice  and  political  government.  The  country 
was  under  a  viceroy,  governing  according  to  law,  acting  by 
proper  judges  and  magistrates  under  him ;  being,  not  the 
judicial,  but  the  executive  power  of  the  country — that  which 
sets  all  the  others  on  foot,  and  does  not  supersede  them  or 
supply  their  places.  The  other  power,  the  subahdary  power, 
was  by  a  grant  of  the  diwani,  a  grant  of  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Steward  of  the  country,  under  whose  care  are  the 

*  Bevised  copy. 
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revenues,  as  much  of  the  civil  government  as  is  concerned 
with  the  revenues,  and  many  of  the  things  that  grow  out  of 
that  [conferred  upon  the  Company].*     These  two  offices  are 
co-ordinate,  and  dependent  on  each  other.     The  Company,  Gradual 
after  contracting  to  keep  an  army  upon  it,  got  the  whole  th?com-of 
revenue  in   their   power.     After   they  kept  an  army,  the  j^Je'rs 
subahdar  by  degrees  vanished  into  an  empty  name. 

When  we  took  the  country,  conscious  that  we  had  under-  Appoint- 
taken  a  task  which  we  were  unable  to  perform  in  any  proper  Mohammed 
or  rational  way,   we   appointed    a   native    of   the    country, 


Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  who  stands  upon  the  records  of  the  ^  Deputy 
Company,  I  venture  to  say,  with  such  a  character  as  no  Deputy*11 
man  ever  did,  perhaps,  stand.  He  filled  both  offices.  Diwan- 
Upon  the  expulsion  of  Cossim  Ali  Khan  and  the  death  of 
[Mir  Jaffier],  all  his  children  were  left  in  a  young,  feeble 
and  unprotected,  state  ;  and,  in  that  state  of  things,  Lord 
Clive,  Mr.  Sumner,  who  sits  near  Mr.  Hastings,  and  other 
gentlemen,  wisely  appointed  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  to  fill 
the  two  offices,  namely,  that  of  deputy  viceroy  or  naib 
subahdar,  and  deputy  diwan,  as  representing  the  Company, 
and  accordingly  under  his  care  and  management  ;  for  which 
he  had  immense  profits,  great  jagirs  and  revenues,  I  own. 

He  was  a  man  of  that  dignity,  rank  and  consideration, 
and  knowledge  of  law  and  knowledge  of  business,  that 
Lord  Clive  and  Mr.  Sumner,  who  examined  his  conduct  at 
that  time,  did  not  think  that  112,0007.  which  he  had  originally 
was  a  great  deal  too  much  for  him  ;  but,  at  his  own  desire, 
in  order  that  these  emoluments  might  be  brought  to  stated 
and  fixed  sums,  they  reduced  it  to  90,OOOZ.  That  was  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  state  of  so  great  a  magistrate,  and  a 
man  of  such  rank,  exercising  such  great  employments.  The 
whole  Company's  revenues  depended  upon  it  ;  and  you  will  His  pros 
find  that,  on  the  day  in  which  he  surrendered  the  revenues 
into  our  hands,  the  diwani  under  his  management  was  a  tlon' 
million  more  than  it  produced  on  the  day  Mr.  Hastings  left 
it  ;  for  which  I  refer  to  the  letter  of  the  Company,  sent  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
letter  they  wrote  upon  that  occasion  is  not  in  evidence  before 
your  Lordships,  and  what  I  am  stating  is  historical  and  pre- 
liminary; but,  at  the  same  time,  with  as  much  precision  and 
exactness  as  I  should  do  everything  in  history,  and  with  as 
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was  absolutely  in  evidence  before  your  Lordships.  I  state 
this,  therefore,  as  every  word  to  be  verified  by  the  records 
of  the  Company. 

His  alleged  And  now  I  am  to  state  that  this  man,  by  some  account, 
true  or  false,  was  supposed  to  have  misconducted  himself  in 
a  time  of  great  calamity  in  that  country — a  great  and 
violent  famine,  which  did  infinite  mischief  through  the  whole 
province  of  Bengal.  By  the  way,  these  kind  of  countries 
are  liable  to  these  calamities :  but  it  is  greatly  blessed  by 
nature,  if  the  Government  does  not  counteract  it.  Nature, 
who  has  inflicted  the  calamity,  soon  after  heals  the  wound. 
It  is  a  most  fertile  country,  inhabited  by  the  most  industrious 
people,  and  the  most  disposed  to  marriage  and  settlement, 
probably,  that  exist  in  the  whole  world ;  so  that  population, 
industry  and  fertility,  are  sooner  resumed  there  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  this  famine,  Mohammed  B-eza  Khan,  by 
means  of  Nundcomar,  some  faction  of  the  English,  or  some 
other  means,  was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
famine.  He  gave  an  answer  to  this,  which  was  all  sufficient ; 
namely,  that  he  was  under  the  direction  of  the  English 
Board,  and  they  might  have  known  it.  The  Company  sent 
His  im-  an  order  to  have  him  tried.  Mr.  Hastings  had  him  in  prison 
byMr.ment  nearly  two  years ;  and,  when  he  frequently  supplicated  to 
Hastings,  have  his  trial  come  on,  and  either  to  be  discharged,  acquitted, 
or  to  be  condemned,  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  word  to  the  Di- 
rectors, that  he  himself  was  not  desirous  much  to  hasten  the 
matter.  And,  accordingly,  for  this  inquiry  into  his  conduct 
upon  a  point  or  two — a  question  of  supposed  fraud  in  the 
revenue,  and  a  question  about  exercising  [his  power]  in  a 
place  called  Moorshedabad — he  was  kept  in  this  miserable 
condition.  In  the  mean  time  the  Court  of  Directors,  having 
removed  him  from  these  great  offices,  authorised  and  com- 
manded Mr.  Hastings — and  now  we  come  within  the  sphere 
of  your  Minutes — they  authorised  and  commanded  Mr.  Hast- 
ings to  appoint  a  successor  to  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  fit  to 
fulfil  his  duties.  Now  I  shall  show  you  what  persons  the 
court  of  Directors  described  to  him  as  fit  to  fill  the  office  of 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan.  You  see  the  persons  whom  he  did 
appoint,  and  then  we  will  trace  to  you  the  consequences  of 
that  proceeding. 

Letter  from  the  court  of  Directors  to  the  President  and 
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Council  at  Fort  William,  dated  28th  August,   1771;  page 
973  of  your  Lordships'  Minutes: — 

"  Though  we  have  not  a  doubt  but  that,  by  the  exertion  of  your  Order  of  the 
abilities,  and  the  care  and  assiduity  of  our  servants  in  the  superinten-  Directors  for 
dency  of  the  revenues,  the  collections  will  be  conducted  with  more  menTofMs" 
advantage  to  the  Company  and  ease  to  the  natives  than  by  means  of  a  successor. 
Naib  Dewan,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  supporting  some 
ostensible  minister  in  the  Company's  interest  at  the  Nabob's  Court,  to 
transact  the  political  affairs  of  the  Sircar,  and  interpose  between  the  Com- 
pany and  the  subjects  of  any  European  power,  in  all  cases  wherein  they 
may  thwart  our  interest  or  encroach  on  our  authority ;  and  as  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan  can  no  longer  be  considered  by  us  as  one  to  whom  such  a  power 
can  safely  be  committed,  we  trust  to  your  local  knowledge  the  selection 
of  some  person  well  qualified  for  the  affairs  of  Government,  and  of  whose 
attachment  to  the  Company  you  shall  be  well  assured.    Such  person  you 
will  recommend  to  the  Nabob  to  succeed  Mahomed  Reza  as  minister  of 
of  the  Government  and  guardian  of  the  Nabob's  minority :  and  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  the  Nabob  will  pay  such  regard  to  your  recommen- 
dation as  to  invest  him  with  the  necessary  power  and  authority. 

"  As  the  advantages  which  the  Company  may  receive  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  minister  will  depend  on  his  readiness  to  promote  our  views 
and  advance  our  interest,  we  are  willing  to  allow  him  so  liberal  a 
gratification  as  may  excite  his  zeal  and  secure  his  attachment  to  the 
Company.  We,  therefore,  empower  you  to  grant  to  the  person  whom 
you  shall  think  worthy  of  this  trust,  an  annual  allowance  not  exceeding 
three  lacks  of  rupees,  which  we  consider  not  only  as  a  munificent  reward 
for  any  services  he  shall  render  the  Company,  but  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  support  his  station  with  suitable  rank  and  dignity.  And  here  we 
must  add,  that,  in  the  choice  you  shall  make  of  a  person  to  be  the  active 
minister  of  the  Nabob's  government,  we  hope  and  trust  that  you  will 
show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  we  have  placed  in  you,  by 
being  actuated  therein  by  no  other  motives  than  those  of  the  public  good, 
and  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  Company." 

Here  was  a  person  that  was  to  be  named  fit  to  supply  the  importance 
office  and  place  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  who  was  deputy 
viceroy,  at  the  head  of  the  criminal  justice,  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  ostensible  Mohammedan  government, — and  to  supply 
the  place  of  Naib  Diwan;  that  if  [Mohammed  Reza  Khan]* 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  place  of  Naib  Diwan  he  was  to 
be- — for  you  always  observe  they  talk  of  a  man  fit  to  succeed 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan — a  man  fit  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  whether  they  were  made  more  or 
whether  they  were  made  less.  He  was  to  succeed  him  as 
guardian  of  the  Nawab's  person,  and  as  representative  of  his 
authority  and  government. 

Mr.  Hastings  having  got  this  direction  from  the  court  of  Di- 
rectors— which  probably  he  will  say  was  no  command,  though 
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it  was  a  very  sufficient  designation  of  the  person  who  ought 
to  succeed  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  :  and,  there  being  a  man 
of  such  qualities  as  the  Company  had  before  recognised  in  Mo- 
hammed Reza  Khan,  they  desired  him  to  name  such  a  person 
— what  does  Mr.  Hastings  do  in  consequence  of  this  autho- 
rity ?  He  names  no  man  at  all :  but  he  searches  into  the 
seraglio  and  names  a  woman  for  the  office  of  the  nizamut ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  viceroyalty,  the  head  of  the  nominal 
and  ostensible  government,  for  the  guardianship  of  the 
Nawab's  person,  for  the  conservation  of  his  authority,  and  as 
a  proper  representative  of  the  remaining  majesty  of  that 
government.  Well,  my  Lords,  he  found  her.  To  be  sure, 
when  you  consider  the  guardianship  of  a  person  of  great 
dignity,  there  are  two  circumstances  to  be  considered  ;  one, 
a  faithful  and  affectionate  guardianship  of  his  person,  and 
the  other,  a  strong  interest  in  his  authority,  and  a  means 
of  exercising  that  authority  in  a  proper  and  competent 
manner. 

Mr.  Hastings,  when  he  was  looking  for  a  woman,  found 
actually  in  authority  the  Nawab's  own  mother ;  certainly 
a  person,  as  the  guardian  by  nature,  sufficient  for  his 
guardianship.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  his  mother 
was  sufficient.  Here  was  a  legitimate  wife  of  the  Nawab 
Jaffier  AH  Khan,  and  a  woman  of  rank  and  distinction,  who 
was  fittest  to  take  care  of  the  person  and  interest — as  far  as 
a  woman  could  take  care  of  them — of  her  own  son.  This 
she  had  been  before,  during  the  time  of  Mohammed  Reza 
Khan.  By  the  direct  orders  of  the  Governor,  Sir  John 
Cartier,  she  was  put  in  possession  of  that  natural,  proper, 
trust,  the  fittest  to  be  given  to  such  a  woman.  What  does 
Mr.  Hastings  do  ?  He  deposes  this  woman.  He  strips  her  of 
this  authority  with  which  he  found  her  invested  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  English  Government ;  and  he  finds  out  a  woman 
in  the  seraglio  called  Munny  Begum,  who  was  not  his  mother, 
who  could  be  bound  to  him  by  no  tie  under  heaven  of  natural 
affection.  He  takes  this  woman  and  puts  her  as  guardian  of 
the  Nawab's  person.  She  had  a  son  who  had  preceded 
Nujem-ul-Dowlfi.  He  died.  The  other  was  left  without  a 
mother ;  and  the  Calcutta  Council,  finding  that  the  other 
Nawab  had  no  mother,  continued  this  woman  guardian  as 
before.  But  when  Mobarick-ul-Dowla,  the  present  Nawab, 
came  to  succeed,  Sir  John  Cartier  did  what  his  duty  was. 
He  put  his  own  mother  in  the  place,  [on  the  principle]  which 
could  have  alone  intitled  Munny  Begum  to  the  guardianship 
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of  the  other,  namely,  the  one  that  was  her  son.     [Nujem-ul- 
Dowla]  had  no  mother  at  all. 

But  the  Company's  records,  signed  by  Mr.  Simmer,  the 
gentleman  that  is  by  Mr.  Hastings'  side,  have  stigmatised  the 
whole  of  that  arrangement  by  Lord  Clive  and  the  Council, 
and  Munny  Begum's  appointment  there,  as  a  transaction 
base,  wicked  and  corrupt.  We  will  read  it ;  by  which  you 
will  see  what  the  Company  and  the  Council  thought  of  the 
original  nomination  of  either  Munny  Begum  or  her  son ;  and 
you  will  find  that  they  consider  her  as  a  great  agent,  an 
instrument  of  all  the  corruption  there.  It  is  to  show  your 
Lordships — and  to  refer  you  rather  to  what  it  proved — that 
this  whole  transaction  of  bringing  forward  Munny  Begum — 
bringing  forward  the  bastard  son  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
legitimate  son — that  these  things  were  considered  to  be,  what 
upon  the  very  face  of  them  they  speak  themselves  to  be, 
a  corrupt,  scandalous,  transaction. 

Extract  of  a  general  letter  from  the  President  and  Council  Letter  of  the 
at  Calcutta,  Bengal,  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Directors  ;     " 
page  954,  paragraph  5  :- 

"  At  Fort  St.  George  we  received  the  first  advices  of  the  demise  of 
Meer  Jaffier  and  of  Sujah  Dowlah's  defeat.  It  %vas  there  firmly  imagined 
that  no  definitive  measures  would  be  taken,  either  with  respect  to  a  peace 
or  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  nizamut,  before  our  arrival,  as  the  "  Lap- 
wing "  arrived  in  the  month  of  January  with  your  general  letter,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  with  express  powers  to  that  purpose,  for 
the  successful  exertion  of  which  the  happiest  occasion  now  offered. 
However,  a  contrary  resolution  prevailed  in  the  Council.  The  opportunity 
of  acquiring  immense  fortunes  was  too  inviting  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
temptation  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  A  treaty  was  hastily  drawn 
up  by  the  Board,  or  rather  transcribed  with  few  unimportant  additions 
from  that  concluded  with  Meer  Jaffier,  and  a  deputation  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Johnstone,  senior,  Middleton  and  Leycester,  appointed,  to  raise 
the  natural  son  of  the  deceased  Nabob  to  the  subadarry,  in  prejudice  of 
the  claims  of  the  grandson ;  and  for  this  measure  such  reasons  were 
assigned  as  ought  to  have  dictated  a  diametrically  opposite  resolution. 
Miran's  son  was  a  minor,  which  circumstance  alone  would  have  naturally 
brought  the  whole  administration  into  our  hands,  at  a  juncture  when  it 
became  indispensably  necessary  we  should  realize  the  shadow  of  power 
and  influence,  which,  having  no  solid  foundation,  was  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the  first  stroke  of  adverse  fortune.  But 
this  inconsistence  was  not  regarded  ;  nor  was  it  material  to  the  views  for 
precipitating  the  treaty,  which  was  pressed  on  the  young  Nabob  at  the 
first  interview,  in  so  earnest  and  indelicate  a  manner  as  highly  disgusted 
him  and  chagrined  his  ministers,  while  not  a  single  rupee  was  stipulated 
for  the  Company,  whose  interests  were  sacrificed,  that  their  servants 
might  revel  in  the  spoils  of  the  treasury,  before  impoverished  but  now 
totally  exhausted." 

"  6.  This  scene  of  corruption  was  first  disclosed  at  a  visit  the  Nabob  Charge  of 
paid  to  Lord  Clive  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  a  few  days  after  embczzle' 
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12JUNE1794.  our  arrival.     He  there  delivered  to  his  lordship  a  letter  filled  with  bitter 
menTand      complaints  of  the  insults  and  indignity  he  had  been  exposed  to,  and  the 
extortion       embezzlement  of  near  twenty  lacks  of  rupees  issued  from  his  treasury  for 
against  the    purposes  unknown,  during  the  late  negotiations.    So  public  a  complaint 
lon'    could  not  be  disregarded,  and  it  soon  produced  an  inquiry.    We  referred 
the  letter  to  the  Board,  in  expectation  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  application  of  this  money,  and  were  answered  only  by  a  warm, 
remonstrance,  entered  by  Mr.  Leycester,  against  that  very  Nabob  in 
whose  elevation  he  boasts  of  having  been  a  principle  agent. 

"  7-  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  the  Naib  Soubah,  was  then  called  upon 
to  account  for  this  large  disbursement  from  the  treasury,  and  he  soon 
r.a  Khan,  delivered  to  the  Committee  the  very  extraordinary  narrative  entered  in 
and  Juggut  our  proceedings,  the  6th  of  June ;  wherein  he  specifies  the  several  names 
and  sums,  by  whom  paid  and  to  whom,  whether  in  cash,  bills,  or  obliga- 
tions. So  precise,  so  accurate  an  account  as  this  of  money  for  secret 
and  venal  services  was  never,  we  believe,  before  this  period  exhibited  to 
the  honourable  court  of  Directors;  at  least  never  vouched  by  undeniable 
testimony  and  authentic  documents ; — by  Juggut  Seet,  who  himself  was 
obliged  to  contribute  largely  to  the  sums  demanded ;  by  Moolyram,  who 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Johnstone  in  all  these  pecuniary  transactions  ;  by 
the  Nabob  and  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  who  were  the  heaviest  sufferers; 
and  lastly,  by  the  confession  of  the  gentlemen  themselves  whose  names 
are  specified  in  the  distribution  list. 

"  8.  Juggut  Seet  expressly  declared,  in  his  narrative,  that  the  sum 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  deputation,  amounting  to  125,000  rupees, 
was  extorted  by  menaces ;  and,  since  the  close  of  our  inquiry,  and  the  opi- 
nions we  delivered  in  the  proceedings  of  the  21st  of  June,  it  fully  appears 
that  the  presents  from  the  Nabob  and  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  exceeding 
the  immense  sum  of  seventeen  lacks,  were  not  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
gratitude,  but  contributions  levied  on  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
and  violently  exacted  from  the  dependent  state  and  timid  disposition  of 
the  minister.  The  charge,  indeed,  is  denied  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
affirmed  on  the  other.  Your  honourable  Board  must,  therefore,  deter- 
mine how  far  the  circumstance  of  extortion  may  aggravate  the  crime  of 
disobedience  to  your  positive  orders,  the  exposing  the  government  in  a 
manner  to  sale,  and  receiving  the  infamous  wages  of  corruption  from 
opposite  parties  and  contending  interests.  We  speak  with  boldness, 
because  we  speak  from  conviction,  founded  upon  indubitable  evidence, 
that,  besides  the  above  sums  specified  in  the  distribution  account,  to  the 
amount  of  228,125  pounds  sterling,  there  was  likewise  to  the  value  of 
several  lacks  of  rupees  procured  from  Nundcomar  and  Roydullub,  each 
of  whom  aspired  at,  and  obtained  a  promise  of,  that  very  employment  it 
was  predetermined  to  bestow  on  Mahomed  Reza  Khan." — Signed  at 
the  end : — "  Clive,  Wm.  B.  Sumner,  John  Carnac,  H.  Verelst,  Fras. 
Sykes." 

My  Lords,  these  are  mostly  the  friends  of,  and  one  of  them 
is  a  gentlemen  who  is  bail  for  and  sits  near,  Mr.  Hastings. 
They  state  to  you  this  horrible  and  venal  transaction,  by 
which  the  government  was  set  to  sale,  by  which  a  bastard 
son  was  elevated,  to  the  wrong  of  the  natural  and  legi- 
timate heir,  and  in  which  a  prostitute,  his  mother,  was 
put  in  the  place  of  the  honourable  and  legitimate  mother 
of  the  representative  of  the  family.  If  it  went  by  re- 
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presentation,  Miran's  grandson  would  have  had  the  right.  i2Ju\Ei794. 
He   was   put   out   of  the    question.      Mobarick-ud-Dowla, 
however,    a    legitimate  son,  if  he  were  descended   of  the 
Nawab  from  a  woman  of  the   country,  was  put   in   that 
situation. 

Now,  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  under  Duty  of  the 
heaven  which  Mr.  Hastings  ought  to  have  shunned,  it  was  Generai°to 
that   very    transaction,    full    of  corruption,    in    which    the s^  ™£ 
country  government  was  sold  immediately  before  him  to  this  clients. 
very  woman  and  her  offspring,  and  in  which  two  great  can- 
didates for  power  in  that  country  fought  against  each  other, 
and   perhaps    the   highest   bidder   carried    it,  namely,  Mo- 
hammed Reza  Khan. 

When  a  Governor  General  sees  the  traces  of  corruption  in 
any  former  part  of  the  management,  the  traces  of  injustice 
following  that  corruption,  the  traces  of  irregularity  setting 
aside  the  just  claimants  in  favour  of  those  that  have  no 
claim,  that  is  the  thing  that  he  ought  to  have  avoided,  as  the 
contagion  of  suspicion.     Moreover,  in  consequence  of  these 
very  transactions  the  new  covenants  were  made,  which  bind 
the  servants  of  the    Company  never  from  people  in  that 
situation  to  take  any  present  of  above  2001.,  or  some  such 
sum  of  money ;  which  covenant  I  shall  consider  in  some  other 
part  of  this  business.     [It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  idea  of 
preventing  the  abuse  of  the  prevailing  custom  of]  visiting 
the  governing  powers  of  that  country,  [with  a  view  of  re- 
ceiving presents  from  them],*  which  the  House  of  Commons 
afterwards  in  its  inquiries  took  up,  in  1773,  on  what  they  origin  of  the 
considered  as   clear  and   indisputable   evidence,   that   they  A^;ulatlllB 
made  the  regulating  Act  which  followed  the  covenants.    This  Additional 
very  person  that  came  to  power  by  this  very  transaction  did  tol'hc'ap-8 
Mr.  Hastings  resort  to.      Knowing  her  to  be  well  skilled  in  P011?1™61^ 

,*?,.  .          ,°  ..,.,.  made  by  Mr. 

the  trade  of  bribery,  knowing  her  practice  in  this  business,  Hastings, 
knowing  the  fitness  of  her  eunuchs  as  instruments  and  agents 
to  be  dealers  in  this  kind  of  traffic,  did  Mr.  Hastings  choose 
this  very  woman,  stigmatised  by  the  Company,  stigmatised 
by  the  gentleman  who  sits  next  to  him,  who  stated  this 
horrible  transaction,  and  whose  name  you  have  read  to  you 
as  reprobating  the  horrible  iniquity  :  that  woman  did  he 
choose.  But  those  who  sold  the  Nawab  in  that  manner  sold 
a  person  at  least  to  his  own  mother  ;  for,  though  neither  he 
nor  his  mother  ought  to  have  been  put  in  that  place,  and 
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12 JUNE  1794.  they  were  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  bribes,  yet  the  order 
of  nature  was  kept,  and  the  woman  whom  he  appointed  to 
govern  was  his  legitimate  mother — the  natural  mother  of  her 
own  son  :  this  woman  was  his  mother,  I  mean,  by  nature. 
If  he  was  to  be  put  up,  she  would  be  naturally  his  legitimate 
guardian ;  for,  though  she  was  a  prostitute  and  he  a  bastard, 
yet  still  she  was  a  mother  and  he  a  son.  He  was  her  natural 
issue,  and  both  nature  and  legitimate  disposition  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  a  son  went  together. 

But  what  did  Mr.  Hastings  do  ?  Improving  upon  this 
transaction,  improving  on  it  by  a  kind  of  refinement  in  cor- 
ruption, he  turns  away  the  lawful  mother  from  her  lawful 
guardianship  ;  the  mother  of  nature  and  nurture  he  turns 
out,  and  he  delivers  the  son  to  this  stepmother,  to  be  the 
guardian  of  his  person,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  show  to  be 
the  complete  representative  of  his  authority ;  and  then  your 
Lordships  will  see  what  this  woman  was.  Therefore  we 
shall  read  to  you  a  paper  upon  your  Lordships'  Minutes, 
produced  before  Mr.  Hastings'  face,  and  never  controverted 
by  him,  from  that  day  to  this  : — 

"  At  a  consultation,  24th  July,  1775," — in  page  976,  printed  Minutes. 
— "  Shah  Chanim  deceased  was  sister  to  the  Nabob  Mahub-ul-Jung-, 
by  the  same  father,  but  different  mothers.  She  married  Meer  Mahomed 
Jaffier  Khan,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the  name  of 
the  former  was  Meer  Mahomed  Sadduc  All  Khan,  and  the  latter  was 
married  to  Meer  Mahomed  Cossim  Khan  Sadduc.  Ali  Khan  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters ;  the  sons'  names  are  Meer  Sydoc  and  Meer 
Sobeem,  who  are  now  living.  The  daughters  were  married  to  Sultan 
Merza  Daood. 

History  of  "  Baboo  Begum,  the  mother  of  the.  Nabob  Mobarick-ul-Dowlah,  was 
Mutiny  the  daughter  of  Summin  Ali  Khan,  and  married  Meer  Mahomed  Jaffier 
Begum.  Khan.  The  history  of  Munny  Begum  is  this  : — at  a  village  called  Bal- 
cunda,  near  Sekindra,  there  lived  a  widow  who,  from  her  great  poverty, 
not  being  able  to  bring  up  her  daughter  Munny,  gave  her  to  a  slave  giii 
belonging  to  Summin  Ali  Khan,  whose  name  was  Bissoo.  During  the 
space  of  five  years,  she  lived  at  Shahjehunabad,  and  was  educated  by 
Bissoo  after  the  manner  of  a  dancing  girl.  Afterward,  the  Nabob  Shamut 
Jung,  upon  the  marriage  of  Ikram-ul-Dowlah,  brother  to  the  Nabob 
Surage-ul-Dowlah,  sent  for  Bissoo  Beg's  set  of  dancing  girls  from 
Shahjehunabad,  of  which  Munny  Begum  was  one,  and  allowed  them 
10,000  rupees  for  their  expenses,  to  dance  at  the  wedding.  While  this 
ceremony  was  celebrating,  they  were  kept  by  the  Nabob,  but  some 
months  afterwards  he  dismissed  them,  and  they  took  up  their  residence 
in  this  city.  Meer  Mahomed  Jaffier  Khan  then  took  them  into  keeping, 
and  allowed  Munny  and  her  set  500  rupees  per  month.  Till  at  length, 
finding  that  Munny  was  pregnant,  he  took  her  into  his  own  house.  She 
gave  birth  to  the  Nabob  Nijam-ul-Uowlah ;  and  in  this  manner  has  she 
remained  in  the  Nabob's  family  ever  since." 

Observe,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  mean  to  detain  you  long 
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upon  this  business,  but  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  show  12JUNE1794 
you  in  what  state  this  woman  was  found — in  what  state  the 
country  was  found ;  but  for  all  the  rest,  the  honourable  and 
able  Manager  who  preceded  me  has  so  sufficiently  shown 
you,  first,  the  monstrous  nature  of  deposing — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  quite  marked  that  sufficiently,  that  he  deposed 
and  dispossessed  the  mother  of  the  Nawab  to  place  this 
woman  there.  He  not  only  chose  her  as  a  new  person,  but 
actually  turned  out  the  other,  and  put  her  at  the  head  of  the 
seraglio  within.  He  put  her  at  the  head  of  the  state 
without.  He  gave  her  the  nizamat,  and  put  the  complete 
administration  of  justice  into  her  management ;  and,  cabal- 
ling with  her,  gave  her  the  management  of  all  that  was  left 
of  the  Nawab's  allowance  :  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  said 
he  appointed  her  a  trusty  mutasaddi  to  keep  the  accounts, 
did  declare  that  no  accounts  had  been  kept ;  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  desire  it  or  to  call  for  it.  Having  that  so  lately  and 
so  clearly  established  to  you,  I  only  mean  to  refer  you  to 
the  documents,  and  to  the  observations  upon  them  made  by 
my  honourable  fellow  Manager  who  preceded  me.  This  is 
the  case  of  the  appointment.  My  worthy  fellow  Manager 
did  not  go  very  largely  into  the  reappointment  of  Mohammed  Honourable 
Eeza  Khan,  who,  I  have  described,  had  been  acquitted  of  the  Samm^d 
charge  against  him.  He  had  been  acquitted  by  Mr.  Hast-  Reza  Khan, 
ings,  after  a  long  and  lingering  trial.  The  Company,  who 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  acquittal,  thought  that  he 
was  not  only  acquitted,  but  honourably  acquitted,  and  that 
he  had  a  fair  claim  to  a  compensation  for  his  sufferings. 
They  declared  him  not  only  innocent,  but  meritorious.  They 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  considered  as  a  person  who 
was  to  be  placed  again  [in  office]  upon  the  first  occasion, 
and  as  intitled  to  it,  in  the  place  which  he  had  before,  or 
one  as  near  it  as  possible. 

In  the  year  1775,  the  Council — whom  I  can  never  men- 
tion nor  shall  mention  without  honour,  who  fulfilled  faith- 
fully the  Act  of  Parliament,  who  never  disobeyed  the  orders 
of  the  legislature,  and  to  whom  no  man  has  imputed  even 
the  shadow  of  corruption, — found  that  this  Munny  Begum 
had  acted  in  the  manner  which  my  honourable  fellow 
Manager  has  stated ;  that  she  had  dissipated  the  revenue  ; 
that  she  had  neglected  the  education  of  the  Nawab,  and  had 
thrown  the  whole  justice  of  the  country  into  confusion. 
They  ordered  that  she  should  be  removed  from  that  situa- 
tion ;  that  the  Nawab's  own  mother  should  be  placed  at  the 
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head  of  the  seraglio,  which  she  was  intitled  to  be;  and  that, 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  offices,  Mohammed  Keza 
Khan  should  be  employed  to  fill  them. 

]\|ri  Hastings  resisted  this  with  all  his  micrht  ;  but  it  was 

.  .  .     ,    e     .          ,  . 

by  that  happy  momentary  majority  carried  against  him,  and 
Mohammed  B.eza  Khan  was  put  in  that  place.  The  fact  is, 
that,  when  he  was  so  replaced,  Mr.  Hastings  only  waited 
for  what  he  considered  the  fortunate  moment  to  return  again 
to  his  corrupt,  vicious,  tyrannical  and  disobedient,  habits  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  very  instant  that  he  received  the  noti- 
fication —  but  I  am  to  tell  you  that  the  appointment  of 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  got  the  fullest  approbation  of  the 
Company,  and  he  was  ordered,  as  long  as  his  good  behaviour 
intitled  him  to  it,  to  continue  in  the  office  —  Mr.  Hastings, 
without  alleging  any  ill  behaviour,  for  no  reason  that  can 
^Q  agsigne(j  but  his  corrupt  engagement  with  the  Munny 
Begum,  overturned  the  whole  of  the  Company's  establishment, 
settled  by  the  late  majority  and  approved  by  the  court  of 
Directors. 

I  will  first  show  you  what  a  man  that  Nawab  was, 
who  was  put  up  to  defy  the  Company's  authority  ;  what 
Mr.  Hastings  thought  of  him  ;  what  the  judges  thought 
of  him  ;  and  what  all  the  world  thought  of  him. 

I  am  to  tell  you  a  little  preliminary  matter;  —  that  Rov 
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Kadachurn  was  appointed  a  wakil  to  manage  the  JN  awab  s 
affairs  in  Calcutta.  Some  creditor  attacked  him  there.  He 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  ambassador,  as  the  wakil  or  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  question  came  to  be 
tried  in  the  supreme  court,  and  the  issue  was,  whether 
this  person  was  a  sovereign  prince  or  not.  I  think  the 
court  did  exceedingly  ill  to  entertain  such  a  question; 
because,  in  my  opinion,  whether  he  was  or  not  a  sovereign 
prince,  any  person  representing  him  ought  to  be  free,  and  to 
have  a  proper  and  secure  means  of  concerting  his  affairs 
with  the  Council.  But  they  took  it  otherwise.  The  ques- 
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tion  was,  whether  the  JNawab  was  a  sovereign  prince 
sufficient  to  appoint  and  protect  a  person  to  manage  his 
affairs  under  the  name  of  an  ambassador.  And  then,  in  that 
cause,  did  Mr.  Hastings  come  forward  by  a  voluntary  affi- 
davit to  prove  that  he  had  no  credit,  no  power,  no  authority 
at  all  ;  that  he  was  a  mere  pageant  —  a  thing  of  straw  ;  that 
the  Company  exercised  every  part  of  authority  over  him,  in 
every  particular  and  in  every  respect  ;  and,  therefore,  to  talk 
of  him  as  an  efficient  person  was  an  affront  to  the  common 
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sense  of  mankind — as  you  will  find  the  judges  afterwards  i2JtmEi7»4. 
declared.  Because  I  am  to  remark,  once  for  all — perhaps 
you  recollect  it,  but  if  you  do  not,  I  am  to  remark  it  again — 
that  the  chief  mode  by  which  all  the  villanies  exercised  in 
India  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  copartners  in  iniquity  [were 
perpetrated]  has  been  always  by  the  means  and  instrument- 
ality of  persons  whom  they  pretended  to  have  rights  of  their 
own,  and  to  be  acting  for  themselves;  whereas  they  were 
totally  dependent  upon  him,  and  did  no  one  act  that  was  not 
prescribed  him.  Therefore,  in  order  to  let  you  see  the  utter 
falsehood,  fraud,  prevarication  and  deceit,  of  those  persons 
who  represent  them  [as  independent],*  and  hold  them  up  as 
a  means  and  instrument  of  defying  the  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
under  pretence  of  their  being  absolute  princes,  I  will  read 
the  affidavit  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  Governor  General 
of  Bengal,  made  the  31st  of  July,  1775  : — 

"This  deponent  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  the  late  President  and  Affidavit  of 
Council  did,  on  or  about  the  month  of  August,  1772,  by  their  own  ?-r^Hast- 
authority  appoint  Munny  Begum,  relict  of  the  late  Nabob  Meer  Jaffier  IU: 
Ali  Khan,  to  be  guardian  to  the  present  Nabob  Mowbarick-ul-Dowlah, 
and  Rajah  Goordass,  son  of  Maha  Rajah  Nundcomar,  to  be  Dewan  of 
the  said  Nabob's  household ;    allowing  to  the  said  Munny  Begum  a 
salary  of  1,40,000  rupees  per  annum,  and  to  the  said  Rajah  Goordass, 
for  himself  and  officers,  a  salary  of  1,00,000  rupees  per  annum. 

"  That  the  said  late  President  and  Council  did,  on  or  about  the  month 
of  August,  1/72,  plan  and  constitute  regular  and  distinct  courts  of 
justice,  civil  and  criminal,  by  their  own  authority,  for  administration  of 
justice  to  the  inhabitants  throughout  Bengal,  without  consulting  the 
said  Nabob  or  requiring  his  concurrence,  and  that  the  said  civil  courts 
were  made  solely  dependent  on  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta;  and  the  said 
criminal  courts  were  put  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  although  ostensibly  under  the  name  of  the  Nizam,  as 
appears  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  plan  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  constituted  by  the  President  and  Council,  as 
aforesaid." 

My  Lords,  we  need  not,  to  save  time,  go  through  all  the  The  Na- 
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circumstances  ;  but  this  is  in  page  1071.     Iney  are  Mr.  Hast-  of  power  and 
ings'  arguments,  in  his  affidavit  sworn  in  that  court,  to  prove  !U1 
that  this  man  had  no  power  and  authority  at  all.     What  is 
very  singular  in  it,  and  which  1  recommend  to  the  particular 
notice   of   your  Lordships  when  you  are   scrutinising  this 
matter,    is,    that    there    is    not    a    single    point    stated   to 
prove  the  nullity  of  this  Nawab  that  was  not  Mr.  Hastings' 
own  particular   act.     The   Governor  General    swears :    the 
Court   refer  to  him — builds    and  bottoms    itself  upon    the 
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i2Jtrin5i794.  Governor  General.  He  swears  that  by  their  own  au- 
thority they  appointed  Munny  Begum  to  be  guardian  to 
the  Nawab  : — 

"  By  what  authority  "  [asks  the  Governor  General],*  "  did  they  erect 
the  courts  of  law,  and  superintend  the  administration  of  justice,  without 
any  communication  with  him?  Had  he  himself  any  idea  he  was  a 
sovereign?  Does  he  complain  of  the  reduction  of  his  stipend,  or  the 

S>i^^?olute  infringement  of  treaties  ?     No  ;  he  considered  himself  what  he  really  is, 
dependence     ,      , &.   ,      ,  ,  ,,      ~  -.  .,,.  • 

on  the  Com-  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Company;  and  was  willing  to  accept  any 

pany.  pittance  they  would  allow  him  for  his  maintenance.     He  claims  no  right. 

Does  he  complain  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  Company?  No ;  by  the  treaty  the  protection  of  his 
subjects  is  delivered  up  to  the  Company,  and  he  well  knew,  whoever  is 
held  up  as  the  ostensible  prince,  the  administration  of  justice  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  power  to  enforce  it." 

He  goes  on — the  Governor  General — who  I  suppose  had  a 
delicacy  to  state  more  than  what  has  before  been  made 
public,  and  closes  his  affidavit  with  saying:  — 

"  That  all  he  has  deposed  to  he  believes  to  be  publicly  known,  as  it  is 
particularly  set  forth  in  the  printed  book  entitled  '  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.'  I  knew,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  there, 
and  was  therefore  surprised  at  this  application.  It  is  so  notorious  that 
everybody  in  the  settlement  must  have  known  it.  When  I  say  everybody, 
I  mean  with  an  exception  to  the  gentlemen  who  apply  to  the  court. 
The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  their  applying  is  the  little  time  they  have 
been  in  the  country." 

That  is,  meaning  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Francis,  and 
Colonel  Monson.  The  Governor  General's  affidavit  proves  so 
and  so.  The  judge  goes  on — Chief  Justice  Impey — I  believe 
it  is  he  that  goes  on : — 
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"  Perhaps  this  question  might  have  been  determined  merely  on  the 
dates  of  the  letters  to  the  Governor  General,  but  as  the  Council  have 
made  the  other  a  serious  question,  I  should  not  have  thought  that  I  had 
done  my  duty,  if  I  had  not  given  a  full  and  determinate  opinion  upon 
it.  I  should  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  left  it  doubtful,  whether  the 
empty  name  of  a  Nabob  should  be  thrust  between  a  delinquent  and  the 
laws,  so  as  effectually  to  protect  him  from  the  hand  of  justice." 

The  Court  determine  on  Mr.  Hastings'  evidence — what  we 
stand  upon  here — that  an  empty  name  of  a  pretended 
sovereign  should  not  be  thrust  forth  between  a  delinquent 
and  justice. 

What  does  Mr.  Lemaistre,  the  other  judge,  say  upon 
this  occasion:  — 

"  With  regard  to  this  phantom,  that  man  of  straw,  Mobarick-ul- 
Dowlah,  it  is  an  insult  on  the  understanding  of  the  Court  to  have  made 
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the  question  of  his  sovereignty.     Bat  as  it  came  from  the  Governor  Uivm  1794. 

General  and  Council,  I  hare  too  much  respect  for  that  body  to  treat  it       

ludicrously,  and  I  confess  I  cannot  consider  it  seriously,  and  we  always 
shall  consider  a  letter  of  business  from  the  Nabob  the  same  as  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  General  and  Council." 

This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  judges  concerning 
the  state  and  condition  of  this  man.  They  bottom  their 
arguments  upon  the  voluntary  affidavit  of  the  Governor 
General ;  stating,  as  he  does,  circumstance  by  circumstance, 
all  that  he  thought  could  prove  that  he  had  no  power  or 
authority  at  all 

The  pages  upon  all  this  matter  are  from  1075  to  1079 ; 
the  last  place  I  have  read  is  in  page  1079 ;   by  which  we 
have  established  the  point  we  mean  to  maintain — that  any  Consequent 
use  that  shall  be  made  of  the  Nawab's  name  in  violating  the  boSyof  the 
rights  of  the  Company,  or  bringing  forward  corrupt  and  ^??^5r 
unfit  persons  for  the  government,  as  Justice  Lemaistre  says,  tbeXawab. 
could  be   supposed  no  other  than  the  act  of  persons  in 
power ;  and  that  no  letter  that  he  writes  was,  or  could  be, 
considered  as  any  other  than  the  letter  of  that  person  bun- 
self     This  we  wish  to  impress  upon  yon,  because,  as  you 
have  seen  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  Nawab  of 
Oude,  you  may  judge  of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the 
name  of  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  you  may  judge  of  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  the  names  of  all  the  eminent  persons  of  the 
country.     Remark  the  use  that  is  made  of  this  man's  name ; 
and  then,  if  you   find  that  this  use  is  made  of  his  name 
for  his  benefit,  to  give  him  any  useful  or  substantial  authority, 
or  to  meliorate  his  condition  in  any  way  whatever,  forgive 
the  fraud,  forgive  the  disobedience. 

But,  if  we  show  your  Lordships  that  it  was  for  no  other  Corrupt  UK 
purpose  than  to  disobey  the  orders  of   the  Company, 
trample  upon  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  introduce  backins*p 
again,  and  to  force  into  power,  these  very  corrupt  and 
wicked    instruments   which    had    formerly   done  so  much 
mischief,  and  for  which  mischief  they  were  removed,  then 
we  shall  not  have  passed  our  time  in  vain,  in  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  this  man,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  public 
notoriety,  and  Mr.  Hastings'  own  opinion,  was  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  made  a  tool  in  his  hands. 

If  your  Lordships  please,  having  established  this  grand 

principle,  and  showing  how  it  applies  to  the  body  of  the 

first  people  of  Bengal,  namely,  the  Mohammedan  natives, 

represented   by  the   subahdars  of   the  country,  and   that 
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12JUNE1794.  subahdar  represented  by  Mobarick-ul-Dowlah,  having  first 
stated  what  the  man  was,  and  what  he  was  in  Mr.  Hastings' 
opinion,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  attending  your 
Lordships  another  day,  I  shall  show  you  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  this  phantom.  I  shall  show  how  much  a 
phantom  he  was  for  every  good  purpose,  and  how  effectual 
an  instrument  he  was  made  for  every  bad  one. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  RT.  HON. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  IN  GENERAL  REPLY  ON  THE 
SEVERAL  CHARGES  ;  14  JUNE,  1794. 

MY  LORDS, — Your  Lordships  heard  upon  the  last  day 
the  distribution  that  I  laid  before  you,  by  which  I  re- 
solved to  guide  myself  in  observing  on  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  with  regard  to  Bengal.  I  stated  to  you,  first, 
that  I  should  show  the  manner  in  which  he  comported  himself 
with  regard  to  the  people  who  were  found  in  possession  of 
the  government,  under  almost  all  its  names  and  descriptions, 
when  we  first  entered  into  Bengal.  We  have  shown  to  your 
Lordships  the  progressive  steps  by  which  this  government 
was  brought  to  a  state  of  annihilation.  "We  have  stated  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  solemnly  declared  by  a  court  of 
justice,  as  a  power  and  as  a  government,  to  be  bad  and 
depraved.  We  have  shown  to  your  Lordships  that  a  court  of 
justice  had  declared  it  to  be  bad  in  law.  We  have  shown  to 
your  Lordships,  and  referred  to  the  place,  that  its  death  was 
declared  upon  a  certificate  of  the  principal  attending  phy- 
sician of  the  state,  namely,  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  himself. 
It  was  declared  in  an  affidavit  made  by  him,  in  which  he 
went  through  all  the  powers  of  government  of  which  he 
regularly  despoiled  the  Nawab  Mobarick-ud-Dowla,  part  by 
part ;  exactly  according  to  the  ancient  formula  by  which  a 
degraded  knight  was  despoiled  of  his  knighthood.  They 
took  the  powers  of  government  part  by  part — his  helmet, 
his  shield,  his  cuirass ;  at  last,  they  hacked  off  his  spurs  and 
left  nothing  of  him.  Mr.  Hastings,  however,  laid  down  all 
the  principles  and  left  the  judges  to  draw  the  conclusion. 

Your  Lordships  will  remark,  and  you  will  find  it  on  your 
Minutes,  that  the  judges  had  declared  that  Mr.  Hastings' Mr.  Hast- 
was  a  "  delicate  affidavit."     We  have  heard  of  affidavits  that  davit?"'" 
were  true :  we  have  heard  of  affidavits  that  were  perjuries ; 
but  this  is  brought  to  us  as  a  proof  of  Indian  refinement,  to 
show  what  a  delicate  affidavit   is.      This   affidavit  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  we  shall  show  to  your  Lordships,  was  not  intitled 
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intitled,  in  the  opinion  of  those  judges,  to  the  description  of 
a  delicate  affidavit ;  by  which  they  meant  that  he  had  fur- 
nished all  the  means  to  depose  the  Nawab,  but  had  delicately 
avoided  to  depose  the  Na\vab.  The  judges  drew,  however, 
an  indelicate  conclusion.  The  conclusion  they  drew  was 
founded  upon  the  premises.  The  conclusion  was  very  just 
and  logical,  for  they  declared  that  he  was  a  mere  cipher. 
They  commended  Mr.  Hastings'  delicacy,  though  they  did 
Practical  not  imitate  it.  The  judges,  accordingly,  pronounced  sentence 
the  Nawab?  of  deposition  upon  the  said  Nawab,  and  they  declared  that 
any  letter  or  paper  which  he  produced  should  not  be  consi- 
dered as  his.  He  was  removed  so  effectually  out  of  the  way 
that  no  minority,  no  insanity,  no  physical  circumstances 
could  put  a  man  so  out  of  sight,  not  even  death  itself;  that 
they  would  receive  his  letters  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
Company's,  as  represented  by  the  Governor  General  and 
Council.  Thus  we  find  him  legally  dead. 

We  find  now  that  he  was  politically  dead ;  and  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  not  satisfied  with  the  affidavit  he  made  in 
court,  has  thought  proper,  upon  the  record,  to  inform  the 
Company  and  the  world  of  what  he  considered  him  civilly 
and  politically  : — 

Mr.  Hast-          "  The   Governor   General : — '  I  object  to  the  motion," — the  motion 
orthdeferCe  rela*ive  t-°  this  trial — "  because  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  declaration 
pursued 1Cy  of  the  judges   respecting    the   Nabob's   sovereignty   will   involve   this 
with  respect  government  in  any  difficulties  with  the  French  or  other  foreign  nations." 
NaVab.         — Political  effects  in  fact. — "  How  little  the  screen  of  the  Nabob's  name 
has  hitherto  availed  will  appear  in  the  frequent  and  inconclusive  corre- 
spondence which  had  been  maintained  with  the  foreign  settlements —  the 
French  especially — since  the   Company  have  thought   proper  to  stand 
forth  in  their  real  character,  in  the  exercise  of  the  dewanny.     From  that 
period  the  government  of  these  provinces  has  been  wholly  theirs ;  nor 
can  all  the  subtleties  and  distinctions  of  political  sophistry  conceal  the 
possession  of  power,  where  the  exercise  of  it  is  openly  practised  and 
universally  felt  in  its  operation. 

"  In  deference  to  the  commands  of  the  Company,  we  have  generally 
endeavoured  in  all  our  correspondence  with  foreigners  to  evade  the  direct 
avowal  of  our  possessing  the  actual  rule  of  the  country;  employing  the 
unapplied  term  '  Government '  for  the  power  to  which  we  exacted  their 
submission ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  instance,  and  I  hope  none  will 
be  found,  of  our  having  been  so  disingenuous  as  to  disclaim  our  own 
power,  or  to  affirm  that  the  Nabob  was  the  real  sovereign  of  these 
provinces. 

"  In  effect,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  look  upon  this  state  of 
indecision  to  have  been  productive  of  all  the  embarrassments  which  we 
have  experienced  with  the  foreign  settlements.  None  of  them  have  ever 
owned  any  dominion  but  that  of  the  British  Government  in  these  pro- 
vinces. Mr.  Chevalier  has  repeatedly  declared  that  he  will  not  acknow- 
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ledge  any  other;  but  will  look  to  that  only  for  the  support  of 
privileges  possessed  by  his  nation,  and  shall  protest  against  that  alone, 
as  responsible  for  any  act  of  power  by  which  their  privileges  may  be 
violated  or  their  property  disturbed.  The  Dutch,  the  Danes,  have 
severally  applied  to  this  Government,  as  to  the  ruling  power,  for  the 
grant  of  indulgences  and  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  In  our  replies 
to  all,  we  have  constantly  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  that  character,  but 
eluded  the  direct  avowal  of  it.  Under  the  name  of  influence  we  have 
offered  them  protection,  and  we  have  granted  them  the  indulgences  of 
government  under  elusive  expressions,  sometimes  applied  to  our  treaties 
with  the  Nabob,  sometimes  on  our  own  rights  as  the  dewan,  sometimes 
openly  declaring  the  virtual  rule  which  we  held  of  these  provinces.  We 
.have  contended  with  them  for  the  rights  of  government,  and  threatened 
to  repel  with  force  the  encroachments  on  it.  We,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
have  actually  put  these  threats  in  execution,  by  orders  directly  issued  to 
the  officers  of  government  and  enforced  by  detachments  from  our  own 
military  forces.  The  Nabob  was  never  consulted,  nor  was  the  pretence 
ever  made  that  his  orders  or  concurrence  were  necessary.  In  a  word," — 
he  says, — "  we  have  always  allowed  ourselves  to  be  treated  as  prin- 
cipals ;  we  have  treated  as  principals ;  but  we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  letting  our  actions  insinuate  the  character  which  we  effectively 
possessed,  without  asserting  it. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  considered  the  reserve  which  has  been 
enjoined  us  in  this  respect  as  a  consequence  of  the  doubts  which  have 
long  prevailed,  and  which  are  still  suffered  to  subsist,  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  British  Government  and  the  Company  to  the  property  and 
dominion  of  these  provinces ;  not  as  inferring  a  doubt  with  respect  to 
any  foreign  power.  It  has,  however,  been  productive  of  great  incon- 
veniences. It  has  prevented  our  acting  with  vigour  in  our  disputes  with 
the  Dutch  and  French.  The  former  refuse  to  this  day  the  payment  of 
the  Bahar  peshcush,  although  the  right  is  incontestably  against  them, 
and  we  have  threatened  to  enforce  it.  Both  nations  refuse  to  be  bound 
by  our  decrees  or  to  submit  to  our  regulations.  They  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  the  foreign  commerce,  but  in  their  own 
way,  which  amounts  almost  to  a  total  exemption.  They  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  which  is  levied  upon  foreign  salt,  by 
which — unless  a  stop  can  be  put  to  it  by  a  more  decisive  rule — they  will 
draw  the  whole  of  that  important  trade  into  their  own  colonies ;  and 
even  in  the  single  instance  in  which  they  have  allowed  us  to  prescribe  to 
them,  namely,  the  embargo  on  grain,  on  the  apprehension  of  a  dearth,  I 
am  generally  persuaded  that  they  acquiesced  from  the  secret  design  of 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  general  suspension,  by  exporting  grain 
clandestinely  under  cover  of  their  colours,  which  they  knew  would 
screen  them  from  the  rigorous  examination  of  our  officers. 

"  We  are  precluded  from  forming  many  arrangements  of  general 
utility  because  of  this  want  of  control  over  the  European  settlement ;  and 
a  great  part  of  the  defects  which  subsist  in  the  government  and  commer- 
cial state  of  the  country  are  ultimately  derived  from  this  source. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  a  more  open  and  decided 
conduct  would  expose  us  to  worse  consequences  from  the  European 
nations.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  worst  of  the  argument  while  we 
contend  with  them  under  false  colours,  while  they  declare  they  know  us 
under  the  disguise,  and  we  have  not  the  confidence  to  disown  it.  What 
we  have  done  and  may  do  under  an  assumed  character  is  full  as  likely  to 
involve  us  in  a  war  with  France,  a  nation  not  much  influenced  by  logical 
VOL.  IV.  U  U 
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trifling  disagreement  with  them, — as  if  we  stood  forth  their  avowed 
opponents. 

"  To  conclude,  instead  of  regretting,  with  Mr.  Francis,  the  occa- 
sion which  deprives  us  of  so  useless  and  hurtful  a  disguise,  I  should 
rather  rejoice,  were  it  really  the  case,  and  consider  it  as  a  crisis  which 
freed  the  constitution  of  our  government  from  one  of  its  greatest 
defects." 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  delicacy  of  the  affidavit  is  over.  The 
great  arcanum  of  the  state  is  avowed.  It  is  avowed  that 
the  government  is  ours ;  that  the  Nawab  is  nothing.  That 
is  avowed  to  foreign  nations ;  and  the  disguise  which  we 
have  put  on,  Mr.  Hastings  states,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  Here  we  perceive 
the  exact  and  the  perfect  agreement  between  his  character 
of  a  delicate  affidavit  maker  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  his 
indelicate  declarations  upon  the  records  of  the  Company,  for 
the  information  of  the  whole  world,  concerning  the  real 
arcanum  of  the  Bengal  government. 

Consistency       Now  I   cannot  help  praising  his    consistency  upon    this 

ing^conI-ast"  occasion.     Whether  his  policy  was  right  or  wrong,  hitherto 

duct.           we  find  the  whole  consistent.    We  find  the  affidavit  perfectly 

supported.     The  inferences  which  delicacy  at  first  prevent 

him  from  producing,  better  recollection   and  more   perfect 

policy  made  him  here  avow.     In  this  state  things  continued 

until  the  Nawab  is  now  dead — your  Lordships  see  ;  dead 

in  law,  dead  in  politics,  dead  in  a  court  of  justice,  dead  upon 

the   records   of    the    Company.      Except    in   mere   animal 

existence,  it  is  all  over  with  him. 

I  have  now  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Hastings, 
.  who  has  the  power  of  putting  men  to  death  in  that  way, 
likewise  has  the  power  of  revival  of  them.  But  what  is  the 
medicine  that  revives  them  ?  Your  Lordships  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  medicine,  not  hitherto  pretended  to  by  quacks 
in  physic,  by  quacks  in  politics,  or  by  quacks  in  the  law, 
will  serve  to  revive  this  man — to  cover  his  dead  bones  with 
flesh,  and  to  give  him  life,  activity  and  vigour.  My  Lords, 
I  will  tell  you  an  instance  of  such  infallible  power  as  was 
never  before  discovered.  When  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Directors  are  contrary  to  his  own  opinions,  he  forgets  them 
all.  Let  the  court  of  Directors  but  declare  in  favour  of  his 
own  system  and  own  positions,  and  that  very  moment,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
his  country,  these  dead  bones  arise ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase 
more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  thing,  Bayes'  men  are  all 
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revived  :  they  exist. — "  Are  these  men  dead?" — "  No;  they 
shall  all  get  up  and  dance  immediately." 

Your  Lordships  will  see,  however  ludicrous  this  is,  that  it 
is  of  great  importance.  But  you  cannot  have,  as  in  an 
abstract,  any  one  thing  that  [better]  developes  the  principles 
of  the  man,  that  [better]  developes  all  the  sources  of  his 
conduct,  all  the  frauds  and  iniquities  which  he  commits,  [in 
order]  at  once  to  evade  his  duty  to  the  court  of  Directors, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  then  to  oppress, 
crush,  rob  and  ill-treat,  the  people  that  are  under  him. 

You  have  had  an  account  of  the  person  who  represented 
that  negative  dignity,  Mohammed  Ileza  Khan.  You  have 
heard  of  the  rank  he  bore ;  the  sufferings  that  he  went 
through  :  his  honourable  acquittal  ;  the  Company's  order 
that  the  first  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  appoint  him 
Naib  Subahdar,  to  represent  the  Subahdar  especially  in  the 
administering  of  justice  ;  and  what  was  done  in  consequence  Reinstation 
of  it  by  the  Council  General  in  the  re-establishment  and  meJd°Reza~ 
restoration  [of  power  in]  this  person  ;  in  him,  and  not  in  the  Khau. 
poor  Nawab,  a  poor,  helpless,  ill-bred,  ill-educated,  boy,  but  in 
the  first  mussulman  of  the  country,  exercising  the  office  of 
Naib  Subahdar,  or  Deputy  Viceroy,  to  give  some  degree  of 
support  to  the  expiring  honour  and  justice  of  that  country. 
The  majority,  namely,  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson 
and  Mr.  Francis — whose  names,  as  I  say,  will,  for  obedience 
to  the  Company,  fidelity  to  the  laws,  honour  to  themselves, 
and  a  purity  untouched  and  unimpeached,  stand  against  all 
the  corrupt  and  barking  virulence  of  India  against  them — 
these  men  obeyed  the  Company.  They  had  no  connection 
with  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  :  they  reinstated  him  in  his  office. 

The  moment  that  a  real  death  had  carried  away  two  of 
the  most  virtuous  of  this  community,  and  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  re-established  in  his  power,  he  returned  to  his  former 
state  of  rebellion  to  the  Company — of  oppression  and  of 
fraud  to  the  people  he  was  concerned  with.  And  here  comes 
the  reviving  medicine.  Mr.  Hastings  entered  this  minute  ; — 
I  forgot  to  tell  your  Lordships  that  this  Nawab,  whose 
letters  were  declared  by  the  Court,  with  his  own  appro- 
bation, to  be  letters  of  the  Governor  General  and  Council,  v 
concludes  by  making  a  demand  on  the  Governor  General  and 
Council  for  the  restoration  of  his  rights.  What  Mr.  Hast- 
ings says  of  that  is  this : — 

»  Revival  by 

"The  Nabob's  demands  are  grounded  upon  positive  rights,  which  will 

u  u  2 
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.  not  admit  of  a  discussion.  He  has  an  incontestable  right  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  household :  he  has  an  incontestible  right  to  the 
nizamat." 

My  Lords,  you  have  heard  his  affidavit ;  you  have  heard 
his  declaration.  In  direct  defiance  of  both,  because  he  is 
to  doubt  of  the  orders  of  the  Company  and  to  evade  his 
duty,  he  directly  declares  his  affidavit  to  be — what  it  was,  if 
this  is  true — a  gross  perjury,  without  any  delicacy.  If  there 
is  a  word  of  truth  in  this,  he  perjured  himself  in  his  affidavit, 
let  it  be  managed  with  what  delicacy  it  will.  You  have 
seen  the  affidavit ;  you  have  seen  his  own  comment  upon  it ; 
and  you  here  see  him  declare  the  direct  contrary.  The 
word  nizamat  may  be  unfamiliar  to  your  Lordships.  It 
represents  the  whole  representative  executive  government 
of  India.  The  word  signifies  the  viceroyalty,  which  imme- 
diately represents  the  Mogul,  the  great  sovereign  of  the 
country.  It  represents  the  head  of  the  whole  justice.  To 
let  you  see  it  does  so,  he  immediately  explains  it : — 

"It  is  his  by  inheritance;  the  dependents  of  the  adawlet  and  of 
the  fouzdarry  having  been  repeatedly  declared  by  the  Company  and  by 
this  Government  to  appertain  to  the  nizamut.  The  adawlet,  namely, 
the  Government,  in  the  distribution  of  civil  justice,  and  the  fouzdarry, 
namely,  the  executive  criminal  justice  of  that  country,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  sovereign  government  of  the  courts  of  justice,  have  been 
declared  by  the  Company  to  appertain  to  the  nizamut." 

I  beg  of  your  Lordships  that,  when  you  are  considering 
the  charges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  you  will  consider 
that  there  is  no  perjury  which  the  persons  they  accuse  ever 
scruple  [to  be  guilty  of]  ; — no  falsity,  no  shame,  no  idea 
of  the  smallest  degree  of  consistency.  For  the  moment,  they 
make  the  power  of  the  Company  dead  or  alive,  as  best  suits 
their  own  wicked,  clandestine  and  fraudulent,  purposes,  and 
the  great  end,  which  is  the  end  of  all  their  actions  and  all 
their  politics — plunder  and  peculation.  When  he  has 
declared  this,  he  proceeds. 

I  am  to  state  to  you,  my  Lords — here  it  is  in  a  minute  of 
Mr.  Francis — what  I  have  last  stated  to  you,  the  claim  of  right 
of  the  Nawab.  It  is  in  page  1083,  of  the  printed  Minutes. 
The  other  part,  which  I  recommend  to  your  reading  at  large 
and  to  your  very  serious  recollection,  because  it  contains  a 
complete  history  of  all  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  and  its  effects 
upon  this  occasion,  is  in  page  1 086.  The  Directors  had  written 
that  they  suspected  his  manoeuvres — as  soon  as  they  learned 
them — were  to  replace  Munny  Begum,  that  infamous,  corrupt 
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and  corrupting,  prostitute  that  we  have  .stated  to  your  Lord- 
ships ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  resolved  to  break  the  ties  of 
nature,  again  to  depose  the  mother,  and  put  up  this  woman 
in  power,  and  again  to  subject  the  whole  administration  of 
the  country  to  her. 

In  a  letter  of  the  Nawab,  he  begins  his  correspondence  by  Application 
explaining  the  secret  of  the  whole — that  is,  Mr.  Hastings' 
correspondence  in  the  name  of  the  [Nawab] — by  the 
discovery  of  all  his  frauds.  He  desires  that  Munny  Begum  Begum, 
may  be  allowed  to  take  on  herself  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  nizamat,  that  is,  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment ; — not  the  superiority  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  seraglio,  which,  if  it  had  been,  would  have 
been  showing  a  tyrannical  usurpation,  it  belonging  to  the 
legitimate  mother  of  the  Nawab,  without  the  interference  of 
any  person  whatever  ; — and  adds,  that,  by  this,  the  Governor 
will  give  him  complete  satisfaction.  Generally  speaking,  in 
fraudulent  correspondence  you  find  the  true  secret  of  it  at 
last.  It  has  been  said  by  somebody  that  the  true  sense  of  a 
letter  is  to  be  learnt  from  its  postscript ;  but  this  matter  is  so 
clumsily  managed,  in  such  contempt  of  all  order  and 
decency,  the  first  thing  the  Nawab  does  is,  to  desire  it 
shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Munny  Begurn ;  and  that 
without  the  interference  of  anybody  whatever.  This  letter 
was  written  on  the  17th  of  November,  1777. 

Then  there  comes  another  letter,  immediately  following  on 
the  heels  of  it,  which  was  received  the  12th  of  February, 
1778,  in  which  he  desires  that  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  may 
he  removed ;  and  expresses  his  hopes,  that,  as  he  himself  is 
now  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God 
is  not  so  devoid  of  understanding  as  to  be  incapable  of  con- 
ducting his  affairs, — he  says, — 

"  I  am,  therefore,  hopeful,  from  your  favour  and  regard  to  justice, 
that  you  will  deliver  me  from  the  authority  of  the  aforesaid  Nabob,  and 
give  your  permission  that  I  take  on  myself  the  management  of  the 
adav/lut  and  fouzdarry." 

Here  follows  another  letter,  which  could  be  at  the  distance 
of  a  very  few  months  after  he  had  desired  that  Munny 
Begum  should  have  the  whole  of  it.  He  now  says, —  "I  am 
of  proper  age.  I  can  manage  all  affairs.  Give  me  this  into 
my  own  hands." 

It  was  thought  that  this  first  claim  of  Munny  Begum  was 
too  gross,  and  would  shock  the  Council.  Mr.  Hastings  then 
orders  another  letter,  in  which  he  claims  these  things  for 
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iijasin794.  himself.     A  letter  from  the  Governor  informs  the  Nawab 
Decision  of  that  it  had  been  agreed,  that,  His  Excellency  being  now  ar- 
the  Council.  rjve(j  ^  years  of  maturity,  the  control  of  his  own  household 
and  the  courts  dependent  on  the  nizamat  and  faujdarry  should 
be  placed  in  his  hands  ;  and  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  was  di- 
rected at  the  same  time  to  resign  his  authority  to  the  Nawab. 
True  cha-          Here  your  Lordships  see  Munny  Begum  completely  in- 

mcterofthe          ,     ,       J-,r  .,,  r,  v       i  r       T 

transaction,  vested.  You  will  see  how  she  has  used  her  power ;  tor  I 
suppose  your  Lordships  are  sick  of  the  name  of  Nawab, 
after  you  see  the  true  parties  in  the  transaction,  namely,  the 
lover,  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  and  the  object  of  his  passion 
and  flame,  Munny  Begum ;  to  which  he  sacrifices  as  much 
as  Anthony  ever  did  to  Cleopatra.  You  see  the  object 
of  his  love  and  affection  placed  in  the  administration  of 
the  viceroyalty,  placed  in  the  administration  of  the  civil 
judicature,  and  of  the  executory  justice,  namely,  the  fauj- 
Divisionof  darry.  Accordingly,  the  salary  was  divided  which  was  in- 
tary<  tended  for  Mohammed  Heza  Khan,  and  which  we  stated  at 
about  30,0007.  a  year, — divided  into  three  parts ;  a  principal 
share  to  Munny  Begum ;  the  next  share  to  a  person  who 
was  to  manage  her  affairs  and  accounts  for  her ;  and  the 
third  portion,  for  they  were  not  equal  portions — It  is  not 
worth  while  to  state  who  the  persons  were :  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  them  here.  There  was  about  7,0007.  a 
year  given  to  the  magistrate  who  was  to  exercise  under  her, 
and  at  her  nomination,  the  justice  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  distribution  made  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
orders  of  the  Company.  And,  in  order  to  mark  that  defiance 
in  the  most  clear  manner  to  your  Lordships,  it  will  not 
escape  you  that,  before  this  measure  was  taken,  Mr.  Barwell 
Mr.  Hast-  being  one  day  absent  from  the  Council,  Mr.  Hastings  fell 
rarfiyCinP°  into  a  minority,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  occasion  that 
minority.  t]ie  whole  affair  should  be  referred  home  to  the  court  of 
Directors,  and  that  no  arrangement  should  be  made  till  the 
Directors  had  given  their  opinion.  Mr.  Hastings,  the  very 
moment  of  Mr.  BarwelFs  recovery,  brings  him  forward,  and 
they  rescind  this  act,  which  subjected  the  court  of  Directors' 
orders  to  their  own  re-consideration,  and  he  hurries  himself 
headlong  and  precipitately  into  this  business.  Your  Lord- 
ships see  what  sort  of  a  Council  Mr.  Hastings  had  made  it 
by  this  act ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  insisted  upon  all 
these  things,  because  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  which  some 
principle  of  government  is  not  wounded,  if  not  mortally 
wounded. 
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My  Lords,  we  show  the  consequence  of  this.     We  show 
what  passed  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio ;  what  tyranny 
was  exercised  by  this  woman  over  the  multitude  of  women 
there.     By  what  means  she  meant,  as  chief  justice  of  the 
country,  to  peculate  and  destroy,  I  leave  your  Lordships  to 
judge.     We  have  not  evidence  before  us;  but  there  is  evi- 
dence before   your   Lordships  of   what   is  more  essential, 
namely,  in  what  manner  she  distributed  justice.     There  was  Mischievous 
an    ostensible    man    placed  there  in  the  administration  of  oniiunny 
justice,  with  a  salary  of  7,000?.  a  year  of  the  Company's  Besum. 
money. 

Sadr-al-Hak    Khan,     in   a   letter    received    the    1st  of  Complaints 

a      .        i_         .  ••»«  of  Sadr-al- 

beptember,  1778,  says, —  HakKhan. 

"  His  Highness  himself  is  not  deficient  in  regard  for  me,  but  certain 
bad  men  have  gained  an  ascendancy  over  hia  temper,  by  whose 
.instigation  he  acts." 

This  poor  man  was  crippled  and  dishonoured  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  this  woman  and  her  eunuchs,  to  whom  Mr.  Hast- 
ings gave  the  supreme  government,  and  which  must  therefore 
necessarily  influence  all  the  dependent  parts.  After  com- 
plaining of  the  slights  he  receives  from  the  Nawab,  he 
adds : — 

"  Thus  they  cause  the  Nabob  to  treat  me  sometimes  with  indignity, 
at  others  with  kindness,  just  as  they  think  proper  to  advise  him.  Their 
view  is,  that,  by  compelling  me  to  displeasure  at  such  unworthy  treat- 
ment, they  may  force  me  either  to  relinquish  my  station,  or  to  join  with 
them  and  act  by  their  advice,  and  appoint  creatures  of  their  recommen- 
dation to  the  different  offices,  from  which  they  might  draw  profit  to 
themselves." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Governor,  Sadr-al-Hak 
Khan  says : — 

"The  Begum's  ministers,  before  my  arrival,  with  the  advice  of  their 
counsellors,  caused  the  Nabob  to  sign  a  receipt,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  received  at  two  different  times  near  50,000  rupees,  in  the 
name  of  the  officers  of  the  adawlut,  fouzdarry,  &c.,  from  the  Com- 
pany's sircar ;  and,  having  drawn  up  an  account  current  in  the  manner 
they  wished,  they  got  the  Nabob  to  sign  it,  and  then  sent  it  to  me." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  asserts  that  these  people  have  the 
Nawab  entirely  in  their  power. 

Now  I  have  only  to  remark  to  your  Lordships  that  the  Maiadmin- 
first  and  immediate  operation  of  Mr.  Hastings'  regulation,  o 
by  putting  everything  into  the  hands  of  this  wicked  woman, 
for  her  corrupt  purposes,  was,  that  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
was  trampled  upon  and  depraved  ;  that  it  was  made  use  of 
to  plunder  the  Company  of  money  to  be  appropriated  to  their 
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it  JUNE  1794.  own  uses,  and  to  force  him  to  become  the  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  this  wicked  woman  and  her  two  wicked  eunuchs. 
This  was  the  part  Mr.  Hastings  acted,  and  this  was  the 
representation  that  the  Chief  Justice  made  to  him,  as  one  of 
the  very  first  fruits  of  his  arrangement.  I  am  to  tell  you 
that  the  next  step  was  this ; — that  Mr.  Hastings,  having  made 
the  Nawab  the  master  of  everything,  settled  everything, 
supposing  everything  was  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he  did 
not  act  as  a  secondary  part  and  instrumental  to  him, — the 
next  step  was,  that  the  Nawab,  that  you  have  seen  revived 
before,  dies  again.  For  Mr.  Hastings  was  so  shocked  at 
those  proceedings  coming  before  the  Council,  knowing 
they  would  not  stand  the  eye  of  the  Directors  and  could  not 
stand  the  eye  of  anybody,  that  he  immediately  deposes  the 
Chief  Justice  and  took  Sadr-al-Hak  Khan  into  his  protection. 
Mr.  Hast-  Now,  your  Lordships  see,  Mr.  Hastings  appears  in  his 
ferencJffiT"  own  character  again ;  the  Nawab  sinks  and  subsides  under 
Sadr-ai°Hak  n^m '  an(^  Mr.  Hastings  is  in  reality  now  the  person  that 
Khan.  supports  Sadr-al-Hak  Khan,  because  the  cries  of  the 
infamy  of  his  arrangement  had  come  before,  the  Council. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  1778,  the  Governor  informs  the 
Nawab, — 

"  That  it  is  highly  expedient  that  Suddar-ul-Hoc  Khan  should  have 
full  control  in  all  matters  relative  to  his  office,  and  the  sole  appointment 
'  and  dismission  of  the  suddar  and  mofussil  officers,  and  that  his  seal  and 
signature  should  be  authentic  to  all  papers  having  relation  to  the  business 
entrusted  to  him ;  I  therefore  intimate  to  you  that  he  should  appoint 
and  dismiss  all  the  officers  under  him,  and  that  your  Excellency  should 
not  interfere  in  any  one." 

The  Nawab,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  received  the 
3d  of  September,  1778,  says, — 

"  Agreeably  to  your  pleasure,  I  have  relinquished  all  concern  with  the 
affairs  of  the  fouzdarry  and  adawlet ;  leaving  the  entire  management 
in  Suddar-ul-Hoc  Khan's  hands." 

Here  you  see  the  Nawab  again  reduced  to  his  proper  state 
of  subordination.  This  chief  justiceship,  which  was  declared 
to  be  his  inherent  right,  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  to  declare  that  he  will  not  interfere  at  all  in  that 
matter,  which  Mr.  Hastings  supposed  to  be  his  incommu- 
nicateable  attribute.  I  do  not  say  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  inter- 
fered very  properly.  Certainly  [it  was  not  fit]*  to  see  the 
highest  court  of  justice  in  all  Bengal  made  the  instrument 
of  the  rapacity  of  a  set  of  villains,  with  a  prostitute  at  their 

*  Revised  copy. 
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head;  just  as  if  a  gang  in  England,  with  their  prostitutes,  UJUNE  1794. 
had  seized  the  justice  which  ought  to  have  punished  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  his  name  in  these  trans- 
actions. Mr.  Hastings  does  this  ostensibly ;  and  he  has 
always  a  means  of  defeating  privately  what  he  declares 
publicly.  You  will  see  soon  how  this  ended.  Mr.  Hastings 
gets  the  Nawab  to  give  up  all  his  authority  over  this  man ; 
but  he  says  not  one  word  of  Munny  Begum,  who  was  the 
person  who  had  the  real  authority,  and  who  was  not  forbidden 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Hastings'  order  is  dated  the  1st  of  September, 
1778.  On  the  3d  of  September,  the  Nawab  relinquishes 
all  concern  with  Sadr-al-Hak  Khan.  In  a  letter  received 
the  30th  of  September,  that  is,  about  twenty-seven  days 
after  Mr.  Hastings'  order — by  which  you  will  see  how  he 
manages  their  pretended  orders — Sadr-al-Hak  Khan,  the 
Chief  Justice,  writes  in  this  manner  : — 

"Yattibar  All  Khan," — Munny  Begum's  chief  eunuch, — "from  the  Further 
amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  audawlet  and  fouzdarry,  complaint 
which,    before    my    arrival,    he    had    received    for  two   months    from  aKB?ak 
the  sircar,   made    disbursements  according  to  his  own  pleasure.     He  Khan, 
had  before  caused  the  sum  of  7>400  rupees,  on  account  of  the  price 
of  mine  and  my  paishcar's  kelaunts,   to  be  carried    to  account ;    and 
now  continually  sends  a  man  to  demand  from  me  4,300  and  odd  rupees 
as  a  balance  of  the  price  of  kelaunts,  and  constantly  presses  me  to  take 
it  from  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  audawlet  and 
fouzdarry,  and  send  it  to  him ;  and  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
complying.     I  mention  this  for  your  information." 

My  Lords,  you  see  how  Mr.  Hastings'  pretended  orders  niusory  . 

t  -i        rr\i  i  -vr          i          i  i      chan«!terof 

were  obeyed.  They  were  orders  to  the  JNawab,  whom  he  Mr.  Hast- 
knew  to  be  nothing,  and  who  could  neither  control  nor  take 
the  least  share  in  it ;  but  he  leaves  the  thing  loose  to  Munny 
Begum  and  her  eunuchs.  The  first  use  you  see  made  of  it 
is,  under  various  pretences,  that  he  should  leave  the  officers 
of  Government  unprovided  for ;  that  they  should  be  robbed 
upon  the  occasion,  and,  under  pretence,  to  give  the  Com- 
pany's money  to  those  eunuchs  who  were  acting  in  the 
manner  I  have  stated  to  you.  The  other  accounts  come  of 
all  these  orders,  and  the  Governor  General  is  obliged  again  to 
take  up  the  matter;  and  there  is  a  minute  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1778,  which  contains  a  representation,  as  the 
minute  states  it,  so  pointed  and  so  very  just,  of  the  fatal 
effects  which  had  attended  the  Nawab's  interfering  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  that  I  shall  insert  it  entire,  but 
without  any  comment.  In  fact,  it  speaks  too  plainly  to 
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1UTTKE1794.  require  one. 
Minutes : — 


It  is  in  page  1086  of  your  Lordships'  printed 


His  letter 
of  remon- 
strance to 
the  Nawab 


Disastrous 
results  of 
Munny 
Begum's 
supremacy. 


"  The  Governor  General's  letter  to  the  Nabob  : — 

"  At  your  Excellency's  request,  I  sent  Sudder-ul-Hoc  Khan  to  take 
on  him  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  audawlet  and  fouzdarry, 
and  hoped  by  that  means  not  only  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  your 
Excellency,  but  that,  through  his  abilities  and  experience,  these  affairs 
would  have  been  conducted  in  such  manner  as  to  have  secured  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  And  it  is  with  the 
greatest  concern  I  learn  that  this  measure  is  so  far  from  being  attended 
with  the  expected  advantages,  that  the  affairs  both  of  the  fouzdarry  and 
audawlet  are  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable,  and  daily  robberies 
and  murders  are  perpetuated  throughout  the  country. 

"This  is  evidently  owing  to  a  want  of  a  proper  authority  in  the  person 
appointed  to  superintend  them.  I  therefore  addressed  your  Excellency 
on  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  affairs  in  question,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  lodging  full  power  in  the  hands  of  the  person  chosen  to 
administer  them.  In  reply  to  which  your  Excellency  expressed  senti- 
ments coincident  with  mine.  Notwithstanding  which,  your  dependents 
and  people,  actuated  by  selfish  and  avaricious  views,  have  by  their  inter- 
ference so  impeded  the  business  as  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  a 
state  of  confusion,  from  which  nothing  can  retrieve  it  but  an  unlimited 
power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent.  I  therefore  request 
that  your  Excellency  will  give  the  strictest  injunctions  to  all  your 
dependents  not  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  any  matter  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  the  audawlet  and  fouzdarry,  and  that  you  will  yourself 
relinquish  all  interference  therein,  and  leave  them  entirely  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Sudder-ul-Hoc  Khan.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore 
the  country  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  and  if  your  Excellency  has  any 
plan  to  propose  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  in  future,  be  pleased 
to  communicate  it  to  me,  and  every  attention  shall  be  paid  to  give  your 
Excellency  satisfaction." 

My  Lords,  I  think  there  is  enough  read  to  you ;  referring 
your  Lordships  to  read  with  the  greatest  attention  this  part 
of  your  Minutes.  Your  Lordships  will  see  that,  though 
Mr.  Hastings  has  the  impudence  still  to  pretend  that  he 
wishes  the  restoration  of  order  in  that  country  and  the 
restoration  of  justice,  yet,  instead  of  writing  to  Munny 
Begum  upon  the  business,  who  he  knew  was  the  very 
object  complained  of — that  the  Nawab  was  not  mentioned 
in  this  last  complaint,  but  that  the  eunuchs  of  Munny 
Begum  were  mentioned — there  is  not  one  word  to  these 
eunuchs,  not  one  word  to  Munny  Begum :  but  this  man, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  pageant  in  his  own  court  and  own 
house,  he  is  the  person  to  whom  he  refers  for  relief.  When 
you  consider  his  resolution  to  support  the  authors  of  the 
grievance,  and  his  applying  to  those  for  redress  who  he 
knew  never  authorised  it  and  could  not  redress  it,  it 
shows  he  meant  to  keep  the  country  in  that  state  for  the 
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sake  of  this  corrupt  woman  and  her  corrupt  servants;  who, 
I  take  it,  were  administering  and  squandering  away  the 
Company's  money  as  well  as  the  Nawab's.  Robberies  and 
murder  began  to  prevail  through  the  country,  civil  order 
was  completely  subverted,  and  the  country  had  lost,  as 
Mr.  Hastings  states  here,  its  tranquillity.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  order,  law  or  justice,  from  one  end  of  Bengal 
to  the  other.  By  means  of  this  prostituted  use  of  a  corrupt 
prostitute,  for  the  corrupt  purpose  of  Mr.  Hastings,  law,  jus- 
tice, decency,  everything,  is  trampled  upon,  and  the  country 
delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  murderers  and  robbers.  It 
continued  to  be  so ;  and  the  court  of  Directors  learn  with 
horror  and  indignation  these  proceedings  of  Munny  Begum. 
They  write,  as  you  will  find  in  page  1063  of  the  printed 
Minutes,  condemning  the  proceedings  and  the  removal  of 
Mohammed  Eeza  Khan.  On  the  27th  May,  1779,  the  order  from 
Directors  learn  that  Munny  Besjum  was  appointed,  and  they  Ihe?ir^: 

i         i     n  i       T      i          i          -I  •»»•   i  -i  -n          TT-i     J  tors  for  the 

order  that  she  shall  be  displaced,  and  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  reappomt- 

i         T  .1  ,      f  .       . .  merit  of 

placed  again  in  the  seat  or  justice.  Mohammed 

Mr.  Francis,  when  the  reiterated  orders  arrived,  moved  Beza  Khan* 
for  an  obedience  to  them.     Mr.  Hastings,  having  before  his 
eyes  all  the  horrible  consequences  that  attended  his  appoint- 
ment, does    still    resist,    and   by  his  casting  voice  counter  Resistance 
orders  that  the  court  of  Directors  should  be  disobeyed,  and  ings. ' 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  should  not  get  into  that  employment, 
but  that  this  Sudr-al-Hak  Khan,  continuing  in  this   condi- 
tion, should  remain.     I  say  nothing  of  Sudr-al-Hak  Khan. 
He  seems  to  be  very  well  disposed  to  do  his  duty ;  but 
Mr.  Hastings'  arrangements  will  not   suffer    him ;    and  if 
Mohammed  Eeza   Khan   had   been    there,    and  no   better 
supported  by  Mr.  Hastings  than  Sudr-al-Hak  Khan   was, 
he  could  have  kept  the  country  in  no  better  order ;  though, 
perhaps,  his  name,  authority  and  weight,  which  still  adhered 
to  him  in  some  degree,  might  have  had  some  influence. 

My  Lords,  you  see  his  defiance  of  the  Company.  You 
see  his  defiance  of  all  decency.  You  see  prostitutes  of 
every  kind  ravaging  Bengal ;  and  yet  still,  to  the  last,  he 
defies  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Directors.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  he  flatly,  directly  and  peremptorily,  disobeyed 
them.  Order  after  order  was  reiterated  upon  him.  His 
disobedience  rose  with  an  elastic  spring  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  that  was  upon  it.  Upon  this  there  was  a  pause. 
The  Directors  were  disobeyed,  and  you  suppose  that  the 
thing  remained  so.  My  Lords,  he  was  resolved  to  let  the 
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14JUNE 1794.  government  of  the  country  know  that  he  despised  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  and  that,  whenever  he 
pretended  to  obey  them,  in  reality  he  was  resolved  upon  the 
most  actual  disobedience.  An  event  happened,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  we  are  not  to  repeat  here, — a  dispute,  upon 
Mr.  Francis'  side,  conducted  upon  no  principle  that  we  can 
discover  but  a  desire  to  obey  the  Company's  orders,  and  to 
execute  his  duty  with  fidelity  and  disinterestedness. 

Mr.    Francis,    about    that    time,    finding    resistance    to 

Mr.  Hastings  was  vain,  reconciles  himself  with  him,  but  on 

terms   the  most  honourable,  terms  [becoming]  the   recon- 

Hjs  compro-  ciliation  of  public  men ; — that  he  should  follow  and  obey  the 

MrS.CFrancis.  ^aws  5  that  he  should  respect  the  authority  of  the  court  of 

Directors,  and  restore  Mohammed  Reza  Khan. 

Mr.  Hastings  enters  a  minute.  He  writes  to  the  Nawab 
an  ostensible  letter,  as  you  will  see.  And  your  Lordships 
will  remark  what  I  said  of  a  double  current :  always,  when 
he  does  obey  or  pretend  to  obey  the  Company's  orders, 
there  is  a  private  channel  through  which  he  defeats  them 
all:— 

"  Letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Nabob,  Mobarick-ul-Dowlah, 
written  the  10th  February,  1780;  [page  1089]. 

Eeappoint-  "  The  Company,  whose  orders  are  peremptory,  have  directed  that 
racnt  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  shall  be  restored  to  the  offices  he  held  in  January 
1778.  It  is  my  duty  to  represent  this  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  recom- 
mend your  compliance  with  their  request  that  Mahomed  Reza  Khan 
may  be  invested  with  the  offices  assigned  to  him  under  the  nizamut  by 
the  Company." 

Your  Lordships  see  here,  Mr.  Hastings  informs  the 
Nawab  that,  having  received  peremptory  orders  from  the 
Company,  he  restores  and  replaces  Mohammed  Reza  Khan. 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  is  then  in  possession,  and  in  posses- 
sion by  the  best  of  all  titles,  the  orders  of  the  Company. 
But,  that  you  may  see  the  manner  in  which  he  vilifies,  in  the 
hands  of  these  miserable  country  powers,  the  authority  of 
the  Directors,  he  then  comes  as  usual  with  a  defeasance ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  defeasance  comes  before  us  is 
this. — We  knew  nothing  of  this  private  affair  till  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  his  answer  before  the  House  of  Commons,  finding  it 
necessary  to  destroy  the  validity  of  some  of  his  own  acts, 
gets  Sir  John  D'Oyley — of  whom  more  hereafter — to  come 
before  us  in  his  defence ;  not  in  his  person,  but  as  a  nar- 
rator, and  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  being  one  of  that 
Council,  which  you  have  heard  of,  for  drawing  up  that 
defence.  Sir  John  D'Oyley  appears  as  a  witness  in  this 
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case.  Here  you  have  seen  the  public  agency  —  here  you 
have  seen  the  public  letter  —  here  you  have  seen  the  osten- 
sible part  of  the  transaction.  Now  hear  the  banya,  Sir  John 
D'Oyley,  give  an  account  of  his  part  in  it  :  — 

"  Extract  from  Mr.  Hastings'  Defence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," —  page  1089  of  the  printed  Minutes.  This  is  Sir  John  D'Oyley 
in  Mr.  Hastings'  defence  :  — 

"  I  was  appointed  Resident  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Byam  Martin,  Sir  John 

' 


in  the  month  of  January,  1  780,  and  took  charge  about  the  beginning  of 

•P.  i  n  ,i  J  &        account  of 

rebruary  or  the  same  year.  the  trans- 

"  The  substance  of  the  instructions  I  received  was,  to  endeavour,  by  action. 
every  means  in  my  power,  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  and  regard  of 
the  Nabob  and  his  family,  that  I  might  be  able  to  persuade  him  to 
adopt  effectual  measures  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  expenses,  which 
were  understood  to  have  greatly  exceeded  his  income;  that  I  might 
prevent  his  forming  improper  connections  or  taking  any  steps  derogatory 
to  his  rank,  and  by  every  means  in  my  power  support  his  credit  and 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And,  with  respect  to  the  various 
branches  of  his  family,  I  was  instructed  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  dissensions  which  had  too  frequently  prevailed  amongst  them.  The 
Nabob,  on  his  part,  was  recommended  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  my 
advice  as  he  would  have  done  to  that  of  the  Governor  General  in 
person. 

"  Some  time,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  same  year,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings,  purporting  that  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  affairs  requiring  the  union  and  utmost  exertion  of  every  member 
of  the  Government,  to  give  vigour  to  the  acts  necessary  for  its  relief,  he 
had  agreed  to  an  accommodation  with  Mr.  Francis  ;  but  to  effect  this 
point  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  some  painful  sacrifices, 
and,  particularly,  that  of  the  restoration  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  to  the 
office  of  Naib  Soubah,  a  measure  which  he  knew  must  be  highly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Nabob,  and  which  nothing  but  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case  should  have  led  him  to  acquiesce  in  ;  that  he  relied  on  me  to 
state  all  these  circumstances  in  the  most  forcible  manner  to  the  Nabob, 
and  to  urge  his  compliance,  assuring  him  that  it  should  not  continue 
longer  than  until  the  next  advices  were  received  from  the  court  of 
Directors." 

Now  Mr.  Hastings  himself  lets  us  into  the  secrets  of  his 
government.  He  writes  an  ostensible  letter  to  the  Nawab, 
declaring  that  what  he  does  is  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of 
the  Company.  He  writes  a  private  letter  to  the  Nawab, 
assuring  him  it  was  not  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
Company,  but  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  he  had 
made  with  Mr.  Francis,  which  arrangement  he  thinks 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  power.  He  does  this  in 
order  to  prevent  their  looking  any  further,  or  having  the 
least  hope  from  the  justice  of  this  country  or  any  legal 
power  in  it.  [He  states]  that  he  places  him  there,  not  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Company,  but  to  gratify 
Mr.  Francis.  If  he  quarrels  with  Mr.  Francis,  he  makes 
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i4JriTEi794.  that  a  reason  for  disobeying  the  orders.  If  he  agrees  with 
him,  he  informs  people  privately  that  it  is  not  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  that  he  acts.  That  is  not  all.  He  promises 
there  that  he  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  remove 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  from  his  office  again ;  that  he  will 
replunge  affairs  into  the  same  distracted  and  ruined  state 
that  they  were  in  before.  And  this  he  has  laid  open  fully 
before  you.  Sir  John  D'Oyley  tells  you  this  ;  and  Sir  John 
D'Oyley  is  a  person  who  is  in  the  secret.  One  man  that  is 
is  the  secret  is  worth  a  thousand  ostensible  persons. 

Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  I  should  tell  you,  was  accordingly 
reinstated  in  all  his  offices,  and  the  Nawab  was  reduced  to 
the  situation,  as  Mr.  Hastings  says,  of  a  mere  cipher.  Now 
think  of  this  : — Sir  John  D'Oyley  is  made  to  tell  this,  or 
Mr.  Hastings  for  him ;  for  whether  Sir  John  D'Oyley  writes 
it  for  Mr.  Hastings  or  Mr.  Hastings  for  Sir  John  D'Oyley 
I  do  not  know,  because — as  somebody  said  of  some  great 
friends,  that  they  had  but  one  will,  one  chamber,  one 
bed,  and  one  hat  between  them — these  gentlemen  have  one 
style  among  them  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  deter- 
mine of  the  masters  of  this  Roman  school  whether  anything 
is  written  by  D'Oyley,  by  Shore,  or  by  Hastings.  They  have 
a  style  in  common — a  kind  of  bank  upon  which  they  have  a 
general  credit ;  and  you  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Sir  John  D'Oyley  says  the  Nawab  is  reduced  again  to  a 
cipher : — 

Pretended  "  About  the  month  of  June,  1781,  Mr.  Hastings,  being  then  at 
ofSauthority  Moorshedabad,  communicated  to  me  his  intention  of  performing  his 
to  the  Na-  promise  to  the  Nabob,  by  restoring  him  to  the  management  of  his  own 
wab-  affairs  :"— 

that  is  to  say,  by  restoring  Munny  Begum  again,  and  by 
turning  out  Mohammed  Reza  Khan.  He  communicated 
privately  his  intentions  to  Sir  John  D'Oyley,  without  cqm- 
municating  one  word  of  them  to  his  colleagues,  or  [entering] 
any  minute  of  Council,  by  which  it  could  be  known  in  any 
way  to  the  Directors. 

Then,  to  show  in  what  manner  the  Nawab  was  to  be 
restored  to  his  power,  he  gave  him  an  order  for  investi- 
gating his  accounts,  to  draw  up  articles  of  instructions  for 
the  Nawab's  conduct  in  the  management  of  his  affairs.  This 
is  in  page  1090,  to  the  end  of  the  whole  affair.  By  which  you 
will  see  clearly  how  he  was  restored ;  that  is,  that  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  first  Mussulman  in  that 
country,  the  man  most  capable  to  administer  justice,  whom  the 
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Company  had  ordered  to  be  [invested  with  that  authority],  ujuxKi704. 
to   be  put  into  the    hands  of   Sir  John    D'Oyley.     Is  Sir 
John  D'Oyley  a  Mussulman  ?  Is  Sir  John  D'Oyley  fit  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  government  ?  What  is  there  about  him  that 
anybody  saw  that  made  him  to  be  a  fit  person  to  defy  the 
Company's  orders  ?    And  this  man,  who  was  to  have  the  dis- 
tribution and  management  of  his  affairs,  was  put,  you  see 
there,  into  the  most  complete  and  perfect  subjection  to  this 
Sir  John  D'Oyley.     Munny  Begum  had  the  real  influence.  Rapacity 
Sir  John  D'Oyley  was  his  instrument  there  to  preserve  it.  D'oyley!  u 
Between  them,  they  pillaged  the  Nawab  in  the  most  shocking 
manner,    and    must   have    done   so   to   the   knowledge   of 
Mr.  Hastings.     Mr.  Hastings  then   writes  a  letter,  which 
discovers  the  secret  beyond  all  power  of  evasion  : — 

"  Instructions  from  the  Governor  General  to  the  Nabob  Mobarick-ul-  Letter  of 
Dowlah,  respecting  his  conduct  for  the  management  of  his  affairs  : —        instructions 

"  9th.  These  I  make  the  conditions  of  the  compliance  which  the  Hasting 
Governor  General  and  Council  have  yielded  to  your  late  requisition.  It  to  the  Na- 
is  but  just  that  you  should  possess  what  is  your  acknowledged  right ;  wab> 
but  their  intention  would  be  defeated,  and  you  would  be  in  a  worse 
situation,  if  you  were  to  be  left  a  prey  without  a  guide  until  you  have 
acquired  experience — which  to  the  strength  and  goodness  of  your  under- 
standing will  be  the  work  of  but  a  short  period — of  the  rapacity,  frauds, 
and  artifices  of  mankind.  You  have  offered  to  give  up  the  sum  of  four 
lacks  of  rupees  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  remainder  of  your 
stipend.  This  we  have  refused,  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  justice. 
You  should  consider  this  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  above  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  recommended  to  you,  and  of  their  expediency  to 
your  real  interests ;  and  your  attention  to  them  will  be  the  means  of 
reconciling  the  Company  to  the  resolution  which  we  have  taken,  and 
which  will  be  reported  to  them  in  a  light  very  hurtful  both  to  you  and 
to  us,  if  an  improper  effect  should  attend  it.  These  I  have  ordered  Sir 
John  D'Oyley  to  read  in  your  presence  and  explain  them  to  you,  that 
no  part  of  them  may  escape  your  notice ;  and  he  has  my  positive  orders 
to  remonstrate  with  you  against  every  departure  from  them. 

"  Upon  all  these  occasions,  I  hope  and  expect  that  you  will  give  him  a 
particular  and  cordial  attention,  and  regard  what  he  shall  say  as  if  said 
by  myself;  for  I  know  him  to  be  a  person  of  the  strictest  honour  and 
integrity.  I  have  perfect  reliance  on  him,  and  you  cannot  have  a  more 
attached  or  more  disinterested  counsellor.  Although  I  desire  to  receive 
your  letters  frequently,  yet,  as  many  matters  will  occur  which  cannot  so 
easily  be  explained  by  letters  as  by  conversation,  I  desire  that  you  will, 
on  such  occasions,  give  your  orders  to  him  respecting  such  points  as  you 
may  desire  to  have  imparted  to  me,  and  I,  postponing  every  other  concern, 
will  give  you  an  immediate  and  the  most  satisfactory  reply  concerning 
them." 

My  Lords,  here  is  a  man  who  is  to  administer  his  own  virtual 
affairs,  who  has  arrived  at  an  age  to  supersede  all  the  great  Or  s 
Mohammedan  doctors  and  the  great  nobility  of  the  country,    ' 
and  he  is  put  under  most  absolute  guardianship  of  Sir  John 
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u  JUNE  1794.  D'Oyley.     But  Sir  John  D'Oyley  is  given  by  him  a  great 

character.     I  cannot  confirm  it,  because  I  can  confirm  the 

character  of  none  of  Mr.  Hastings'  instruments.     They  must 

stand   forth   here   and   defend   their  own   character  before 

TheNa-       yOU>     You  see  here  40,0007.  a  year  offered  for  the  redemp- 

leged  offer  of  tion  of  this  man: — "  I  will  give  40,0007.  a  year  to  have  the 

emption.  management  of  my  own  affairs."     God  bless  me  !  Here  is 

a  man  who  has  an  indisputable  right  to  the  management  of 

his  own  affairs,  and  Mr.  Hastings  gives  an  impression  that  he 

had  an   indisputable  right  to  the  management  of  his  own 

affairs,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  the  man  considered 

himself  so  little  to  have  the  management  of  his  affairs,  to  be 

under  some  corrupt  tyranny  or  other,  to  be  so  little  free, 

that  he  offers  40,0007.  !     Judge  you   what  bribery,  rapine 

and  peculation,  that  man  must  have  experienced  from  his  new 

governor,  who  offers  40,0007.  out  of  160,0007.  a  year  to  have 

the  management  of  his  affairs.     That  shows  he  had  it  not 

himself.      Who   has   it?     Sir   John   D'Oyley.      He  comes 

forward.     He    is    given    the   management   of    the   whole. 

Munny  Begum  had  the  management  before ;  and,  whether 

an  Englishman,  a  white  man,  a  black  man,  a  white  woman, 

or  a  black  woman,  it  is  all  Warren  Hastings  !      He  gets 

Sir  John  D'Oyley,  or   pretends  that  he  gets  him,  in  the 

Mr  narrative  that   he  makes  before   the   House  of  Commons, 

ings'  denial  positively  to  deny,  in  the  strongest  manner — and  he  says  the 

before  theT    Nawab  would    give  his  oath  of   it — that  the  Nawab  ever 

tommons.    gave  a  commission  to  [any  one]  to  make  that  offer.     This 

is  the  declaration  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

You  remark  that  this  very  letter  is  an  instruction  given 
to  Sir  John  D'Oyley  to  be  read  to  the  Nawab  himself. 
Sir  John  D'Oyley  never  denies  it ;  and  yet  he  is  suffered 
to  let  his  name  come  forward  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  deny  this.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  proper  thing 
in  Mr.  Hastings,  at  such  a  time,  when  a  man  is  desiring 
to  redeem  himself  from  slavery  by  offering  40,000?.,  to 
ask  Sir  John  D'Oyley  to  explain  this  ?  And  this  has  been 
long  published  and  long  in  print,  with  the  remarks  such  as  I 
have  made  upon  it,  in  the  ninth  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  which  they  did  know  long  and  long  before.  Not 
His  previous  one  word  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  one  word  on  the 
silence.  part  of  Sir  John  D'Oyley,  to  contradict  it !  But,  my  Lords, 
there  is  something  much  more  serious  than  that.  Remember 
that  this  is  a  letter  going  with  Sir  John  D'Oyley 's  instruc- 
tions. Sir  John  D'Oyley  never  contradicts  it;  and  he  comes 
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to  the  House  of  Commons — or  is  made  to  come,  for  I  do  ujimEifoj., 
consider  him  as  no  more  than  a  phantom,  and  I  think  the 
same  of  the  rest :  they  cannot,  under  Mr.  Hastings'  govern- 
ment, eat  a  bit  of  bread  but  upon  his  terms. 

This  offer  of  the  40,000?.  a  year  remained  there  unex- 
plained till  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  defence,  thought  proper  to 
produce  Sir  John  D'Oyley.  You  would  naturally  imagine 
that,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  where  clouds  of  wit- 
nesses were  produced  by  the  friends  and  agents  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, he  would  then  have  out  Sir  John.  Not  a  word  of  Sir 
John  D'Oyley  !  Sir  John  D'Oyley  is  examined  before  the  Refusal  Of 
Committee  of  Managers :  he  refuses  to  answer.  Why  ?  D'Oyley  to 
Because  that  might  criminate  himself.  My  Lords,  every  le^ebefore 
answer  that  most  of  them  make  they  are  sensible  they  cannot  ^\ettee™f 
make  without  danger  of  criminating  themselves ;  being  all  Managers, 
involved  in  the  crimes  of  the  prisoner.  He  has  corrupted 
and  ruined  the  whole  service.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
that  dares  appear  and  give  a  fair  and  a  full  answer  as  to 
anything ;  as  you  see  in  Mr.  Middleton  and  many  others  at 
your  bar, — "  I  won't  answer  this,  because  it  tends  to  criminate 
myself."  How  comes  it  that  the  Company's  servants  are  not 
able  to  give  evidence  in  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Hastings  without 
tending  to  criminate  themselves?  Well, — Sir  John  D'Oyley 
is  in  England.  Why  not  call  him  ?  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  him  particularly,  but  he  is  always  forthcoming,  he 
is  a  man  of  a  reputable  and  honourable  family.  Why  is  not 
Sir  John  D'Oyley  called  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  verify  this,  and 
not  to  suffer  this  black  record  to  stand  before  your  Lordships, 
to  be  urged  by  us,  and  to  press  it,  as  we  do,  against  him,  to 
condemn  him  for  this  affair  ?  If  he  thought  Sir  John 
D'Oyley  could  have  acquitted  him,  he  would  certainly  have 
called  him ;  but  he  knew  he  could  not.  When  I  see  that 
Sir  John  D'Oyley  and  Mr.  Hastings  have  a  record  of  such 
an  offer  for  a  redemption  out  of  their  hands,  I  conclude,  first, 
that  he  has  not  the  disposal  of  his  own  affairs  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  them  dispose  of  them  so 
corruptly  and  prodigally  that  he  can  hardly  redeem  them 
too  highly. 

How  is  this  explained?  It  is  explained  no  ways!  It 
stands  clear,  full,  bare  in  all  its  nakedness  before  you ; 
and  they  have  not  attempted  to  produce  the  least  evidence 
against  it.  Therefore,  in  that  situation  I  leave  it  with  you  ; 
letting  you  know  that  he  continued  to  make  Munny  Begum 
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i4JrxEi794.  the  object  of  his  attention ;  that  he  could  not  entirely  remove 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  from  the  seat  of  justice,  but  he  was 
made  a  cipher.  All  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  John  D'Oyley,  directly  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  Company,  which  certainly  was,  to  put  Mo- 
hammed Reza  Khan  in  all  these  offices.  He  stripped  him  of 
everything,  but  a  feeble  administration  of  justice ;  which,  I 
take  for  granted,  was  not  much  better  in  his  hands  than 
in  Sadr-al-Hak  Khan's,  the  former  Chief  Justice. 
hJgsM^ter  ^-e  continued  that  regard  to  this  woman  to  the  last ;  and, 
totheDirec-  when  he  was  going  away,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1783,  he 
iiehaifof  wrote  himself  a  sentimental  letter  to  the  court  of  Directors 
jTonnyBe.  ^^  Munny  Begum.  We  have  heard  of  "delicate  affi- 
davits ;"  here  is  a  sentimental  letter.  Your  Lordships  will 
find  it  in  pages  1092  and  1093  of  your  printed  Minutes. 
He  writes  it  without  communication  to  the  Council.  He 
writes  it  as  a  private  sentimental  letter  to  the  court  of 
Directors.  He  talks  in  such  delicate  strains  of  this  woman 
that  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  all  the  "  Arcadia,"  in  all  the 
novels  and  romances  that  ever  were  published,  an  instance  of 
a  greater,  a  more  constant  and  more  ardent,  affection, 
defying  time,  ugliness  and  old  age,  never  did  exist  than 
existed  in  Mr.  Hastings  towards  this  old  woman,  Munny 
Begum.  And,  accordingly,  as  it  is  very  rare  in  the  Com- 
pany's records,  except  in  cases  of  a  certain  kind,  cases  of 
gallantry,  that  they  abound  with  sentimental  expressions, 
I  recommend  it  to  your  Lordships'  curiosity  in  your  reading, 
as  well  as  to  see  what  is  the  great  spring  of  movement  on 
this  occasion.  He  says :  — 

"  She,  too,  became  the  victim  of  your  policy  and  of  the  resentments 
which  succeeded.  Something,  too,  she  owed  of  the  source  of  her  mis- 
fortunes to  the  belief  of  the  personal  gratitude  which  she  might  entertain 
for  the  public  attention  which  I  had  shown  to  her.  Yet,  exposed  as  she 
was  to  a  treatment  which  a  ruffian  would  have  shuddered  at  committing, 
and  which  no  recollection  of  past  enmities  shall  compel  me  to  believe, 
even  for  a  moment,  proceeded  from  any  commission  of  authority,  she 
still  maintained  the  decorum  of  her  character.  Not  even  then,  nor 
before,  nor  since  that  period,  has  the  malice  of  calumny  ever  dared  to 
breathe  on  her  reputation." — 

Delicate !   sentimental ! — 

"  Pardon,  honourable  Sirs,  this  freedom  of  expostulation.  I  must,  in 
honest  truth,  repeat  that  your  commands  laid  the  first  foundation  of  her 
misfortunes.  To  your  equity  she  has  now  recourse,  through  me,  for  their 
alleviation,  that  she  may  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  a  state  which 
may  at  least  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  years  of  her  affliction ;  and  to 
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your  humanity  she  and  an  unseen  multitude  of  her  sex  cry  for  sub-  14J0KE1794. 
sistence." 

I  wish  to  recommend  every  word  of  this  to  your  Lord- 
ships' consideration,  as  a  model  and  pattern  of  perfection. 
You  observe  how  he  can  pity  a  woman  who  has  suifered 
treatment  from  the  servants  the  Company  sent  there — a 
parcel  of  ruffians — treatment  that  a  ruffian  would  be 
ashamed  of.  Your  Lordships  have  seen  in  the  evidence 
what  this  ruffianism  was.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  accounts  which  she  concealed  in  those 
corrupt  transactions  I  have  stated,  that  they  told  her  she 
must  privately  remove  to  another  house.  Mr.  Hastings 
never  forgets  it.  He  cannot  believe  that  anybody  dare  com- 
municate such  a  thing.  You  must  consider  the  helplessness 
of  their  sex,  and  the  affronts  offered  to  women ! 

For  God's  sake,  my  Lords,  consider  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Hastings  and  his  creatures  have  treated  the  Begums  of 
Oude  !  And  this  woman  being  only  threatened — the  threats 
never  attempted  to  be  executed — that  she  must,  if  she  did 
not  deliver  up  the  accounts,  probably  remove  to  another 
house  and  leave  the  accounts  there,  the  memory  of  this 
can  never  be  effaced ;  and  for  this  he  desires  the  court  of 
Directors  to  make  a  large  allowance- to  comfort  her  in  her 
old  age !  He  makes  her  send  another,  in  which  she  says — 

["  Unable  to  provide  for  the  many  relations  and  dependants  who  Letter  of 
looked  up  to  me  for  support,  I  frequently  represented  my  afflictions  to  Munny 
you.  You  comforted  me  with  promises  of  assistance.  Relying  on  these, 
and  never  doubting  that  you  would  kindly  consider  my  wretched 
situation,  I  have  by  the  sale  of  my  effects  thus  long  contrived  to  subsist 
myself,  and  support  my  relations  and  dependants  ;  but  the  accumulated 
distresses  which  I  suffer,  from  the  importunities  of  my  creditors  and  the 
difficulties  under  which  I  labour,  are  now  beyond  all  bounds.  I  have 
not  the  means  to  satisfy  the  one  or  power  to  bear  the  other.  Affliction 
seems  to  threaten  a  period  to  my  days.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  the 
English  gentlemen,  but,  above  all,  upon  you,  who  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  the  Company,  and  the  English  nation,  are  the  governor  of  this 
country,  and  the  distributor  of  justice  to  all  who  demand  it,  to  consider 
with  compassion  our  situation.]" 

In  this  situation  Mr.  Hastings  leaves  her.  He  leaves  in 
this  situation  the  justice  of  the  country.  The  only  concern 
he  has  at  parting  is,  that  this  woman  may  not  have  so  large 
an  allowance.  And  yet  I  am  to  tell  your  Lordships,  that  it 
appears  upon  your  printed  Minutes  that  this  woman  had 
some  way  of  comforting  herself;  for  old  ladies  of  that 
description,  who  have  passed  their  youth  in  amusements,  in 
dancing  and  in  gallantries,  in  their  old  age  take  comfort 
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in  brandy.  This  old  lady  has  had  influence  with  [him]  to 
induce  her,  as  a  smuggler,  to  refuse  payment  of  the  duty  on 
spirits,  in  which  article  she  is  the  largest  dealer  in  this  divi- 
sion ;  as,  rhdeed,  she  is,  in  every  species  of  trade,  by  much 
the  more  considerable  portion.  By  which  your  Lordships 
see  that  that  this  sentimental  lady  whom  Mr.  Hastings 
recommends  had  ways  of  comforting  herself.  She  carried 
on,  notwithstanding  her  dignity,  a  trade  in  spirits. 

A  Mohammedan  of  distinction  never  carries  on  any  trade 
at  all.  It  is  an  unknown  thing.  Very  few  Mohammedaus 
carry  on  any  trade;  but  a  Mohammedan  to  carry  on  a  trade 
in  spirits  is  a  prodigy,  never  heard  of  before.  For  a  Mo- 
hammedan woman — for  a  woman  of  quality — for  a  woman 
of  sentiment — to  become  a  dealer  of  spirits  is,  my  Lords,  a 
thing  reserved  for  the  sentimental  age  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  or  woman  could 
have  attempted  any  such  a  trade  in  India  but  would  be  dis- 
honoured, ruined  and  disgraced,  by  it.  Not  only  so ;  but  it 
appears  that  she  used  the  influence  Mr.  Hastings  gave  her 
to  monopolise  the  trade  in  brandy,  and  to  evade  the  duties. 
This  is  the  way  we  left  the  two  sentimental  lovers ;  one 
consoling  herself  in  brandy,  the  other  in  whining ;  and,  as 
Swift  describes  the  progress  of  an  intrigue  [in  some  respects 
similar]* : — 

<'  They  keep,  at  Staines,  the  '  Old  Blue  Boar,' 
Are  cat  and  dog,  and  rogue  and  \v ." 

And  such  connection  can  be  carried  on  in  no  other  way. 
That  is  the  history  of  sentiment :  Swift  calls  it  properly  the 
"  progress  of  Love."  Here  she  monopolises  the  trade,  she 
deals  in  spirits,  she  sets  up  the  sign  of  the  "  Old  Blue  Boar," 
and  then  you  have  a  sentimental  letter  from  her.  This  is 
"  the  Progress  of  Love"  exactly.  And  now,  having  done 
with  this  progress  of  love,  we  return  to  the  progress  of 
justice. 

We  find  how  Sadr-al-Hak  Khan,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  own  nomination,  was  treated.  Now  we  will 
see  how  justice  was  left  under  Mohammed  Reza  Khan.  In 
page  1280  of  your  Lordships'  Minutes,  you  will  see  the 
funeral  of  dignity,  in  Munny  Begum  dealing  in  spirits, 
engrossing  trade ;  in  which  you  will  see  all  the  progress  of 
these  enormities  :  and  now  you  will  see  the  extinction  of  order 
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and  justice  in  that  country.      Mr.   Shore   is   an   evidence 
beyond  doubt : — 

"  Mr.  Shore's  remarks  accompanying  the  Governor  General's  mi-  Mr.  Shore's 
nutes,  18th  May,  1/75."     The  beginning  of  the  paper — the  part  from  account  of 
which  the  extract  is  taken,  is  in  page  1280 :—  taJtton'Sf 

"  Fouzdarry  Jurisdiction. — Of  the  Fouzdarry  jurisdiction  nothing  has  justice  un- 
yet  been  said.     In  this  department  criminal  justice  is  administered,  and  J^e(f(]S]?1!am~ 
it  is  the  only  office  left  to  the  Nabob.     I  do  not  see  any  particular  Khan, 
reason  for  changing  the  system  itself,  and  perhaps  it  would  on  many 
accounts   be   improper;    but   some  regulations   are    highly   necessary. 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan  is  at  the  head  of  this  department,  and  is  the  only 
person  I  know  in  the  country  qualified  for  it.     If  he  were  left  to  him- 
self, I  have  not  a  doubt  but  he  would  conduct  it  well ;  but  he  is  so 
circumscribed  by  recommendations  of  particular  persons,  and  by  the 
protection  held  out  to  his  officers  by  Europeans,  that  to  my  knowledge 
he  has  not  been  able  to  punish  them,  even  when  they  have  been  con- 
victed of  the  greatest  enormities ;  and  he  has  often,  on  this  account,  been 
blamed  where  his  hands  were  tied  up. 

My  Lords,  you  now  see  this  minute  of  Sir  John  Shore's, 
now  Governor  General  of  Bengal,  one  of  Mr,  Hastings'  own 
committee  for  drawing  up  his  Defence,  just  come  to  take  a 
review  of  the  ruins  of  the  government  that  had  been  left  to 
him  by  Mr.  Hastings.  You  see  [here  not]  the  little  paltry 
things  which  might  deserve,  in  their  causes,  the  animadver- 
sion of  a  rough  satirist  like  Dr.  Swift,  from  whom  I  quoted ; 
but  you  see  things  ten  thousand  times  more  serious,  that 
deserve  the  thunderbolt  of  vindictive  justice  upon  his  head. 
Because  you  see  that,  after  he  had  restored  Mohammed 
Reza  Khan,  the  justice  of  the  country  was  gone.  The 
man  who  was  there  could  and  would  have  executed  his 
office  ;  he  was  fit  for  it  and  disposed  to  it ;  but  there 
was  neither  law,  order  nor  justice,  in  the  country.  Why? 
Because  of  the  interposition  of  Europeans,  and  gentle-  Pernicious 
men  who  must  have  been  patronised  and  supported  by  European 
Mr.  Hastings ;  this  being  a  very  little  time  before  his in 
departure,  so  that  the  whole  effect  of  it  was  known  to 
him  before  he  went  away.  The  remedy  he  gave  to  it 
is  known.  He  continued  this  woman  in  power:  his  last 
thoughts  were  recommending  her  to  the  Directors.  But 
for  the  justice  of  the  country,  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  people  of  Bengal,  he  took  no  care  at  all ;  and  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  Europeans,  and  the  gentlemen  who  inter- 
fered in  these  affairs,  and  who  crippled,  and  disabled  and 
rendered  null,  the  justice  of  the  country. 

My  Lords,  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  giving  you  this 
history  ; — showing  you  the  arts,  stratagems,  rebellion  to  the 
court  of  Directors,  the  false  pretences,  the  double  govern- 
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ment,  the  false  pretences  of  independency  leading  to  most 
actual  dependence  —  declaring  that  no  European  should 
come  to  the  Nawab  but  through  the  intervention  of  Sir  John 
D'Oyley.  Then  I  say  that  Sir  John  D'Oyley — then  I  say 
that  the  English  gentlemen  that  were  patronised  and  counte- 
nanced by  Mr.  Hastings,  had  wrought  that  havoc  in  the 
country  before  Mr.  Hastings  left  it. 

I  consider  the  justice  of  the  country — because  that  speaks 
for  itself,  as  the  source  of  all  good,  and  the  maladministra- 
tion the  source  of  all  evil  in  the  country — thus  destroyed  by 
Sir  John  D'Oyley — by  Mr.  Hastings,  who  sent  him  there 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  clandestine  government  under 
himself.  Of  peculation  the  business  has  been  sufficiently 
explained  before.  I  shall  not  enter  further  into  it  than  by 
saying,  that  not  one  trace  of  an  account  of  all  these  vast 
sums  of  money,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  D'Oyley 
for  the  Nawab,  appears  in  any  part  of  the  Company's 
records.  So  that,  whenever  I  find  a  concealment  of  money 
and  a  stopping  of  an  account,  that  moment  I  find  a  fraud ; 
and,  if  I  find  it  joined  with  the  devastation  of  a  country  and 
the  extinction  of  justice  in  it,  that  devastation  of  a  country 
and  that  extinction  of  justice  is  for  that  money  so  impro- 
perly taken. 

We  are  not  here  trifling  with  justice.  [The  happiness 
of]*  great  families,  of  a  powerful  and  vast  nobility,  [is  con- 
cerned] ;  and  order  and  justice  in  a  great  province  is 
extinguished,  by  the  behaviour  of  this  prostitute,  Munny 
Begum,  who  is  brought  here,  and  who  could  have  no  charms 
to  any  one ; — for  I  will  fairly  say  that  there  are  some  passions 
that  have  their  excuses,  but  the  passion  towards  this  woman 
was  the  passion  of  avarice — the  passion  of  avarice  and 
rapacity  only,  which  are  persevered  in  to  the  end,  for  which 
they  defied  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  rebelled 
against  their  masters,  and,  finally,  destroyed  the  justice  of  a 
great  country. 

My  Lords,  I  have  done  with  this  business.  I  come  next 
to  the  next  division  of  the  natives,  which  I  shall  state  to 
your  Lordships  in  a  few  words.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hastings  put 
up  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Bengal,  all  the  freeholders 
and  all  the  landed  interests,  to  a  public  auction,  and  let 
them  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  persons  had  no  way  to 
save  themselves  but  by  becoming  farmers,  I  will  not  put  it 
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to  your  Lordships,  who  represent  so  large  a  part  of 
dignity  and  large  part  of  the  landed  interest  of  the  kingdom, 
what  that  was  :  —  I  am  forbid  by  your  orders.     Though  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am,  for  we  have  examined  some  witnesses 
upon  it,  in  this  revenue  charge  :  I  am  not  shut  out  by  your 
order  from  observing  upon  it.     It  is  before  your  Lordships 
that  this  sale  was  ordered.     Mr.  Hastings  does  not  deny  it  : 
he  says  that  he  did  it  not  with  an  ill  intention.     What  is 
the  answer  I  make  to  this  ?     The  answer  is,  that  it  could  be 
done  for  no  other  end  than  an  ill  intention.     He  declares 
that  these  farmers  he  had  let  it  to  had  overpassed    their 
abilities  to  pay;  that  the  revenue  was  lost  and  sunk  by  it  ; 
and  that  the  country  was  wasted  and  destroyed.     I  need 
not  tell  you  [what  must  have  been  the  consequence],*  when 
it  got  into  such  wicked  and  rapacious  hands,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  natural  proprietors  of  it.     I  leave  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships' own  meditation  and  reflection,  and  do  not  press  it  one 
step  further.     I  shall  not  tread  upon  the  ground  so  well 
opened  and  pressed  by  my  fellow  Manager.     He  let  the  lands  Occupancy 
to  his  own  banyas.     He  took  his  own  domestic  servants  ;  he 
put  them  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  of  the  country,  in  vaftsser" 
direct  violation  of  an  express  order  made  by  himself,  that  iiiepiity 
no  banya  of  a  collector  —  and  the  spirit  of  that  went  ten  ceeding.ro" 
thousand  times  more  strongly  that  no  banya  of  a  Governor 
General  —  should  have  any  one  of  those  farms.     We  find 
him  in  possession  of  the  greatest  of  them.     We  find  he  made 
a  regulation  that  no  farmer  should  possess  more  than  a  lac 
of  rupees.    We  find  the  banyas  possessing  several.     We  find, 
wherever  there  is  a  violation  of  a  regulation  which  looks 
plausible  in  itself,  that  it  is  made  for  a  reason  which  touches 
him  so  closely,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  not  to  suppose 
that  he  himself  has  the  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  you  have  proof  that  he  does  take  bribes. 
That  he  has  corrupt  dealings  is  a  thing  that  he  admits  ;  but 
he  says,  he  has  them  from  public-spirited  motives.  There  is  a 
rule  formed  upon  a  just,  solid,  presumption  of  law,  that,  if 
you  find  a  man  guilty  of  one  offence  contrary  to  known  law, 
whenever  there  is  a  suspicious  case  against  him,  that  man  is 
guilty  of  that  crime,  so  as  to  turn  the  onus  probandi  upon 
him.  Therefore,  when  I  find  the  regulations  broken,  when 
I  find  farms  given  of  above  a  lac  of  rupees,  when  I  find 
farms  given  to  the  Governor  General's  own  banya,  contrary 
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.  to  the  principle  of  this  regulation — in  the  strongest  way 
contrary  to  it — when  I  find  that  he  accumulates  beyond  the 
number,  when  I  find  that  all  these  things  are  done,  and 
that  he  incurs  great  balances,   then  I   say  that   I    do  not 
corrupt       know  but  that,  by  the  presumption  of  law,  I  am  bound  to 
putedetoMr.  believe  that  this  was  not  for  the  servants,  but  the  master. 
Hastings.          jt  jg  p0ssible  Mr.  Hastings  might  be  in  love  with  Munny 
Begum.    Be  it  so  !    Many  great  men  have  played  the  fool  for 
prostitutes,  from  Mark  Anthony's  days  downwards  ;  but  no 
man  ever  fell  in  love  with  his  own  banya.     These  people  are 
neither  the  relations  nor  kindred  [of  Europeans],  nor  does  any 
trace  of  friendship  exist  between  them.     They  do  not  live  in 
friendship.    They  are  not  bottle  companions.    And  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  guilty  of  all  that  rapine  upon  the  country  for  the 
sake  of  his  banya !    But  there  is  another  thing  which  has  been 
stated,  and  upon  which  I  shall  observe  ;  namely,  that  as  soon 
as  he  got  the  majority — that  period  of  all  evils,  the  opening 
of  Pandora's  box — by  the  death  of  General  Clavering  and 
Colonel  Monson,  the  first  thing  he  does  is,  to  appoint  a  new 
Appoint.      commission,  to  go  and  examine  these  people — a  commission 
aminv  com5-  ca^ed  an  aminy,  to  go  through  the  whole  country,  to  go  to 
mission  un-  every  man's  house,  to  call  for  his  titles  of  every  kind,  to  call 
GcTtyd"*"    for  every  species  of  account  or  paper  that  he  has,  that  he 
may  enable  himself  to  ravage,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  everybody,  to  destroy  all  their  property. 

Whom  does  he  appoint  the  manager  of  this  whole  affair  ? 
Gunga  Govind  Sing ;  another  banya  of  his,  a  domestic 
servant  of  his ;  which  we  have  discovered  lately,  but  which 
I  do  declare  for  one  I  did  not  think,  for,  though  I  knew  he 
kept  a  rogue  in  his  house,  [I  did  not  think]  that  it  was  a 
common  receptacle  of  thieves  and  robbers.  I  did  not  know 
till  lately  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  had  been  his  domestic 
servant ;  but  Mr.  Hastings  calls  him  his  domestic  servant, 
and  his  faithful  domestic,  and  as  such  calls  upon  the  Com- 
pany to  reward  him.  All  the  Company's  servants  are 
subject  to  him — are  bound  to  obey  all  his  orders,  that  is, 
the  orders  of  the  committee. 

I  hope  I  need  not  tell  your  Lordships  what  sort  of  stuff 
these  pretended  committees  are  made  of,  that  are  to  enable 
Gunga  Govind  Sing  to  ravage  the  country.  For  what  is 
this  done?  "  "Why,"  say  the  Counsel,  "  it  is  true  Mr.  Hast- 
ings thought  that  the  value  of  the  lands  was  thoroughly 
known.  They  had  been  investigated  three  times  over,  and 
they  were  all  let  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder." 
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There  is  a  test  of  their  value  which  I  can  never  think  of,  wJcireiTM. 
without  the  greatest  horror  and  detestation  of  the  person 
that  was  concerned  in  it.  When  I  consider  the  confiscation 
of  the  landed  interest  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa,  three 
great  kingdoms,  given  by  a  dash  of  that  man's  pen  into  the 
hands  of  his  banyas  and  creatures,  I  can  never  think  of  it 
without  horror. 

Some  people  say  you  ought  to  hate  the  crime  and  love  Hatcfuiness 
the  criminal.     No ;  that  is  the  language  of  false  morality.  ancTcrimi. 
You  ought  to  hate  the  crime  and  the  criminal,  if  the  crime  nals' 
is  of  magnitude.     If  the  crime  is  a  small  one,  then  you 
ought  to  be  angry  with  the  crime  and  reluctant  to  punish 
the  criminal ;   but,  when  there  are  great  crimes,  then  to  hate 
them  together.     What !  am  I  to  love  Nero  ?  to  fall  in  love 
with  Heliogabalus  ?    Is  Domitian  to  be  the  subject  of  my 
affection  ?     No ;    we  hate  the  crime,  and  the  criminal  ten 
times  more.      And,  if  I  use  indignant  language,  if  I  use  the 
language  of  scorn  and  horror  with  respect  to  the  criminal, 
I  use  the  language  that  becomes  me  when  I  talk  of  great 
tyrants  and  monsters,  who  have  been  the  destruction  of  great 
nations.     These  are  the  things  for  which  we  look  with  horror 
upon  these  transactions. 

They  might  know,  says  the  Counsel,  the  country  in 
general,  but  they  could  not  know  every  bigha  of  it ; — that 
is,  about  the  third  part  of  an  acre  of  land.  You  could  not 
squeeze  everything,  without  ordering  a  villain,  Gunga  Govind 
Sing — I  call  things  bv  their  names — the  most  atrocious  and  Jnqujsiv 

.$?,.  ,.1  •  t'1-i,  tonal  nature 

wicked  instrument  of  the  most  atrocious  and  wicked  tyranny  ofthecom- 

i  .  .  i_v        mission. 

that  ever  was,  to  examine  every  mans  papers,  to  oblige 
every  man  to  produce  his  papers,  upon  pain  of  criminal 
punishment,  to  be  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  this  Commis- 
sioner, namely,  Gunga  Govind  Sing ;  because  I  shall  show 
you  what  acting  with  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  description  of  an  aminy.  For  this  I  refer 
your  Lordships  to  the  evidence  of  all  this,  from  page  1289 
to  1301  ;  and  I  pass  on,  expressing  only  my  horror  and 
detestation  at  it,  and  wishing  to  kindle  in  your  Lordships' 
minds  the  same  horror  and  detestation.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  confiscation,  but  just  after  he  comes  with  this  blister 
upon  the  sore,  and  these  people  were  ravaged  by  the  whole 
tribe  of  Calcutta  banyas.  He  sets  another  ravage  and  in- 
quisition upon  them  in  this  cruel  manner,  under  Gunga 
Govind  Sing. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  himself  defined  an  amin,  in  page  1022, 
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i4JcirBi794.  stating  that  Nundcomar  desired  he  should  make  his  son  an 
amin: — 

"  The  promise  which  he  says  I  made  him  that  he  should  be  constituted 
aumeen,  that  is,  inquisitor-general  over  the  whole  country,  and  that  I 
would  delegate  to  him  my  whole  power  and  influence,  is  something 
more  than  a  negative  falsehood." 

He  justly  and  naturally  reprobates  the  horrors  of  appointing 
an  inquisitor-general  over  the  whole  country ;  and  yet  we  see 
him  afterwards  appointing  the  inquisitor-general,  Gunga 
Govind  Sing,  over  the  whole  country,  in  order  that  a  bigha 
of  land  should  not  escape  him. 
corrupt  Let  us  S6e  what  the  end  of  it  is.  What  leads  me  directly 

motive  for  .  .  .,.„,..,<, 

its  appoint-  to  the  presumption  ot  corruption  against  him  tor  this  wicked 
aminy  scheme  is,  he  wanted  to  investigate  it,  from  bigha  to 
bigha,  soon  after  he  made  the  settlement  of  Bengal  and 
Orissa.  I  will  give  up  the  whole  scheme,  allow  it  well  in- 
tended, will  forgive  the  letting  all  the  lands  of  Bengal  by 
public  auction,  I  shall  forgive  all  he  has  done  with  regard 
to  his  banyas,  I  shall  forgive  him  even  this  commission  itself, 
if  he  will  show  your  Lordships  that  there  was  the  smallest 
use  made  of  it  with  regard  to  the  settlements.  If  there  was 
not,  then  there  is  but  one  use  obvious  to  be  made  of  it, 
namely,  to  put  all  the  people  of  the  whole  country  under 
obedience  to  Gunga  Govind  Sing. 

We  will  see  what  was  done.  The  estimate  was  made 
acre  by  acre.  They  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  word  on 
the  records  of  the  Company  of  any  return  of  this  investi- 
gation at  all,  any  settlement  or  assessment  of  the  country 
founded  upon  it,  or  any  regulation  whatever  taken  upon  it. 
Therefore,  as  an  honest  man,  and  as  a  man  who  is  standing 
here  for  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  I  must  not  give 
way  to  any  idle  doubts  and  ridiculous  ideas.  I  cannot  give 
way  to  say  that  it  was  a  clear  answer.  The  only  purpose 
that  it  did  answer  was,  to  subject  the  whole  landed  interest 
of  the  country  to  the  cruel  inquisition  of  Gunga  Govind 
Sing — to  the  cruel  purpose  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Show  me 
another  purpose,  and  I  will  give  up  that ;  for,  if  there  are 
two  ways  of  accounting  for  the  same  act,  it  is  possible  it 
may  be  attributed  to  the  other  and  to  the  better  motive. 
But,  when  we  see  that  a  bad  thing  was  done,  we  must  attach 
a  bad  motive  to  it,  because  the  thing  was  done,  and  the 
pretence  never  fulfilled. 

Now  I  have  done  with  the  whole  landed  interest — disposed 
of  it — in  Bengal ;  and  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  suppose 
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that  what  I  have  missed  is  not  from  my  indisposition  toujuHEi794. 
remark  upon  the  matter  more  fully,  but  because  it  has  been 
done  already  by  abler  persons,  and  I  only  make  some  prac- 
tical inferences  from  it,  which,  perhaps,  might,  in  the  hurry, 
possibly  have  escaped  them,  but  which  show  you  that  one 
system  of  known  or  justly  presumed  corruption  pervades 
the  whole  of  this  business,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Having  stated  and  disposed  of  the  native  landed  interest, 
the  native  zamindars  or  landholders  of  the  country,  I  pass 
to  the  English  government. 

My  Lords,  when  we  have  shown  plainly  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  the  native  power  of  the  Mohammedan  government, 
when  we  have  shown  the  extinction  of  the  landed  interest, 
what  hope  is  there  for  that  afflicted  country  but  in  the 
servants  of  the  Company?  What  hope  in  the  servants  of 
the  Company  but  in  the  court  of  Directors  ?  What  hope 
but  in  British  tribunals,  who  may  know  these  things  ?  I  $$£*** 
think  as  well  of  the  body  of  my  countrymen  as  any  man  Company's 
can  do.  I  don't  think  that  any  man  sent  out  there  is  sent sei 
with  an  ill  purpose,  or  with  bad  dispositions.  No ;  I  think 
the  young  men  who  go  there  are  as  fair  and  faithful  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  the  same  age,  uncorrupted, 
but  corruptible  from  their  age,  as  we  all  are.  That  is  the 
light  in  which  I  consider  the  Company's  servants.  They 
are  sent  there  young.  There  is  but  one  thing  held  out  to 
them  : — "  You  are  going  to  make  your  fortune."  It  is  to 
be  the  restoration  of  old,  decayed,  noble  families.  It  is  to 
be  the  renovation  and  the  making  of  new  ones.  This  is  the 
view. 

Now,  when  such  a  set  of  young  men  are  sent  out  with  these 
hopes  and  views,  and  with  no  education  or  a  very  imperfect 
one,  when  these  people,  from  whatever  rank  of  life  selected, 
— many  from  the  best,  most  from  the  middling,  very  few 
from  the  lowest,  but  high,  middling  or  low,  they  are  sent 
out  to  make  two  things  coincide  which  the  wit  of  man  was 
never  able  to  make  unite — to  make  your  fortune  and  form 
your  education,  at  once.  What  is  the  education  of  all  the 
world  ?  Reading  a  parcel  of  books  ?  No  !  Examples  of 
discipline,  of  justice,  are  the  education  of  the  world ; 
and,  if  the  Company's  servants  have  that  education,  and  are 
permitted  to  give  loose  to  their  native  feelings,  some  would 
be  corrupt,  of  course,  but  some  would  be  extremely  uncor- 
rupt,  and  the  majority  of  them  would  be  for  moderation  in 
this  business. 
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14JUNE1794.      Now  I  am  to  show  you  that   Mr.  Hastings  left  these 

Corruption   servants  but  this  alternative : — "  Be  starved,  be  depressed, 

yicehbySMr.  be  ruined  ;  disappoint  the  hopes  of  your  families ;  or  be  my 

Hastings.     glaves  j  be  ready  to  conceal  everything  you  know,  and  be 

ready  to  be  subservient  to  every  iniquity  I  shall  order  you 

to  commit."     And,  therefore,  the  Commons  did  well  and 

wisely  when  they  sent  us  here,  not  to  attack  this,  that  and 

the  other,  servant  who  might  have  peculated,  but  the  man 

who  was  sent  to  reform  abuses  and  to  make  Bengal  what  it 

ought  to  be  by  his  example,  and  to  furnish  to  the  world  a 

brilliant  example  of  a  British  Governor.     We   shall   state 

the  abuses.     We  shall  state  what  Mr.  Hastings  was  expected 

to  do.     Then  we  will  state  what  he  did ;  and  then  we  will 

show  you  the  effects  of  the  whole. 

i™trurctions      The  Directors'  letter  to  Bengal,  7th  April,  1773,  page  966, 
court'onoi-  Printed  Minutes  :— 

rectors,  "  We  wish  we  could  refute  the  observation,  that  almost  every  attempt 

made  by  us  aud  our  administration  at  your  Presidency  for  the  reforming 
of  abuses  has  rather  increased  them,  and  added  to  the  miseries  of  the 
country  that  we  are  anxious  to  protect  and  cherish.  The  truth  of  this 
observation  appears  fully  in  the  late  appointment  of  supervisors  and 
chiefs.  Instituted  as  they  were  to  give  relief  to  the  industrious  tenants, 
to  improve  and  enlarge  our  investments,  to  destroy  monopolies  and 
retrench  expenses,  the  end  has  been  by  no  means  answerable  to  the 
institution.  Are  not  the  tenants  more  than  ever  oppressed  and  wretched  ? 
Are  our  investments  improved  ?  Has  not  the  raw  silk  and  cocoons  been 
raised  upon  us  50  per  cent,  in  price  ?  We  can  hardly  say  what  has  not 
been  made  a  monopoly.  And,  as  to  the  expenses  of  your  Presidency, 
they  are  at  length  settled  to  a  degree  we  are  no  longer  able  to  support. 
These  facts,  for  such  they  are,  should  have  been  stated  to  us  as  capital 
reasons  why  neither  our  orders  of  1771,  nor  indeed  any  regulations 
whatever,  could  be  carried  into  execution.  But,  perhaps,  as  this  would 
have  proved  too  much,  it  was  not  suggested  to  us ;  for  nothing  could 
more  plainly  indicate  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  that  there  was  no  govern- 
ment existing  in  our  servants  at  Bengal. 

"  And,  therefore,  when  oppression  pervades  the  whole  country,  when 
youths  have  been  suffered  with  impugnity  to  exercise  sovereign  juris- 
diction over  the  natives,  and  to  acquire  rapid  fortunes  by  monopolizing 
of  commerce,  it  cannot  be  a  wonder  to  us  or  to  yourselves  that  dadney 
merchants  do  not  come  forward  to  contract  with  the  Company,  that  the 
manufactures  find  their  way  through  foreign  channels,  or  that  our 
investments  are  at  once  enormously  dear  and  of  a  debased  quality. 

"  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  evils  which  have  been  so  destructive  to  us 
lie  too  deep  for  any  partial  plans  to  reach  or  correct ;  it  is,  therefore,  our 
resolution  to  aim  at  the  root  of  those  evils ;  and  we  are  happy  in  having 
reason  to  believe  that  in  every  just  and  necessary  regulation  we  shall 
meet  with  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  legislature,  who  consider 
the  public  as  materially  interested  in  the  Company's  property. 

"  In  order  to  effectuate  this  great  end,  the  first  step  must  be  to  restore 
perfect  obedience  and  due  subordination  to  your  administration.  Our 
Governor  and  Council  must  reassume  and  exercise  their  delegated 
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powers  upon  every  just  occasion;  punish  .delinquents,  cherish  the 
meritorious,  discountenance  that  luxury  and  dissipation  which,  to  the 
reproach  of  Government,  prevailed  in  Bengal.  Our  President,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, we  trust,  will  set  the  example  of  temperance,  economy  and  applica- 
tion ;  and  upon  this  we  are  sensible  much  will  depend.  And  here  we 
take  occasion  to  indulge  the  pleasure  we  have  in  acknowledging 
Mr.  Hastings'  services  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  constructing, 
with  equal  labour  and  ability,  the  plan  which  has  so  much  improved  our 
investments  there ;  and,  as  we  are  persuaded  he  will  persevere  in  the 
same  laudable  pursuit  through  every  branch  of  our  affairs  in  Bengal,  he, 
in  return,  may  depend  on  the  steady  support  and  favour  of  his  employers. 
Your  settlement  being  thus  put  into  a  train  of  reform  (without  which, 
indeed,  all  regulations  will  prove  ineffectual),  you  are  next  to  revert  to 
the  old  system,  when  the  business  of  your  Presidency  was  principally 
performed  by  our  own  servants,  who  had  knowledge  of  our  investments 
and  every  other  department  of  our  concerns.  You  will,  therefore,  fill  all  the 
several  offices  with  the  factors  and  writers  upon  your  establishment ;  for, 
with  our  present  appointments,  we  are  assured  there  will  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose ;  and  thus  you  will  banish  idleness,  and  its  attendants, 
extravagance  and  dissipation.  And  here  we  enjoin  you  to  transmit  to  us 
a  faithful  and  minute  state  of  the  pay,  and  every  known  emolument,  of 
all  below  Council ;  for  as  it  is  notorious  that  even  youths  in  our  service 
expend  in  equipage,  servants,  dress  and  living,  infinitely  more  than  our 
stated  allowances  can  afford,  we  cannot  but  be  anxious  to  discover  the 
means  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  proceed  in  this  manner ;  and  indeed 
so  obnoxious  is  this  conduct  to  us,  and  so  injurious  in  its  consequences, 
that  we  expect  and  require  you  to  show  your  displeasure  to  all  such  as 
shall  transgress  in  this  respect ;  contrasting  it,  at  the  same  time,  with 
instances  of  kindness  towards  the  sober,  frugal  and  industrious." 

My  Lords,  you  see  the  state  in  which  the  Directors  con- 
ceived the  country  to  be.  That  it  was  in  this  state  is  not 
denied  by  Mr.  Hastings.  He  is  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  it.  They  swept  away  the  whole  body  of  Bengal 
servants  for  a  supposed  corruption.  They  brought  a  set  of 
new  ones,  to  regenerate,  as  it  were,  that  country.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings says, — "I  was  brought  like  other  people  into  that 
country."  It  is  true ;  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  an  example 
and  instruction  to  all  mankind,  that  they  never  will  employ 
a  man  who  is  bred  in  base  and  corrupt  practices,  from  any 
hope  of  his  local  knowledge,  to  be  the  person  fit  to  correct 
them.  Mr.  Hastings  says,  you  could  not  expect  more 
from  him ;  that  he  was  bred  in  the  common  habits  of  the 
country. 

My  Lords,  you  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  be  fit  for  Unfit™*®  of 
a  perfumer's  shop  who  has  lain  a  month  in  a  pigsty,  as  to  in^  for  the 
expect  a  man,  who  has  been  a  contractor  with  the  Company  1011 

for  a  length  of  time,  to  be  a  fit  person  for  reforming  abuses. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  stated  his  history,  his  merits  and  his 
services.  We  have  looked  over  with  care  the  records  relative 
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uji;irei794.to  his  proceedings,  and  we  find  that,  in  1760  and  1761,  he 
was  in  possession  of  «,  contract  for  bullocks  and  a  contract 
for  provisions.  It  is  in  no  way  wrong  for  any  man  to  take 
a  contract,  provided  he  does  not  do  what  Mr.  Hastings  has 
condemned  in  his  regulations.  No  man  ought  to  be  a  con- 
tractor with  his  masters. 

But,  though  I  do  not  bear  upon  Mr.  Hastings  for  having 
spent  his  time  in  being  a  bullock  contractor,  yet  I  say  that 
Mr.  Hastings  ought  to  have  laid  aside  all  the  habits  of  a 
bullock  contractor,  when  he  was  made  a  great  minister  for 
the  reformation  of  a  great  service  full  of  abuses.  I  will 
show  your  Lordships  that  he  never  did ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  bred  in  those  bad  habits,  and  having  the  educa- 
tion that  I  speak  of  formed  in  him,  he  persevered  to  the 
very  last  in  them.  1  understand  it  has  been  imputed  as  a  sort 
of  crime  in  me,  that  I  stated  something  of  the  obscurity  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  birth.  Could  any  one  believe  that  any  man 
could  be  so  absurd  as  to  attack  a  man's  birth  when  he  is 
accusing  his  actions  ?  No  ;  I  spoke  of  the  base,  sordid  and 
mercenary,  habits  in  which  he  was  bred.  I  said  nothing  of 
his  birth. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  when  a  friend 
of  mine,  yesterday  morning,  put  into  my  hands,  when  I  was 
attacking  Mr.  Hastings'  life  and  conduct,  a  pedigree.  I 
thought  to  examine  into  the  records  of  the  Company.  They 
answer  by  sending  me  to  the  Heralds'  Office.  Your  Lord- 
ships' pedigrees  are  very  obscure,  most  of  them,  in  com- 
parison with  it.  I  only  wonder  how  he  came  to  derogate 
from  such  a  body  of  nobles  by  becoming  a  contractor  for 

th^buUock11  bullocks.     A-  man  may  t>e  a  verv  honest  bullock  contractor. 

contracts.  God  forbid  that  many  of  them  in  this  country  should  not  be 
very  honest !  But  I  find  his  terms  were  so  high  that  they 
were  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  those  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  condemned  as  exorbitant.  They  were  un- 
usually high  and  badly  supplied,  and  the  contract  had  not 
been  fairly  advertised ;  it  was,  therefore,  agreed  to  declare  the 
same  void  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1763. 

I  do  not  condemn  him  for  being  a  bullock  contractor,  but 
for  being  nursed  in  bad  and  vicious  habits.  That  of  con- 
tracting with  his  masters  is  a  bad  habit,  as  he  himself  has 
stated,  in  a  record  which  is  printed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  I  condemn  him  for  being  a  fraudulent  bullock 
contractor.  He  was  turned  out  of  that  contract  for  fraudu- 
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lent  practices.  It  was  declared  void  and  given  to  [another] 
at  a  lower  price.  But  after  he  had  got  it  at  a  lower  price, 
Mr.  Hastings,  himself  condemning  his  own  original  contract, 
which  was  at  twelve  rupees  for  a  certain  species  of  bullocks, 
took  the  same  at  seven  and  four,  and  so  continued,  till  we 
find  that  this  price,  from  being  so  enormous,  was  lowered 
greatly.  And,  therefore,  what  I  contend  for  is  this, — that 
he  carried  with  him  the  spirit  of  a  fraudulent  bullock  con- 
tractor through  the  whole  of  the  service,  in  its  greatest  parts. 
Now  we  will  read  his  letter  of  1773  ;  in  which  you  will  find 
the  seeds  sown  for  the  propagation  of  all  this  abuse,  and  for 
the  utter,  irremediable,  destruction  of  the  whole  service. 

My  Lords,  wading  through  all  these  corruptions  is  an 
unpleasant  thing  for  me ;  but,  [what  am  I  to  think]*  when  I 
see  a  man  hold  up  his  head  in  this  manner,  that  when  a  matter 
of  account  comes  before  him,  as  in  this  very  Defence  that  I 
have  in  my  hand,  [he  declares]  *  that  he  does  not  know  when 
a  paper  of  account  is  delivered ;  he  cannot  keep  accounts ; 
that  is  below  him.  We  find  and  trace  him,  through  the  whole 
of  his  conduct,  following  a  great  variety  of  mercantile  em- 
ployments ;  and,  when  he  comes  to  you,  you  would  imagine 
that  he  had  been  bred  in  the  sublime  sciences,  that  he 
never  knew  any  act  any  further  than  as  it  made  a  part  in  the 
business  of  the  sublime  matters  he  was  engaged  in  ;  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  writing  a  poem,  an  Iliad,  or  something 
to  revive  fallen  literature !  And  yet  you  find  this  man 
dealing  in  accounts ;  contriving  to  make  up  a  good  account 
for  himself,  through  the  whole  of  his  conduct. 

My  Lords,  we  have  read  to  you  a  letter,  by  which  the 
court  of  Directors  have  described  the  disorders  of  their 
service,  the  utter  ruin  of  it,  the  corruption  that  prevailed  in 
it,  the  destruction  of  the  country  by  it,  the  causes  of  it  in 
every  part  of  it ;  in  which,  when  we  are  said  to  exaggerate, 
we  use  no  stronger  words  than  they  do.  We  do  not  use 
such  strong  words  ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  mince  it : 
you  should  not  mince  it.  No  little,  paltry,  delicacies  should 
hinder  you,  when  there  is  a  country  expiring  under  all  those 
things,  from  calling  the  authors  to  a  regular  account  for  it. 

The  court  of  Directors  wrote  him  that  state   [of  their 
service].    They  recommended  to  him  a  radical  reformation  in 
it.    What  does  he  do  ?    Here  is  the  letter  he  wrote  in  1773,  in  Reply  of 
answer  to  them.  It  is  in  page  2827  of  your  Lordships'  Minutes.  iUg's 

_^_______ 

*  Revised  copy. 
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14JFNE1794.  After  he  has  praised  them  for  the  trust  that  they  had 
placed  in  him,  after  expressing  his  highest  gratitude  and  so 
on,  he  says  :  — 

"  While  I  indulge  the  pleasure  which  I  receive  from  the  past  successes 
of  my  endeavours,  I  own  I  cannot  refrain  from  looking  back  with  a 
mixture  of  anxiety  on  the  omissions  by  which  I  am  sensible  I  may  since 
have  hazarded  the  diminution  of  your  esteem.  All  my  letters,  addressed 
to  your  honourable  Court  and  to  the  Secret  Committee,  repeat  the 
strongest  promises  of  prosecuting  the  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  your 
servants,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  commit  particularly  to  my 
charge.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  I  must  have  been  sincere  in  those 
declarations,  since  it  would  have  argued  great  indiscretion  to  have  made 
them  had  I  foreseen  my  inability  to  perform  them.  I  find  myself  now 
under  the  most  disagreeable  necessity  of  avowing  that  inability.  At  the 
same  time,  I  will  boldly  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that,  to  whomsoever  you 
might  have  delegated  that  charge,  and  by  whatever  powers  it  might  have 
been  accompanied,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  occupy  the  entire 
attention  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  it  ;  and,  even  with  all  the 
aids  of  leisure  and  authority,  would  have  proved  ineffectual. 

"  I  dare  appeal  to  the  public  records,  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  opportunities  of  knowing  me,  and  even  to  the  detail  which  the 
public  voice  can  report  of  the  past  acts  of  this  Government,  that  my 
time  has  been  neither  idly  nor  uselessly  employed.  Yet,  such  are  the 
cares  and  embarrassments  of  this  various  state,  that,  although  much 
may  be  done,  much  more,  even  in  matters  of  moment,  must  necessarily 
remain  neglected.  To  select  from  the  miscellaneous  heap  which  each 
day's  exigencies  present  to  our  choice  those  points  on  which  the  general 
welfare  of  your  affairs  most  essentially  depends,  to  provide  expedients 
for  future  advantages  and  guard  against  probable  evils,  are  all  that  your 
administration  can  faithfully  promise  to  perform  for  your  service,  with 
their  united  labours  most  diligently  exerted.  They  cannot  look  back 
without  sacrificing  the  objects  of  their  immediate  duty,  which  are  those 
of  your  interest,  to  endless  researches  which  can  produce  no  real  good, 
and  may  expose  your  affairs  to  all  the  ruinous  consequences  of  personal 
malevolence,  both  here  and  at  home." 


His  pre-  My  Lords,  you  see  here  that,  after  he  has  promised  to  the 

awuty  to"     court  °f  Directors  to  do  what  they  ordered  him  to  do,  and 

introduce     which  he    admits    he   had    promised,   to    make   a   radical 

the  service,   reform  in  their  whole  service,  and   to   cure   those    abuses 

which  there  they  have  stated,  he  declares  now  he  will  not. 

He  pleads  a  variety  of  other  occupations,  and  leaves  that 

great  fundamental  grievance  he  was  appointed  to  eradicate. 

He  declares  he  will  not  even  attempt  it.     Why  did  you 

promise?    It  naturally  occurs  to  ask  that  question.    "  Why/' 

says  he,  "  you  will  readily  perceive  that  I  must  have  been 

sincere  in  those  declarations,  since  it  would  have  argued 

graat  indiscretion  to  have  made  them  had  I  foreseen  my 

inability  to  perform  them." 

This  is  a  kind  of  argument  that  belongs  to  Mr.  Hastings 
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exclusively.  Most  other  people  would  say, — "  You  may 
judge  of  the  sincerity  of  my  promises  by  my  zeal  in  the 
performance."  No ;— -"  You  may  judge  of  the  sincerity  of 
rny  promises,  because  I  would  not  promise  if  I  had  not 
thought  I  should  be  able  to  perform.'  It  runs  in  a  ridi* 
culous  circle  :— "  I  promised ;  that  promise  is  a  proof  of  my 
sincerity  ;  now  I  find  I  cannot  perform  it ;  and  there  is  not  so 
much  as  one  grievance  of  the  country,  or  abuse  of  the  country, 
that  I  have  searched  into  and  reformed."  This  is  to  show  that 
everything  was  systematical  in  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct ;  that 
he  was  resolved  to  connive  at  the  whole  iniquities  of  the 
service,  because  he  was  resolved  that  not  one  of  those 
iniquities  should  exist  that  should  not  be  practised  by  him- 
self. "  But,"  says  he,  "  they  can  produce  no  real  good,  and 
may  expose  your  affairs  to  all  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
personal  malevolence,  both  here  and  at  home."  This  he 
gives  you  as  a  reason  why  he  will  not  prosecute  the  inquiry 
into  abuses  abroad  ;  because  he  is  afraid  that  you  should 
punish  him  for  doing  his  duty,  at  home — that  it  will  expose 
him  to  malevolence  at  home  ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  being 
subject  to  malevolence  at  home,  he  would  not  do  his  duty 
abroad. 

He  follows  this  with  something  that  is  perfectly  extra- His  demand 
ordinary.  He  desires,  instead  of  doing  his  duty — which  he  power!trary 
declares  it  is  impossible  to  do — an  arbitrary  power !  I 
refer  your  Lordships  to  pages  2827,  2828  and  2829,  of  the 
printed  Minutes,  by  which  you  will  see  the  system  ; — that 
he  is  resolved  not  to  use  any  one  legal  means  of  punishing 
corruption,  or  for  the  prevention  of  corruption ;  but  all  that 
he  desires  is  to  have  an  absolutely  arbitrary  power  over  the 
servants  of  the  Company.  There  you  see  that  corruption 
and  arbitrary  power  over  the  servants  of  the  Company  are 
the  foundation  of  every  part  of  his  whole  conduct.  Remark 
what  he  says  here,  and  then  judge  whether  these  things  are  to 
be  eluded  by  any  chicane  : — 

"  In  the  charge  of  oppression,  although  supported  by  the  cries  of  the 
people  and  the  most  authentic  representations,  it  is  yet  impossible  in 
most  cases  to  obtain  legal  proofs  of  it ;  and,  unless  the  discretionary 
power  which  I  have  recommended  be  somewhere  lodged,  the  assurance 
of  impugnity  from  any  formal  inquiry  will  baffle  every  order  of  the 
Board  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  the  consequences  will  restrain 
every  man  within  the  bounds  of  his  duty,  if  he  knows  himself  liable  to 
suffer  by  the  effects  of  a  single  control." 

My  Lords,  you  see  two  things  most  material  for  you  to 
consider  in  the  judgment  of  this  great  cause,  which  is  the 

VOL.  IY.  Y  Y 
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14JPKE 1794  cause  of  nations.     The  first  thing  for  you  to  consider  is,  his 
declaration  that  there  may  be  a  person  pursued  by  the  cries 
of  a   whole  people,   that  authentic    documents   may   come 
out  against  him,  that  he   may  be  guilty   of  the  most   enor- 
mous crimes,  and  yet  legal  proofs  be  wanting.      That  shows 
you  how  seriously  you  ought  to  consider,  before  you  reject 
any  proof  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  not  legal  proof.     Then  I 
Declaration  oppose  to  that  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  who  sits  near 
ner.  '         by  his  side,  Mr.  Sumner,  which  is  much  more  probable : — 

"  We  are  convinced  by  late  experience  that  the  most  flagrant  oppres- 
sions ....  against  inferior  servants  "* 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  that  the  power  of  the, Council  is  not 
good  against  the  inferior  servants;  that  it  is  too  weak  to 
coerce  them.  With  much  more  truth  Mr.  Sumner,  has  said, 
in  his  minute, — 

"You  might  easily  coerce  the  inferior  servants,  but  that  the  dread  of 
falling  upon  persons  in  high  situations  discourages  and  put  an  end  to 
complaint." 

Therefore,  I  quote  the  recorded  authority  of  the  gentle- 
man near  him  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  these  very 
grievances,  to  prove  what  is  infinitely  more  probable  [than 
what]  Mr.  Hastings  says, — that  an  inferior  servant  cannot 
be  coerced ;  that  they  must  riot  with  impugnity  in  the  spoils 
of  the  people. 
Reeom-  J5U^  we  will  go  to  a  much  more  serious  part.  After 

mendation      ...  ..  .,.,  i          -i      •     ' 

of  Mr.  Hast-  desiring  arbitrary  power  in  this  letter,  he  desires  a  perpetu- 

ings  that  , .  5  i  •  j  i          •  j          '    .•  e        i     j 

the  office  of  ation  of  his  power ;  and  he  gives  you  a  description  or  a  bad 
GeneraTbe    governor,  to  which  I  refer  you ;  which  your  Lordships  will 
manencyer"       ^'  *n  everv  Part  °f  n^s  proceeding,  to  be  exactly  appli- 
cable to  himself  and  his  own  government : — 

"The  first  command  of  a  state  so  extensive  as  that  of  Bengal  is  not 
without  opportunities  of  private  emolument ;  and,  although  the  allow- 
ance which  your  bounty  has  liberally  provided  for  your  servants  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  fix  the  bounds  of  their  desires,  yet  you  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  restrain  men  from  profitting  by  other  means,  who 
look  upon  their  appointment  as  the  measure  of  a  day,  and  who,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  their  condition,  see  no  room  for  any  acquisition  but  of 
wealth,  since  reputation  and  the  consequences  which  follow  the  successful 
conduct  of  great  affairs  are  only  to  be  attained  in  a  course  of  years. 
Under  such  circumstances,  however  rigid  your  orders  may  be,  or  however 
supported,  I  am  afraid  that  in  most  instances  they  will  produce'no  other 
fruits  than  either  avowed  disobedience,  or  the  worst  extreme  of  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy. 

"  These  are  not  the  principles  which  should  rule  the  conduct  of  men 
whom  you  have  constituted  the  guardians  of  your  property,  and  checks 

*  The  paper  referred  to  has  not  been  found. 
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on  the  morals  and  fidelity  of  others.     The  case  of  self-preservation  will  l4Ju\El7c>4. 

naturally   suggest  the  necessity  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of  present       

power,  when  the  duration  of  it  is  considered  as  limited  to  the  usual  term 
of  three  years,  and  of  applying  it  to  the  provision  of  a  future  independency. 
Therefore,  every  renewal  of  this  term  is  liable  to  prove  a  reiterated 
oppression.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  causes  which  I  have  described, 
and  a  proof  of  their  existence,  that  this  appointment  has  been  for  some 
years  past  so  eagerly  solicited  and  so  easily  resigned. 

"There  are  yet  other  inconveniences  attendant  on  this  habit,  and 
perhaps  an  investigation  of  them  all  would  lead  to  endless  discoveries. 
Every  man  whom  your  choice  has  honoured  with  so  distinguished  a 
trust  seeks  to  merit  approbation,  and  acquire  an  eclat,  by  innovations, 
for  which  the  wild  scene  before  him  affords  ample  and  justifiable 
occasion." 

You  see,  my  Lords,  he  has  stated  that,  if  a  governor  has 
but  a  short  time,  the  consequence  would  be  either  an  avowed 
disobedience,  or  worse  extreme — falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 
You  see  that  he  has  had  a  long  time,  and  that  his  disobe- 
dience is  avowed,  and  his  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  are  dis- 
covered and  exposed  to  your  Lordships,  in  the  course  of  this 
affair.  You  see  this  man  has  declared  that  "  these  are  not  the 
principles  which  should  rule  the  conduct  of  men  whom  you 
have  constituted  the  guardians  of  your  property,  and  checks 
upon  the  morals  and  fidelity  of  others."  Mr.  Hastings  tells  Hisseif^on- 
you  himself  directly  what  his  duty  is,  and  he  tells  you  him- c  e 
self  and  reads  his  condemnation.  What  was  to  be  expected 
from  him  ?  To  give  a  great  example  himself  and  to  be  a 
check  and  guardian  of  the  fidelity  of  all  that  are  under 
him. 

He  declares,  in  the  end  of  this  letter,  that  a  very  short 
continuance  in  their  service  would  enable  him  to  make  a 
fortune  to  the  height  of  his  desire.  He  has  since  thought 
proper  to  declare  to  you  that  he  is  beggared  and  undone, 
notwithstanding  all  his  irregular  resources,  in  that  very 
service ;  which  is  what  I  read  this  letter  for,  to  show  that 
Mr.  Hastings  did  enter  upon  a  systematic  connivance  at  the 
peculation  of  the  Company's  servants  ;  that  he  refused  to 
institute  any  check  to  prevent  any  corruption  whatever ; 
that  he  took  no  one  measure  whatever  of  government  agree- 
able to  the  positive  and  solemn  engagements  in  which  he 
entered  with  the  Directors.  For  which  we  charge  him,  not 
only  with  his  own  corruptions,  but  we  charge  him  with  a 
systematic,  premeditated,  corruption  of  the  whole  service. 
From  the  time  when  he  was  appointed,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1772,  down  to  the  year  1785,  when  he  left  it,  he 
never  detected  any  one  single  abuse  whatever.  He  never 
once  put  a  stop  to  any  corruption  in  any  man,  black  or 

Y  Y  2 


General  Reply : 

pNE  179-i.  white,  in  any  way  whatever  ; — in  a  government,  of  which  he 
himself  declares  the  nature*  to  be  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  [misconduct]  and  to  give  legal  evidence  [of  it],  though 
a  man  should  be  declared  by  the  cries  of  the  whole  people  to 
be  guilty. 

My  Lords,  he  desires  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  Com- 
pany's servants  to  be  given  to  him.     God  forbid  arbitrary 
power  should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  any  man  !     God 
forbid,  if  real  power  means  to  get  at  subordinate  corruption, 
that  they  should  not  be  able  to  get  at  it,   prosecute  and 
punish  it,  by  the  law  !     But  that  is  the  situation  in  which  we 
were  attempted  to  be  put  by  this  man.     We  know  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  act  of  the  delinquent  is  of  consequence, 
and  the  example  of  the  criminal,  from  the  obscurity  of  his 
importance  situation,  is  of  little  or  no  great  importance.     In  others,  the 
arable  set     ac^  °^  *ne  delinquent  is  of  no  great  importance,  but  the 
by  the         consequences  of  the  example  are  dreadful.     We  know  that 

Governor  A      „  -.it*  i          •  i 

General.  crimes  or  great  magnitude,  or  great  tyranny  and  universal 
peculation,  can  seldom  be  exercised — can  be  exercised  but  by 
a  few  people.  They  are  privileged  crimes.  They  are  the 
dreadful  prerogatives  of  greatness  and  of  the  first  situations 
only.  But  when  a  Governor  General  descends  into  the  muck 
and  filth  of  peculation  and  corruption,  when  he  receives 
bribes,  when  he  extorts  money,  he  does  acts  that  are 
imitable  by  everybody.  There  is  not  a  single  man,  black  or 
white,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  of  momentary  authority,  that  cannot  imitate  such  a 
Governor  General  in  his  acts.  Then  consider  what  the  con- 
sequence is,  when  the  service  is,  upon  principle,  that  no  man 
is  to  be  called  to  account  as  the  law  is,  without  saying, 
either  give  me  arbitrary  power,  or  suffer  your  government 
to  be  destroyed. 

Prohibition  We  asked  Mr.  Anderson  whether  the  covenant  of  a  farmer 
or  takuiglug  [of  revenue]  did  not  forbid  him  from  giving  any  presents  to  any 
presents  by  persons,  or  taking  any.  He  savs,  he  did  not  exactly  remember 

the  farmers    r     „        ,  °    *X«  t  •  .     ,.1V>    ^  , 

of  revenue.  — tor  the  memory  or  this  gentleman  is  very  indifferent,  though 
it  is  his  own  particular  province — but  he  thought  it  did  ;  and 
he  referred  to  the  record  of  it.  I  cannot  find  the  record, 
therefore  you  must  take  it  from  Mr.  Anderson,  without  a 
reference  to  the  record,  that  the  farmer  was  forbidden  to 
take  or  give  any  money  to  any  person  whatever,  beyond  his 
engagement.  Now,  if  a  Governor  General  comes  to  that 
farmer,  and  says, — "  Give  me  a  great  sum  beyond  your 
engagements," — he  lets  him  prey  upon  others,  till  he  has 
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finally  desolated  the  whole  country  by  his  malversation, 
peculation  and  oppression.  Then,  Mr.  Hastings  being  put 
over  the  whole  country  to  regulate  it,  let  us  see  what  he  has 
done.  He  says,  "  Let  me  have  an  arbitrary  power;  I  will 
regulate  it."  He  has  assumed  arbitrary  power,  and  turned 
in  and  out  every  servant,  at  his  pleasure.  Then  did  he  by 
that  arbitrary  power  correct  any  one  corruption  ?  He  does 
not  say  he  did  ;  because,  when  a  man  gives  ill  example  in 
himself,  when  he  cannot  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  that  does 
not  terminate  in  his  own  corruption,  of  course  he  cannot  set 
on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  corruption  of  the  other  servants. 

"  I  cannot,"  says  the  servant,  "  rise" — as  Mr.  Hastings 
says  properly  here — "  to  the  heights  of  greatness,  power, 
distinction,  rank  or  honour,  of  government,  but  I  can  make 
my  fortune,  according  to  my  degree,  my  measures  and  my 
place."  His  views  will  be  then  directed  so  to  make  it ;  and, 
when  he  sees  that  the  Governor  General  is  actuated  by  no 
other  views,  and  when  he  himself,  as  a  farmer,  is  confident 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  Governor  General,  when  he  knows 
he  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  no  corruption  is  to  be 
inquired  into,  when  he  knows  that,  if  he  had  not  laid  it 
down,  his  conduct  is  such  that  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had 
laid  it  down,  then  every  part  of  the  service  is  instantly 
corrupted. 

I  shall  next  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  Article  of  con- The  five  con- 
tracts. Five  contracts  have  been  proved  before  you,  the 
extravagant  and  corrupt  value  of  which  amounts  to  500,0007. 
[  We  have  shown]*  that  these  contracts  were  given  to  cor-  Their  cor- 
rupt the  Company's  servants — were  given  to  corrupt  the  rupt  c 
Company  itself  in  England.  You  will  recollect  that  40,000£. 
was  given  in  one  morning,  for  a  contract  which  the  con- 
tractor was  never  to  execute,  to  Mr.  Sullivan.  You  recol- 
lect he  was  the  son  of  the  principal  person  in  the  India 
direction ;  and,  whether  in  or  out,  he  was  known  to  govern 
it,  and  to  be  supported  by  the  whole  Indian  interest  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  You  will  see  the  corruption  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  in  giving  to  Mr.  Crofts  the  bullock  contract.  You 
will  see  the  bullock  contract  stated,  to  Mr.  Hastings'  face, 
and  not  denied,  to  be  made  for  concealing  a  number  of  cor- 
rupt interests.  You  will  see  Mr.  Auriol's  contract  given  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Company,  that  he  may  have  the  whole 
records  and  registers  of  the  Company  under  his  control. 

*  Revised  copy. 
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14J0NE1794.  You  will  see  that  the  contract  commission  for  stores  and 
provision — an  enormous  thing — was  given  to  Mr.  Belli ; 
that  Mr.  Belli  was  an  obscure  man,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings 
offers  himself  as  his  security,  which  security  he  did  not  after- 
wards perform.  By  which  you  know  that  Mr.  Belli  held 
this  for  Mr.  Hastings. 

My  Lords,  these  are  things  that  cannot  be  slurred.  The 
Governor  General  is  corrupt.  He  corrupts  all  about  him. 
He  does  it  upon  system.  He  will  make  no  inquiry,  and 
therefore  he  squanders  away  money  in  these  contracts. 
Observe,  these  are  but  five  of  them.  Good  God  !  when 
you  consider  the  quantity  and  multiplicity  of  the  Company's 
dealings,  judge  you  what  must  be  the  enormous  mass  of  that 
corruption.  When  I  have  read  this  document  to  your  Lord- 
ships, see  whether  you  are  not  bound,  when  he  brings  them 
to  us  and  throws  upon  us  the  cause  of  all  his  corruption — 
whether  your  Lordships  are  not  bound  to  throw  and  hurl 
it  back  upon  himself  by  your  decision. 

Tfireatof          What  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  about  these   contracts, 

ings  to  srant  considering  them  as  a   means  of   power,  is  this: — he  not 

heoidors°ofie  only  protects  the  servants,  without  the  least  inquiry  into 

tracts?"       their   conduct,  and  with  flagrant  suspicion  of  delinquency, 

but  he  does  a  great  deal  more.     He  not  only  does  this,  but 

he  declares,  if  he  should  be  removed  from  that  government, 

that  he  will  give  them  a  lease  in  these  exorbitant  profits, 

for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  corrupt  party  to  bear  him  out, 

and  to  give  him  evidence,  if  necessary,  and  to  give  him  a 

razinama — to  give  him  a  flourishing  character,  whenever  he 

should  come  upon  his  trial.    Hear  his  principle  :  hear  what 

the  man  himself  avows  : — 

"Fort  William,  October  4th,  1779:"  page  144/. — "In  answer  to 
Mr.  Francis'  insinuation,  that  it  is  natural  enough  for  the  agent  to 
wish  to  secure  himself,  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  government, 
I  avow  the  fact  as  to  myself  as  well  as  the  agent.  When  I  see  a  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  every  measure  proposed  by  me  for  the  service  of 
the  public,  by  which  an  individual  may  eventually  benefit,  I  cannot 
hesitate  a  moment  to  declare  it  to  be  my  firm  belief,  that,  should  the 
government  of  this  country  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
minority,  they  would  seek  the  ruin  of  every  man  connected  with  me. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  an  act  of  common  justice  in  me  to  wish  to  secure 
them,  as  far  as  I  legally  can,  from  the  apprehension  of  future 
oppression." 

Here  is  the  principle  fully  avowed.  Under  the  name  of 
"  oppression"  he  takes  for  granted  that  any  person  who  should 
succeed  him  would  take  away  those  unlawful  and  wicked 
emoluments,  and  give  them  to  some  other.  Cf  But,"  says  he, 
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"  I  will  put  it  out  of  the  Company's  power— put  it  out 
the  means  of  redress.  I  will  corrupt  the  Company's  whole 
service."  "We  are  going  to  read  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings of  the  other  means  of  corrupting  the  whole  Company's 
service. 

Minute  of  the  Governor  General:  page  2197  of  the 
printed  Minutes.  Extract  from  the  minute : — 

"  Called  upon  continually  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  station,  both  His  demand 

in  the  national  and  in  the  Company's  councils,  to  protect  and  prefer  their  °£  in^rease 
«  •      j     •     .1  j  ,      ,f     J     ..  or  patron- 

mends  in  the  army,  and  by  the  ments  and  services  which  have  come  age. 

under  my  personal  knowledge  and  observation,  I  suffer  both  pain  and 
humiliation  at  the  want  of  power  to  reward  the  meritorious,  or  to  show 
a  proper  attention  to  the  wishes  of  my  superiors,  without  having 
recourse  to  means  which  must  be  considered  as  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  my  station.  The  slender  relief  which  I  entreat  of  the  Board 
from  this  state  of  mortification  is,  the  authority  to  augment  the  number 
of  my  staff ;  which  will  enable  me  to  show  a  marked  and  particular 
attention  in  circumstances  such  as  above  stated,  and  will  be  no  consi- 
derable burthen  to  the  Company." 

My  Lords,  you  see  there  what  he  has  been  endeavouring  [to 
effect]  for  the  express  purpose  of  his  own  power,  and  without 
any  other  cause  whatever.  To  enable  him  to  secure  himself  a 
corrupt  influence  in  England,  he  is  obliged  to  do  that  which  4 

brought  afterwards  so  heavy  a  hand  of  reform  upon  the 
whole  army.  Here  is  another  point  much  more  material, 
which  declares  his  principle  much  more  strongly,  that  brings 
it  directly  home  to  this  Court,  and  puts  it  to  you  either  to 
punish  him  or  to  declare  yourselves  to  be  accomplices  in  that 
corruption  of  the  whole  service.  Hear  what  the  man  him- 
self says : — T  am  to  mention  to  your  Lordships,  before  I 
speak  of  this,  the  occasion.  It  was  when  he  was  making  his 
enormous  and  shameful  establishment  of  a  revenue  charge, 
in  the  year  1781,  to  which  I  shall  speak  afterwards  as  an 
abuse  by  itself.  He  felt  that  the  world  would  be  so  shocked 
at  the  enormous  prodigality  and  corrupt  profusion  of  what 
he  was  doing,  that  he  at  last  has  spoken  out. 

A  minute  of  Mr.  Hastings,  transmitted  in  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Wheler:  page  1185  :— 

"  In  this,  as  it  must  be  the  case  in  every  reformation,  the  interest  of  His  apology 
individuals  has  been  our  principal,  if  not  our  only,  impediment.     We  *°r  g,^ftigal 
could  not  at  once  deprive  so  large  a  body  of  our  fellow-servants  of  their  Of  the  Com* 
bread,  without  feeling  that  reluctance  which  humanity  must  dictate;  not  pany's 
unaccompanied,  perhaps,  with  some  concern  for  the  consequence  which  re  euues- 
our  own  credit  might  suffer,  by  an  act  which  involved  the  fortunes  of 
many,  and  extended  its  influences  to  all  their  connections. 

"  This,  added  to  the  justice  which  was  due  to  your  servants,  who  were 
removed  for  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  for  the  public  convenience,  induced  us 
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14,1  USE  1794.  to  continue  their  allowances  nntil  other  offices  could  be  provided  for 
them,  and  the  more  cheerfully  to  submit  to  the  expediency  of  leaving 
others  in  a  temporary  or  partial  charge  of  the  internal  collections.  In 
effect,  the  civil  officers  of  this  Government  might  be  reduced  to  a  very 
scanty  number,  were  their  exigency  alone  to  determine  the  list  of  your 
covenanted  servants,  which  at  this  time  consists  of  no  less  a  number  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  many  of  them  the  sons  of  the  first  families 
in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  every  one  aspiring  to  the  rapid 
acquisition  of  lacks,  and  to  return  to  pass  the  prime  of  their  lives  at 
home,  as  multitudes  have  done  before  them.  Neither  wiU  the  revenues 
of  this  country  suffice  for  such  boundless  pretensions,  nor  are  they 
compatible  with  yours  and  the  national  interests,  which  may  eventually 
suffer  as  certain  a  ruin  from  the  effect  of  private  competition  and  the 
claim  of  patronage,  as  from  the  more  dreadful  calamities  of  war,  or  the 
other  ordinary  causes  which  lead  to  the  decline  of  dominion." 

His  avowal        My  Lords,  you  see  before  you  he  declares,  of  that  patronage 

of  corrupt          ,  .   f    ,  t      •   1  I  •   I.    i 

principles,  which  he  avows  as  a  principle — which  he  avows  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  last  act  of  his, — he  tells  you  himself  that  war, 
pestilence,  famine  and  all  calamities  together,  may  not  waste 
and  destroy  our  country  so  much  as  this !  When  does  he  tell 
you  this  ?  He  tells  it  you  when  he  himself  has  wantonly 
destroyed  a  regular  establishment,  created  a  new  establish- 
ment, and  has  been  obliged  to  pension  that  old  establishment, 
out  of  a  principle  of  common  humanity.  He  is  the  author 
qf  the  whole  offence.  "  But,"— says  he, — "  I  could  have 
acted  better.  I  might  have  avoided  desolating  the  country 
by  peculation ;  but," — says  he, — "  I  had  sons  of  the  first 
families  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  every  one 
aspiring  to  the  rapid  acquisition  of  lacs,  and  who  would  not 
suffer  me  to  do  the  duty."  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
prove  it  to  be  false.  Think  what  he  has  said ; — two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  aspiring  to  come  home  in  the  prime  of  their 
youth  with  lacs.  You  cannot  take  lacs  to  be  less  than  two. 
We  cannot  make  a  plural  less  than  two ;  that  is  20,0007. 
Then  multiply  that  by  252,  and  you  find  more  than  2,500,0007. 
for  that  set  of  gentlemen.  And  the  claims  of  patronage  — 
[claims  worse  than]  the  most  dreadful  calamities  of  war,  or  the 
other  ordinary  causes  which  lead  to  the  decline  of  dominion  ! 

His  sys-  My  Lords  do,  for  God's  sake,  consider  this  plan  of  corrupt- 

tematiccor-  *,        ~,  ,  ,  ,f  .•     i 

ruptionof     mg  the  Company  s  servants  ;   beginning  with  a  systematical 

pa^sTer-    corruption,  and  ending  with  an  avowed  declaration  that,  for 

vi^6-  the  sake  of  patronage,  he  will  make  enormous  contracts,  for 

the  sake  of  securing  people  from  all  the  consequences  of 

change.     "  I  dare  not  be  honest.     If  I  make  their  fortunes, 

you  will  judge  favourably;  if  I  do  not  make  their  fortunes, 

I  shall  feel  myself  crushed  with  a  load  of  reproach  and 

obloquy,  which   I  cannot  meet  in  any  other  way  than  by 
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bribing  the  House  of  Peers."  What  a  shameful  avowal 
this  to  make  in  the  face  of  the  world  !  But  your  Lordships 
will  obliterate  it  all.  You  remember  the  time  in  which  he 
says  that  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  making  reform- 
ation ;  but  [he  was  making  new  establishments — the  merit 
of  which  I  shall  speak  to  by  and  by — knowing  and  ex- 
periencing that  he  had  increased  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
pany's service  tenfold.  He  then  declares  the  reason  why  he 
had  done  it  was,  that,  though  he  should  ruin  and  desolate  the 
country  by  it,  he  must  make  the  fortunes  of  the  children, 
relations  and  dependants,  of  the  great  families  of  this  king- 
dom. Now  publish  the  pedigree !  If  these  things  should 
be  tolerated — but  I  trust  with  great  confidence  your  Lord- 
ships'will  not  suifer  them — what  shall  be  said  of  the  peerage 
of  this  kingdom?  and  what  becomes  of  your  pedigrees, 
when  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  ideas  of  patronage  are  more 
dreadful  than  the  calamities  of  war  ? 

We  have  now  gone  through  what  I  mentioned  of  bribing 
and  corrupting  the  service.  As  soon  as  he  got  rid  of  that 
majority,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  One  would  imagine,  to 
correct  such  evils  and  disorders  as  had  prevailed  in  it.  The 
court  of  Directors  had  supported  the  majority  in  all  their 
declarations,  and  had  accused  him  of  corruption  and  rebellion 
in  all  his  practice.  Now  he  was  free  from  the  yoke  of  all 
the  mischief  of  that  cursed  majority  that  he  deprecates,  which 
I  have  heard  some  other  people  consider  as  a  great  calamity 
— a  calamity  which  prevented  patronage.  As  soon  as  he 
was  free  from  this,  you  would  imagine  he  had  undertaken 
some  great  and  capital  reformation ;  because  all  the  power 
which  the  Company  could  give  was  in  his  hands — total, 
absolute  and  unconfined. 

The  provincial  councils,  I  am  to  tell  your  Lordships,  was  His  esta- 

11  •  i  i      i        iv/r      TT      i'  TT  blishment 

an  establishment  made  by  Mr.  Hastings.     He  was  so  con-  andsuppres- 
fident  in  his  own  opinion  of  the  expedience  of  it,  that  he  p^ilfcia0 
transmitted  to  the  court  of  Directors  a  draft  of  an  Act  of  councils. 
Parliament,  to  confirm  it  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  beyond 
all  mutation.     Whatever  opinion  others  might  entertain  of 
their  weakness,  inefficacy,  or  other  defects,  Mr.   Hastings 
found  no  such  things  in  them.     He  had  declared,  in  the 
beginning,  that  he  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  experiment, 
and,  in  the  progress,  he  found  them  answer  so  perfectly  well 
that  he  proposed  even  an   Act  of  Parliament  to  support 
them.     The  court  of  Directors,  knowing  the  mischiefs  that 
innovation  had  made  in  their  service,  and  the  desolations  it 
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14JUHK1794.  brought  on  the  country,  advise  and  command  him  not  to 
take  any  step  for  reformation  or  change  in  them  without 
their  orders.  But,  contrary  to  his  own  declaration,  contrary 
to  the  sketch  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which,  for  aught  he 
knew,  the  legislature  might  then  have  passed, — I  know  that 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  pass  about  that  time  several  Acts 
for  the  regulating  of  the  Company ;  and,  for  one,  I  should 
have  been,  and  I  was,  a  good  deal  concerned  in  it,  for  fixing 
some  kind  of  permanent  and  settled  government  in  Bengal, 
— he,  at  that  time,  without  giving  the  parties  notice,  turns 
out  of  their  employments,  situation  and  bread,  the  provincial 
councils ! 

High  posi-         Who  were  the  [members  of  the]  provincial  councils  ?  They 

members'6  were  all  of  them  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  Company's  service. 
They  were  not  junior  servants — boys  of  a  day,  but  supposed 
to  be  persons  who  had  gone  through  some  probation,  who 
knew  something  of  the  country,  were  conversant  in  its 
revenues,  conversant  in  the  course  of  its  business,  and,  in 
short,  the  high  servants  of  the  Company.  What  did  he  do 
with  these  people  ?  Without  any  regard  to  their  rank  in 
the  service — no  more  than  he  paid  regard  to  the  rank  of  the 
nobility — he  sweeps  them  in  one  day  from  their  independent 
situations ;  at  once,  he  sweeps  them  off,  without  reference  to 
the  Directors,  and  turns  them  all  into  pensioners.  For  what 

Corruptmo-  purpose  ?     It  was  to  get  the  Company's  servants,  who  were 

tive  for  the     *       *  ,     & .  />       i  • 

suppression  too  great  a  mass  and  volume  tor  him  to  corrupt, — to  get  them 

ciis.  e '  1-  into  his  absolute  power,  and  to  say, — "  You  have  lost  your 
situations.  You  have  nothing  but  small  alimentary  pensions, 
nothing  more  than  a  maintenance;  and  you  must  depend 
upon  me  whether  you  have  anything  more  or  no."  At  once, 
all  the  Company's  servants — the  highest  order  of  them — 
were  reduced  for  their  next  bread  to  an  absolute,  submissive, 
dependence  upon  his  will,  and  the  Company  loaded — which 
is  the  thing  he  alludes  to — with  the  pensions  of  all  these 
people,  which  common  humanity  could  not  make  him  curtail. 
By  which  means,  persons  in  an  honourable,  independent, 
situation,  earned  by  long  service  to  the  Company  in  that 
country,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors, 
subject  to  punishment  for  their  crimes  if  proved  against 
them,  are  all  turned  out  at  once.  Then  you  would  imagine 

TJnimpcach- •  Mr.  Hastings   had   proved    corruptions   upon   them. — No; 

of  the  mem-  you  will  see,  upon  your  Minutes,  that,  when  he  abolished  the 
councils,  he  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  found  no 
fault  with  persons  concerned  in  them.  Then  he  has  got  rid, 
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your  Lordships  see,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Company's  MJUSE  1791. 
servants.     He  has  systematically  corrupted  a  part  of  them ;      — 
he  has  connived  at  the  whole.     He  has  destroyed  the  in- 
dependence of  all  the  superior  orders  of  them.     What  does 
he  now  do  with  regard  to  the  Council  General  itself?    They 
had,  by  the  Act  that  named  Mr.  Hastings,  the  management 
of  the  revenues  vested  in  them  and  entrusted  to  them.     You  illegal  ap- 
have  seen,  by  an  honourable  and  able  fellow  Manager  of  Sf^c™^* 
mine,  that  he  took  it  wholly  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Council ;  ^"cenU°fb 
that  he  named  a  committee  for  the  management  of  it,  at  an  Mr.  Hast- 
enormous   expense,  —  a   committee    made   up   of  his  own mgs' 
creatures   and  dependants;    and  that,  after  destroying  the 
provincial  councils,  he  brought  down  all  the    revenue  to 
Calcutta.     He  ordered  a  committee,  which  took  it  wholly 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Council  in  which  the  Act  had  vested 
it.     He  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Council,  without  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  .Directors,  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
Act  that  put  it  into  their  hands. 

Oh !  but  he  reserved  a  superintendence  over  them.  You  His  alleged 
shall  hear  what  the  superintendence  was  ;  and  you  shall  see,  tenlence. 
feel,  smell,  touch — it  shall  enter  into  every  pore  and  every 
avenue  to  the  soul.  It  will  show  what  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  government  was.  We  will  read  what  Sir 
John  Shore  says  of  that  institution, — the  only  ends  and 
purposes  which  it  could  answer ;  and  then  your  Lordships 
will  see,  and  be  able  to  form  your  judgment,  how  far  he  was 
justifiable  in  violating  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  giving  out 
of  his  own  hands  the  great  trust  which  the  laws  of  his 
country  had  vested  in  him.  It  is  part  of  a  paper  before 
read  by  Mr.  Shore,  and  recorded  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  in 
1785.  Mr.  Shore  was  sole  acting  president  of  this  com- Presidency 
mittee  to  which  all  Bengal  was  delivered.  He  was  an  old  of 
servant  of  the  Company.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  that  country.  He  was  Mr.  Hastings'  parti- 
cular friend ;  and  therefore  you  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  a 
competent  evidence,  that  he  is  a  favourable  evidence  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  that  he  would  not  say  one  word  of  the 
establishment,  of  which  he  himself  was  at  the  head,  that  was 
not  perfectly  true,  and  forced  out  of  him  by  the  truth  of  the 
case.  There  is  not  a  single  part  of  it  that  does  not  point 
out  some  abuse  : — 

"  In  the  actual  collection  of  the  revenues,  nothing  is  more  necessary 
than  to  give  immediate  attention  to  all  complaints  which  are  preferred 
daily  without  number,  and  despatch  them  in  a  summary  manner.  This 
cannot  be  done  where  the  control  is  remote. 
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14JCNE1794.  «  jn  every  pergunnah  throughout  Bengal  there  are  some  distinct 
His  account  usages  which  cannot  be  clearly  known  at  a  distance,  yet  in  all  complaints 
oftheineffi-  of  oppression  or  extortion  these  must  be  known  before  a  decision  can  be 
Committee16  pronounced.  But  to  learn  at  Calcutta  the  particular  customs  of  a 
district  of  Radshahy  or  Daca  is  almost  impossible  ;  and  considering  the 
channel  through  which  an  explanation  must  pass,  and  through  which 
the  complaint  is  made,  any  colouring  may  be  given  unto  it,  and  op- 
pression and  extortion,  to  the  ruin  of  a  district,  may  be  practised  with 
impunity.  This  is  a  continual  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Committee 
of  Revenue  in  Calcutta.  One  object  of  their  intention  is,  to  bring  the 
revenues  without  agency  to  the  Presidency,  and  all  local  control  is  re- 
moved from  over  the  renters  who  pay  at  Calcutta,  or  what  is  called 
huzzoory.  When  complaints  are  made  against  them,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  discriminate  truth  from  falsehood.  And  to  prevent  a  failure  in 
the  revenue,  it  is  found  necessary  in  all  doubtful  cases  to  support  the 
farmer;  a  circumstance  which  may  confirm  the  most  cruel  acts  of 
oppression. 

"  The  real  state  of  any  district  cannot  be  known  by  the  Committee. 
A  farmer  or  zemindar  may  plead  that  an  inundation  has  ruined  him,  or 
that  his  country  is  a  desert  from  want  of  rain.  An  aumeen  is  sent  to 
examine  the  complaint.  He  returns  with  an  exaggerated  account  of 
losses,  proved  in  volumes  of  intricate  accounts ;  which  the  Committee 
have  no  time  to  read,  and  for  which  the  aumeen  is  well  paid.  Possibly, 
however,  the  whole  account  is  false.  Suppose  no  aumeen  is  employed, 
and  the  renter  is  held  to  the  tenor  of  his  engagement,  the  loss,  if  real, 
must  occasion  his  ruin,  unless  his  assessment  is  very  moderate  indeed. 

"  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  real  state  of  the  districts  is  now 
less  known,  and  the  revenue  less  understood,  than  in  the  year  1/74. 
Since  the  natives  have  had  the  disposal  of  accounts,  since  they  have 
been  introduced  as  agents  and  trusted  with  authority,  intricacy  and 
confusion  have  taken  place.  The  records  and  accounts  which  have 
been  compiled  are  numerous,  yet  when  any  particular  account  is  wanted 
it  cannot  be  found.  It  is  the  business  of  all,  from  the  ryots  to  the  dewan, 
to  conceal  and  deceive.  The  simplest  matters  of  fact  are  designedly 
covered  with  a  veil  through  which  no  human  understanding  can  penetrate. 

"  With  respect  to  the  present  Committee  of  Revenue,  it  is  morally 
impossible  for  them  to  execute  the  business  they  are  entrusted  with. 
They  are  vested  with  a  general  control,  and  they  have  an  executive 
authority  larger  than  ever  was  before  given  to  any  Board  or  body  of  men. 
They  may  and  must  get  through  the  business,  but  to  pretend  to  assert 
that  they  really  execute  it  would  be  folly  and  falsehood. 

"  The  grand  object  of  the  native  dewannies  is  to  acquire  independent 
control,  and  for  many  years  they  have  pursued  this  with  wonderful  art. 
The  farmer  and  zemindars  under  the  Committee  prosecute  the  same  plan, 
and  have  ready  objections  to  anything  that  has  the  least  appearance  of 
restriction.  All  control  removed,  they  can  plunder  as  they  please. 

"  The  Committee  must  have  a  dewan,  or  executive  officer,  call  him  by 
what  name  you  please.  This  man,  in  fact,  has  all  the  revenue  paid  at 
the  Presidency  at  his  disposal,  and  can,  if  he  has  any  abilities,  bring  all 
the  renters  under  contribution.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  restrain  the 
Committee  themselves  from  bribery  or  corruption,  when  their  executive 
officer  has  the  power  of  practising  both  undetected.  To  display  the 
arts  employed  by  a  native  on  such  an  occasion  would  fill  a  volume. 
He  discovers  the  secret  resources  of  the  zemindars  and  renters,  their 
enemies  and  competitors,  and  by  the  engines  of  hope  and  fear  raised 
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upon  these  foundations,  he  can  work  them  to  his  purpose.    The  Com-  14JUNE1784. 

mittee,  with  the  best  intentions,  best  abilities  and  steadiest  application,       

must  after  all  be  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  their  dewan." 

Here   is   the   account   of    Mr.    Hastings'   establishment. 
Here  is  what  he  has  substituted  for  an  establishment  by  Act 
of  Parliament.     Here  is  what  he  has  substituted  for  provin- 
cial councils.     Here   is  what   he   has  substituted   for   the 
whole  regular  order  of  the  service,  which  he  has  totally 
subverted  in  every  part  of  it.     Can  we  add  anything  to  this 
picture  ?     Can  we  heighten  it  ?     Can  we  do  anything  more  Disastrous 
than  recommend    it    to  your   Lordships'   serious  consider-  ^fces  of 
ation  ?     Here  is  an  establishment  made  to  destroy  the  local  !^:Au,pJ?,res' 

If*  *  •       1  •  I  "VTTl  1 

control  ot  provincial  councils.  Where  there  was  a  local  provincial 
control,  it  is  upon  your  Minutes,  they  were  capable  of  exer- 
cising that  local  control.  It  is  upon  your  Minutes  that 
Mr.  Hastings  declares  that,  after  this  establishment  took 
place  in  the  province  of  Rungpore,  Deby  Sing  might  exercise 
the  most  horrible  cruelty  in  it,  and  the  diwan  could  not  pos- 
sibly know  it.  This  being  done,  the  whole  province  was  given 
over  to  ravage.  An  additional  committee  was  named,  at  the 
expense  of  50,0007.  a  year,  the  head  of  which  declares  it  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  their  diwan. 
He  states  all  the  turning  and  windings  by  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  come  at  any  falsification  of  accounts,  or  any 
means  of  detecting  corruption,  peculation,  cruelty,  or  any 
enormity  whatever. 

You  see  a  system  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  universal  ravage, 
for  universal  robbery,  for  universal  oppression,  for  universal 
peculation.  When  I  consider  the  audacity  of  overturning 
Parliamentary  establishments,  of  overturning  the  Company's 
establishments,  when  I  consider  this  great,  gigantic,  esta- 
blishment, made  for  the  purpose  of  the  universal  pillage  and 
corruption  of  the  country,  which  this  man  declares  is  in  the 
power  of  their  diwan,  without  a  possibility  of  their  own 
control — that  all  their  controls  are  destroyed — I  ask,  has  the 
Avorld  ever  witnessed,  since  the  creation  of  it,  such  an 
enormous,  systematic,  bold,  violent,  attempt  at  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  whole  service,  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  whole  country  ;  sweeping  the  English  wholly  from  it, 
putting  them  as  a  pretended  nominal  control,  and  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  black  diwan,  in  whose  black  mystery  of 
iniquity  are  hid  and  buried  all  the  means  by  which  you  can 
detect  any  corruption,  wrong,  violence,  outrage,  or  defal- 
cation from  the  revenue  ?  Such  a  system  of  fraud,  such  a 
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system  of  prevarication,  such  a  system  made  for  putting  the 
whole  country  under  the  contribution  of  one  man,  was,  I 
suppose,  never  devised  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Extortions  My  Lords,  couple  this  with  the  aminy  scheme.  Who  is 
.  this  person  that  Sir  John  Shore  speaks  of,  to  whose  discre- 
tionary devastation  whole  provinces  were  given  ?  It  is 
Gunga  Govind  Sing  to  whom  all  these  things  are  given ! 
This  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was,  you  find,  in  four  or  five 
provinces,  ravaging  for  Mr.  Hastings.  This  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  was,  you  find,  collecting  bribes  for  Mr.  Hastings. 
This  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was,  you  find,  forming  a  private 
exchequer  of  revenue,  totally  separate  from  the  other.  Do, 
my  Lords,  read :  save  me  the  trouble,  save  the  public  the 
trouble,  save  the  country  the  dishonour,  the  disgrace,  of 
venturing  to  judgment,  without  a  mature  consideration  of 
page  1280  of  your  Minutes. 

I  have  described  to  you  the  native  government  as  gone  ; 
the  zamindars  as  all  racked  and  ruined, — put  up  first  to 
public  auction,  afterwards  to  a  cruel  inquisition.  I  have 
stated  that  the  whole  system  of  the  country  service  was 
gone.  And  now  the  whole  revenue  is  taken  so  wholly  out 
of  them,  that  they  cannot  so  mnch  as  see  their  way  in  it. 
Oh  !  but  the  Governor  General  and  Council  can  control  it. 
No ;  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  himself  says  he  cannot,  and 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  their  diwan. 
When  you  consider  who  this  Gunga  Govind  Sing  is,  can 
you  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  believe  that  this  whole  plan 
was  made,  through  the  means  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  for 
putting  all  Bengal  under  contribution  to  Mr.  Hastings  ? 
You  cannot  suppose  it  for  any  other  end  or  purpose  whatever. 
Therefore,  if  you  will  have  a  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
if  you  take  it  into  your  head,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
yourselves,  to  imagine  that  he  has  some  virtues  which,  in  the 
government  of  Bengal,  he  has  not  displayed  in  any  one  single 
instance,  let  paragraphs  in  newspapers  plead  for  him,  but, 
when  doing  this,  remember  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  that  you  trust,  but  Gunga  Govind  Sing !  If  the 
committee  are  tools  in  his  hands,  is  not  Mr.  Hastings  a  tool 
in  his  hands  ?  If  they,  with  whom  he  daily  and  hourly  is 
to  transact  business,  were  not  capable  of  limiting  and  re- 
straining him,  is  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  his  confidant,  and 
whose  corrupt  transactions  he  could  discover  at  every 
moment  ?  Do  you  trust  Gunga  Govind  Sing  ?  If  you 
trust  him,  be  it  so.  You  know  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  You 
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know  he  is  a  man  to  whom  the  whole  revenues,  the  whole 
estates,  fortunes,  lives,  families,  reputations,  of  that  country  Abs«^  of 
are  to  be  delivered  over.  Then  trust  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  «>ntro1  °[9r 
But  Gunga  Govind  Sing's  face  is  not  known  in  the  pro-  wbordt 
vinces.  He  is  represented  by  a  variety  of  under  agents. natcs< 
Do  you  know  Govind  Ghose  ?  Do  you  know  Nundulol  ? 
Do  you'know  this  whole  tribe  of  peculators  whom  Mr.  Hast- 
ings calls  his  faithful  domestic  servants  ?  Do  you  know  all 
the  persons  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  must  employ,  in  the 
various  ramifications  through  all  the  provinces  ?  Then  trust 
them.  Mr.  Hastings  himself  could  not  control  them.  It  is 
like  sin  opening  the  gates  of  hell.  They  could  open  it, 
but,  says  Milton,  to  shut  it  surpassed  their  power.  The 
moment  that  Mr.  Hastings  annihilated  all  the  Company's 
honourable  establishments,  which,  if  defective,  should  have 
been  corrected, — if  abuses  were  found  in  them,  they  could 
be  detected  and  punished,  but  he  destroyed  them  all ;  he  put 
the  whole  country  into  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing — 
he  could  not  control  it.  Gunga  Govind  Sing  could  not 
control  the  whole  herd  that,  throughout  Bengal,  Bahar  and 
Orissa,  he  was  obliged  to  employ. 

Now,  having  seen  all  these  things  done,  look  to  the  account,  Consequent 
as  a  mere  account  of  revenue.  In  this  business,  you  will  venue.  re~ 
find,  on  comparing  the  three  years  in  which  Mr.  Hastings 
was  in  the  minority  with  the  three  years  after  the  naming  of 
this  committee,  the  assessment  increased  ;  you  will  find  the 
revenue  diminished.  And  you  will  find — which  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  astonish  you  with  the  pertinacious  nature  of 
it — that,  while  the  assessment  was  decreased,  the  expenses  of 
the  collections,  which  ought  to  be  lessened  apparently  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  means,  were  increased  in  no  less  a  sum 
than  500,OOOZ.  !  You  may  judge,  from  these  expenses  of 
the  collections,  what  riot  there  was  in  rapacity  and  ravage,  in 
Europeans  and  natives,  but  chiefly  natives :  for  Mr.  Hast- 
ings did  not  divide  the  greatest  part  of  this  spoil  among 
the  Company's  servants,  but  among  this  gang  of  natives. 

These  accounts   are   in  pages    1273    and  1274  of  your  Political 
Minutes.     There  you  will  see,  merely  considered  in  a  finan-  results!™ 
cial  light,  what  a  course  of  peculation  there  was.     But  look 
at  it  in  a  political  and  moral  light,  which  is  much  more 
material.     Think  of  a   whole   country   given   over  to    the 
ravages  of  these  people.     Think,  when  there  is  no  means  of 
detection,  no  control  whatever,  this  Gunga    Govind    Sing 
has  all  Bengal  delivered  over  to  him.     If  I  were  to  try 
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14JTTNE1794.  Mr.  Hastings  for  nothing  else,  I  would  say,  you  have  thrown 
off  the  allegiance  of  the  Company,  but  you  have  put  a  black 
master  over  yourself;  and  you  have  subjected  the  whole  of 
Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa — the  Company's  servants,  the 
Company's  revenues,  the  Company's  farms  in  this  country 
— you  have  subjected  them  all  to  Gunga  Govind  Sing ! 

Traffic  in  It  is  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  thing,  that  we  have 
traced  Mr.  Hastings'  bribe  broker,  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  to 
the  time  of  the  nomination  of  this  committee.  We  have 
traced  him  through  a  regular  series  of  bribery.  He  is 
Mr.  Hastings'  bribe  broker  at  Patna.  He  is  Mr.  Hastings' 
bribe  broker  at  Nuddea.  He  is  his  bribe  broker  at  Dinage- 
pore.  We  find  him  his  bribe  broker  in  all  these  places ;  but, 
from  the  moment  this  committee  was  constituted,  which  he 
says  is  a  gulf  in  which  all  kind  of  abuses  are  to  sink  and 
be  lost  for  ever — when  this  committee  and  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  were  appointed,  you  do  not  find  one  word  more  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  bribes !  Where  are  you  to  look  for  them  ? 
You  are  to  look  for  them  in  that  500,0007.  excess.  You  are 
to  look  for  them  in  all  the  traffic  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  at 
the  time  we  have  proved  these  known  bribes  to  you.  They 
are  nothing  but  index  hands,  to  point  out  to  you  the  immense 
mass  of  corruption  which  Mr.  Hastings  established  in  this 
business.  And  can  you  think,  and  can  we  talk  of  them, 
without  feeling  emotions  of  indignation  and  horror,  not  to  be 
described,  at  such  transactions;  or  can  we  go  over  such 
grounds,  such  desolate  fields — can  we  go  over  such  a  de- 
stroyed country,  such  subdued  people,  Mohammedans, 
Gentoos,  and  our  countrymen,  trampled  under  foot  by  this 
tyrant,  without  feeling  those  motives  which  animate  us 
while  we  live,  which  will  comfort  us  when  we  die  ?  And  I 
am  happy  in  being  now  at  the  last  day,  I  trust,  of  endea- 
vouring to  inspire  and  to  engage  your  Lordships  in  the 
same  feelings. 

My  worthy  colleague  has  stated  Mr.  Hastings'  particular 
bribe  account  to  you  in  clear  and  satisfactory  colours. 
He  has  laid  it  all  to  Gunga  Govind  Sing  ; — him  first — him 
last — him  midst !  My  Lords,  you  are  not  going  to  acquit 
Mr.  Hastings ;  you  are  going  to  confirm  all  the  robberies 
and  rapines  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  Let  us  rejoice  in  him. 
Let  the  country  be  proud  in  him.  If  Mr.  Hastings  is 
acquitted,  Gunga  Govind  Sing's  government  is  the  greatest 
blessing  that  ever  happened  to  mankind.  If  Gunga  Govind 
Sing's  government  is  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  was  given 
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to  mankind,  there  is  the  man  that  has  given  it  him.  He  is 
his  father  —  his  godfather :  he  is  the  person  that  has 
produced  all  these  evils  and  calamities. 

I  shall  only  say  one  word  to  the  Dinagepore  business. 
You  have  heard  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  a  pretty pore  bribe> 
active  person  in  getting  a  bribe  of  40,000£.  for  Mr.  Hastirigs 
from  Dinagepore.  My  Lords,  I  have  a  great  encyclopaedia 
of  crimes.  I  will  get  through  them  as  quick  and  as  fast  as 
I  can.  I  have  only  to  pray  your  Lordships  to  believe,  if  I 
omit  anything,  that  it  is  to  time  I  sacrifice ;  that  it  is  to 
want  of  strength  I  sacrifice  ;  that  it  is  to  necessity  ;  and  not 
that  I  have  [omitted]  anything  from  the  despair  of  making 
it,  from  the  records  and  from  your  evidence,  as  black  as 
anything  that  I  have  yet  described  to  you.  Mr.  Hastings 
took  from  Dinagepore  at  least  40,000£ — Mr.  Larkins,  his 
confidant,  or  pretended  confidant,  declares  that  he  did  not 
know  from  whom  it  Avas  taken ;  that  he  never  saw  the 
kabulyat ;  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  not  five  times 
as  much.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  a  great  sum  was  taken 
from  thence. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  we  find,  just  before  Mr.  Hast-  Corrupt  at- 
ings'  departure,  is  that  he  had  three  faithful  servants,  Gunga  ttopartof 
Govind   Sing,  Govind  Ghose  and  [Bridjoo  Kissore  Ghose],  ?*r-s "Oa,s^ke 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  reward  before  he  quits.     We  there  provision 
discover  the  three  faithful  domestic  servants.     There  is  not  dependants/ 
one  of  them  that  we  do  not  find  in  other  parts  concerned  in 
this  enormous  bribery.     We  find  them  concerned  in  betray- 
ing their  master.     If  I  had  time  for  it,  I  believe,  I  could 
trace  every  person,  in  proportion  to  Mr.  Hastings'  confidence 
in  him,  to  be  the  author  of  some  great  villany.     He  thinks 
they  are  not  rewarded  enough ;  and  accordingly  he  recom- 
mends to  the  Board,   as  his  dying  legacy,  a  provision  for 
these  faithful,  attached,  servants  of  his,  and  particularly  for 
Gunga  Govind  Sing.     Your  Lordships  will  find  it  in  page 
2841    of  your  Minutes.     Perhaps  it  is   one   of  the   most 
curious  histories  in  the  world. 

This  Raja,  who  was  a  child  at  that  time  of  about  eleven 
years  old,  who  came  to  the  Kajaship — by  what  means  I 
shall  say  nothing — at  about  five  years  old,  is  made  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Hastings  to  grant  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  estate 
to  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  This  is  the  man  who  had  taken 
40,000?.  at  least  from  his  family,  and  could  be  only  known 
to  it  in  connexion  with  that  robbery.  He  is  so  little  satisfied 
with  this  bountiful  and  liberal  donation  to  Gunga  Govind 

VOL.  IV.  Z  Z 
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i4JrwEi794.  Sing,  that  he  desires  that  the  pargana  of  Sultanabad,  and 
other  parganas  that  are  mentioned,  should  be  separated  from 
his  family  estate  and  given  to  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  What 
is  very  extraordinary,  such  was  his  gratitude — not  gratitude 
for  money  received,  but  for  money  taken  away,  a  species  of 
gratitude  which  is  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  world  but 
India, — such  was  his  gratitude,  that  his  mother  comes  and 
petitions  likewise  that  her  son  should  be  disinherited !  An 
uncle,  who  should  be  the  natural  protector  and  guardian, 
comes  forward  and  petitions  most  earnestly  that  his  nephew 
should  be  disinherited  !  So  that  the  natural  guardians,  the 
natural  protectors,  of  the  family  are  all  joined  in  one  voice 
in  supplication  to  Mr.  Hastings  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing 
should  get  a  very  large  and  cousiderable  part  of  their  family 
estate ! 

Mr.  Hastings,  hearing  this,  declares  what  is  not  true — 
that  he  knew  that  a  great  part  of  this  was  under  circum- 
stances which  are  there  stated,  and  which  your  Lordships, 
looking  at  and  comparing,  will  find  to  be  false  and  falsified 
in  every  particular.  Mr.  Hastings  recommends  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  the  Board,  as  he  was  going  away  in 
haste,  to  provide  for  these  servants.  This  last  act  of  his 
[would  be]  binding  upon  his  successors,  who,  he  knew,  were 
in  a  manner  devoted  to  him,— at  least  one  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure :  he  desires  them  to  finish  this  act  of  his,  and  to  provide 
for  these  faithful  servants.  When  Mr.  Hastings  quitted 
the  government  of  Bengal,  this  was  his  last  act.  Here  is 
gratitude  in  Mr.  Hastings,  for  it  was  for  money  received ; 
gratitude  in  them  perfectly  unnatural  and  strange,  because 
it  was  for  money  taken  away!  But  these  two  gratitudes  all 
go  to  one  point — the  reward  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing ;  who 
was  not  rewarded  enough  for  having  cheated  Mr.  Hastings, 
by  his  own  account,  of  20,000?.  out  of  40,0007.  taken  from 
the  Raja.  So  that,  in  reward  of  that  cheat  and  fraud, 
stated  by  Mr.  Larkins  to  be  such,  and  allowed  by  himself 
to  be  such,  he,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  fraud  and 
cheat  committed  upon  the  public — and  which  he  had  an 
Departure  of  intention  of  giving,  he  pretends,  to  it — makes  this  sup- 
ing's,  plication,  and  departs. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  is  gone,  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  still 
exercising  his  empire,  has  the  impudence  to  come  forward 
again,  and  demand  this  from  the  Council  General.  The 
Council,  willing  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Hastings,  are  stopped  in 
a  moment  with  petitions  much  more  natural,  but  directly 
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contrary.     The  poor  infant  son  raises  his  infant  cries,  not  to  14  Jummw. 
be  deprived  of  his  inheritance.     His  mother  comes, —  "DoRctnmT" 
not  oppress  my  son,  and  wrong  my  family."     The  uncle  th*ajjj£s  of 
comes,  and  says  : — "  For  God's  sake,  save  these  people  I  and  his' 
have  under  my  protection."     All  these  petitions  come  before 
the  Council,  while  the  ink  is  hardly  dry  upon  the  petitions 
which  Mr.  Hastings  has  left,  as  a  proof  of  the  desire  of  this 
family  to  be  disinherited  in  favour  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing ! 
This  is  what  they  have  done ;  and,  accordingly,  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  was  defeated. 

But  what  does  Gunga  Govind  Sing  do  ?  I  desire  your 
Lordships  to  look  upon  that  seriously  in  your  Minutes. 
What  was  his  answer  ?  A  bold  answer.  Why,  says  he,  Reply  of 
"property  in  this  country  depends  upon  the  will  of  this  ^^^ 
Government.  How  comes  this  Raja  Radanaut,  and  that 
family,  to  have  got  this  great  zamindary?  Why,  they  got 
it  at  the  very  time  by  the  mere  favour  of  Government." 
That  is  a  very  strange  thing  to  say : — "  This  has  been  all 
done  iniquitously.  This  is  a  family  that,  in  some  former 
age,  have  themselves  robbed  [others],  and  now  let  me  rob 
them."  No;  there  is  another  precedent ;  and  that  is,  that 
many  clerks  and  mutasaddis,  that  is,  many  clerks  and  banyas 
at  Calcutta,  have  got  the  lands  of  other  people,  without  any 
idea  of  right ;  "  why  should  not  I?"  Good  God,  what  a  pre- 
cedent is  there!  But  these  impudent  declarations  before 
them  they  rejected.  They  leave  the  Raja  in  possession  of 
his  lands. 

Now  hear  what  [his]  testimonials  are,  and  judge  then  of 
the  state  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  left  that  country.     For  Fallacious 
God's  sake,  read  the  razinama  of  this  man,  from  whom  the  Lad?anf 
40,0007.  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings,  who  attempted  to  rob  testimonials. 
him  of   his  inheritance  for  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  who  had 
taken  that  money  from  him,  and  who  had  cheated  Mr.  Hast- 
ings out  of  20,0007.  of  it.     Read  you  that  razinama,  and 
then  judge  of  the  testimonials.     We  shall  not  abate  them — 
one  of  them.     They  rest  upon  them ;  they  glory  in  them. 
They  put  the  voice  of  grateful  India  against  the  voice  of 
ungrateful  England.     Now  hear  what  grateful  India  says, 
after  we  have  told  you  for  what  they  were  so  grateful : — 

"  I,  Radanaut,  zemindar  of  pergunna  Havelly  Penjuna,  &c.,  com-  Razinama 
monly  called  Dinagepore  : — as  it  has  been  learnt  by  the  mutseddies  and  °f  the  Raja, 
the  respectable  officers  of  my  zemindary  that  the  ministers  of  England 
are  displeased  with  the  late  Governor,  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  upon  the 
suspicion  that  he  oppressed  us,  took  money  from  us  by  deceit  and  force, 
and  ruined  the  country,  therefore  we,  upon  the  strength  of  our  religion, 
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14  Jtrira;1794.  which  we  think  it  incumbent  on  and  necessary  for  us  to  abide  bj% 
following  the  rules  laid  down  in  giving  evidence,  declare  the  particulars 
of  the  deeds  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. — full  circumspection  and 
caution,  civility  and  justice,  superior  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  learned ; 
and  by  representing  what  is  fact  wipe  away  the  doubts  that  have  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  the  ministers  of  England ;  that  Mr.  Hastings  is 
possessed  of  fidelity  and  confidence,  and  yielding  protection  to  us ;  that 
he  is  clear  of  the  contamination  of  mistrust  and  wrong,  and  his  mind 
is  free  of  covetousness  or  avarice.  During  the  time  of  his  admini- 
stration, no  one  saw  other  conduct  than  that  of  protection  to  the 
husbandmen  and  justice ;  no  inhabitant  ever  experienced  afflictions  ;  no 
one  ever  felt  oppression  from  him.  Our  reputations  have  always  been 
guarded  from  attacks  by  his  prudence,  and  our  families  have  always 
been  protected  by  his  justice." 

"  Our  families  protected  by  his  justice  !"  When  Gunga 
Govind  Sing,  after  all  that  money,  was  going  to  snatch  the 
greater  part  of  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  infant  out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,  here  is  a  child  of  eleven 
years  old,  who  never  could  have  seen  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
could  know  nothing  but  by  the  heavy  hand  of  oppression, 
affliction,  wrong  and  robbery,  is  made  to  come  before  a 
British  Parliament.  Such  is  the  confidence  they  have  that 
they  have  bribed  the  English  nation,  by  sending  millions 
and  millions  of  money  and  lacs  of  rupees,  that  they  dare 
bring  this  poor  robbed  infant  to  bear  testimony  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Hastings !  And  these  are  the  things  which 
are  to  be  opposed  to  the  mass  of  evidence  which  the  House 
of  Commons  bring  against  this  man.;  which  they  bring  from 
his  own  acts,  his  own  writing  and  his  own  records  ;  a  cloud 
of  testimony  furnished  by  himself,  and  which  we  charge 
agreeably  to  the  magnitude  of  such  a  crime,  [and  urge] 
with  the  horror  which  is  inspired  at  the  greatness  of  the 
crime,  and  with  contempt  at  the  paltry  proceeding  which 
they  dare  produce  to  you  from  the  hands  of  this  infant,  of 
eleven  years  old  when  Mr.  Hastings  quitted  that  place, 
from  this  pillaged  infant  and  from  that  undone  country : — 

"  He  never  omitted  the  smallest  instance  of  kindness  towards  us,  but 
healed  the  wounds  of  despair  with  the  salve  of  consolation,  by  means  of 
his  benevolent  and  kind  behaviour.  Never  permitting  one  of  us  to 
sink  in  the  pit  of  despondence,  he  supported  every  one  by  his  goodness, 
overset  the  designs  of  evil-minded  men  by  his  authority,  tied  the  hand 
of  oppression  with  the  strong  bandage  of  justice,  and  by  these  means 
expanded  the  pleasing  appearance  of  happiness  and  joy  over  us.  He 
re-established  justice  and  impartiality.  We  were  during  his  government 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness  and  ease,  and  many  of  us  are 
thankful  and  satisfied.  As  Mr.  Hastings  was  well  acquainted  with  our 
manners  aud  customs,  he  was  always  desirous,  in  every  respect,  of  doing 
whatever  would  preserve  our  religious  rites,  and  guard  them  against 
every  kind  of  accident  and  injury;  and  at  all  times  protected  us. 
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Whatever  we  have  experienced  from  him,  and  whatever  happened  from 
him,  we  have  written  without  deceit  or  exaggeration." 

Before  I  have  done  with  this  affair  of  bribes  and  with 
the  great  bribe  broker,  let  me  just  remark  to  your  Lordships 
upon  one  curious  transaction.  My  Lords,  we  have  charged 
a  bribe  and  a  corrupt  and  scandalous  proceeding  with  respect 
to  the  Nawab.  We  thought  we  had  done  with  Oude ;  but, 
as  there  is  a  golden  chain  among  all  the  virtues,  so  there  is 
a  golden  chain,  we  may  say,  among  all  the  vices.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, you  see — and  my  honourable  colleague  has  opened  it 
fully — Mr.  Hastings  received  a  bribe  or  corrupt  present  Receipt  by 
from  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  in  September  1781.  We  have  Jji  off" 
heard  no  more  of  this  matter.  Not  one  trace  of  it  has  ever  t£ebNawab. 
appeared  in  the  Company's  records ;  but  a  private  letter 
was  written  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  court  of  Directors,  and 
afterwards  there  came  a  communication,  such  as  you  have 
heard,  through  Mr.  Larkins.  Till  October  1783,  we  heard 
no  more  of  the  bribes  of  Oude. 

But,  my  Lords,  we  found,  by  the  violent  disputes  which 
took  place  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  clan  of  Residents 
that  were  in  Oude — the  Resident  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
Bristow,  the  two  Residents  of  his  own,  Mr.  Middleton  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  two  Residents  to  watch  over  all  the 
Residents,  Major  Palmer  and  Major  Davy — upon  a  quarrel 
between  them,  we  discovered  that  Mr.  Middleton  received  its  dis- 
an  offer  and  a  present  of  1 00,000£  in  February  1782.  That covery- 
account  is  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Middleton' s,  in  which  he  informs 
Mr.  Hastings  that  the  Nawab  had  destined  such  a  sum  for 
him. 

The  first  thing  that  will  occur  to  your  Lordships  upon 
such  an  affair  is,  to  know  what  it  was  that  did  happen.  But, 
the  September  before,  Mr.  Hastings  had  received  to  his 
private  use,  as  the  Nawab  conceived,  so  bountiful  a  present 
as  100,0007.;  what  motive  could  he  have  had  in  February 
to  offer  him  another  100,0007.?  This  man  at  the  time  was 
piercing  heaven  itself  with  the  cries  of  despondency,  despair, 
beggary  and  ruin.  You  see  he  was  forced  to  rob  his  own 
family  for  the  Company,  and  yet  this  is  precisely  the  time 
when  he  thinks  proper  to  give  1 00,0007.  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
Does  not  the  mind  of  every  man  revolt,  and  say, — "  What  I 
another  100,0007.  to  Mr.  Hastings?  What  reason  had  he 
to  think  Mr.  Hastings  so  monstrously  insatiable,  that  having 
but  the  September  before  received  100,0007.,  he  must  give 
him  another  in  February?  " 
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14JUNE1794.  My  Lords,  he  must  within  that  time  have  threatened  the 
Nawab  with  something  horrible,  from  which  he  was  to 
redeem  himself.  You  can  assign  no  other  motive  for  his 
giving  it.  We  know  not  what  answer  Mr.  Hastings  made 
to  Mr.  Middleton  upon  that  occasion ;  but  we  find,  in  the 
year  1783,  that,  on  these  quarrels,  Mr.  Hastings  asserts  that 
he  sent  up  Major  Palmer  and  Major  Davy  in  the  May  follow- 
ing— that  was  May  1782 — to  persuade  the  Nawab  to  transfer 
this  present,  which  he  intended  for  himself,  to  the  Company's 
service.  Remark,  my  Lords,  the  progress  of  this  aifair. 
Mr.  Hastings  calls  [to  account],  upon  other  accusations,  not 
mentioning  a  word  of  this,  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
under  the  most  severe  marks  of  his  displeasure.  He  leaves 
Major  Palmer  and  Major  Davy  there,  and  he  makes  an  im- 
peachment against  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson.  He 
makes  it  in  six  or  seven  articles.  He  is  at  once  in  the 
curious  characters  of  prosecutor,  witness  and  judge. 

charts  In  these  three  characters  then  you  have  him.  Let  us  see 

he  comports  himself.  I  shall  only  state  to  you  one  of 
-  articles  of  his  impeachment.  It  is  the  third  charge  :  it 

ings.  *         is  in  page  1267  of  your  Lordships3  Minutes  : — 

"  For  sending  repeatedly  to  the  Vizier  and  to  his  minister,  Hyder  Beg 
Khan,  to  advise  them  against  transferring  the  ten  lacks  of  rupees,  in- 
tended as  a  present  to  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Company's  account, 
as  it  would  be  a  precedent  for  further  demands,  which,  if  the  Vizier  did 
not  refuse  in  the  first  instance,  the  Government  would  never  cease  to 
harass  him  for  money." 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  your  Lordships  is,  what 
Mr.  Hastings',  the  accuser's,  representation  is : — • 

"  I  am  morally  certain  that  jaydaads  or  assets  for  ten  lacks,  either  in 
assignment  of  land  or  in  bills,  had  been  prepared,  and  were  in  the 
charge  or  possession  of  Mr.  Middleton  before  Major  Palmer's  arrival, 
and  left  with  Mr.  Johnson  on  Mr.  Middleton's  departure." 

My  Lords,  here  is  the  accusation; — that  Mr.  Middleton 
had  actually  received  money,  either  in  bills  or  assets  of  some 
kind  or  other, — bills,  money,  or  assignment  upon  the  re- 
venue ;  that  he  had  handed  it  over  on  parting  to  Mr.  Johnson. 
Here  is  the  fact :  here  is  a  sum  of  money  to  be  accounted 
for,  in  which  there  is  a  gross  malversation  directly  charged 
as  to  these  particulars,  in  Mr.  Hastings'  opinion.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  at  the  same  time  says,  that  he  had  understood  at  the 
time  that  ten  lacs  were  in  bills,  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
offer  to  pay  such  a  sum  from  the  future  revenues  of  the 
Country.  Mr.  Hastings  has  that  disclosed  before  him.  He 
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declares  himself  that  he  was  "  morally  certain  "  of  it ;  that  HJras  17M. 
is,  as  certain  as  a  man  can  be  of  anything,  because  physical 
certitude  does  not  belong  to  such  matters. 

Then  the  first  thing  you  would  naturally  ask  is — why 
does  not  he  charge  Mr.  Johnson  with  asking  him — "  How 
did  you  dispose  of  that  money  which  Mr.  Middleton  gave 
you  ?"  No  such  thing.  He  drops  that  totally,  as  if  it  were 
no  part  of  the  matter  in  question ;  and  the  impeachment 
dies.  Why  was  not  that  money  applied  to  the  Company's 
service  ?  Mr.  Johnson  boldly  steps  forward  : — "  I  prevented 
it  from  being  applied  to  the  Company's  service.  It  never 
was,  it  ought  not  to  be.  The  demand  you  made  was 
enormous  upon  that  occasion." 

What  does  Mr.  Hastings  do  ?  Does  he  examine  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton upon  the  subject,  who  charges  himself  with  having 
received  the  money?  Mr.  Middleton  was  at  that  very  time 
in  Calcutta,  called  down  there  by  himself.  It  was  natural  to 
call  him  in  support  of  the  impeachment :  — "  Mr.  Middleton, 
come  and  explain  what  you  did  with  this  money."  No. 
Did  he  examine  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  who  was  accused  of 
having  the  money  of  Mr.  Middleton  ? — "  What  did  you  do 
with  that  money?"  Not  one  word.  Did  he  send  for  Major 
Palmer  and  Major  Davy  to  account  for  it?  No.  Did  he 
call  any  sarraf,  any  banker,  any  one  person  concerned  in 
this  money,  any  one  person  in  the  management  of  the 
revenue?  No;  not  one  word.  But,  directly  contrary  to 
his  own  assertions,  directly  contrary  to  his  moral  conviction 
of  the  fact,  he  tries  Mr.  Johnson  collusively  and  obliquely 
— not  upon  the  account  of  what  was  done  with  the  money,  Hiscoiiusive 
but  why  it  was  prevented  from  being  applied  to  the  Com-  of  Mr?john- 
pany's  service ;  and  he  acquits  him  in  a  manner  that,  I son< 
verily  believe,  taking  the  whole  of  it  together,  will  give 
your  Lordships  the  finest  idea  of  a  Bengal  judicature  exer- 
cised by  Mr.  Hastings  that  ever  was  seen  : — 

"  I  am  not  sorry,"  says  he,  "  that  Mr.  Johnson  chose  to  defeat  mv 
intentions,  since  it  would  have  added  to  the  Nabob's  distresses,  but  with 
no  immediate  relief  to  the  Company.     If  in  his  own  breast  he  can  view  A      ittal  of 
the  secret  motives  of  this  transaction,  and  on  their  testimony  approve  it,  Mr.Johnson. 
I  also  acquit  him." 

Merciful  God  !  Here  is  a  man  accused  by  regular  articles 
of  impeachment.  The  person  declares  he  is  morally  certain 
that  the  money  has  been  prevented  from  being  applied  to 
its  destination ;  and  he  acquits  him !  Does  he  acquit  him 
from  his  knowledge — from  any  evidence  ?  No ;  but  he 
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UJUNE1794,  applies  to  the  man's  conscience,  and  says, — "  If  you  in  youi' 
conscience  can  acquit  yourself,  I  acquit  you."  Here  is  a 
thing  of  the  most  astonishing  and  shameless  nature  in  the 
world : — a  court  trying  a  man  for  a  delinquency  and  mis- 
application of  money  which  actually,  in  his  own  opinion,  was 
set  apart  for  himself,  and  which  he  would  have  applied  to  the 
Company,  without  regard  to  his  own  interest,  the  Company's 
good,  or  anything  else ;  he  declares  he  is  not  sorry  for  that 
thing  for  which  he  accuses  him,  and  he  applies  to  the  man's 
own  conscience  : — "  Does  your  conscience  acquit  you  ?  " 
He  does  not  answer  whether  it  does  or  not,  but  Mr.  Hast- 
ings hypothetically  upon  that  acquits  him  ! 

Omission  on      Mr.  Hastings  is  accused  by  the  Commons.     They  charge 

Mr. ^ast-    him  with  a  moral  certainty  that  that  money  was  intended  for 

a^xpiana?  his  use,  and  that  he  never  could  have  ceased  to  inquire  into  it 

transaction  uPon  anj  public  or   private  motive,   but    from   corruption. 

He  is  charged  with  that.     He  comes  to  make  his  defence. 

Mr.  Middleton  is  in  England.     Does  he  call  Mr.  Middleton 

to  explain  it  here?     Does  he  call  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  who 

was  the  other  day  in  this  Court,  to  account  for  it  ?     Did  he, 

when  sending  for  these  curious  papers  and  testimonials,  send 

to  Major  Palmer,  who  is  the  person  who  accused  him  in  this 

business  ?     Why  not  send  for  him  to  bear  some  testimony 

of  it  ?    No.     He  had  time  enough,  but  at  no  time  and  in  no 

place  did  he  do  this.     Therefore,  the  most  monstrous  of  all 

the  charges  of  bribery  that  we  have  made  upon  him  attaches 

upon  him,  joined  with  the  infamy  of  a  collusive  prosecution, 

for  the  sake  of  a  collusive  acquittal  upon  this  occasion.     But 

Reference     when  he  and  Mr.  Macpherson  sit  down  together,  and  the 

of  Mr.  John-  business  is  to  be  settled  by  a  vote  and  resolution  of  the 

courtt°oflie     Board,  this    acquittal   is   withdrawn.     They  neither  acquit 

Directors.     ^^  nor  condemn  him.     They  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 

court  of  Directors,  who  were  not  in  the  place,  who  could  not 

examine  one  article  of  the  evidence — Mr.  Hastings  was  in 

possession  of  all  the  evidence  himself — who  knew  nothing 

of  Oude. 

If  your  Lordships  can  bear  it,  I  hope  I  shall  finish  to-day. 
I  am  ashamed  and  sorry  to  detain  you  so  long,  but  I  am  sure 
your  Lordships  see  you  have  a  cause  before  you  that  will 
sufficiently  justify  it. 

We  have  shown  to  your  Lordships  the  miserable  fraud 
that  is  in  this  business.  We  have  shown  you  the  abuse  and 
perversion  of  an  apparent  court  of  justice,  inquiring  into  it. 
We  have  shown  it  referred  to  the  court  of  Directors,  who 
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could  not  determine  upon  it.  And  then  Mr.  Johnson  comes  14JPNB1794 
forward  himself,  and  he  comes  forward  with  dignity.  Says 
he,—"  Do  not  refer  my  case  to  the  court  of  Directors.  You 
are  upon  the  spot;  you  can  judge  whether  I  am  innocent  or  son' 
guilty.  Therefore  declare  now  whether  I  am  innocent  or 
guilty,  and  tell  the  court  of  Directors  what  you  think 
of  me/'  That  just  and  reasonable  request  made  by  Mr. 
Johnson  they  refused  to  obey.  They  lay  that  matter  before 
the  court  of  Directors  ;  and  the  next  thing  we  hear  is,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  has  declared  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  bad 
enough — they  find  him  guilty  of  five  charges;  this  third 
charge,  you  see,  is  suspended  and  left  to  the  court  of 
Directors  who  could  not  judge  in  it :  they  find  him  guilty 
of  five  charges  out  of  six,  and  then  the  next  thing  you  hear 
is,  Mr.  Hastings  says  he  is  very  bad,  but  that  other  people 
are  ten  times  worse  ;  and  then  he  directly  appoints  him  to  His  promo- 
one  of  the  most  honourable  and  confidential  offices  the  Hasting 
Company  had  to  dispose  of:  he  sends  him  ambassador  to 
the  Nizam,  to  give  an  idea  to  all  the  courts  of  India  of  the 
justice,  honour  and  decency,  of  the  British  Government! 

My  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  bribe  of  the  entertainment,  illegal  re- 
I  only  beg  leave  to  make  one  observation  to  you  upon  that  SVfM?.6 
entertainment.     I  could  have  said,  if  the  time  would  admit  Hastings  of 

,      ,    ,         T       .  ,  -i-i  *ne  enter- 

it,  a  great  deal,  but  I  wish  to  compress  it  and  only  to  recom-  taimnent 

mend  it  to  your  Lordships  to  compare  it  with  the  covenant.  m 
The  covenant  was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  such  entertainments,  and  orders  that  no  presents 
of  above  200Z.  shall  be  accepted,  upon  any  pretence.  The 
covenants  were  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom  when 
visiting  an  oriental  prince.  Your  Lordships  have  seen  he  was 
no  prince,  but  a  poor,  miserable,  undone,  dependant  of  the 
Company.  He  took  it  at  a  time  when  he  was  sent  upon  the 
most  cruel  commission — to  cut  down  his  allowance  from 
400,000/.  to  260,OOOZ. — and  when  he  was  striking  out  ten 
thousand  people  who  depended  for  bread  upon  it,  and  ruin- 
ing perhaps  forty  thousand  others.  I  shall  say  no  more 
upon  that ;  though,  in  truth,  it  is  a  thing  upon  which  much 
observation  might  be  made. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  another  article,  which  is  a  separate 
thing  from  bribery  ;  that  is,  the  resource  he  ^has  opened  of 
swindling.  Taking  presents,  justified;  taking  entertain- 
ments, justified.  All  these  were  justified ;  one,  because  it 
was  a  custom  and  a  profitable  custom  to  himself;  ^the  Bother, 
because  he  intended  well.  He  intended  to  give  it  the 
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UJUNE1794.  Company,  though  he  was  robbed  by  Gunga  Govind  Sing  of 
half  of  it.  At  last  Mr.  Hastings  comes  to  make  amends,  as 
people  sometimes  do  when  they  have  acted  very  ill.  He 
of  a  b ondeto  on°ers  n^s  bond.  He  engages  to  give  Raja  Nobkissin  his 
Nobkissin.  bond  for  money,  which  Mr.  Larkins,  his  private  book-keeper, 
declares  was  borrowed  upon  credit  upon  his  bond.  He 
afterwards  desires  that  that  bond  should  be  given  up.  He 
calls  to  him  for  the  bond.  He  flies  to  England.  And  what  is 
the  answer  to  the  bond  ?  Payment  ? — No !  Giving  up  the 
bond  ? — No  I  Says  he, — "  I  will  account  to  the  Company  for 
it."  And,  when  he  comes  to  account  to  the  Company,  it  is  the 
most  astonishing  thing  in  the  world,  when  you  come  to  the 
items.  One  is,  founding  a  Mohammedan  college.  It  is  a 
very  strange  thing  that  Raja  Nobkissin,  who  is  a  Gentu, 
should  be  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  found  a  Mohammedan 
college.  Mr.  Hastings  himself  is  a  Christian — or  has  been 
thought  a  Christian.  We  will  allow  him  to  grow  pious, 
and,  as  many  men  do  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  fraud, 
rapacity  and  peculation,  make  an  amends  by  private  founda- 
tions. Supposing  Mr.  Hastings  took  it  into  his  head  to  turn 
Mohammedan — Gentu  he  could  not — and  designed  by  a 
Mohammedan  foundation  to  expiate  his  offences.  Be  it  so. 
But  why  should  Nobkissin  pay  for  it  ?  But,  when  I  consider 
of  what  nature  it  was,  I  believe  a  more  extraordinary  history 
never  did  appear  in  the  world. 

tSnSfe-      In  the  first  Place'  he  8tated  to  the  Council  on  the  18th 

hammedan   April,    1781,   that,   in   the   month   of  November,  1780,  a 

petition  was  presented  to  him  by  a  considerable  number  of 

Mussulmans  ;  [in  compliance  with  which  this  Mohammedan 

college  appears  to  have  been  founded].* 

He  next  says,  that  many  students  in  about  six  months  had 
finished  their  education.  You  see  what  a  hot-bed  of  bribery 
and  corruption  this  is.  Our  University  cannot  finish  an 
education  in  six  years.  They  have  finished  their  education, 
to  take  degrees,  perfectly  in  six  months,  completed  in  all 
their  studies ! 

Mr.  Hastings  says, — "I  have  borne  it  to  this  time  at 
my  own  expense.  I  desire  now  the  Company  will  put  it 
to  theirs/'  He  calculates  what  the  expenses  were.  He 
calculates  that  the  building  would  cost  about  6,OOOZ.  He 
gets  from  them  a  bond  to  raise  money  for  paying  this 
6,000£.  This  is  the  account  he  gives  of  this  proceeding. 

*  Revised  copy. 
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You  apparently  have  it  now  at  the  public  expense,  and  wjtnre  1794. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  carried  to  his  own  account  but  six  months. 
Then  he  desires  that  a  tract  of  land  should  be  given,  to  the 
value  of  about  three  thousand  odd  pounds  a  year ;  so  that 
here  is  a  handsome  foundation ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
there  should  be  a  certain  sum  allotted  for  its  expenses. 
Mr.  Hastings  writes  from  the  Ganges,  when  expiating  his 
offences  to  the  Company,  in  which  he  says  not  a  word  about 
the  expense  of  this  building.  He  then  says  that  the  college 
was  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  though  it  was  thought 
to  be  maintained  by  the  Company ;  and  we  find  that  this, 
which  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  founded — that  the  very 
professor  upon  whom  it  was  to  be  settled  never  so  much  as 
arrived  in  Calcutta,  or  showed  his  face  there,  till  September, 
1780.  April,  1781,  is  the  tune  he  fixed  for  it — look  at 
Mr.  Larkins'  private  accounts — and  he  charges  the  expense  Falsity  of  Ms 
of  this  to  have  commenced  in  October,  1779.  It  is  no  error,  w 
because  it  runs  through  and  is  accounted  in  the  whole ;  and 
[it  thus  appears]  that  he  has  charged,  falsely  and  fraudu- 
lently, a  year  more  for  that  establishment  than  it  cost  him. 

But,  at  last,  when  he  was  coming  away, — for  I  hasten 
through  the  affair,  wishing  your  Lordships  seriously  to 
consider  it,  to  consider  a  thing  ludicrous,  indeed,  in  some 
respects — at  his  departure,  he  says,  that,  having  expe- 
rienced for  three  years  the  utility  of  this  institution,  he 
recommends  that  they  will  establish  a  fund  for  3,0007.  a 
year  for  it,  and  give  it  to  the  master.  Mr.  Hastings  de- 
parted, leaving  Gunga  Govind  Sing  as  a  legacy  upon  the 
Company,  and  leaving  this  as  a  Mohammedan  legacy  upon 
the  Company. 

The  Company  hearing:  that  this  was  become  the  greatest  Mr.  Chap- 

.      /-^   i  ,1  ,  t  •  11  11  i    ,1  •       man's  report 

nuisance  in  Calcutta,  that  this  college  had  raised  the  cries  upon  the 
of  all  mankind  against  it,  his   own  friend,  Sir  John  Shore,  co 
sent   a   Mr.  Chapman   to  examine  into  it,  and  this  is  the 

account  he  gives  of  it: — * 

When  we  come  further,  my  Lords,  we  find  that  this  was  a 
seminary  of  robbers,  housebreakers,  and  every  nuisance  to 
society  ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  turn  out  the  master, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  change  the  whole.  By  this  you 
may  judge  of  the  rest  of  the  set  off.  It  began  in  fraud, 
injury  and  peculation,  and  ended  in  making  a  seminary  for 
robbers  and  housebreakers. 

*  The  paper  referred  to  has  not  been  found  in  the  printed  Minutes. 
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i4Juirisi794.  Having  stated  the  revenues  and  all  this  sort  of  things,  we 
state  Lord  Cornwallis's  account  as  to  the  condition  in  which 
Mr.  Hastings  left  the  whole  province  of  Bengal.  I  am 
willing  to  conclude  now,  but,  having  exhausted  your  Lord- 
ships upon  this  occasion,  if  you  please,  I  shall  not  detain 
you  on  Monday  above,  I  should  hope,  an  hour.  But  I  will 
go  on  now,  if  your  Lordships  think  fit. 

Earl  of  Mansfield. — Go  on — go  on. 

Mr.  Burke. — Then,  if  you  please,  let  the  cause  stand 
here.  I  shall  only  make  a  summing  up  of  some  articles  ;  and, 
if  you  will  have  the  indulgence  to  give  me,  on  Monday,  about 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  shall  certainly  finish  it. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  RT.  HON. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  IN  GENERAL  REPLY  ON  THE 
SEVERAL  CHARGES  ;  16  JUNE,  1794. 

MY  LOKDS, — I  should  think  it  necessary  to  make  ani6JuuEi794. 
apology  to  your  Lordships  for  appearing  again  to  you  one 
day  more,  if  I  were  inclined  to  measure  this  business  either 
by  my  own  ability,  by  my  own  impatience,  or  by  any  sup- 
posed impatience  of  yours.  I  know  no  measure  in  such  a 
case  but  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  our  duty  with  regard 
to  it.  My  Lords,  therefore,  you  will  permit  me  in  a  few 
words  to  lead  you  back  to  what  we  did  yesterday,  that  you 
may  the  better  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  I  mean  to 
conclude  to-day. 

My  Lords,  we  took  the  liberty  of  stating  to  you  the  Rccapitu- 
situation  of  Bengal.  We  have  stated  the  classes  and  kinds  of  a 
inhabitants  of  which  [the  population]  consisted.  We  stated 
to  you,  first,  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants,  who  had  the  justice 
of  the  country  in  their  hands  ;  and  we  showed  to  you  that  we 
proved  the  utter  ruin  of  that  body  of  people,  and  with  them 
the  justice  of  the  country,  by  having  both  one  and  the 
other  sold  to  an  infamous  woman,  called  Munny  Begum. 
We  showed  that  the  whole  landed  interest  of  the  zamindars 
in  the  country  was  ruined,  by  giving  them  over  by  a  five 
years'  lease  to  infamous  farmers,  and  afterwards  to  have 
their  titles,  their  rank  and  their  affairs,  scrutinised,  to  the 
minutest  articles,  under  pain  of  criminal  punishment,  by  a 
nefarious  villain,  called  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  We  then 
showed  that  the  other  branch  of  that,  which  was  the  English, 
was  partly  corrupted,  partly  subdued,  and  partly  broken,  and 
the  whole  English  authority  subverted,  diminished  in  pro- 
duct, and  overcharged  in  four  years  500,000/.  in  expenses, 
in  consequence  of  this  corrupt,  dangerous  and  mischievous, 
project. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Company's  servants  were  cor- 
rupted by  contracts  and  jobs.  We  proved  that  those  that 
were  not  so  corrupted  were  removed  from  their  stations  and 
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!  1794.  rendered  dependent.  We  showed  you  the  destruction  of 
the  provincial  councils;  the  destruction  of  the  Council 
General ;  the  formation  of  a  Committee,  for  no  other  ends 
in  the  world  but  for  the  purposes  of  bribery ;  and  then  we 
stated  some  of  the  most  monstrous  acts  of  that  bribery, 
which  have  been  last  insisted  upon — though  I  believe,  in  your 
Lordships'  opinion,  they  were  proved  of  most  consequence — 
by  my  colleagues.  They  were  not  insisted  upon ;  they  were, 
certainly,  stated,  but  not  so  much  insisted  upon,  because 
they  thought  they  had  been  insisted  on  abundantly  before, 
and  that  they  had  received  no  answer  ;  but  having  received 
satisfactory  answer  upon  that  subject,  or  any  that  is  worth 
mentioning,  should  not  hinder  us  from  recalling  to  your 
Lordships  the  nature  of  one  of  those  proceedings. 

The  proceedings  to  which  we  wish  to  call  your  attention 
were  upon  the  second  bribe  given  by  the  Nawab  of  Oude 
to  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings'  own  knowledge  and  opinion 
that  that  money  was  set  apart  for  his  use,  either  in  bills  or 
in  assets,  I  have  stated,  and  wish  to  call  your  Lordships' 
minute  recollection  to  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which  any 
pretended  impeachment,  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  an  inquiry 
into  that  real  business,  was  carried  on.  Your  Lordships 
remember  that  I  proved  to  you,  upon  the  face  of  that 
proceeding,  the  principle  of  that  collusion — that  the  real 
state  of  the  case  was  not  charged ;  that  Mr.  Hastings  ac- 
quitted that  man  contrary  to  his  own  avowed,  declared,  moral 
conviction,  upon  a  pretended  inspection  into  the  conscience 
of  the  man;  though  he  would  not  give  him  a  complete, 
formal,  official,  acquittal,  but  referred  it  to  the  court  of 
Directors,  who  could  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  without 
one  article  of  evidence  whatever  produced  at  the  time  or 
transmitted. 

We  proved  to  you  afterwards  that,  without  any  reason, 
finding  him  guilty  of  five  charges,  and  leaving  the  other  unde- 
cided for  the  court  of  Directors,  but  acquitting  him  on  it  by 
himself,  against  the  decision  of  his  own  conscience  avowedly, 
he  appointed  him  to  a  great  office.  This  is  brought  for  two 
purposes  ;  first,  to  show  the  corrupt  principle  of  the  whole 
proceeding ;  next,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
Pany's  servants  are  treated.  That  is,  they  are  first  accused, 
ceedings  till  they  are  brought  to  submit  to  what  terms  shall  be  thought 
Johnson.  r'  proper.  They  are  then  acquitted  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  charged  against  them;  and  then  they  are  not  ac- 
quitted, but  condemned,  on  some  articles,  with  a  weight  and 
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scourge  hung  over  them.  In  other  [instances,  they]*  are  sent 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  greatest,  most  honourable  and  most 
lucrative,  situations  in  the  Company's  service.  These  are 
stated  upon  the  principle  and  ground  upon  which  I  state 
everything  that  is  due  to  the  wicked,  pernicious  and  ruinous, 
principles  of  Mr.  Hasting's  government;  which  if  your 
Lordships  should  ratify,  they  become,  not  his  government 
and  principles,  but  the  government  and  principles,  rejected 
indeed  by  the  Commons,  but  adopted  by  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain. 

There  was  another  article  which  I  have  just  touched  upon,  Receipt  of 
but  I  must  do  more  than  notify  the  evil  example  of  it ;  that  ment  money 
is,  the  taking  great  sums  of  money  under  pretence  of  an  Sasffngs. 
entertainment.      Your  Lordships  recollect  that   this   busi- 
ness, when  charged  in  India,  Mr.  Hastings  neither  affirmed 
nor  denied.     No  confession  could  be  extorted  out  of  him. 
He   appeared   before   the    House   of    Commons.     He   still 
evaded  a  denial  or  a  confession  of  it.     He  appeared  before 
your  Lordships ;  and,  in  his  answer  to  your  charge,  he,  in  the 
same  manner,  evaded  either  a  confession  or  a  denial.     He 
made  us  employ  a  great  part  of  a  session  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  what  we  have  at  last  established,  and,  as  we  con- 
ceive, seven  lacs  more  upon  him ;  and,  at  length,  when  we 
thought  that  that  sort  of  proof  could  not  be  evaded,  and 
after  fighting   through  the  whole  defence   which   the   law 
[could  interpose],  at  last  he,  with  a  degree  of  effrontery  that 
has,  I  believe,  no  example  in  the  world,  confesses^  avows,  Hisjustm- 
and  justifies  it.     This,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  a  thing  that  j^ttee!*1 
never  was  or  could  be  done  without  some  degree  of  shame 
and  humiliation.     If  it   was   an   honourable   and   avowed, 
proper,  just,  practice,  why  not  declare  it  in  every  part  and 
stage  of  this  progress  ?    Why  should  he  put  us  to  the  necessity 
of  wasting  a  whole  session  in  the  proof  of  it,  and  then, 
when  we  have  proved  it,  and  not  before,  confess  it,  avow 
it,  and  even  glory  in  it  ? 

The  sum  that  was  charged  to  be  so  taken  by  way  of 
entertainment  made  a  part  of  the  charge  that  was  made  by 
Nundcomar  against  him,   but  only  a  part,  a  single  article ;  ^umico- 
and,  when  we  find  him  confess  that  single  article  and  evade  against  him.0 
the  others,  without  giving  any  reason  under  heaven  why  one 
should  be  rejected  rather  than  the  other,  your  Lordships  will 
judge  that  the  admission  of  one  proves  the  other,  if  we  had 

*  Revised  copy. 
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.  given  no  other  proof.  We  think  we  have  proved  it  very  satis- 
factorily ;  but  [whether  we  have  or  not,  the  way  of  a  single 
present  received  is  sufficient],*  as  the  whole  of  what  I  take 
the  liberty  of  ever  mentioning  to  you  is  all  grounded  in 
principles  that  you  are  to  establish.  The  principle  to  be  esta- 
blished upon  this  bribe  is  this  : — whether  or  no,  a  Governor 
General  paying  a  visit,  in  his  situation,  to  any  of  the  poor, 
miserable,  dependent,  creatures,  called  sovereign  princes  in 
that  country — which,  your  Lordships  remember,  I  showed 
to  you  clearly  Mr.  Hastings  declared  to  be  nothing  but 
phantoms,  that  they  have  no  one  attribute  of  sovereignty  in 
the  world  about  them — whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
sovereign  princes,  so  that  any  custom  shall  justify  taking 
from  them  great  sums  of  money,  by  way  of  a  present. 
Dependence  But  I  am  first  to  state  to  you  that  he  was  not  a  sovereign 

ofthe  .  J.  ,  .  .          ,.fe, 

Nawab.  pnnce,  nor  a  country  power,  in  any  but  that  sense  in  which 
the  Company  [meant  to  exempt  them  from  the  custom  of 
making  presents.  They]*  wanted  to  prevent  persons  availing 
themselves  of  a  prince  in  real  dependence,  from  whom  money 
could  be  extorted  under  the  name  of  his  sovereignty,  which 
was  in  reality  obtained  from  his  weakness,  his  hopeless  and 
unprotected  condition.  You  are  to  judge  whether  or  no 
this  custom — for  it  is  insisted  upon  by  his  Counsel,  and  with 
great  glory,  that  it  must  be  taken  to  be  a  thing  which  he 
could  not  evade ;  that  he  must  break  through  all  the  usage 
of  the  country,  and  violate  every  principle  established  by  the 
most  clear  law  of  India,  if  he  did  not  take  such  bribes  or 
such  presents — [is  to  be  admitted  as  his  justification].* 

The  Company  have  made  a  covenant  with  Mr.  Hastings 
on  this  very  account  of  extortion,  because  of  the  injuries 
that  these  people  have  suffered  under  the  name  or  pretence 
of  [presents].  Now  permit  me  to  state  the  covenant,  which  is 
in  page  960  of  your  printed  Minutes:-- 

Covenant  for  "That  they  should  not  take  any  grant  of  lands,  or  rents,  or  revenues 
tioVoTthe"  isstun&  ou*  °f  lands,  or  any  territorial  possession,  jurisdiction,  dominion, 
receipt  of  power  or  authority,  whatsoever,  from  any  of  the  Indian  Princes,  Subahs, 

presents  by    or  Nabobs,  or  any  of  their  ministers,  servants  or  agents,  for  any  service 

the  Com-  •  *  ,     ,  • , f 

pany>s  ser.     or  services,  or  upon  any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever,  without  the 

vants.  license  or  consent  of  the  court  of  Directors." 

This  clause  in  the  covenant  had  a  regard  to  my  Lord 
Clive  and  to  Sir  Hector  Munro,  and  to  some  others,  who 
received  gifts  and  grants  of  jagirs  and  other  territories  from 

*  Revised  copy. 
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the  Company,  which,  however  justifiable  they  might  be  at  a 
tme  when  we  had  no  real  sovereignty  in  the  country,  the 
Company  very  wisely  prohibited  afterwards,  that  under 
that  pretence  they  should  not  have  a  means  of  extorting 
from  the  sovereigns,  or  pretended  sovereigns,  of  the  country 
any  of  their  lands.  But  [in  consequence  of]  several  abuses 
that  happened  afterwards,  which  were  proved  before  us 
in  the  year  1773,  and  reported  in  our  House,  and  particularly 
of  their  visiting  the  princes  of  the  country — such  as  that, 
upon  the  evidence  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  which  appears 
upon  your  Lordships'  Minutes,  they  extorted,  under  one 
name  or  other,  and  chiefly  by  pretence  of  a  visitation  to 
these  powers,  great  sums  of  money — therefore  this  covenant 
was  made : — 

"They  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  accept,  take  or  receive,  or  agree 
to  accept,  take  or  receive,  any  gift,  reward,  gratuity,  allowance,  donation 
or  compensation,  in  money,  effects,  jewels,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  from 
any  of  the  Indian  Princes,  Sovereigns  or  Nabobs,  or  any  of  their  minis- 
ters, servants  or  agents,  exceeding  the  value  of  4,000  rupees,  for  any 
service  or  services  performed  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  in  India,  or 
upon  any  other  account  or  pretence  whatsoever." 

Here,  my  Lords,  he  is  prohibited  to  accept,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  and  under  name  of  allowances,  specifi- 
cally charged  by  the  name  of  allowance,  in  compensation  for 
anything  else,  from  any  Nawab  whatsoever  in  that  service, 
high  or  low, — he  is  not  to  receive  any  sum  above  4,000 
rupees ;  that  is  to  say,  anything  above  400£.  Now,  the  sum  Breach  of 
that  is  here  received  is  18,000£.  sterling,  by  way  of  a  present,  bye 
under  the  name  of  an  allowance  for  an  entertainment, ings 
which  is  the  precise  thing  which  his  covenant  was  made  to 
prevent.  The  covenant  suffered  him  to  receive  400Z.  If  he 
received  more,  that  moment  he  became  a  criminal,  broke  his 
covenant,  and  forfeited  the  obligation  he  had  made  with  his 
master—  an  obligation  made  to  prevent  this  very  specific 
abuse.  Think  with  yourselves,  my  Lords,  what  you  do 
when  you  avow  this  principle ;  for,  as  the  fact  is  avowed, 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  Here  is  the  covenant  that  positively 
prohibits  a  present,  under  any  name,  pretence,  qualification 
or  description,  whatever,  to  be  more  than  4001.  He  takes 
18,000£. ;  and  then  he  justifies  it  upon  the  custom  which  his 
covenant  was  made  purposely  to  reprobate  and  destroy. 

Good  God !  my  Lords,  where  are  we  ?  If  they  conceal 
their  gifts  and  presents,  they  are  safe  by  their  concealment. 
If  they  avow  them,  they  are  still  safer.  They  plead  the 
custom  of  the  country  and  the  custom  which  we  have  iatro- 
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16 JuwEi794. duced  into  the  country;  [customs  which]*  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  a  system  of  the  most  abominable  corruption, 
the  most  flagitious  extortion,  the  most  dreadful  oppression 
to  the  country  ;  and,  when  they  come  and  plead  that  very 
custom  which  their  covenant  is  made  to  abolish,  think  where 
your  Lordships  are.  You  have  before  you  a  covenant  de- 
claring that  he  should  take,  under  no  name — I  do  not  know 
how  words  could  be  studied  in  the  English  language  more 
to  exclude  this — when  they  declare  that  he  shall  not  take 
more  than  4007.  He  says, — "  I  will  take  18,0007. ;"  and  he 
desires  your  Lordships  will  declare  that  he  ought  to  have 
broken  his  covenant  and  taken  this  great  sum  of  money.  Do 
not  let  it,  under  any  idea  of  tenderness  for  the  criminal, 
escape  your  minds.  He  neither  pretends  to  say  that  this 
money  is  intended,  either  inwardly,  outwardly,  or  in  any 
way,  intended  for  the  Company's  service  ;  but  he  put  abso- 
lutely into  his  own  pocket  18,0007.  besides  his  salary! 

Consider  the  policy  of  this  kind  of  iniquity.  If  any  ser- 
vant of  the  Company,  high  in  station,  chooses  to  make  a  visit 
from  Calcutta  to  Moorshedabad,  which  Moorshedabad  was 
then  the  residence  of  our  principal  revenue  Government — 
if  he  should  choose  to  take  an  airing,  if  he  should  choose 
to  go  in  one  of  these  boats  which  Mr.  Hastings  charges 
Nundcomar  with,  these  handsome  barges  or  budgerows, 
for  his  health  to  Moorshedabad,  which  is  but  a  day  or  two's 
journey  by  land,  he  can  put  20,0007.  into  his  pocket,  any  day 
he  pleases,  in  defiance  of  all  our  Acts  of  Parliament,  cove- 
nants and  every  regulation. 

Do  you  make  your  laws — do  you  make  your  covenants — 
for  the  very  purpose  of  being  evaded  ?  Is  a  British  tribunal 
to  sit  here — is  it  a  fit  subject  for  epigram,  and  a  proper 
subject  for  others  to  laugh  at,  when  we  speak  of  our  laws 
and  the  shocking  breach  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
more  flagitious  [defence  of  the]  breach  of  them?  The 
world  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  You  will  never  trifle  with 
the  world:  you  will  never  trifle  with  your  duty.  You 
have  a  gross,  horrid,  piece  of  corruption  before  you,  de- 
clared, but  endeavoured  to  be  defended  upon  a  principle  that 
totally  evades  the  covenant : — "  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
say,  '  The  Nawab  came  half  way  to  meet  me  :'  or,  '  I  to  go  to 
Moorshedabad,'  to  set  aside  and  laugh  at  that  covenant." 


*  Keyised  copy. 
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Is  this  the  state  of  the  covenant  by  which  you  would  bind 
the  servants  of  the  Company  from  fraud  and  oppression, 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  themselves  with 
a  tour  of  pleasure  to  Moorshedabad,  to  put  any  sum  of 
money  in  their  pocket  that  they  please  ? 

They  justify  themselves  by  saying  such  things  have  been  True  nature 
practised  before.  No  doubt  they  have.  And  these  cove-  [SmStfi 
nants  were  made  that  they  should  not  be  practised  any 
more.  It  was  the  end  and  object  of  these  covenants  to  pro- 
hibit any  great  allowance,  reward  or  donation ;  which  this 
Act  positively  forbids.  Your  Lordships  are  desired,  at  the 
same  time,  to  say,  that  that  very  custom  which  the  covenant 
is  made  to  destroy — that  that  very  grievance  itself  shall  be 
pleaded,  the  abuse  shall  be  pleaded,  to  destroy  the  law, 
and  to  enable  any  man,  at  any  day  or  hour  he  pleases,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Moorshedabad  or  any  other  place,  and  put  any 
given  sum  of  money  he  chooses  into  his  pocket.  It  is  im- 
possible, I  venture  to  say.  The  doing  the  thing  is  not  half 
such  an  affront  to  justice  as  the  justification  ;  nor  tends  to 
vilify  or  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage  and  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  before  one  of  which,  and  against  the 
other  of  which,  such  a  justification  is  produced  in  the  face  of 
the  world ;  namely,  an  infinite  aggravation  of  the  crime. 
The  Commons  will  never  vote  him  that  money.  Your  Lord*- 
ships,  I  trust,  will  concur  with  the  Commons  that  he  has 
robbed  the  Nawab  of  that  money, — a  poor,  helpless,  insigni- 
ficant, creature,  as  we  have  proved. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  wish  your  justice  upon  this 
man,  always  remember,  the  severest  justice  upon  him  is  the  Poverty  of 
tenderest  pity  to  other  people.  Consider,  you  have  the  state  whom  the1 
of  the  people  before  you  from  whom  he  took  this  sum  of  ^re 
money,  in  direct  defiance  of  his  covenant.  Were  they  richer, 
were  they  more  opulent,  more  flourishing,  than  in  the 
state  in  which  the  country  was  when  Mr.  Sumner — when 
Mr.  Vansittart — in  short,  the  long  line  of  persons  that  were 
concerned  in  these  things — visited  the  country  ?  No ;  they 
were  not  Mr.  Hastings,  at  this  very  time,  reduced  the 
Nawab  from  450,000/.  sterling  a  year,  and  from  other  con- 
siderable domains  and  revenues,  to  160,000?.  He  was  indeed 
an  object  of  compassion.  He  was  not  only  reduced  to  that 
sum,  but  was  actually  a  minor.  He  could  do  no  one  valid 
act  under  heaven ;  but  yet  he  is  competent  to  give  away, 
under  the  name  of  compensation  for  entertainments)  all  he  has 
in  the  world  ! 
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Your  Lordships  will  consider  his  reduced  state.  Look  at 
your  Minutes,  and  you  will  find  Mr.  Hastings  says,  the 
bread  of  ten  thousand  persons  depended  upon  the  greatness 
and  state  of  the  Nawab ;  that  his  heart  was  cut  and 
afflicted  to  see  himself  obliged  to  destroy  and  ruin  so  many 
of  the  Mohammedan  nobility,  the  greatest  part  of  whose 
remaining  miserable  allowances  was  taken.  You  know  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  eagles  and  more  generous  birds  of  prey 
to  fall  upon  living  prey,  but  vultures  and  carrion  crows,  and 
birds  of  that  base  and  degenerate  kind,  always  prey  upon 
carcases.  It  is  upon  ruined  houses — it  is  upon  decayed 
families — it  is  upon  extinguished  nobility — that  Mr.  Hastings 
chooses  to  prey,  and  to  justify  his  making  such  his  prey. 

But  it  is  a  custom,  upon  ceremonial  and  complimentary 
visits,  to  receive  these  presents.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  our- 
selves. Mr.  Hastings  was  there  upon  no  visit  either  of 
ceremony  or  politics.  He  was  a  member  at  that  time  of  the 
Committee  of  Circuit,  which  went  to  Moorshedabad  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  revenue  and  a  settlement 
of  the  country.  He  was  gone  up  upon  that  business  only 
as  a  member  of  a  Committee  of  Circuit,  and  for  which 
business  he  was,  as  other  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Circuit,  amply  paid,  besides  his  salary.  He  had  an 
ample  salary.  The  profits  and  salary  amounted  to  about 
30,OOOZ.  a  year.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  without  incurring 
any  new  known  expense  of  any  kind  or  sort,  he  was  paid 
for  the  extra  expenses  of  his  journey,  as  appears  in  your 
Minutes,  like  other  members  of  the  Committee  of  Circuit. 
So  that,  in  fact,  he  was  on  no  visit  there  at  all.  He  was 
executing  his  duty  in  the  settlement  of  revenue,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Circuit.  I  do  not  mean  to  praise  that 
Committee  of  Circuit  in  any  way.  God  forbid  I  should  ! 
for  we  know  that  it  was  a  committee  of  robbers.  He  was 
there  as  one  of  that  Committee  of  Circuit,  which  I  call  a 
committee  of  robbers;  and  I  am  pretty  well  justified  in 
doing  that,  because  the  court  of  Directors  with  the  Board 
of  Control,  in  the  year  1786,  say  that  the  five  years'  settle- 
ment— which  was  a  thing  originating  out  of  that  business — 
was  bought  and  sold.  So  they  say  in  paragraph  80.  Your 
Lordships  may,  whenever  you  please,  have  recourse  to  it.  It 
is  suggested  to  me,  Mr.  Hastings  said  to  Hussein  Reza 
Khan,  the  "VVazir's  minister:  — 

"  I  cannot,  [consistently  with  the  rules  of  the  service,  accept  of  your 
nuzzir,  which  has  been  presented  to  me ;  but,  for  your  satisfaction,  have 
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received  it  for  the   Company,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to]*  their  16 JUNE  1794. 
account."  

He  receives  a  nazar,  not  publicly  for  the  Company,  nor 
ordered  to  be  carried  to  their  account;  and  that  nazar  is 
not  like  a  gold  mohur  or  an  orange  sometimes  [given]  as  an  His  Mce  t- 
acknowledgment,  but  a  gross  sum — no  less  than   18.000/.  anceof 

r  rru  18.00W. 

sterling.     Inere  was  no  such  custom,      rle  was  upon  no 
such  visit.     He  was  no  ambassador.     He  was  a  member  of  a 
Committee  of  Circuit  doing  his  revenue  duty,  if  he  had  done 
it,  or  under  pretence  of  doing  his  revenue  duty,  at  that 
place  ;  and  he  that  could  not  accept  a  complimentary  nazar 
— he  that  by  his  covenant  was  not  to  receive,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  above  400/.,  receives  this  great  sum  of 
money.     Your  Lordships  are  now  fairly  to  consider — I  wish  importance 
you  would  take  it  seriously  to  your  conscience :   and  this  is  a  berktedeci- 
business  not  to  be  hurried  over  in  a  mass,  and  [where  you  *!onA1v?on 

-,  ,,  TT  t  i».  1-i.i     tne  Charge. 

may  |  say, — "  Here  is  a  great  man,  who  may  have  his  little 
errors  among  his  great  services."  No ;  you  cannot  huddle 
this,  as  a  judicial  body,  into  a  mass — a  heap.  You  must 
judge  upon  it  bribe  by  bribe,  act  by  act.  Is  this  justifiable 
by  his  covenant?  Is  this  justifiable  by  law?  Is  this 
justifiable  by  the  circumstances  under  the  principles  of 
humanity  ?  Is  it  a  practice  fit  for  an  English  Governor 
General  to  follow  ?  I  dwell  the  longer  upon  this  because  it 
is  an  avowed  thing,  so  that  the  whole  is  an  issue  at  law 
between  us ; — whether  your  Lordships  will  say  that  a 
Governor  General,  in  such  a  case,  ought  to  take  such  money. 
First,  I  wish  this  to  be  distinctly  fixed  in  your  Lordships' 
minds — which  is  distinctly  fixed  and  shall  never  go  out  of 
ours — that  this  covenant  never  did  allow  him  to  take  above 
400/.,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

Your  Lordships  observe,  we  contend  that,  if  there  was  a  Futility  of 
custom,  this  covenant  put  an  end  to  that  custom.  It  was 
declared  and  intended  so  to  do.  The  fact  is,  that,  if  it  was  a 
custom,  it  was  a  custom  justifiable  for  an  ambassador,  or 
minister,  or  person  on  a  necessary  complimentary  visit  to  a 
sovereign  prince.  I  say,  we  deny  positively  that  there  is 
any  such  custom.  Then  we  say,  he  never  was  any  such 
minister.  He  never  went  on  any  such  compliment.  He 
was  doing  another  act,  of  another  kind  and  of  another 
nature,  and  was  accidentally  at  Moorshedabad  upon  that 
occasion. 

*  Letter  of  Mr.   Hastings  to  Hussein  Reza  Khan,  15th  Augmt,   1777  ; 
printed  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  765. 
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.      Do  you  call  a  man  who  is  going  to  execute  a  commission, 
[more  severe]*  even  than  the  most  severe  commission  against 
Mr.  Hast-     bankrupts  that  ever  was— to  take  away  half  a  man's  income, 

ings  visit  to         _         C  i     i       i      i         p  i-i  i  i 

the  Nawab.  and  to  destroy  a  whole  body  or  people  dependent  upon  that 
income — do  you  call  that  a  complimentary  visit  ?  Is  that  a 
thing  for  which  a  man  is  to  get  great  and  flourishing  enter- 
tainments ?  No ;  the  pretence  is  worse  than  the  act. 
When  a  man  is  going  to  execute  upon  another  such  harsh 
cruelty,  going  to  perform  a  service  at  which  he  himself  says 
his  mind  must  revolt,  is  that  precisely  the  time  that  he  is 
to  take  from  that  undone  person  a  present ;  as  if  he  was 
there  upon  a  visit  of  compliment,  going  to  do  something  for 
his  benefit,  to  augment  his  revenues,  to  augment  his  terri- 
tories, to  make  a  valuable  treaty  with  him  of  some  kind  or 
other  ?  Is  that  a  proper  time  to  take  from  a  minor  such  a 
sum  of  money  ?  And  there  I  leave  it  for  your  Lordships  to 
consider  upon  the  principle,  the  example  and  the  effect,  that 
must  follow  ;  for  the  poor  Nawab  is  still  at  Moorshedabad, 
and  there  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  English  gentleman  who 
chooses  to  take  18,000^.,  or  any  other  given  sum  of  money, 
from  him  at  his  pleasure. 

Upon  a  question,  in  page  1269  of  the  printed  Minutes  : — 

Presents  re-       "  The  General " — meaning  always,  when  they  name  a  General,  General 

G«n!ecia-y      Clavering,  a  man  to  whom  none  of  these  things  could  be  imputed — 

vering.          "  conceiving  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  the  Governor 

General  and  members  of  the  Council  should  receive  no  presents,  either 

from  the  Indian  powers  or  any  persons  whatever,  he  has  strictly  complied, 

since  his  arrival  here,  both  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Act  of 

Parliament,  and  has  accordingly  returned  all  the  presents  which  have 

been  made  to  him." 

Here  the  oourt  of  Directors  directly  themselves  declare 
that  no  such  nazars,  even  of  small  compliments,  should  be 
received,  as  they  would  naturally  lead  to  greater  and  further 
degree  of  corruption.  I  have  done  with  this,  leaving  it  with 
you,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  gift  or  present,  which  has  been 
sufficiently  spoken  to,  but  upon  account  of  the  principle  that 
is  laid  down ;  by  which,  under  the  strongest  and  most  im- 
pudent of  all  evasions,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  covenant 
can  be  completely  set  aside. 

The  next  part  that  I  shall  mention,  and  which  I  shall 
resume  [is  one  which]  though  I  opened  it  a  little  last  day,  I 
was  not  able  to  go  through  sufficiently  to  do  it  justice ;  and 
yet  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  it  ever  escaped  your  Lord- 

*  Revised  copy. 
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ships'  minds,  because  it  opens  a  new  principle  of  presents. 
The  present  Mr.  Hastings  took  from  the  farmers,  through 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  is  a  thing  which  he  justifies,  he  says,  from  ${>.SHast-y 
the  inward  intention  of  his  own  mind  to  apply  it  to  the  public  in*s  from 

\\T  i,         ±u   x  •  j  •    A.      5       •     !•  -i  the  farmers. 

service.     We  see  how  that  inward  intention  in  his  own  mind 

to  apply  it  to  the  public  service  may  justify  any  evil,  but  we 

go  no  further  than  that.     We  have  seen  how  presents  from 

the  Nawab  are  justified.     We  see  how  this  business — taking 

a  sum  of  money  for  an  allowance  or  entertainment,  directly 

contrary   to   the   covenant — how    that  is  attempted  to  be 

justified.     But  there  is  another  wholly  new    [instance   of 

malversation]*  that  I  will  venture  to  desire  your  Lordships 

very  seriously  to  cast  your  eyes  upon;  [to  see]  whether,  in 

all  the  causes  of  peculation  or  malversation  in  office  that 

ever  have  been  tried   before  this  high  court,  or   any  low 

court,  or  what  you  can  get  from  the  records  of  antiquity, 

you   find   anything  like  it  in  any  degree.     We  have  all,  The  orations 

in   our   early    education,   read  the  Verrine   orations.     We^^* 

read  them  not  merely  to  instruct  us,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in 

the  principles  of  eloquence — to  instruct  us  in  the  manners, 

customs  and  laws,  of  the  ancient  Romans,  of  which  they  are 

an   abundant   repository — but   we   read   them   for   another 

motive,  for  which  the  great  author  published  them,  namely, 

that  he  should  leave  to  the  world  and  the  latest  posterity  a 

monument,  by  which  it  should  be  shown  what  course  a  great 

public  accuser  in  a  great  cause  ought  to  follow,  and,  as 

connected  with  it,  what  course  judges  ought  to  pursue  in 

such  a  cause. 

In  these  orations,  you  see  almost  every  instance  of  rapacity 
and  peculation  which  we  charge  upon  Mr.  Hastings.  Un- 
doubtedly, too  many  Roman  and  English  governors  have 
received  corrupt  gifts  and  bribes  under  various  pretences, 
but  there  is  one  kind  of  disgrace  belonging  to  this  Govern- 
ment which  I  defy  you  to  find  in  Verres  and  the  whole 
Roman  tribe  of  peculators,  in  a  Governor  General,  Pro- 
Consul  or  Viceroy.  I  desire  you  to  consider  this  thing  as 
a  class  apart.  It  is  an  individual  thing,  but  makes  a  class 
or  tribe — a  species  by  itself.  It  is  like  the  phoenix,  a  tribe  Mr.  Hast- 
and  species  alone  ; — the  business  of  Nobkissin.  This  is  not  ^ffonth 
money  pretended  to  be  received  in  lieu  of  entertainment. 
It  is  not  money  taken  from  a  farmer-general,  out  of  an  idea 
that  his  profits  will  be  greater  than  he  gives  to  Government ; 
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16JCWE1794. not  from  a  great  man  as  an  act  of  his  bounty.  No;  it  is 
a  sum  of  money  taken  from  an  individual,  and  proved  before 
you  by  Mr.  Larkins,  his  own  book-keeper,  to  be  money  bor- 
rowed, for  which  he  had  engaged,  when  the  instalments  were 
paid,  to  give  his  bond ;  and  that  he  had  actually  deposited 
his  bond,  as  Mr.  Larkins  has  proved  to  you.  But  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, when  he  is  called  upon,  withdraws  his  bond.  He  will 
not  pay  the  money.  He  refused  the  application  of  the 
persons,  both  there  and  here  ;  and  he  comes  to  your  Lord- 
ships and  says,  "  I  borrowed  this  money.  I  intended  my 
bond  for  it,  as  it  is  proved  before  you,  but  you  must  give  me 
this  money." 

Fraudulent       We  have  heard  of  governors  being  everything  that  is  bad, 

conduct  of     ,  .,.&       i  .          ,,,  .     Gtl          f.       ,.°         f 

Mr.  Hast-     but  a  governor  putting  himself  in  the  situation  or  a  corn- 
ings'  mon   cheat,  of  a  common  swindler,  never  was,  I  believe, 

heard  of  since  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  day  ;  because 
this  does  not  taste  of  the  common  oppression  of  power — 
this  does  not  taste  of  the  common  abuses  of  office — but  it  no 
ways  differs  from  one  of  those  base  swindling  cases  that 
come  to  be  tried  and  heavily  punished  in  the  King's  Bench 
every  day.  This  is  a  plain  cheat ! 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  us  see  how  it  is  justified.  To  justify 
a  cheat — to  justify  a  fraud  upon  an  individual — is  reserved  to 
insolence  of  our  times.  But,  good  God  Almighty!  such  a  justification! 
ace'  Oh,  my  Lords,  consider  into  what  a  state  Indian  corruption 
has  brought  us  in  this  country,  when  any  person  could  be 
found  to  come  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  say, — 
"  I  did  cheat ;  I  did  defraud ;  I  did  promise  my  bond ;  I 
withdrew  it ;  but  I  will  account  with  you,  as  another  gang 
of  robbers  concerned  with  me.  Though  I  robbed  this  man, 
I  have  been  trustee  to  the  gang."  Mr.  Hastings'  defence,  I 
will  fairly  say,  in  every  part,  is  the  most  ignominious  part  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  brings  it  to 
the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  and  desires  them  to  concur 
Avith  him  in  it,  to  be  his  accomplices  in  it.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  a  species  of  account  that,  in  a  night-cellar,  among 
thieves  and  pickpockets,  could  never  be  attempted. 

He  says, — "  I  did  take  this  money  from  this  man.  My 
own  account  proves  it.  He  proved  that  I  cheated  him  of  it. 
Very  well.  But  observe  what  I  have  done  for  the  gang. 
Come  forward  Mr.  Auriol,  and  prove  what  handsome  budge- 
rows  I  gave  the  Company.  Were  not  they  elegantly  painted, 
beautifully  gilt,  charming  and  commodious  ?  I  made  my 
use  of  them  as  long  as  I  had  occasion,  and,  though  they  are 
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little  worse  for  wear,  and  would  hardly  suffer  the  least  per-i6Juirui794. 
centage  deduction  upon  them,  I  gave  them  to  the  Company." 
Suppose,  in  the  scene  I  describe,  a  person  called  to  account : 
— "  Why  have  you  cheated  so  much  ?"  "  Oh  ;  I  did  not 
put  it  in  my  pocket.  I  wore  a  suit  of  lace  clothes  when  I 
was  Jew  bail  for  some  of  this  Company.  It  will  burn  for 
more  than  I  put  in  bail  for.  They  are  hardly  the  worse  for 
wear,  though  I  appeared  two  or  three  times  in  different 
characters  as  bail  for  you,  on  such  an  occasion.  I  set  off 
[this]  against  this  money  which  I  swindled  you  of,  and  for 
which  you  are  calling  me  to  an  account  as  a  common  swindler 
among  you  :" — for  that  is  the  very  case  we  are  in.  Here 
is  a  coat  little  worse  for  wear.  I  give  that  to  you,  and  set 
that  off  against  the  money  I  picked  such  an  one's  pocket  of. 
Here  is  a  watch  I  give  you.  I  did  steal  this  out  of  such  a 
man's  pocket,  I  admit ;  I  took  such  a  watch,  but  here  it  is. 
I  wore  it  for  such  a  time,  as  long  as  it  was  convenient ; 
now  I  give  the  watch  to  the  Company,  and  let  them  send  it 
to  a  pawnbroker's  for  what  it  will  bring. 

"  Then  I  maintained  aides-de-camp,  and  gave  them  house-  His  appoint- 
rent."     First,  who  made  you  a  military  man,  to  have  such  a  oiaL-de. 
legion  of  aides-de-camp  ?     "  But,"  says  he,   "  I  paid  house-  camp- 
rent  for  them."     That  is,  in  other  words, — "  I  paid,  at  night- 
cellars  and  houses  in  St.  Giles's,  sixpence  a  week  for  some  of 
the  gang."     This  is  the  way  of  going  on  through  the  whole ; 
and  then  says  he, — "  I  taught  some  of  the  gang  some  les- 
sons.    I  founded  a  Mohammedan  school."     Oh,  my  Lords, 
consider  what  a  shameful  affair  this  is !     Hear  what  a  scene 
is  opened,  I  think,  of  such  iniquity,  as  the  world  never  yet 
had  to  blush  at ! 

"  I  founded  a  Mohammedan  college  in  the  year  1781."  Hfcfonnda-. 
Mr.  Hastings  declared  that  he  had  borne  the  expense  of  the  Moham*  ° 
Mohammedan  college,  founded  by  a  person  whom  he  had 
brought  there,  called  Muged-ud-din,  in  the  September  before, 
that  is,  September  1780.     This  Muged-ud-din  was  to  finish 
men  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  by  a  sort  of  contract,  in  about 
six  months.     The  purport  of  the  school  was,  as  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  tells    you,  for  breeding  theologians,   for  maulavis; 
which   maulavis    are   to   be  judges,  doctors  of  law,  some- 
thing like  our  masters  in   Chancery,  to  be  the  assessors  of 
judges,  to  determine  the  law  upon  an  occasion  such  as  this. 
This  was  the  school  that  he  made.    He  gave  3,000/.  a  year, 
am  speaking  of  matters  of  public  notoriety ;  it  is  in  page  2197 
of  the  printed  Minutes.     It  was  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
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i6JrifEi794.  breeding  judges,  breeding  magistrates,  and  breeding  theo- 
logians. I  bless  God  that  Mr.  Hastings,  when  he  resolved 
to  be  pious  and  munificent,  and  to  be  a  great  founder,  chose 
to  be  a  Mohammedan  founder  rather  than  a  Christian 
founder,  and  that  he  did  not  disgrace  our  religion,  at  least, 
by  such  a  foundation. 

Hisfraudu-       See  how  he  charges  the  matter  to  the  Company  twice 

counu        over.     First,  he   makes   them   set  aside   3,OOOZ.  a  year  of 

revenues  for  this  service.     He  separates  it  completely  from 

his.   [How  it  was]  applied  in  the  interval  no  man  living  knows  ; 

but  we  know,  at  his  departure,  one  of  the  last  acts  he  did 

was,  to  desire  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Mugd  - 

ud-din.      Here   is   the  last  visitation  that   happened ;  and 

your  Lordships  will  see  the  use  I  intend  to  make  of  it.     Lord 

Cornwallis  examined  it,  in  the  year  1788,  upon  [certain] 

Offensive      complaints.      Your  Lordships   have  heard  what  a   sink  of 

the  est»-n  °   filth,  misery,  vermin  and  destruction,  it  was.     Mr.  Chapman, 

bhshment.    w^0  wag  ^  yigj^or  and  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  declares 

that  he  could  not  sit  in  it  for  a  few  minutes  even.     His 

words  are : — 

"  The  wretched,  squalid,  figures  that  from  every  part  run  out  upon  me 
appeared  to  be  more  like  anything  else  than  students." 

We  find  that  he  ordered  Muged-ud-din  should  have 
3,000?.  a  year  assigned  him,  under  his  sole  management,  of 
the  Company's  estate. 

Mr.  Shore  at  the  head  of  the  revenue,  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis at  the  head  of  the  Board,  as  natural  visitors  of  this 
foundation,  heard  an  universal  outcry  of  the  whole  city 
against  it,  as  a  sink  of  every  kind  of  abuse ;  not  only  of 
filth  and  excrements  which  made  it  stink  in  the  natural 
nostrils,  but  of  worse  filth  and  excrement  which  made  it 
stink  in  the  [moral]*  nostrils  of  everybody  : — 

"  The  Board  cannot  but  express  their  concern  that  an  institution*  .  .  . 

This  was  in  1788  ;  and,  long  before,  it  had  been  notorious 
that  this  college,  which  was  to  produce  theologians,  judges, 
and  assessors  of  judges,  for  the  support  of  justice  in  the 
country,  was  become,  under  Mr.  Hastings'  guardian  and 
preceptor,  on  whom  he  thought  proper  to  settle  3,000/.  a 
year — a  handsome  foundation,  for  a  college — and  to  lay  out 
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5)0001.  upon  the  building,  without  giving  any  account  of  it, 
of  the  Company's  money,  [insufferably  offensive].  In  short, 
Mr.  Shore  had  received  complaint  after  complaint  of  this 
horrid  nuisance  established  in  the  country. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  came  to  inquire  into  it,  he  found  Peculations 
Muged-ud-din  had  sunk  the  revenue  of  it  1,000?.  year.  ud-dm.e  " 
That  which  ought  to  have  produced  upwards  of  3,000?., 
produced  but  2,000?.  a  year ;  and,  in  short,  [it  was]  a 
scene  of  peculation  in  the  masters  and  in  all  the  scholars — 
instances  of  persons  being  abandoned  to  every  kind  of 
vicious  and  licentious  courses,  without  a  shadow  or  possi- 
bility for  any  [benefit]  :  for  they  inquired  whether  there 
was  any  good  mixed  with  this  ; — no ;  it  was  all  bad,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  It  must  have  been  known  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  for  this  inquiry  was  in  the  year  1788.  It 
must  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Hastings  when  he  put  into 
this  man's  hands  this  3,000?.  a  year.  What  do  I  mention 
this  for  ?  That  you  ought  to  be  cautious  when  you  see  an 
account  brought  to  you,  and  Mr.  Hastings  desiring  your 
Lordships  to  allow  him  fraud,  cheating  and  swindling,  for 
his  piety  and  for  his  good  foundations;  that  is,  to  make 
amends  for  his  own  robbery  and  peculation  by  the  breeding 
up  judges  and  magistrates  and  divines.  You  find  what  sort 
of  thing  it  is.  Can  you,  therefore,  vote  a  set-off  for  him 
against  the  money  which  he  allows  to  be  swindled  from  an 
individual,  to  be  employed  and  to  be  suffered  to  be  set  off  by 
his  making  a  college  for  thieves,  felons,  pickpockets  and 
housebreakers, — as  you  naturally  suspect  this  to  be  ? 

But  there  is  another  more  serious  thing  at  this  very 
moment : — and  do  not  think  that  I  lay  too  much  weight 
upon  it,  because  if  I  were,  in  truth,  to  [select]*  a  thing 
dishonourable  to  the  British  nation,  it  would  be  to  have  a 
Governor,  who  was  concerned  in  such  practices,  justify  them 
in  such  a  way.  Here  is  the  razinama,  or  attestation,  of  Munny 
Begum,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  put  in  the  seat  of  justice  in 
this  country,  concerning  this  college,  precisely  at  the  time  of 
this  notorious  account ;  precisely  at  the  time  of  these  iniqui- 
tous [proceedings]  ;  precisely  at  the  time  in  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis has  represented  it  in  this  manner  to  the  court  of 
Directors !  Your  Lordships  will  see  what  attestations  are 
in  that  country ; — that  they  have  made  these  people^to  attest 
thino-s  in  diametrical  contradiction  to  their  own  certain  know- 

O 
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16  JuirEi794. ledge.  It  is  in  page  2350  of  your  Minutes.  These  are 
pages  that,  unless  we  efface  them  by  your  justice,  will  stand 
strong  against  us  some  day  or  other.  Now,  relative  to  this 
very  college : — 

Testimonial       "  He  respected  the  learned  and  wise  men,  and,  in  order  for  the  propa- 
of  Munny      gation  of  learning,  he  built  a  college  and  endowed  it  with  a  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  students ;  insomuch  that  thousands  reaping 
the  benefits  thereof  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  King 
of  England  and  for  the  success  of  the  Company." 

Here  you  see  a  seminary,  just  such  as  you  would  expect 
when  you  find  it  is  justified  upon  the  principle  of  swindling. 
Such  is  the  account  produced  in  Lord  Cornwallis's  letter  to 
the  Company  declaring  the  thing  to  be  notorious :  they  have 
charged  it  all  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

This  is  the  miserable  state  of  things  which  all  the  world 
knew,  and  which  Lord  Cornwallis  tells  you  is  perfectly 
notorious ;  and  this  is  the  thing  which  your  Lordships  are 
to  set-off  against  this !  Oh,  God  of  heaven !  let  shame  for 
one  moment  unveil  its  face ;  let  indignation  suppress  its 
feelings ;  and  considering  this  but  as  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  supposing,  keeping  an  account  of  a  swindling  trans- 
action, let  us  see  how  that  account  is  kept.  Mr.  Hastings 
has  declared,  and  you  will  find  it  upon  the  Company's 
records,  that  this  institution — which,  by  the  way,  cost  the 
Company  not  less  than  40,OOOZ.  in  one  way  or  other — 
Mr.  Hastings  does  not  pretend  to  have  commenced — he  has 
recorded  it — before  October  in  the  year  1780.  He  brings 
it  before  the  Board  in  April,  1781  ;  that  is,  about  six  months 
after  its  foundation. 

Now  look  at  the  account.  Where  is  that  swindling  ac- 
count which  is  given  to  us  ?  I  protest  to  God,  so  gross  an 
affront  never  was  offered  to  any  people  in  the  world,  as  that 
any  account  thus  founded  in  swindling  should  be  brought 
before  you.  He  has  supposed  it  to  begin  in  the  year  1779. 
He  has  overcharged  it  a  whole  year,  and  made  it  to  begin 
then,  when  it  did  not  begin  till  October,  [1780],  according  to 
his  own  account.  He  makes  it  to  commence  in  October, 
1779.  Then,  Mr.  Larkins  may  be  inaccurate.  Good  God  ! 
where  are  we  ?  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  bred  an  accountant, 
who  was  bred  in  all  sorts  of  trade  and  business,  declares  that 
he  keeps  no  accounts.  Then  comes  Mr.  Larkins  who  keeps 
an  account,  but  he  keeps  a  false  account.  Indeed  the  whole 
accounts  from  India,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  nothing 
but  a  series  of  frauds  while  he  was  concerned  in  it ;  and 
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Mr.  Larkins,  keeping  his  private  account  just  as  he  kept  the  16  jvirenM. 
public  accounts,  has  swindled  a  whole  year  in  this  swindling 
transaction. 

Why  do  I  state  this  to  your  Lordships  ? — because  I  wish  inability  of 
you  to  be  cautious,  first,  how  you  receive  such  accounts  at  chlck°the to 
all,  the  truth,  the  reality,  of  which  you  cannot  penetrate  in  aficom^ 
any  regular  way.     The  first  person  who  comes  to  you,  the 
accountant,  is  guilty,  upon  the  face  of  it,  of  a  gross  fraud.    It 
is  no  matter  whether  the  account  is*true  or  false ;  it  is  an 
account  which  you  are  in  no  situation  to  control.    I  lay  down 
this  as  a  rule  ; — no  man  ought  to  receive  an  account — which 
is  as  serious  a  part  of  a  judicial  proceeding  as  can  be — which 
he  has  no  means  to  control,  but  must  depend  upon  the  sole 
word  of  the  accountant. 

Having  stated,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  offence — which 
I  have  stated  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  commonplace  dog- 
trot fraud,  such  as  we  see  amongst  the  meanest  of  mankind — 
you  will  be  cautious  how  you  admit  to  be  set  up  against  [his 
crimes]  *  these  his  pretended   services,  which   you   cannot 
estimate,  the  truth  of  which   you  cannot  enter  into,    and 
which,  upon  the  very  face  of  them,  carry  marks  of  fraud  as 
well  as  the  thing  does  of  abuse.     This  Muged-ud-din,  who  Reforms  in- 
is  to  do  all  these  wonders,  Lord  Cornwallis  turned  out,  with  i^uconi-y 
every  kind  of  scorn,   and  endeavoured  to  put  the  college  waUis- 
upon  some  proper  foundation,  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  made 
a  sink  of  abuse. 

This  Mussefur  Jung  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  on  whom 
Mr.  Hastings  had  showered  down  so  many  blessings  by  acts 
he  was  concerned  in,  which  he  was  bound  some  to  do  and 
others  not  to  do,  had  been  reduced  from  a  state  of  120,0007. 
a  year  to  receive  but  one  lac  of  rupees,  or  about  12,0007.  a 
year, — God  knows  how  paid.  This  man  and  this  magistrate, 
who,  you  have  heard,  cannot  execute  the  laws  or  prevent 
robberies,  is  made  to  finish  the  distress  of  the  country  by  Testimonial 
commending  this  very  college  ;  which  I  hope  you  will  never  " 

keep  out  of  your  sight,  because  you  never  find  any  wicked, 
notorious,  fraudulent  and  criminal,  act,  that  you  do  not  find 
the  persons  who  must  know  it,  and  who  suffer  by  it,  to  be 
the  very  persons  who  are  attesting  in  its  favour.  From 
which  I  leave  your  Lordships  to  draw  your  own  conclusion. 

Now  let  me  finish  all  that  I  have  to  say  upon  this  busi- 
ness ;  always  connecting  what  I   say  with  the  attestations 
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i6JtrifEi794.  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  produced,  that  you  may  see  that 
you  are  more  offended,  and  that  justice  is  more  insulted,  in 
the  defence  than  in  the  acts ;  a  thing  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  prove  from  the  beginning.  And  I  do  constantly 
insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  most  gross  violation  to  make  this 
unhappy  people  make  these  attestations,  who  know  the 
direct  contrary  of  every  word  which  they  say ;  who  must 
know  it,  for  Lord  Cornwallis  tells  you  that  was  notorious 
which  I  tell  you  is  notorious,  and  which,  if  you  think  fit  to 
inquire  into  it,  you  will  find  to  be  notorious.  These  persons 
have  cut  in  two  the  parts  which  they  have  produced  to  you ; 
which,  if  anything  could  aggravate  these  proceedings,  would 
aggravate  them  highly.  They  give  everything  which  appears 
to  be  a  little  plausible  in  this,  and  sink  all  the  rest,  though 
it  was  in  their  hands.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
that  kind  of  attestation. .  I  come  now  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole  mass  of  all  these  oppressions.  I  have  stated  in  what 
manner  the  revenue  was  reduced  ;  in  what  manner  the 
servants  of  the  Company  were  reduced  to  the  worst  of  all 
bad  states,  and  fittest  to  prepare  people  for  subservience. 
They  were  reduced  to  a  state  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  execute  their  duty.  Permit  me  to  read  the  evidence 
produced  by  Lord  Cornwallis — called  by  Mr.  Hastings — of 
the  effect  of  it  on  the  state  of  that  country. 

The  evidence  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  page  2721  : — 

Evidence  of      "  Whether  your  Lordship  recollects  an  account  that  you  have  given 

wafns°uroA  to  the  C0urt  °f  Directors>  in  y°ur  letter  of  the  2d  of  August,  1/89, 
the  condi-n  concerning  the  state  of  those  provinces  ?  " — "  I  really  could  not  venture 
tion  of  the  to  be  particular  as  to  any  letter  I  may  have  written  so  long  since,  as  I 
territories!  have  brought  no  copies  of  my  letters  with  me  from  India ;  having  left 
them  at  Bengal  when  I  went  to  the  coast.'*  "  Whether  your  Lordship 
recollects,  in  any  letter  that  you  wrote  about  the  2d  of  August,  1789, 
paragraph  18,  any  expressions  to  this  effect;  namely,  '  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  agriculture  and  internal  commerce  have,  for  many 
years,  been  gradually  declining,  and  that  at  present,  excepting  the  class 
of  shroffs  and  banyans,  who  reside  almost  entirely  in  great  towns,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  advancing  hastily  to  a  general  state 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness ;' — whether  your  Lordship  recollects  that 
you  have  written  a  letter  to  that  effect  ?" — "  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
recollect  the  words  of  a  letter  that  I  have  written  five  years  ago,  but  I 
conclude  I  must  have  written  to  that  effect."  "  Whether  your  Lordship 
recollects  that,  in  the  immediately  following  paragraph — the  19th — you 
wrote  to  this  effect, — '  In  this  description,'  namely,  the  foregone  descrip« 
tion,  '  I  must  even  include  almost  every  zemindar  in  the  Company's 
territories ;  which,  though  it  may  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  their 
own  indolence  and  extravagance,  I  am  afraid  must  also  be  in  a  great 
measure  attributed  to  the  effects  of  our  former  system  of  management.* 
Paragraph  20  :— '  The  settlement  in  conformity  to  your  orders  will  only 
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he  made  for  ten  years  certain,  with  the  notification  of  its  being  yo 
intention  to  declare  it  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  assessment  of  these 
provinces,  if  the  amount  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been 
made  should  meet  with  your  approbation;'  —  whether  your  Lordship 
recollects  to  have  written  something  to  the  effect  of  these  two  last 
paragraphs,  as  well  as  of  the  first?"  —  "  I  do  recollect  that  I  did  write 
it  ;  but  in  that  letter  I  alluded  to  the  the  former  system  of  annual 
assessments."  "  Whether  your  Lordship  recollects  that  you  wrote,  on 
or  about  the  18th  of  September,  1/89,  in  one  of  your  minutes,  thus  — 
'  I  may  safely  assert  that  one  third  of  the  Company's  territory  in  Indos- 
tan  is  now  a  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts  ;  will  a  ten  years' 
lease  induce  any  proprietor  to  clear  away  that  jungle,  and  encourage  the 
ryot  to  come  and  cultivate  his  lands,  when  at  the  end  of  that  lease  he 
must  either  submit  to  be  taxed  ad  libitum  for  the  newly  cultivated  lands, 
or  lose  all  hopes  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  his  labour,  for  which 
perhaps  by  that  time  he  will  hardly  be  repaid  ?'  —  whether  your  Lordship 
recollects  a  minute  to  that  effect?"  —  "I  perfectly  recollect  to  have 
written  that  minute."  "  Now,  with  respect  to  a  letter,  dated  November 
the  3d,  1788,  paragraph  38,  containing  the  following  sentiments:  —  'I 
shall  therefore  only  remark  in  general  that,  from  frequent  changes  of 
systems,  or  other  reasons,  much  is  wanting  to  establish  good  order  and 
regulation  in  the  internal  business  of  the  country  :  and  that,  from  various 
causes,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  zemindars,  and  other  landholders 
and  renters,  are  fallen  into  a  state  much  below  that  of  wealth  and 
affluence.  This  country,  however,  when  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  numerous  inhabitants  are  taken  into 
consideration,  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world;  and,  with  the  uniform  attention  of  Government  to  mode- 
ration in  exaction,  and  to  a  due  administration  of  justice,  may  long  prove 
a  source  of  great  riches  both  to  the  Company  and  to  Britain.'  Para-  Future 

graph  39  :  —  '  I  am  persuaded  that  by  a  train  of  judicious  measures  the  P°licy  re:  , 
0,1  •  •  i  i      •     i-  «>  -i    •        •  i    commended 

land  revenue  of  these  provinces  is  capable,  in  time,  of  being  increased,  by  him. 

but  consistent  with  the  principles  of  humanity  —  and  even  those  of  your 
own  interest  —  it  is  only  by  adopting  measures  for  the  gradual  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  waste  lands,  and  by  a  gentle  and  cautious  plan 
for  the  resumption  of  lands  that  have  been  fraudulently  alienated,  that  it 
ought  ever  to  be  attempted  to  be  accomplished.  Men  of  speculative 
and  sanguine  dispositions,  and  others,  either  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
subject  or  with  views  of  recommending  themselves  to  your  favour,  may 
confidently  hold  forth  specious  grounds  to  encourage  you  to  hope  that  a 
great  and  immediate  accession  to  that  branch  of  your  revenue  might  be 
practicable.  My  public  duty  obliges  me  to  caution  you,  in  the  most 
serious  manner,  against  listening  to  propositions  which  recommend  this 
attempt,  because  I  am  clearly  convinced  that,  if  carried  into  execution, 
they  would  be  attended  with  the  most  baneful  consequences.'  Para- 
graph 40  :  —  '  Desperate  adventurers,  without  fortune  or  character,  would 
undoubtedly  be  found,  as  has  already  been  too  often  experienced,  to  rent 
the  different  districts  of  the  country  at  the  highest  rates  that  could  be 
put  upon  them  ;  but  the  delusion  would  be  of  a  short  duration,  and  the 
impolicy  and  inhumanity  of  the  plan  would,  when  perhaps  too  late  for 
effectual  remedy,  become  apparent  by  the  complaints  of  the  people  and 
the  disappointments  at  the  treasury  in  the  payments  of  the  revenue,  and 
would  probably  terminate  in  the  ruin  and  depopulation  of  the  unfor- 
tunate country  ;'  —  whether  your  Lordship  recollects  to  have  written  any- 
thing to  that  effect,  about  that  time  ?"—  "  I  perfectly  recollect  having 
written  the  extracts  that  have  been  read." 
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i6Jtrirei794.  My  Lords,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  called.  We  gave  ten 
days  for  calling  him.  We  do  not  regret  that  we  did,  when 
he  has  borne,  at  Mr.  Hastings'  desire,  such  a  testimony  to  the 
effects  of  his  government.  We  find  him  represent  that 
country  as  the  most  fertile  upon  earth — as  in  truth  it  is. 
The  zamindars,  the  great  lords  of  the  country,  are  repre- 
sented by  him  as  not  able  to  give  even  a  common  decent 
education  to  their  children,  notwithstanding  these  pretended 
colleges  are  founded.  We  find  him  calling  for  mercy  on 
them ;  and  one  of  the  cruel  afflictions  is  the  country  being 
taken  out  of  the  proper  native  hands  and  let  to  the  farmers, 
namely,  the  banyas  of  Calcutta. 

Contrast ,.        These  are  the  things  that  ought  to  go  to  your  Lordships' 

of  the  testi-  .  ^T  -,        ¥        -\        *r  i  •    i       c 

monies  with  hearts.  I  ou  see  a  country  desolated.  I  ou  see  a  third  or 
lce'  it  a  jungle  for  wild  beasts.  You  see  the  other  parts  op- 
pressed by  persons  in  the  form  and  shape  of  men,  but  with 
all  the  character  and  disposition  of  wild  beasts.  The  state 
of  the  country  is  brought  before  you  by  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable evidence,  let  it  be  brought  by  whom  they  will ; 
but,  being  brought  by  Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  of  double  and 
treble  force.  And  yet  these  people,  at  the  very  time  when 
Lord  Cornwallis  is  writing  this  state  of  the  country,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  is  calling  for  pity  upon  their  condition, 
declaring  their  fallen  state  and  wasted  country,  families 
destroyed,  the  first  people  unable  to  give  a  decent  education 
to  their  children,  and  that  there  are  no  [monies]  but  in  the 
hands  of  these  banyas,  who  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings under  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  under  the  Committee  of 
Circuit — money  is  found  in  no  hands  but  in  theirs — at  this 
very  precise  time  [are  these  people  brought  forward  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  benign  and  auspicious  government  of 
Mr.  Hastings]  !*  I  shall  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  what 
Lord  Cornwallis  has  declared  to  be  the  state  of  the  country, 
— an  act,  I  know,  by  the  way,  which  Mr.  Hastings  has 
stated  may  possibly  be  considered  by  your  Lordships  as 
nothing.  But  you  are  not  for  his  sake  to  prostitute — as  you 
would,  then  do — your  legislative  as  well  as  your  judicial 
capacity.  You  have  declared  such  was  the  state  of  the 
country.  You  did  wisely,  in  making  this  act,  to  take  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  most  diligent  in- 
quisitors into  every  part  of  the  affairs  of  all  this  empire. 
You  did  right  to  do  it.  When  you  did  it,  it  was  as  much 
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your  Act  of  Parliament — as  much  your  authority,  as  ours. 

See  what  you  have  done  by  this  Act ;  and  then  see  Avhether, 

at  the  instigation  of  this  man,  you  are  to  be  got  to  fly  in 

the  very  face  of  the  laws  of  your  country.     It  is  the  Act  of  Act  of  the 

the  24th  George  III,  cap.  25,  sec.  39.  IKS 

My  Lords,  here  is  an  Act  of  Parliament;  here  is  a 
regulation  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  of  the  grievance 
made,  of  the  inquiry  directed,  and  the  redress  prescribed. 
This  Act  of  Parliament  declares  these  oppressions.  Whose 
oppressions  were  they?  The  oppressions  that  they  suffered 
by  being  let  to  farmers  and  other  oppressors  of  the  country. 
Who  was  the  person  that  so  sold  them  ?  Warren  Hastings. 
What  were  these  letters  of  my  Lord  Cornwallis  ?  They 
were  answers  to  the  court  of  Directors,  and  a  return  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  state  of  the  country,  ordered 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  made.  Then  you  see  the 
Act  of  Parliament  justified.  It  states  the  grievance  ;  it 
states  the  cause  of  the  grievance ;  it  states  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  ;  it  orders  an  inquiry;  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  in 
consequence  of  that  inquiry,  transmits  to  the  court  of 
Directors,  this  very  information.  He  gives  you  this  identical 
state  of  the  country;  so  that  it  is  consolidated,  mixed  and 
embodied,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  itself,  which  no  power  on 
earth,  I  trust,  but  the  power  that  made  it,  can  shake.  I  trust 
that  neither  we,  the  Commons,  nor  you,  the  Lords,  nor  His 
Majesty,  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  can  shake  one  word 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament — can  take  away  from  the  truth  of 
its  declarations,  or  from  the  authority  of  persons,  who  are 
men  of  honour,  and  who,  under  that  Act  of  Parliament, 
made  this  inquiry.  It  cannot  be  done  by  your  Lordships. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  us.  It  cannot  be  done  by  the  King. 
It  must  be  undone  by  the  laws  only.  You  must  repeal  this 
Act  before  you  can  approve  of  any  of  these  transactions, 
and  you  must  declare  the  Legislature  a  liar,  in  order  to 
acquit  Mr.  Hastings. 

But  Mr.  Hastings  has  evidence  against  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Here  is  the  account  Lord  Cornwallis  has  given. 
Here  is  your  Act  of  Parliament.  Here  the  court  of  Di- 
rectors order  an  inquiry  under  the  Act.  Here  is  Lord 
Cornwallis's  return  to  it ; — and  you  hear  what  the  miserable 
wretches  are  themselves  made  to  say  to  invalidate  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Directors,  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  an  official  return  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  under  the  Act: — do  hear  what  these 
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miserable  creatures  describe  as  an  elysium;  speaking 
raptures   of    their   satisfaction   with   regard   to   Mr.   Hast 


ings  — 


ings. 


Testimonials  "  All  we,  zemindars,  choudries  and  talookdars,  of  the  district  of 
Akbarnagur,  commonly  called  Raje  Mhal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
have  heard  that  the  gentlemen  in  England  are  displeased  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, on  suspicion  that  he  oppressed  us,  inhabitants  of  this  place, — took 
our  money  by  deceit  and  force,  and  ruined  the  country.  Therefore  we, 
upon  the  strength  of  our  religion  and  religious  tenets,  which  we  hold  as 
a  duty  upon  us,  and  in  order  to  act  conformable  to  the  decrees  of  God 
in  delivering  evidence,  relate  the  praiseworthy  actions,  full  of  prudence 
and  rectitude,  friendship  and  politeness,  of  Mr.  Hastings,  possessed  of 
great  abilities  and  understanding ;  and,  by  representing  facts,  remove 
the  doubts  that  have  possessed  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  in  England 
— that  Mr.  Hastings  distributed  protection  and  security  to  religion,  and 
kindness  and  peace  to  all ;  he  is  free  from  the  charge  of  embezzlement 
and  fraud;  and  that  his  heart  is  void  of  covetousness  and  avidity. 
During  the  period  of  his  government  no  one  experienced  from  him  other 
than  protection  and  justice,  never  having  felt  hardships  from  him,  nor 
did  the  poor  ever  know  the  weight  of  an  oppressive  hand  from  him. 
Our  characters  and  reputations  have  always  been  guarded  in  quiet  from 
attack  by  the  vigilance  of  his  power  aud  foresight,  and  preserved  by  the 
terror  of  his  justice.  He  never  omitted  the  smallest  instance  of  kind- 
ness and  goodness  towards  us  and  those  entitled  to  it,  but  always 
applied,  by  soothings  and  mildness,  the  salve  of  comfort  to  the  wounds 
of  affliction,  not  allowing  a  single  person  to  be  overwhelmed  by  despair. 
He  displayed  his  friendship  and  kindness  to  all.  He  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  enemies  and  wicked  men  by  the  strength  of  his  terror. 
He  tied  the  hands  of  tyrants  and  oppressors  by  his  justice  ;  and  by  this 
conduct  he  secured  happiness  and  joy  to  us.  He  re-established  the 
foundation  of  justice ;  and  we  at  all  times  during  his  government  lived 
in  comfort  and  passed  our  days  in  peace.  We  are,  many  of  us,  satisfied 
and  pleased  with  him.  As  Mr.  Hastings  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  countries,  he  was  always  desirous 
of  performing  that  which  would  tend  to  the  preservation  of  our  religion 
and  of  the  duties  of  our  sects,  and  guard  the  religious  customs  of  each 
from  the  effects  of  misfortune  and  accidents.  In  every  sense,  he  treated 
us  with  attention  and  respect.  We  have  represented,  without  deceit, 
what  we  have  ourselves  seen,  and  the  facts  that  happened  from  him." 

This,  my  Lords,  is  in  page  2374  of  the  printed  Minutes. 

My  Lords,  wre  spare  you  the  reading  of  a  great  number 
of  these  attestations.  They  are  all  written  in  the  same 
style.  It  is  very  odd,  that,  as  they  were  totally  voluntary, 
as  they  are  represented  as  crowding  to  make  these  testi- 
monials, it  is  very  odd  that  there  should  be  such  an  unison 
in  the  heart  to  produce  a  language  that  is  so  uniform  as  not 
to  vary  so  much  as  in  a  single  tittle ;  that  every  part,  every 
province,  every  district,  every  religion,  all  unite  in  the  same 
words  and  in  the  same  phrases ;  so  that  I  must  fairly  say  it  is 


Suspicious 
uniformity 
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a  kind  of  miraculous  concurrence — a  miraculous  gratitude  ! 
Mr.  Hastings  says  that  gratitude  is  lost  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  But  it  revives  there  ;  it  blooms  and  flourishes  in  a  Indian 
way  not  to  be  described.  In  proportion  as  you  hear  of  the  ^ 
miseries  and  distresses  of  these  very  people,  in  [that]  pro- 
portion do  they  express  their  comfort  and  satisfaction,  and 
that  they  never  knew  what  a  grievance  was  of  any  sort. 
Lord  Cornwallis  finds  them  aggrieved.  The  court  of  Di- 
rectors find  them  aggrieved.  The  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  finds  them  aggrieved  ;  and  the  Court  here  finds  them 
aggrieved.  But  they  never  found  themselves  aggrieved. 
The  turning  them  out  of  doors,  and  giving  all  their  lands  to 
farmers  for  five  years,  to  riot  in  what  they  had,  and  after- 
wards to  be  excused  in  their  balance — all  their  lands  being 
in  the  hands  of  banyas — fills  them  with  rapture  !  They 
are  the  only  people,  I  believe,  that  never  complain  of  their 
government  in  any  instance  whatever.  It  must  be  something 
more  than  the  government  of  angels ;  for  I  verily  believe, 
if  God  was  to  send  out  of  the  choir  of  the  heavenly  angels 
one  to  govern  the  earth,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that 
many  persons  would  be  found  to  be  discontented  with  it. 
But  they  have  no  complaint.  They  feel  no  affliction — no 
sorrow.  He  has  realised  more  than  the  golden  age.  And 
here  you  have  a  sort  of  people  before  you,  representing — I 
am  ashamed  for  human  nature,  I  am  ashamed  for  our  Govern- 
ment, I  am  ashamed  for  a  court  of  justice,  that  these  things 
are  before  us ;  but  here  they  are,  and  we  must  observe  upon 
them. 

My  Lords,  we  have  done  with  this  part.  We  have  made 
out  our  case.  There  now  remains  for  us  to  make  observ- 
ations upon  what  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought  proper  to  put 
forward  as  against  this  case.  Does  he  meet  this  with  any- 
thing but  those  general  attestations? — upon  which  I  must 
first  remark  that  there  is  not  one  single  matter  of  fact 
touched  upon.  Your  Lordships  will  observe,  and  you  may 
hunt  them  out  through  the  whole  body  of  your  Minutes,  that 
you  do  not  find  a  single  fact  mentioned  in  them.  But  there  is 
an  abundance  of  panegyric  ;  and,  if  we  were  doing  nothing  but 
making  satires,  as  the  newspapers  charge  [us  with  doing]* 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  panegyric  is  a  good  answer  to  them. 

Mr.  Hastings  sets  up  pleas  of  merit  upon  this  occasion  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  no  plea  of  merit  can  extinguish,  as  your 
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i6Juinm94.  Lordships  know  very  well,  a  direct  charge.  Merit  cannot 
extinguish  crime.  For  instance,  Lord  Howe,  to  whom 
this  country  owes  so  much,  as  it  owes  this  day,  for  his  great 
and  glorious  victory' — which  makes  our  hearts  glad,  and,  I 
hope,  will  make  this  country  secure — yet,  if  Lord  Howe  was 
charged  with  stealing  the  King's  stores,  for  instance,  and 
applying  them  in  a  manner  utterly  shameful  and  unfit  for 
his  situation  to  do,  if  he  was  accused  of  taking  advantage 
of  his  station  to  oppress  any  of  the  captains  of  his  ships, 
if  he  was  stated  to  go  into  a  port  of  the  allies  of  his  country 
and  to  rob  them,  and  to  rob  their  women,  to  break  into  their 
recesses,  and  commit  all  these  sort  of  things,  why  the 
glorious  victory  of  Lord  Howe  could  not  change  the  nature, 
the  quality,  of  those  acts. 

If  some  of  our  ministers — My  Lord  Cornwallis  is  gone  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  my  Lord  Malmesbury  is  gone  to  the 
King  of  Prussia;  we  hope  and  trust  their  embassies  will 
succeed ;  we  hope  and  trust  this  country  will  receive  great 
benefit  from  them ;  we  hope  all  these  things ;  but  if  Lord 
Malmesbury,  from  any  money  that  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  was  to  put  50,000/.  in  his  pocket,  I  believe 
his  making  a  good  and  advantageous  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  never  be  thought  a  good  defence  for  him. 
We  admit  that,  if  a  man  has  done  great  and  eminent  services, 
though  they  cannot  be  a  defence  against  crimes  and  cannot 
conceal  them,  yet  when  sentence  comes  to  be  passed  upon 
that  man,  you  will  consider,  first,  whether  they  were  common 
lapses  of  human  frailty,  and  you  must  consider  the  nature^ 
weight  and  validity,  of  the  grievance.  As  I  was  stating  the 
case  of  Lord  Malmesbury — your  Lordships  may  easily  perceive 
that  is  stating  an  impossible  case :  I  only  put  it  in  the  case 
of  a  man  whom  we  all  know  and  revere,  and  upon  whom, 
to  use  Mr.  Hastings'  expression  upon  the  Munny  Begum 
much  more  properly,  the  breath  of  calumny  has  not  breathed : 
— I  say,  he  would  not  be  justified,  though  your  Lordships 
might  think  some  pity  due  to  it. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  are  the  merits  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  set  up  against  the  justice  of  his  country,  and  against 
his  proved  delinquencies.  I  confess  that,  if  a  man  has  done 
great  services,  it  may  be  some  alleviation ;  but  then  they 
ought  to  be  used  as  such, — with  modesty,  with  humility,  with 
confession  of  the  fact ;  and  not  with  a  proud  and  insolent 
defiance,  stating  these  services  as  reasons  why  he  stands 
justified  in  the  eye  of  mankind  for  committing  unexampled 
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and  enormous  crimes.  Indeed  humility,  suppliant  guilt,  makes  ie  JtmEiyw. 
some  impression  upon  our  bosoms,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  we  see  it  before  us,  we  always  remember  that  we  are 
men ;  and  nothing  but  a  proud  defiance  of  law  and  justice 
could  make  us  forget  it  for  one  moment.  I  believe  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain — perhaps  the  persons  that  speak 
to  you — know  very  well  how  to  allow  for  the  faults  and 
frailties  of  mankind,  and  that  they  consider  them  largely, 
liberally  and  equitably;  but  we  have  not  stated  one  crime 
but  what  is  full  of  malice. 

Now,  from  what  is  stated  for   the  prisoner,  you  would  Criminal 
imagine   some  great,  known,  acknowledged,  services.     My  M1£1Hast.°f 
Lords,  the  things  that  are  stated  are,  every  one  of  them,  so  ierviceseged 
many  things,  deliberately,  upon  the  fullest  inquiry,  by  the 
greatest  diligence  and    sagacity,  by  the  greatest  and  most 
penetrating  research,    reprobated  in  the  strongest    manner 
as  the  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings.     And  yet  these  crimes,  in 
defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  defiance  of  its  most 
solemn  resolutions,  in  defiance  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
founded  on  these  most   solemn  resolutions,  does  this  man 
venture  to  bring  before  you   as   merits,  to  extenuate  the 
crimes  with  which  we  charge  him  ! 

He  finds  in  our  proceedings  a  whole  mass  of  matter  upon 
which  he  is  criminated,  in  every  part  of  the  journals ;  and 
when  he  finds  that  we  have  selected — as  we  were  bound  to 
select — only  certain  things  of  certain  descriptions  to  charge 
him  with,  he  takes  all  the  rest,  that  we  have  laid  aside  and 
do  not  bring  here  as  charges,  to  convert  them  by  a  strange 
metamorphosis  into  merits,  to  make  your  Lordships  acquit 
him  of  these  charges! 

My  Lords,  we  must  beg,  for  the  House  of  Commons — we 
must  beg,  for  the  honour  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
Legislature — that  your  Lordships,  whenever  you  take 
what  we  condemn  as  crimes  to  be  merits,  will  at  least 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  upon  the  matter; 
that  you  will  not  take  an  oblique,  ungenerous,  unhandsome, 
mode  to  condemn  the  House  of  Commons,  by  letting  the 
Defendant,  when  he  is  attempting  a  proof  of  something  else, 
come  obliquely  to  censure  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Legislature  itself. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  brought  up  to  you  a  variety  of  merits  ; 
and  every  one  of  these  merits,  without  the  exception  of  one 
of  them,  is  either  directly  censured  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  censured  as  a  ground  for  legislative  provision,  or 
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16  JuNBi794.  they  remain  upon  the  records  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  vouchers  for  them  as  proofs.  Though  we  have  not 
yet  actually  resolved  upon  every  one  of  them,  we  have  re- 
solved, as  I  think,  upon  no  less  than  forty-five  parts  of  his 
Mr.Dundas's  conduct  upon  this  occasion.  [These  resolutions  were  moved]* 
)ns>  in  the  year  1782.  [They  were  moved]  by  a  person  whom 
this  country  is  under  many  obligations  to,  and  whom  we 
must  speak  of  with  honour,  whenever  we  consider  great 
situations  in  this  country,  and  great  talents  to  support  them, 
and  long  services  in  the  House  of  Commons : — I  mean 
Mr.  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  now  one 
of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  at  the  head — and 
worthily  and  deservedly  at  the  head — of  the  India  establish- 
ment. He  moved  forty-five  resolutions ;  the  major  part  of 
them  directly  against  these  very  acts  Mr.  Hastings  has 
pleaded  as  his  merits,  considered  as  delinquencies  and 
crimes. 

Right  of  the      All  that  the  House  of  Commons  implore  of  your  Lord- 

beTeard  on  ships  is,  that  you  will  not  take  these,  which  we  call  crimes, 

merfts?ged    as  merits,  without  hearing  the  House  of  Commons  upon  it. 

I  am  sure  you  are  too  noble  and  too  generous  to  do  it.     The 

first  thing  Mr.  Hastings  brings  forward  here  is,  that,  whereas 

the  Company  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to   the 

Mogul,  in  consequence  of  a  [condition]  inserted  in  the  grant 

Abolition  of  by  \vhich  the  Moguls  give  to  us  the  legal  title  by  which  we 

the  tribute        J,  n       .  .  -P-p,  i      T>   i  T     r\  •  i         j-j 

due  to  the  hold  the  provinces  or  Bengal,  Bahar  and  (Jrissa,  he  did 
stop  that  stipend  or  tribute,  such  as  it  was  ; — an  acknowledg- 
ment that,  though  bound  by  treaty,  though  bound  by  the 
very  sanad  by  which  he  held  the  very  office  he  was  exercising, 
recognised  by  the  Company  and  recognised  by  the  nation, 
yet  he  broke  it,  and  refused  to  pay  this. 

Where  are  we?  Is  this  merit?  Good  God  Almighty! 
the  greatest  blockhead,  the  most  ignorant,  miserable,  wretch, 
a  person  without  either  virtue  or  talents,  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  order  somebody  to  strike  a  pen  through  such  an 
account,  and  then  he  makes  a  merit  to  you  !  "  Oh,  I  have 
saved  you  all  this  money.  You  were  bound  to  pay,  but  by 
a  breach  of  your  faith,  by  a  single  dash  of  my  pen,  I  have 
put  an  end  to  this.  I  gave  you  250,000^.;  will  not  you 
reward  a  person  who  did  you  such  a  great  and  important 
service  ?"  But  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  allow  that 
this  was  a  great  and  important  service, — but  the  contrary. 
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Here  is  our  Resolution : — 

"Resolution  the  7th. — That  the  conduct  of  the  Company  and  their  its  con- 
servants  in   India  to  the    King," — meaning   the  Mogul  King, — "  and  demnation 
Nudjiff  Ca\vn,  with  respect  to  the  tribute  payable  to  the  one,  and  the  commo 
stipend  to  the  other,  and  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  provinces  of 
Corah  and  Illahabad  to  the  Vizier,  was  contrary  to  policy  and  good 
faith;  and  that  such  wise  and  practicable  measures  should  be  adopted 
in  future  as  may  tend  to  redeem  the  national  honour,  and  recover  the 
confidence  and  attachment  of  the  princes  of  India." 

This  thing,  which  we  have  fulminated  the  thunder  of  our 
resolutions  against,  as  a  heavy  crime — as  a  crime  that  dis- 
honoured the  nation,  and  which  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
to  redress,  this  man  has  the  insolence  to  bring  before  your 
Lordships  as  a  set-off  against  the  crimes  we  charge  him  with ! 
This  outrageous  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  this 
outrageous  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  his  country,  I  hope 
your  Lordships  will  not  countenance.  Let  it  pass  for  nothing  ; 
let  it  not  aggravate,  as  I  am  sure  it  does  heavily,  his 
crimes ;  but  let  not  this,  which  we  have  declared  to  be 
injurious  to  the  public  faith,  and  which  he  himself  does  not 
deny  to  be  a  breach  of  the  public  faith, — let  not  that  be  set 
against  other  breaches  of  the  public  faith  with  which  we 
charge  him;  nor  justify  [one  class  of]*  public  crimes  by 
proving  that  he  has  committed  other  crimes. 

This  is  what  he  states  to  you  :  and  he  makes  up  a  sum, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  he  makes  up  the  account  of 
Nobkissin,  of  260,0007.  a  year  saved  to  the  Company  by 
this.  But  it  shall  not  go  so  neither.  There  is  no  account 
which  he  has  ever  brought  forth  that  does  not  carry  upon  it, 
not  only  ill  faith  and  national  dishonour  in  that  way,  but 
carries  with  it  the  direct  proofs  of  corrupt  practice  in  him- 
self. When  Mr.  Hastings  values  himself  upon  this  shocking, 
horrible  and  outrageous,  breach  of  faith,  which  requires 
nothing  but  a  base  and  illiberal  mind  to  do,  and  requires 
neither  talents,  courage  nor  skill,  except  that  courage  that 
defies  all  consequences —that  defies  shame — that  defies  judg- 
ment—  that  defies  the  opinions  of  mankind  and  his  country ; 
no  other  courage  than  that,  nor  other  talents  than  I  have 
described,  namely,  to  strike  a  pen  over  it ; — [you  will  at 
least  expect  to  see  a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  what  was 
gained  by  it].* 

In  the  year  1775,  at  a  period  when  Mr.  Hastings  was 
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under  an  eclipse,  when  honour  and  virtue,  in  the  character  of 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis,  for  a 
while  sat — and  for  a  very  short  period — at  the  Council  board 
— in  that  time,  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  upon  this  occasion  was 
called  into  question,  and  they  began  to  call  for  an  account  of 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  what  was  received  and  what  was 
paid.  And  they  found  that,  in  the  account,  the  Mogul's 
stipend,  or  his  tribute,  was  continued  as  paid  up  to  October", 
1774.  This  appeared  fair  upon  the  face  of  it.  They  took 
it  for  granted,  as  your  Lordships  would  take  it  for  granted, 
at  the  first  view,  that  in  reality  it  was  paid.  The  books 
were  balanced.  You  find  a  Debtor  ;  you  find  a  creditor. 
The  Mogul  is  credited  for  the  receipt  of  260,000?,  in  that 
year,  that  is,  twenty-six  lacs ;  and  you  find  he  sets  ofi' 
against  it  as  regular  a  posted  account  as  possible. 

While  they  were  on  this,  a  Mr.  Crofts,  of  wrhom  your 
Lordships  have  heard  very  often,  comes  fonvard  early  in  the 
transaction,  and  he  declares  that  he,  being  Accountant  Gene- 
ral— much  such  an  Accountant  General  as  you  have  seen-— 
that  he,  being  Accountant  General,  finds  there  a  little  error 
in  this.  And  what  was  the  error  ?  That  he  had  given  the 
Mogul  a  credit  for  one  year  more  than  he  had  received, 
namely,  a  small  error  of  a  payment  to  him  of  260,OOOZ.  ! 
This  appeared  strange.  "Why,"  says  he,  "I  never  discovered 
it ;  nor  was  it  ever  intimated  to  me  that  it  had  been  stopped 
from  October,  1773,  till  the  other  day,  when  I  had  it  inti- 
mated to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  have  made  an  entry  of  these 
payments,  [they]  having  been  stopped ;  but  they  agree  ever 
since  October,  177.3."  These  are  his  expressions.  It  is  in 
the  Bengal  Appendix,  printed  by  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Directors,  extracted  from  the  records.  When  he  is  asked  a 
very  natural  question, — "Who  told  you  of  your  mistake? — 
who  told  you  Mr.  Hastings  had  ordered  it  to  be  expunged 
from  October,  and  yet  had  not  given  you  an  idea  that  it  had 
not  been  paid  to  that  time  ?" — what  is  the  answer?  It  is  an 
answer  worthy  of  Mr.  Middleton — an  answer  worthy  of 
Mr.  Larkins — an  answer  worthy  of  all  the  banyas  you 
have  seen  here : — "  Oh  !  I  have  forgotten."  "  Had  you  heard 
of  so  trifling  an  error  as  this  sum  for  a  whole  year  ?  "  "  Oh  ! 
really  I  have  forgotten."  I  could  get  nothing  from  him  but 
that  he  had  forgotten  who  told  him  that  circumstance.  Your 
Lordships  will  ask,  what  became  of  it  ?  We  find  that,  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  in  the  account  of  the  arrears  due  to  the 
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King,   annexed    to   your    Minutes,   he  says    that  he 

never  received  any  intimation,  till  the    other   day,  of    the 

resolution   of  the  late  Board  to  withhold  the  tribute,  from 

October,  1773.     It   is    asked   from  whom  he  received  this 

very  late  communication.     He  replies  that  he  does  not  really 

recollect.     The  date  of  this  letter  is  the  21st  of  March,  1775. 

On  the  25th  of   February,   he  writes  that    he  had  never 

received  an  information,  till  the  other  day,  of  the  resolution     ' 

of  the   late  Board  —  that  is,  Mr.  Hastings'  Board  —  to  with- 

hold the  tribute,  from  this  October,  1773  ;  and,  being  asked 

from  whom  he  received  this  very  late  communication,  —  "  I 

really  do   not  recollect."     Oh  !  my  Lords,  what  resources 

there   are  in  oblivion  !     What  resources  there  are  in  bad 

memory  !     No  genius  has  ever  done  so  much  for  mankind 

as  certain  defects.    It  was  said  by  one  of  the  ancient  philo- 

sophers, to  a  man  who  proposed  to  teach  people  memory, 

—  "I  wish  you  could  teach  me  oblivion.     I  wish  you  could 

teach  me  to  forget."     These  people  had  not  learned  memory, 

but  they  had  learned  the  art  of  forgetting.     Here  is  a  kind  of 

labyrinth,  where  fraud  runs  into  fraud.   There  is  credit  given 

to  the  Wazir  for  eight  lacs  paid  to  the  Mogul,  which  he  desires 

to  draw  upon  the  Mogul's   tribute,   for  the  support  of  an 

army   which   he  himself  had  stipulated  to  bear  the   whole 

expenses  of.     There  are  eight  lacs  accounted  for  fraudulently, 

upon  the  face  of  the  thing  ;  and,  when  he  comes  to  the  rest,  Enormity  of 

eighteen  lacs  more,  there  is  no  account  of  it  at  all;    and  ?*r-  ,Haj"- 

-\T       TT  1-11  -ITTI  -i      i  ings'  pecu- 

consequently  Mr.  Hastings  pocketed  that.  While  he  wasiations. 
pretending  to  save  you  by  one  fraud,  he  committed  another 
fraud  for  himself:  and.  this  is  the  method.  in  which  one  pecu- 
lation governs  another  in  the  economy  of  fraud.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings says  —  if  you  want  a  key  to  it  —  I  rigidly  put  an  end 
to  the  Mogul's  tribute,  and  Mr.  Hastings  put  the  money 
into  his  own  pocket. 

This  is  what  I  think  myself  bound  to  tell  your  Lordships 
upon  this  occasion.  Not  one  word  has  been  produced  by  the 
Counsel  to  support  these  allegations  ;  but,  knowing  that  your 
Lordships,  high  as  you  are,  and  being  the  best  of  men  as 
I  trust  you  are,  yet  still  are  men,  and  knowing  that  bold 
assertions  and  confident  declarations  prevail  with  men,  how 
do  we  attack  them  ?  Not  by  things  of  the  like  nature. 
We  attack  them  by  showing  you  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  disapproved  of  them.  We  show  you  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  disapproved  of  them. 
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16JUNE1794.  We  send  you  to  the  records  of  the  Company,  if  you  want  to 

Disapproval  pursue  this  matter  further,  to  enlighten  your  own  minds  upon 

Commons     the  subject.     Therefore  do  not  think  that  we  do  not  know 

ings^con^8*"  now  ridiculous  it  is,  for  any  person  to  dare  talk  of  these 

duct.          things  without  producing  a  single  voucher  for  them.    We 

know  it.    But  we  are  ready  to  take  upon  us  the  negative,  and 

should  be  ashamed  to  assert  anything  that  we  are  not  able 

directly  to  prove  by  an  immediate  reference ;  though  we  are 

not  bound  to  do  it,  for  we   could  efface  this  by  a  single 

stroke,  by  saying,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it.     But  we  show 

you  that  the  things  he  has  set  up  as  merits  are  atrocious 

crimes,  and  not  one  of  them  that  does  not,  in  the  very  nature 

of  it,  carry  evidence  of  low  corruption,  as  well  as  breach  of 

public  faith,  in  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  next  thing  he  takes  credit  for  is  this.    The  Mogul  had 

by  stipulation  a  royal  domain  [insured  to]  him,  consisting  of 

two  provinces,  Corah  and  Allahabad.    Mr.  Hastings  was  not 

satisfied  with  taking  this   tribute,  and  taking  it   for   ever, 

but,  under  weak  pretences,  never  proved  in  any  sense,  such 

as  the  Mogul  was  going  to  Mahratta — no  reason  why  he 

should  not  go  there,  as  well  as  Nujif  Khan,  or  any  other 

prince :  we  were   not  at  war  with  the   Mahrattas  at  that 

time; — well,  he  takes   from  him   his  domain,    [almost    the 

last  wreck  of  empire  left]*  to  the  descendant  of  Tamerlane, 

to  whose  voluntary  grants  we  owe  that  we  have  put  a  foot 

Their  con-     in  Bengal.     And  surely  we  ought,  at  least,  to  have  kept  our 

of  the  trans- faith,  and  left  that  retreat  for  this  unfortunate  prince.    The 

anrd°luah-h  House  of  Commons  was  of  that  opinion,  and  consequently 

abadtothe  they  resolved:— 

"  That  the  transfer  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Vizier  was  contrary 
to  policy  and  good  faith." 

This  is  what  the  House  of  Commons  think  of  this  busi- 
ness which  is  to  be  considered  as  merit. 

These  provinces  are  rated  at  twenty-two  lacs  or  there- 
abouts, that  is,  220,OOOZ.  a  year.  I  believe  they  were  improv- 
able to  a  good  deal  more.  But  what  does  Mr.  Hastings  do  ? 
Instead  of  taking  them  for  the  Company,  instead  of  re- 
serving them  for  the  Mogul,  till  we  should  like  the  course 
he  was  taking  better,  or  turning  them  to  the  Company's 
advantage,  he  sells  them  to  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  who  he 
knew  had  the  art,  above  all  men,  of  destroying  the  country 
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he  was  not  to  keep,  or  what  he  might  fear  he  was  not  to  i6juirEi794. 
keep.     And  what  do  you  think  he  sold  them  for  ?     He  sold 
them  at  a  little  more  than  two  years'  purchase !     "Will  any  Disgraceful 
man  believe  that  Mr.  Hastings,  when  he  sold  these  provinces  ^80f  tbe 
to  the  Wazir  for  these  two  years'  purchase — and  there  was 
no  man  living  that  would  not  have  given  ten  years'  purchase 
for  them — did  not  put  the  difference  between  the  real  and 
pretended   value   into   his    own    pocket    and    that   of    his 
associates  ? 

We  charge,  therefore,  first,  that  which  he  assumes  merit 
for  as  ill  faith;  next,  that  that  ill  faith  was  purchased  of 
him.  And,  therefore,  as  he  neither  kept  the  pledge  for  the 
Mogul  or  for  the  Company,  nor  sold  it  for  an  adequate  value, 
we  charge  him  with  corruption  in  that.  And  this  is  one  of 
his  merits,  stated  with  great  pomp  by  his  Counsel ! 

Another  of  his  merits  was  a  pension  the  Company  was  stoppage  of 
obliged  to  pay  to  Nujif  Khan,    that  was  stopped.     That  $  1^™ ioa 
was  but  a  small  thing  among  the  rest.    But  there  is  another,  Khan< 
upon  which   he  values  himself  exceedingly ;  which  is,  the 
sale  of  the  Rohilla  nation  to  the  same  Wazir,  their  cruel  and  Saieofthe 
bitter  enemy,  a  good  manager  of  his  own  revenues,  but  the  mtkmtothe 
crudest  tyrant  that  ever  existed  to  all  persons — excepting  Wazir> 
Mr.  Hastings  always — to  whom  he  had  taken  any  degree  of 
animosity,    public,  private  or  political.      He  sold  him  this 
whole  nation,  whose  country  was  cultivated  like  a  garden, 
and  which  is  since  a  desert,  for  400,OOOL    He  sent  a  brigade 
of  our  troops  to  extirpate  these  people,  who  were  the  bravest, 
the    most   honourable   and    generous,   nation   upon   earth, 
namely,    the   JRohillas.     They   were    cruelly   turned    [out], 
and    left   to   rot,   and   publish    the    merciless,    scandalous, 
behaviour    of  Great    Britain  from  one    end    of    India  to 
the  other.      I    believe    there    is   not    an   ingenuous  mind 
upon    the    whole    globe    that    has     ever   heard    of  it — I 
believe  there  is  no  man  possessing  the  least  pretension  to 
honour,  justice,  humanity  and   good   policy,  that  did   not 
reprobate  this. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  when  they  heard  of  it,  reprobated  Reprobation 
it  in  the  strongest  manner.     The  court  of  Proprietors  of  the  by  tife 
India  Company  reprobated  it  in  the  strongest  manner.    The  %°™?™y 
House  of  Commons,  after  the  most  diligent  research,  and  Commons. 
a    resolution    moved    by   Mr.    Dundas,    reprobated   it   in 
the  strongest   manner.     This  is  our  judgment   on   it,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  brings  it  forward  as  a  merit  to  your  Lordships. 
But  I  can  prove,  upon  every  piece  of  this  bad  merit,  that 
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16JUNE1794.  there  is  a   most   horrid   and   nefarious,    secret,  corruption 

Corrupt       lurking  in  it.     I  am  only  to  tell  your  Lordships  that  Sir 

of  tlwftrans-  Robert  Barker  was  offered  by  this  Wazir,  for  about  one  half 

aotion.         o£  fafe  country,  namely,  the  country  of  the  Rohillas, — he 

was  offered  a  sum  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  that  is,  500,000/. 

for  the  half  of  it.     Mr.  Hastings  was  informed  of  this  by 

Sir  Robert  Barker,  in  his  letter  of  the  24th  of  March,  1773. 

Mr.  Hastings  took  forty  lacs  of  rupees  for  the  whole,  when 

he  might  have  had  fifty  lacs  for  the  half.     Judge,  then, 

what  became  of  the  difference.     Nothing  on  earth  can  hide 

from  mankind  why  Mr.  Hastings  made  this  wicked,  corrupt, 

desperate,  bargain  for   the   extermination   of  a    brave  and 

generous  people ;  why  he  took  400,000/.  for  the  whole  of 

that  for  half  of  which  he  was  offered,  and  knew  he  might 

have  had,  500,0007. 

Your  Lordships  observe,  all  these  have  not  one  single 
syllable  of  evidence  to  support  them  ;  but  there  has  been  long 
and  laborious  detail  and  discussion  both  by  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  and  by  his  Counsel.  Now  we  answer  them  for 
that  reason.  But  we  answer  them  by  a  direct  reference  to 
records  and  papers,  by  which  your  Lordships  shall  judge  of 
them  as  set-offs  and  merits ;  and  that  is  the  light  in  which 
they  look  at  them  just  at  present.  I  believe  your  Lordships 
will  hardly  receive  these  as  merits  to  set  off  guilt,  because, 
in  every  one,  there  is  a  guilt  in  the  act,  and  there  are  pre- 
sumptions, not  to  be  refuted,  that  he  had  taken  money  for 
every  one  of  them  to  himself. 

TheMah-  The  next  is  the  Mahratta  [peace].  He  produces  to  you 
M  peace.  ^Q  ^tresses  Of  the  Company,  to  justify  the  unhandsome  and 
improper  means  that  he  took  of  getting  this.  He  says — 
and  here  we  display,  here  we  spread  our  sails,  here  we 
catch  every  gale — he  says, — "  I  found  all  India  confederate 
against  you,  and  I  found  the  Mahrattas,  I  found  the  whole 
[country],  through  all  the  hundred  states,  fulminating 
against  you.  I  found  them  combined  with  the  Nizam. 
I  found  them  combined  with  Hyder  Ali.  I  stemmed 
all  that  torrent,  nevertheless.  I  so  endured  —  fortitude 
is  my  character — I  bore  all  this,  till  I  landed  your  affairs 
safe  on  shore ;  and  now  receive  me  as  the  saviour  of 
India." 

My  Lords,  we  have  heard  all  that ;  but  we  never  forget 

that  the  House  of  Commons  examined  into  the  whole  of 

.  this,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  act  that  is  put  there 

which  we  did  not  reprobate.     The  House  of  Commons,  in 
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these  very  resolutions,  have  determined  that  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  author  of  these  proceedings,  took  advantage  of  an  ambi- 
guous letter  of  the  court  of  Directors,  to  break  and  violate  Mr.  Hast- 
the  most  solemn,  the  most  advantageous  and  most  useful  "i^' breach 

,1  •      T     T  i         i  ilia  '  or  tlic  treaty 

treaty  that  ever  was  in  India  ;  that  he  produced  this  strange  with  tfae 
and  unnatural  junction,  which  he  said  he  found,  as  it  were,  M 
and  had  the  merit  of  combating.     It  really  is  a  dreadful 
thing  ;  and  I  must  first  protest  against  [your  receiving  such 
evidence]*  at  all.     If  I  do  not  enter  much  into  it,  it  is 
because  of  the  indecency  and  impropriety  of  your  receiving 
that  as  merit  which  the  Commons  have  condemned,  in  every 
part  of  it.     Your  Lordships   have  received  obliquely  the 
evidence  upon  that  business  ;  and,  when  we  came  and  desired 
your  inquiry  upon  that,  your  Lordships,  for  wise  and  just 
reasons  I  have  no  doubt,  refused  it  to  us  :  and  now  we  only 
desire  this,  that  your  Lordships  will   not   receive   this   as  Condemna- 
merit,  till  the  House  of  Commons,  who  has  condemned  it  in  proceedings 
all  its  parts,  is  heard  upon  such  business.     They  have  con-  '"forty-five 
demned  it  in  these  forty-five  resolutions.  resolutions." 

The  first  thing  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  show  your 
Lordships  is  this, — that,  by  his  ill  faith,  he  was  the  author 
of  the  whole.  The  Government  of  Bombay  had  offended 
the  Mahratta  States  by  a  most  violent  and  scandalous 
aggression.  They  made  a  treaty  of  peace  afterwards,  the 
most  honourable  and  advantageous.  Colonel  Upton  made 
the  treaty  called  the  treaty  of  Poorunder  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  Disastrous 
broke  that  treaty,  upon  his  declared  principle  that  you  are  auentes  of 
to  look  in  war  f<3r  resources.  India  was  at  that  time  in  j^be  tnwty 
peace.  Hyder  Ali  did  not  dare  to  attack  us.  Why  ?  of  Poorun- 
Because  he  was  afraid  that  his  natural  enemies  the  Mah- 
rattas  would  fall  upon  him.  The  Nizam  could  not  attack 
us,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  Mahratta 
State  itself  was  divided  into  those  discordant  branches  which 
it  was  impossible  almost  to  unite  again.  That  common- 
wealth, which  was  the  terror  of  India,  was  broken ;  and 
there  was  not  one  power  in  India  that  did  not  look  to  Great 
Britain  for  holding  the  balance  and  preserving  justice  to 
them  all.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Hastings  deliberately  broke  the 
treaty  of  Poorunder.  He  set  up  a  treaty  called  [the  treaty 
of  Salby].  Why,  before  he  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Mahratta  State,  by  attacking  and  breaking  faith  with 
all  the  powers,  one  after  another,  he  produced  that  very 
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i6JraEi794.  union  which  one  could  hardly  think  that  all  the  incapacity 
and  all  the  ill  faith  could  ever  have  produced.  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  produced  upon  that  occasion — he  entered  into — that 
war.  Oh  !  what  a  disappointment  was  produced  by  himself 
in  evidence,  about  the  ill  faith  and  the  cause  of  it !  He  has 
produced  it  as  a  declaration  of  one  of  their  best  allies  con- 
cerning that  condition.  He  has  produced  you  himself  a 
witness,  namely,  a  letter  from  the  [Minister  of  the]  Eaja  of 
Berar  charging  Mr.  Hastings — which  he  has  never  observed 
upon  or  denied — as  being  himself  the  cause  of  that  very 
junction  of  all  the  powers  of  India  against  us. 

Letter    from    [Dewager   Pundit   to]    Beneram  Pundit: 
page  2793  :— 

"  As  the  friendship  of  the  English  is,  at  all  events,  the  first  and  most 
necessary  consideration,  I  will,  therefore,  exert  myself  in  establishing 
peace ;  for  the  power  of  making  peace  with  all  is  the  best  object.  To 
this  all  other  measures  are  subservient,  and  will  certainly  be  done  by 
them,  the  English.  You  write,  that  after  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
peace  with  the  Pundit  Purdhaun,  it  is  requisite  that  some  troops  should 
be  sent  with  General  Goddard  against  Hyder  Naig,  and  take  possession 
of  his  country,  when  all  those  engagements  and  proposals  may  be 
assented  to.  My  reason  is  confounded  in  discussing  this  suggestion,  at 
a  time  when  Hyder  Naig  is  in  every  respect  in  alliance  with  the  Peishwa, 
and  has  assisted  with  his  soul  and  life  to  repel  the  English.  For  us  to 
unite  our  troops  with  those  of  the  enemy  and  extirpate  him,  would  not 
this  fix  the  stamp  of  infamy  upon  us  for  ever  ?  Would  any  prince,  for 
generations  to  come,  ever  after  assist  or  unite  with  the  Peishwa  ?  Be 
yourself  the  judge,  and  say,  whether  such  a  conduct  would  become  a 
prince  or  not.  Why,  then,  do  you  mention  it  ?  why  do  you  write  it  ? 
His  account  "  The  case  is  as  follows.  At  first  there  was  the  utmost  enmity 
Indian  con-  between  Hyder  Naig  and  the  Pundit  Purdhaun,  and  there  was  the 
federation,  fullest  intention  of  sending  troops  into  Hyder  Naig's  country,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Bombay,  and  the  capture  of  Ragonaut 
Row,  it  was  firmly  resolved  to  send  troops  into  that  quarter ;  and  a 
reliance  was  placed  in  the  treaty  which  was  entered  into  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Bombay  before  the  war.  But  when  Ragonaut  again  went  to 
them,  and  General  Goddard  was  ready  to  commence  hostilities, — when 
no  regard  was  paid  to  the  friendly  proposals  made  by  us  and  the  pundit 
Peishwa, — when  they  desisted  from  coming  to  Poonah  agreeable  to  their 
promise,  and  a  categorical  answer  was  given  to  the  deputies  from 
Poonah, — the  ministers  of  Poonah  then  consulted  among  themselves ; 
and,  having  advised  with  the  Nabob  Nizam-ul-Dowlah,  they  considered, 
as  enemies  were  appearing  on  both  sides,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  cope  with  both,  what  was  to  be  done.  Peace  must  be  made  with 
one  of  them,  and  war  must  be  carried  on  with  the  other.  They  wished, 
above  all  things,  in  their  hearts  to  make  peace  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  to  unite  with  them  to  punish  Hyder  Naig ;  but  these  gentle- 
men had  plainly  refused  to  enter  into  any  terms  of  reconciliation.  It 
was,  therefore,  advisable  to  accommodate  matters  with  Hyder  Naig, 
although  he  had  been  long  an  enemy.  What  else  could  be  done? 
Having  nothing  left  for  it,  they  were  compelled  to  enter  into  union  with 
Hyder." 
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Here  is  a  declaration  made  to  Mr.  Hastings  himself — i6JtrirEi794. 
never  answered  by  him ;  for  answered  it  could  not  be,  because 
the  thing  was  manifest,  that  all  the  desolation  of  the  Carnatic 
by  Hyder  Ali — all  these  difficulties  that  he  mentions — all 
this  union  that  he  states — was  his  own  work,  because  he  would 
not  listen  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  See,  afterwards, 
what  sort  of  peace  he  made.  I  could  make  from  this  paper, 
that  they  had  the  folly  and  madness  to  produce  to  you,  for 
other  purposes,  a  clear  refutation  of  everything. 

I  am  to  tell  you,  that,  when  he  values  himself  upon  peace,  Origin  of 
he  ought  to  value  himself  upon  having  caused  the  war.     If  tnbutaWeto 
you  will  look  at  it — and  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  h!g's.Ha 
to  help  you  in  such  a  detection  that  we  will  not  do — you  will 
find  that  he  might  have  had  a  better  treaty  than  that  which 
at  last  he  acceded  to,  at  any  time ;  that  the  treaty  he  made  Dishonour- 
was    full    of    disadvantage    and    dishonour ;    full   of    dis-  ^terof the 
advantage,  as  we  gave  up  every  ally  we  had,  and  sacrificed  j^™tta 
them  to  the  resentment  of  the  enemy, — and  sacrificed  they 
were ;  that  Madaji  Scindia  gained  by  it  an   empire ;  that 
he  exterminated  all  the  little  and  many  gallant  nations  that 
stood  between  us  and  the  Mahratta  ambition,  that  stood  in 
the  middle  of  India,  from  [the  Nerbudda?]  quite  up  to  the 
mountains  that  divide  India  from  Tartary.     Almost  all  these 
brave  nations  he  has  exterminated,  or  brought  under  the 
most  cruel  subjection.     The  peace  he  made  with  Mr.  Hastings 
was  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing  this ;  which  Mr.  Hastings 
enabled  him  and  gave  him  the  means  of  doing.     And  this 
has  been  done,  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 

See  what  he  did  with  other  allies.  The  treaty  of 
Poorunder,  which  Colonel  Upton  made,  and  which  he  broke 
— flagitiously  broke;  and  which  he  was  condemned  justly 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  having  broken, — this  treaty  of  Advan- 
Poorunder  gave  us, — when  God  knows  we  little  merited  terms  of  the 
any  favour  whatever  from  the  people, — it  gave  us  112,000?., 
twelve  lacs,  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  gave  us  a 
country  of  thirty  lacs,  the  country  of  Baraitch ;  and  it  gave 
us  Salsette,  and  other  small  islands  convenient  for  us  upon 
that  coast ;  a  great,  useful  and  momentous,  accession  of 
territory  and  of  revenue.  For  its  value,  it  makes  at  twelve 
years  420,000/.,  which  we  got  by  that  treaty;  and  we  got  it 
with  honour,  for  not  one  of  our  allies  was  sacrificed  in  it. 
For  Ragonaut,  whom  they  considered  as  the  great  cause  of 
the  war,  they  agreed  to  make  an  establishment  of  a  thousand 
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16  JpNEim  horse,  [to  be  maintained  at  their  expense],*  and  for  his  other 
expenses,  three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  payable  monthly: 
and  they  chose  a  place  for  his  residence,  out  of  which  he 
was  not  to  remove,  to  disturb  them.  They  stipulated  pardon 
for  all  his  adherents  except  four ;  and  all  they  desired  was, 
that  we  should  not  assist  him.  It  goes  no  further :  no  money 
is  to  be  given  to  him.  But  Mr.  Hastings  surrendered  that 
country  of  three  lacs.  He  stipulated  nothing  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  He  stipulated  no  indemnity;  not  one 
word  for  any  of  the  persons  whom  he  had  seduced  into  re- 
bellion for  Ragonaut  Row.  He  gave  them  all  up  to  the 
justice  of  the  country,  without  a  stroke  of  a  pen  in  their 
favour,  to  be  banished,  confiscated  and  undone.  And  as  to 
Ragonaut  Row,  instead  of  getting  him  this  honourable 
establishment,  which  he  was  bound  to  do,  this  unfortunate 
man  was  ordered  to  go  into  Madaji  Scindia's  country,  or 
otherwise  he  was  not  to  receive  a  shilling  for  his  main- 
tenance. Then  I  will  ask  your  Lordships,  whether  any  man, 
willing  to  serve  his  country,  could  by  any  means  whatever 
have  broke  the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  and  value  himself  upon 
Warnings  that  ?  The  House  of  Commons  has  resolved  upon  it.  They 
Mr.  Hast-  state  that  his  own  Council  had  remonstrated  with  him  upon 
conte°m-hls  i*»  an^  stated  the  mischiefs  that  would  happen ;  that  Sir 
Ereach  of  Eyre  Coote,  writing  from  Madras,  states  he  thought  it  would 
faith.  bring  down  Hyder  AH  upon  him,  infallibly,  who  was  reso- 
lutely determined  upon  the  utter  destruction  and  dishonour 
of  his  country.  He  broke  the  treaty,  which  was  of  much 
advantage,  to  make  one  afterwards,  with  all  the  intermediate 
losses  and  vexations,  of  a  dishonourable  kind  ;  losing  every 
Advantage  almost,  except  two  or  three  islands  that  we  had 
by  the  treaty  of  Poorunder.  And  this,  my  Lords,  is  a 
set-off  to  all  the  crimes,  prevarications,  swindlings,  that  we 
allege  against  him — ill  faith  abroad,  scandalous  peace,  dis- 
honourable, ruinous,  mischievous,  expensive,  scandalous,  war ; 
— all  owing  to  this  man,  and  all  brought  up  here  to  your 
Lordships  as  his  merit,  in  order  to  revile  and  to  spit  upon 
the  Legislature,  because  you  are  resolved  to  publish  to  all 
India  that  you  will  not  countenance  offensive  wars !  And 
[you  feel  this]*  so  strongly  as  to  make  the  first  Act  of  this 
kind  that  was  ever  made,  to  limit  the  discretionary  power 
of  making  war,  solely,  upon  no  other  reason  under  heaven, 

*  Kevised  copy. 
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than  the  abuse  that  that  man  at  your  bar  has  made  of  it  ;  ioj,  • 
and  for  which  abuse  now  he  presumes  to  take  merit  to  him- 
self.    I  will  read  it  to  your  Lordships : — 

[""And,  whereas,  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of 
dominion  iu  India  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour  and 
policy,  of  this  nation  ;  he  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  General  and  Council  of  Fort 
William  aforesaid,  without  the  express  command  and  authority  of  the 
said  court  of  Directors,  or  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  said  court  of 
Directors,  in  any  case,  except  when  hostilities  have  actually  been  com- 
menced, or  preparations  actually  made  for  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  against  the-  British  nation  in  India,  or  against  some  of  the 
princes  or  states  dependent  thereon,  or  whose  territories  the  said  united 
Company  shall  be  at  such  time  engaged,  by  any  subsisting  treaty,  to 
defend  or  guarantee,  either  to  declare  war  or  commence  hostilities,  or 
enter  into  any  treaty  for  making  war,  against  any  of  the  country  princes 
or  states  in  India,  or  any  treaty  for  guaranteeing  the  possessions  of  any 
country  princes  or  states,"  etc.]* 

It  is  the  first  Act  that  ever  was  made  in  this  nation,  the  Restrictive 
first  statute  that  ever  was  made  by  the  Government  of  any  £('*  °£  IM 
nation,  upon  the  subject,  founded  upon  no  other  reason  in 
the  world  ;  because  we  know,  and  ought  to  know,  who 
made  that  bill,  Avhich  your  Lordships  afterwards  ratified. 
Then  these  resolutions  we  made  against  the  violent,  intem- 
perate, unjust  and  perfidious,  conduct  of  this  man  at  your 
Lordships'  bar,  that  is  produced  before  your  Lordships  as 
merit !  And,  to  show  how  necessary  it  was,  here  is  a  part 
of  his  own  correspondence — the  last  thing  I  shall  beg  your 
Lordships  to  read,  and  upon  which  I  shall  make  little  or  no 
comment ;  begging  you  to  hear  and  know  how  well  British 
faith  was  kept,  and  that  it  was  the  violation  of  British  faith 
that  prevented  his  having  the  most  advantageous  peace  at 
an  early  period,  and  that  would  have  prevented  all  the 
calamities  of  war. 

It  is  written  from  the  minister  of  the  Raja  of  Berar,  a  (I]^;1dn||; 
man  called  Bcneram  Pundit,  who  was  minister  of  the  Raja  HT.HM*- 
of  Berar,  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  was  at  the  time  treating  \"^lm 
for  a  peace,  and  he  tells  him  why  he  might  have  had  peace  J'"-'1'' 
at  that  time,  and  why  he  had  it  not ;  that  the  cause  of  it  was 
his  own  ridiculous   and   even   buffoon  perfidiousncss,  which 
exposed   him   to  the    ridicule  of  all  the    princes    of  India, 
and   with  him    the   whole   British    nation.      It    is   in    page 
2178:  — 

"  But,  afterwards,  reflecting  that  it  was  not  advisable  for  me  to  be  in 
such   haste  before  1  had  understood  all  the  contents  of  the   papers,  I 

*  Act  of  24  Geo.  III.  cap.  25,  sec.  34. 
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16JUNE1794.  opened  them  in  the  presence  of  the  M  aha- Rajah,  when  all  the  kharetas, 
letters,  copies,  and  treaties  were  perused  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
care. 

"  First,  they  convinced  us  of  your  great  truth  and  sincerity,  and  that 
you  never,  from  the  heginning  to  this  time,  were  inclined  to  the  present 
disputes  and  hostilities;  and,  next,  that  you  have  not  included  in  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  any  of  your  wishes  or  inclinations ;  and,  in  short, 
the  garden  of  the  treaty  appeared  to  us  in  all  its  parts  green  and 
flourishing.  But  though  the  fruits  of  it  were  excellent,  yet  they  appeared 
different  from  those  of  Colonel  Upton's  treaty,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
have  frequently  written  to  you, — and  upon  tasting  them  proved  to  he 
bitter,  and  Arery  different,  when  compared  to  the  former  articles.  How 
can  any  of  the  old  and  established  obligations  be  omitted,  and  new 
matters  agreed  to,  which  it  is  plain  that  they  will  produce  and  damage  ? 
Some  points  which  you  have  mentioned,  under  the  plea  of  the  faith  and 
observance  of  treaties,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Poonah  ministers 
can  never  assent  to  them.  In  all  engagements  and  important  tran- 
sactions, in  which  the  words  "  but,"  and  "  although,"  and  "  besides,"  and 
"whereas,"  and  "why,"  and  other  such  words  of  doubt  are  introduced, 
it  gives  an  opening  to  disputes  and  misunderstanding.  A  treaty  is 
meant  for  the  entire  removal  of  all  differences,  not  for  the  increase  of 
them.  My  departure  for  Poonah  has  therefore  been  delayed." 

My  Lords,  consider  to  what  ironies  and  insults  this  nation 
was  exposed,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for  us  to  originate 
that  bill  which  your  Lordships  passed  into  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, with  His  Majesty's  assent.  The  words  "  but," 
"  although,"  "  besides,"  "  whereas,"  and  "  why,"  and  such 
like,  are  introduced  to  give  an  opening,  and  so  on. 
Then  he  desires  him  to  send  another  treaty,  fit  for  him  to 
sign  :— 

"  I  have,  therefore,  kept  the  treaty  with  the  greatest  care  and  caution 
in  my  possession,  and  have  taken  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  added  to  each 
article  another  which  appeared  to  me  proper  and  advisable,  and  without 
any  loss  or  disadvantage  to  the  English,  or  anything  more  in  favour  of 
the  Pundit  Purdaun  than  was  contained  in  the  former  treaties.  This  I 
have  sent  to  you,  and  hope  that  you  will  prepare  and  send  a  treaty  con- 
formable to  that,  without  any  "besides,"  or  "if,"  or  "why,"  or  "but,''  and 
"  whereas ;"  that  as  soon  as  it  arrives  I  may  depart  for  Poonah,  and  having 
united  with  me  Row  Mahadajee  Scindia,  and  having  brought  over  the  Na- 
bob Nizam-ul-Dowlah  to  this  business,  I  may  settle  and  adjust  all  matters 
which  are  in  this  bad  situation.  As  soon  as  I  have  received  my  dismission 
from  thence,  I  would  set  off  for  Calcutta,  and  represent  to  you  everything 
which  for  a  long  while  I  have  had  on  my  mind,  and  by  this  transaction 
erect  to  the  view  of  all  the  world  the  standard  of  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  the  English  and  of  my  masters,  and  extinguish  the  flames  of 
war  with  the  waters  of  friendship.  The  compassing  all  these  advantages 
and  happy  prospects  depends  entirely  upon  your  will  and  consent,  and 
the  power  of  bringing  them  to  an  issue  is  in  your  hands  alone." 

My  Lords,  you  sec  the  necessity  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
that  was  made  ;  that  the  want  of  faith  of  Mr.  Hastings  not 
only  had  united  all  India  against  us,  but  had  hindered  us  from 
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making,  for  a  long  time,  any  peace  at  all ;  and  we  were  iGJunEi794. 
exposed  to  the  irony,  scorn,  derision  and  insult,  of  the  whole 
people  of  that  vast  continent. 

My  Lords,  there  you  have  our  charges.  You  have  the 
set-otF  of  merit.  You  have  our  observations  on  them.  You  tl0"' 
see  the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  received  Benares. 
You  see  the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  received  the 
country  of  the  liohillas.  You  see  the  condition  in  which  he 
received  the  country  of  Oude.  You  see  the  condition  in 
which  he  received  the  country  of  Bengal.  You  see  the 
condition  in  which  he  received  the  government  which  we 
have  abroad.  You  see  the  happiness  and  prosperity  that  was 
at  home.  You  see  all  the  beauty  and  glory  end  in  a  jungle 
for  wild  beasts.  Flourishing  families  and  nations — you  see 
them  reduced  to  a  condition  to  implore  that  pity  which  the 
poorest  man  and  the  meanest  situation  might  very  well 
call  for ! 

My  Lords,  you  see  abroad  scorn,  contempt  and  derision, 
war  stirred  up  and  dishonourable  treaties  of  peace  made, 
from  the  total  prostitution  of  British  faith ;  and  you  see  that 
nothing  less  than  having  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  is  the 
first  of  the  kind,  could  prevent  it  Then  take  the  delin- 
quencies we  have  proved,  from  the  highest  degree  of 
tyranny  to  the  lowest  degree  of  sharping  and  cheating, 
and  consider  whether  the  House  of  Commons  could  be 
justified  for  one  moment  without  bringing  these  matters, 
which  have  baffled  legislation  at  various  times,  to  try  at 
last  what  judgment  would  do.  Judgment  is  what  gives 
force,  effect  and  vigour,  to  laws.  Laws  without  judgment 
are  contemptible  and  ridiculous.  We  had  better  have  no 
laws  than  laws  not  enforced  by  judgments  and  suitable 
penalties  upon  delinquents.  Look  to  all  the  sentences 
passed  before.  Look  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  Lord 
Bacon ;  look  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  Sir  Giles 
M[ompesson]  ;  and,  coming  down  to  later  times,  look  at  the 
sentence  passed  upon  Lord  Macclesfield ;  and  then  compare 
the  sentences  which  your  ancestors  have  given  with  the 
delinquencies  which  were  then  before  them ;  and  you  have  a 
measure  to  take  with  regard  to  this  delinquent,  formed  upon 
the  principles  of  your  ancestors,  formed  upon  the  principles 
of  delinquency,  formed  upon  that  rule  which  ought  to  give 
judgment  to  all  courts  in  like  cases  ;  lessening  it  for  a  lesser 
offence,  and  aggravating  it  for  a  greater,  until  the  measure 
of  justice  is  completely  full. 

3  c  2 
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16JUNE1701.  My  Lords,  I  have  clone.  The  part  of  the  Commons  is 
concluded.  With  a  trembling  solicitude,  we  consign  this 
product  of  our  long  labours  to  your  charge.  Take  it —  take 
it.  It  is  a  sacred  trust.  I  do  assure  you,  never  was  a 
cause  of  such  magnitude  submitted  before  to  any  human 
tribunal. 

Peroration  My  Lords,  at  this  great  close,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons, surrounded  by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring — I  attest 
the  advancing  —  generations,  between  which,  as  a  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  eternal  order,  we  stand,  that  the  Commons 
have  shrunk  from  no  labour,  have  not  feared  any  odium 
whatsoever,  in  the  long  conflict  which  they  have  carried  on 
with  the  crimes,  with  the  vices,  with  the  exorbitant  wealth, 
with  the  enormous  and  overpowering  influence,  of  Eastern 
corruption.  This  battle,  my  Lords,  we  have  carried  on  for 
twenty-two  years,  the  conflict  of  which  has  been  fought 
at  your  Lordships'  bar  for  seven  years. 

My  Lords,  two  and  twenty  years  is  a  great  space  in  the 
scale  of  the  life  of  man.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  space  in  the 
history  of  a  great  nation.  A  business  which  has  so  long 
occupied  the  councils  and  the  tribunals  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  possibly  be  huddled  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar, 
trite  and  transitory,  events.  Nothing  but  some  of  those 
great  revolutions  that  break  the  traditionary  chain  of  human 
memory,  and  alter  the  very  face  of  nature  itself,  can  possibly 
obscure  it.  My  Lords,  we  are  all  elevated  to  a  degree 
of  importance  by  it.  The  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means 
of  this,  more  or  less  become  the  concern  of  posterity ;  if  we 
are  yet  to  hope  for  such  a  thing,  in  this  state  of  the  world,  as 
a  retrospective,  recording,  civilised,  posterity.  But  this  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  Disposer  of  events.  It  is  not  ours  to 
to  settle  how  it  shall  be. 

My  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands.  It  stands  as  a  great 
edifice ;  but  let  me  say,  that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins 
— in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  that  have  been  made  by  the 
greatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever  has  convulsed  and 
shattered  this  globe  of  ours.  My  Lord,  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state  that  we  appear  every 
moment  to  be  upon  the  edge  of  some  great  mutations. 
There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which  defies  all 
mutation ;  that  is,  the  thing  which  existed  before  the  world 
and  will  survive  this  fabric  of  the  world  itself — I  mean, 
justice ! — that  justice  which,  emanating  from  the  Divinity, 
has  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every  one  of  us ;  given  us  for  our 
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guide  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  others;  and  which  will 
stand,  when  the  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  before  the  great 
Judge,  when  lie  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of 
a  well  spent  life,  and  to  show  that  we  have  acted  the  last 
part  with  honour.  That  is  in  our  power. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  take  every  fate  with  your 
Lordships.  There  is  nothing  sinister  which  can  happen  to 
you  in  which  we  shall  not  be  involved.  But,  if  it  should 
so  happen  that  we  should  be  subject  to  some  of  those  frightful 
changes  which  we  have  seen,  if  it  should  happen  that  your 
Lordships,  stripped  of  all  the  decorous  distinctions  of  human 
society,  should,  by  hands  at  once  base  and  cruel,  be  led  to 
those  scaffolds  and  machines  for  murder  upon  which  the 
greatest  kings  and  the  most  glorious  queens  have  shed  their 
blood,  amidst  the  prelates,  amidst  the  nobles,  amidst  the 
magistrates,  who  have  supported  their  thrones,  may  you  in 
these  moments  feel  that  consolation  which  I  am  persuaded 
they  felt,  in  the  critical  moments  of  their  dreadful  agony  ! 

My  Lords,  there  is  always  some  consolation,  and  a  great 
consolation,  for  oppressed  virtue  and  oppressed,  fallen,  dignity. 
It  often  happens  that  the  very  oppressors  and  persecutors 
themselves  are  found  to  bear  great  testimony  in  its  favour. 
I  do  not  like  to  go  a  great  way  into  antiquity.  I  know 
very  well  that  length  of  time  operates  so  as  to  produce 
something  of  the  fabulous,  that  lessens,  and  that  weakens 
the  interest,  and  weakens  the  application  of  examples.  I 
wish  to  come  nearer  to  the  present  time.  Your  Lordships 
know  and  have  heard — and  who  has  not  known  and  heard  ? 
—of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
had  an  origin  very  similar  to  that  of  the  great  Court 
before  which  I  stand.  The  parliament  of  Paris  continued 
to  have  a  great  resemblance  to  it  in  its  constitution,  even  to 
its  fall.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was !  It  is  all  over,  my 
Lords.  It  is  passed  like  a  dream.  It  fell  before  the  sword 
of  the  Comte  dc  Mirabeau.  And  yet  I  will  say  that  that 
man,  in  the  moment  of  his  inflicting  the  death  wound  of  that 
parliament,  produced  at  once  the  shortest  and  the  grandest 
funeral  oration  that  ever  was  or  could  be  made  upon  the 
departure  of  a  great  magistracy.  Though  he  has  smarted 
himself  under  it — as  every  one  knows  who  knows  his 
history,  and  he  was  elevated  to  be  a  great  character  in 
history — yet,  when  pronouncing  the  death  sentence  upon  it 
and  inflicting  the  mortal  wound,  he  declared  his  motives  for 
doing  it  were  merely  political,  and  that  their  hands  were 
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.  as  pure  as  the  justice  they  administered.  A  great  and 
glorious  conclusion  of  a  great  and  glorious  body  !  And  never 
was  a  sentence  pronounced  upon  a  body  more  noble.  They 
were  persons,  in  nobility  of  rank,  in  amplitude  of  fortune,  in 
weight  of  authority,  in  depth  of  learning,  inferior  to  few  of 
those  that  hear  me.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  they 
submitted  their  necks  to  the  axe — but  not  their  honour. 
Their  enemies,  the  persons  who  sentenced  them,  Averc 
lawyers  full  of  subtlety  ;  they  were  enemies  full  of  malice  ; 
yet,  lawyers  full  of  subtlety  and  enemies  full  of  malice  as 
they  were,  they  did  not  dare  to  reproach  them  with  having 
supported  the  great  and  powerful,  and  oppressed  the  weak 
and  feeble,  in  any  of  their  judgments,  or  that  they  had 
perverted  justice,  in  any  one  point  whatever,  for  favour,  for 
connection,  or  for  cabal. 

My  Lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so  fall !  But,  if  you 
stand — and  stand  I  trust  you  will,  together  with  the  fortune 
of  this  ancient  monarchy,  together  with  the  ancient  laws 
and  liberties  of  this  great  and  illustrious  kingdom — may  you 
stand  as  unimpeached  in  honour  as  in  power  !  May  you 
stand,  not  as  a  substitute  for  virtue,  but  as  an  ornament  of 
virtue — as  a  security  for  virtue !  May  you  stand  long,  and 
long  stand  the  terror  of  tyrants  !  May  you  stand  the  refuge 
of  afflicted  nations !  May  you  stand  a  sacred  temple,  for  the 
perpetual  residence  of  an  inviolable  justice ! 
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provincial  councils,  III.  677. 
Informs  Mr.  Hastings  of  reports  to  his 

disadvantage,  III.  622. 
President  of  the  committee  of  revenue, 

I.  161  ;  II.  221,406. 
Removal  of,  II.  222. 
Testimony  to  the  character  of  Gunga 

Govind  Sing,  III.  683. 
Deposition  of,  II.  876. 
Evidence   of,   I.    162;    II.    xxxiii ; 

IV.  708. 

ANSTRUTHER,  Sir  John,  Manager. 
Speeches  of,  I.  307  ;  II.  210. 
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ARBITRAL v  POWKK,  I.    76,  79,  92,   103  ; 
IV.  358. 

ARMY  OF  INDIA. 

Mr.  Hastings'  action   against,  I.  292  ; 

IV.  429,  430. 

Necessitous  condition  of,  II.  514. 
Capacity  of,  I.  521,  540;  IV.  466, 470. 

ARREST. 

Practice  of  in  India,  II.  913. 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPEACHMENT.       See    IM- 
PEACHMENT. 

ASOFF-UD-DOWLA,  Nawab  of  OuJe.     See 
OUDE,  Nawabs  of. 

AURIOL,  James  Peter. 

Agency  held  by,  II.  xl,  441,  467,  648  ; 
IV.  302,  709. 

commission   on,  IV.  305,  308. 

condemned  by  the  Directors,  II. 

470. 

extravagant  terms  of,  II.    467  ; 

IV.  304. 

granted  by   way    of  compensa- 
tion, IV.  314. 

his  unfitness    to    undertake    it, 

IV.  315. 

justification  of,  II.  470,  507. 

—  loss  on,  II.  468. 

Accounts  of,  to  be  passed  on  honour, 
II.  441,  469,  471,  509,  648;  IV. 
310,  312. 

Apologetic  letter  of,  IV  309. 
Examination   of,   II.  xxiii ;  III.  xix, 

xxvii. 

Observations  on  evidence  of,  III. 
471  ;  IV.  305. 

AURORA,  The  Ship. 
Loss  of,  I.  73. 

AURUNGZEBE.   See  MOGUL  EMPERORS. 

AYEEN  AKBERY,  or  Institutes  of  the  Em- 
peror Akbar. 
Quotations  from,  II.  720  ;  III.  23. 

BACON,  Francis,  Lord  Verulam. 
Trial  of,  IV.  341. 

BAHARBUND,  Zamindary  of. 
Alienation  of,  I.  1 72,  1 74. 

BAILLIE,  Colonel. 

Defeat  of,  II.  631,  856. 

BALDWIN,  George. 

Letter  of,  announcing  war  with  France, 
H.  781. 


B.u.Fori:,   Dr.,   Famui-  ijc/iiiul  of  lio/iil- 

cunil,  IV.  517. 
Letter  of,  II.  864  ;  III.  228,  398  ;  IV. 

421. 
Omission  to  call  him  as  witness,   IV. 

223. 

BANSI,  RANI  OF. 

Case  of,  III.  263. 

Overtures    made  to  by   the  Begums, 

III.  418. 

BANYAS. 

Description  of,  I.  24. 
Corrupt  practices  of,  I.  iii.  ;  II.  9,*241. 
Occupancy  of  fa  mis  bv,  II.  217  ;  IV. 
695. 

BAKAITCII,  Province  of. 

Disturbances    in,   I.   601  ;    III.  397  ; 

IV.  140,  573. 

BAUKKR,  Sir  Robert. 

Offer  made  to  him  by  the  Wazir,  IV. 
764. 

BARLOW,  G.  II. 

Report  of,  IV.  472. 

BARNKT,  Jacob. 

Letter  of,  I.  580,  595. 


BAR  WELL,  Richard,  Member  of  the  Siiprc 

Council. 
Concurrence  of,   in   the   demands  on 

Cheyt  Sing,  II.  800  ;  III.  65. 
Objection  to  demand  of  military  aid, 

III.  47. 
Motion   of,  for   the   increase   of    Mr. 

Croft's  salary,  III.  549. 
Opinion   of  the   danger   of   invasion, 

IV.  42. 
-     on  the  annexation  of  Benares, 

III.  65. 

BASSEIN. 

Cession  of,  II.  613. 

BEIIAH,  Province  of. 

Cession  to  the  Company,  I.  vii.,  13. 
Let  to  Kelleram,  I.   178  ;  II.  228,357. 

BEIIAR  ALI  KHAN  and  JEWAR  AM  KHAN, 

Eunuchs,  Ministers  of  the  Begum  of 

Ou.de. 

Evil  influence  of,  II.  93. 
Ill-treatment  of,    I.  xxxii;  418,  692, 

697,  702  ;  III.   280,  466,   469  ;  IV. 

559,  562,  tt.  seqrj. 
Activity  of,  in   the   cause   of  Cheyt 

Sing,  III.  414,  419. 
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BKJY  SING. 

Affidavit  of,  I.  568. 

BELLI,  John. 

Agency   granted  to,  I[.  xl,  243,  473, 
475,  509,671;  IV.  315,  318,   710. 

discussion      respecting    it,     IV. 

316,  320. 

extravagant    terms  of,  II.    443, 

473;  IV.  317. 

censured  by    the  Directors,    II. 

444  ;  IV.  318. 

. profit  to  the  Company   on  it,   II. 

671  ;  IV.  323. 
Accounts  of,  II.  474  ;  IV.  322. 

BJENAUKS.     Sec  IMPEACHMENT,  ARTICLES 

OF. 

( )ffer  of  the  AVazir  to  purchase  it,I.  276. 
Cession  of,  I.   xvii,  196,  317  ;  II.  G01, 

738  ;  III.  12,  180;  IV.  4,  11,  408. 
Hastings'  journey  to.     See  HASTINGS. 
Insurrection  in,  I.  xviii,  252,  282,  28G, 

347  ;  II.  655  ;  HI.  397  ;  IV.  84. 
Police  of,  III.  136  ;  IV.  82,  84. 
Prosperity   of,   under   native   princes, 

IV.  464. 
Subsequent  condition  of,  I.  309,  359  ; 

II.  944  ;  IV.  104,  464,  471,  666. 
Revenue  of,  IV.  430,  443. 
Settlement  of,  I.  293,  356;  II.  746; 

IV.  447,  4-18. 

Sovereignty  of,  reserved  to  the  Com- 
pany,   I.    77;    II.    744,    758,    935; 

III.  37,  39;   IV.  12,  357. 
Treaty  of,  I.  xvi ;  III.  11,  178. 
Tribute  of,  I.  290,  350  ;  II.  493  ;  IV. 

441,  448,  450. 

Troops  ordered  to,  II.  828,  833,  849. 
Disuse   of  Uhe  title   of  Zamindar   of, 

IV.  463. 

Narrative  of  the  insurrection  in,  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  I.  xxiv,  211,  348, 
404,  40'.). 

extracts  from,  I.  267,  586,  597  ; 

III.  390. 

forged  dates  introduced,  I.  615, 

616,  720. 

mis-statement  in,   I.  334,    721  ; 

II.  262. 

transmitted    to    the     Directors, 

I.  720. 

value  of  it  as  evidence  for  the 

Defence,  III.  131. 
BEXEBAM  PUNDIT. 

Grant  of  a  pension  to,  II.  938. 
Hastings'  interview  with,  III.  221. 
Insulting  letter  of,  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
IV.  769. 


BKXGAL.     See  "  COUNCIL  (JEN.. 

(Vssion  of  the  diwani  to  (lie  Com- 
pany, I.  vii,  13,  71  ;  III.  520. 

Dismemberment  of,  I.  62. 

Corrupt  disposal  of  the  subahdarv  of 
II.  13. 

Auction  of  the  lands  of,  IV.  694. 

Apprehended  invasion  of,  HI  68 
106  ;  IV.  40. 

Impoverishment  of,  II.  268 ;  IV.  750. 

Political  divisonof,  IV.  656. 

Kevenues  of,  committed  to  Moham- 
med RezaKhan  and  others,  II.  566. 

Revolutions  in,  I.  Hi,  49, 

Social  system  of,  IV.  654. 

BENGAL,  Nawabs  of. 

Allowance;  to,  for  entertainment,  III. 

535,  568. 
Suraj-ud-Dowla. 
Accession  of,  I.  42. 
History  of,  I.  47. 

His   attack   on  the  English  settle- 
ment, II.  546. 
Treachery  of,  II.  548. 
Death  of,  III.  339. 
Splendour  of  hiswidow,  III.  339,341. 
Mir  Jaffier  A'iKhan. 
History  of,  I.  iii. 
Administration  of,  II.  540. 
Treaty  with,  II.  549.  ' 
Appropriation    of   the    treasure  of 

Suraj-ud-Dowla,  III.  .'540. 
Misgovernment  of,  II.  555. 
Plots  against,  I.  49,  59. 
Resignation  of,  II.  556. 
Restoration  of,  I.  07. 
Treachery  of,  I.  48  ;  II.  549. 
Baboo  Begum,  wife  of  Mir  Jaffier  Alt 
Khan. 
Claim  to  the  guardianship  of  Mo- 

baric-ud  Dowla,  II.  316. 
Removal  of  from  office,  IV.  665. 
Munny  Begum,  widow  of  the  Nawab 

Mir  Jufficr  All  Khan. 
History   of,  II.   31;    III.  528;    IV. 

165,  564. 

Treatment  of,  IV.  691. 
Supported  by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  95, 

108. 
Her  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings, 

I.  119. 
Her  presents  to  Mr.   Hastings,   II. 

39,  52,  63,  282,  284. 
Examination    of,   respecting    sums 

given  to  Mr.   Hastings,    II.   55 , 

285,  291  ;  ILL  561,  5G2,  569. 
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BENGAL — continued. 

Munuy  Begum,  &c. — continued. 

Appointment     of   as    guardian    of 

Mobaric-ud-Dowla,  II.  31 , 32, 89, 

96,  278,  314;  III.  520,  525;  IV. 

157,  6GO,  661;  IV.  678. 

her  qualifications    for    it,  II. 

315;  HL  530;  IV.   158. 

impropriety  of  it,  II.  294. 

opposed   by  the   Council  and 

directors,  III.  532. 
Salary  of,  IV.  678. 
Powers  committed  to  her,  IV.  102, 

163. 

Patronage  entrusted  to  her,  IV.  165. 
Her  monopoly  of  the  spirit  trade, 

IV.  692. 
Maladministration    of,  II.   94 ;    IV. 

679,  682. 
Dismissal  of,  II.  290;  III.  559;  IV. 

666. 
Her  memorandum  of  disbursements, 

HI.  550. 

Petition  of,  IV.  691. 
Letters  of,  to  Gen.  Clavering,  II. 

284. 

objected  to,  II.  xxii,  xxvi. 

in  reply  to  the  queries  put  to 

her,  II.  287. 

Forgery  of  a  letter  from  her,  II.  118. 
Cossim  Ali  Khan. 

Establishment  of,  I.  iv,  354. 
Proposal  of  treaty  with,  I.  61. 
His  abolition  of  duties,  II.  558. 
Extortions  of,  I,  63. 
His   disputes  with  the  British,  II. 

557. 

Intrigues  of,  I.  49,  59. 
Massacre  of  English  by  him,  I.  66  ; 

II.  563. 

War  with,  I.  70. 

Overthrow  of,  I.  67  ;  II.  561. 

Takes  refuge  with  Suja-ud-Dowla, 

III.  176. 
Character  of,  II.  556. 

Nujem-ud-Dowla. 
History  of,  I.  vi. 
Corrupt  nature  of  his  appointment, 

IV.  661. 

Charges   British  officers  with    em- 
bezzlement, IV.  662. 
Bribes  the  Board  of  Calcutta,  II.  13. 
Seyf-ud-Dowla. 

Succession  and  death,  II.  22. 
Mobaric-ud-Dowla. 
Minority  of,  II.  22. 
Nature  of    his   grants    to     Gunga 
Govind  Sing,  IV.  721. 


BENGAL — continued. 

Mobaric-ud-Dowla — continued. 

Committed  to    the  guardianship  of 

Sir  John  D'Oyley,  IV.  687. 
Office  of  guardian  of,  II.  29. 
His  dependence    on    the  Company, 

IV.  668,  672,  736. 
Reduction  of  his  stipend,  II.  23,  36  ; 
HI.  546. 

delay  in,  II.  311. 

reasons  for,  II.  587. 

Reduced  to  insignificance,  II.  98  ; 

IV.  168. 
Reduction  of  his  list  of  pensioners, 

II.  311. 

Application  of,    for  the   control  of 
his  affairs,  IV.  677. 

for  the  removal  of  Mohammed 

Reza  Khan,  IV.  677. 
— —  for  the  restoration  of  Munny 
Begum,  II.  90,  92 ;  IV.  677. 
Petition    against    the   demands    of 

Gunga  Govind  Sing,  IV.  723. 
Refusal  of,    to  restore   Mohammed 

Reza  Khan,  II.  98. 
Restoration    of    Mohammed    Re/a 

Khan  by  him,  II.  100. 
Uetrenchment  of  his  expenses,  11.59. 
Question  of  his  sovereignty  tried  at 

Calcutta,  IV.  723. 

Order  for  an  account  to  be  kept  of 
his  expenditure,  II.  35. 

evaded  by  Mr.  Hastings,  ibid. 

Accounts  of  his  stipend,  II.  301. 

contradictions    in,    II.    305; 

IV.  185. 

Importance  of  his  accounts,  II.  309. 
Desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  II.  284 ; 

IV.  739. 
His   alleged  offer    of    redemption, 

IV.  688. 

Excess  of  allowance  paid  to,  IV.  186. 
Corrupt     use     of   his      name     by 

Mr.  Hastings,  IV.  669. 
His  presents  to   Mr.  Hastings  and 

others,  II.  312. 
Deposition  of  his  mother,  IV.  660. 

BENN,  John. 

Appointed  assistant  Resident  at  Be- 
nares, I.  344,  356. 

Evidence  of,  I.  356,  362 ;  U.  vii,  944 ; 
IV.  266. 

BEQUESTS. 

Mohammedan  law  relating  to,  IH.  195. 

BEKAR,  Raja  of.     See  BOSLA,  Chimnaji } 
BOSLAJ  Mudaji. 
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BKUNIKI;,  Fram;ois. 

Extracts  from  works  of,  II.  539  ;  III. 
24. 

ISlIAi  \. 

Allowance  of,  II.  506. 

I»H).II;Y  GURU. 

Capture  and  plunder  of,  I.  xix,  2S4, 
462,  544;  II.  929,  931  ;  III.  104, 
167;  IV.  425. 

BIJA  NAUT. 

Death  of,  II.  203. 

BIUREL,  David,  Lieulennnl. 

Attempt  of.  to  reinforce  Lieutenant 
Stalker.  II.  918;  III,  163. 

BLAIR,  William,  Colonel. 
Evidence  of,  III.  4,30. 

BLOUNT,  Sir  Charles. 

Agency  granted  to,  IV.  288. 
Evidence  of,  IV.  290. 
BOMBAY. 

Colonel    Leslie's    expedition    to,    II. 

GIG. 

Force  sent  from,  to  Poona,  II.  617. 
BONDS    taken    of    the    Company    by    Mr. 

Hastings. 

Story  of,  III.  594,  ct.  scqq. 
Indorsement    of,    II.    256,    501  ;    III. 

605.  et  sc<]<[. 
I'XIM.A.    Chimnaji,    Raja    of    licrar,     III. 

583  ;  IV.  232. 
BOSLA,  Mudaji,  Raja  (if  Bern r. 

Negotiations  with,  and  conduct  of,  II. 
132,  230,   540,  554,   583,  G19,   626, 
628,  641,  647;    IV.  224,  230,  7GG. 
Bow  BK<;VM.     See  <  >n>i:,  Begums  of. 
BOYLE,  Mr. 

Head  of  the  aminic  commission,  II. 
608. 

BliAIlMANS. 

Dignity  of,  I.  35. 
Privileges  of,  IV.  363. 
The  Brahminical  era,  II.  532. 
BRIBERY. 

Prevalence  of,  &c.,  I.    103,  106,  123; 

II.  12,  127. 

Laws  relating  to,  II.  367. 
BRIDGE  BOOKUM. 

Overtures  made   to,  by  the  Begums, 

III.  418. 

BKISTOW,  John,  Political  Resident  in  Oude. 
Appointment  of,  I.  xv,  662  ;  II.    595  ; 

III.  215. 
Recall  of,  I.  397,  399  )  II.  677  ;  III. 

218  ;  IV.  495. 


BltlSTOW,  John — fimtunn  (I. 

Keappointment,  I.  33!) ;  111    ^Ki  •   IV 

501. 

Position  of  in  Bengal,  IV.  655. 
Visit  toFy/aliad,  III.  202. 
Approval  of  his  conduct  by  the  Board 

III.  203. 

Censure  of,  I.  504.. 
Evidence  of,  I.  380. 
Mediation  between  the  Wazir  and  the 

Begum,  III.  199. 
Guarantee  to  the  Begum,  I.  498  ;  III 

353. 
Admission  of  the  Wazir's  right  to  the 

treasure,  III.  322. 
Disapproval    of  the  system  of  jagirs, 

III.  310. 
Disbelief  of  the    Begum's  guilt,  IV. 

605. 

Memorial  to  the  Nawab  Wazir,  I.  321. 
Negotiations     with   the   Begum,   III. 

354. 

Treatment  of  the  Wazir,  II.  677. 
Interference   of,   in   behalf  of  Cheyt 

Sing,  II.  737. 

Interference  of,  respecting  the  trea- 
sure of  Suja-ud-I)owla,  III.  180, 

353. 
Letters  of — 

In  exculpation  of  himself,  III.  360. 

On  the  condition  of  Oude,  &c.  IV. 
640,  643. 

On   the    mutiny    of   the   Nawab's 
troops,  III.  349. 

On  the  release  of  the  eunuchs,  III. 
468. 

( )n  the  sufferings  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Khourd  Mahal,  I.  420. 

On  the  treasure  of  Suja-ud-Dowla, 

III.  321,  etseqq. 
Production    of    his    correspondence, 

HI.  xii. 

BRITAIN,  GREAT. 

Era  of  the  British  in  Hindustan,  I.  43, 
et  seqq. 

Interference  of  the  British  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  IV.  693. 

Massacre  of  British  troops,  II.  553. 

Reverses  of  the  British,  III.  105. 

Successes  of  the  British  against  Cheyt 
Sing,  II.  404. 

General  fear  of,  IV.  487. 

Reputation  of  in  India,  I.  484. 

Purity  of  British  justice,  I.  416. 

BRODIE,  Alexander. 

Evidence  of,  IV.  307. 
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BROWN,  James,  Major. 

Examination  of,  II.  x;  IV.  5.f>7. 

BULLEAII. 

Report  from,  IV.  473. 
BULLOCKS.     See  CKOFTS,  Charles. 

Contracts  for,  II.  434. 

Number  of,  required  by  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  IV.  279,  285. 

BULVTANT  SING,  Raja  of  Benares. 

History  and  character  o£  I.  viii,  350  ; 

If.  722,  726,  735  ;  III.  333 ;  IV.  3. 
Contract  with,  I.   72,  309  ;    II.  728  ; 

III.  5,  8. 

His  tenure,  I.  314;  II.  726. 
Connection  with  Suja-ud-Dowla,   II. 

565 ;  III.  8  ;  IV.  6. 
Included  in  the  treaty  of  Allahabad, 

II.  564. 

Military  service  rendered  by  him,  II. 

565,  733;  III.  21;  IV.  5. 
Services  of,  I.  195;  IV.  2. 
( )btains  terms  from  Sir  Hector  Munro, 

III.  6. 

Services  against  the  Company,  II.  728. 
Order  for  his  arrest,  III.  6. 
Proceedings  against,  I.  349. 

-  Widow  of. 
Petition  of,  I.  297;  IV.  458. 

BUNDOO  KHAN. 

Grant  of  a  pension  to,  II.  939. 

BUKDWAN,  Province  of. 
Cession  of,  I.  iv.  62. 
Let  to  Nobkissin,  II.  228. 
Government  of,  I.  38. 
Arrest  of  Raja  of,  II.  913. 

BURGOYNE,    John,    General,    one    of  the 
Committee  of  Managers,  I.  xxxix. 

BURKE,  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Managers. 
Appointment   of,  as  Member  of  the 
Select  Committee  for  inquiry  into 
Indian  affairs,  I.  xxxi. 
Motion   of,   for  the   impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  I.  xxxv. 

for  a  report  of  progress  from  the 

Managers,  III.  xxxiv. 

for    reducing    the     articles    of 

charge,  II.  xxxv. 
Observations  on  evidence  of  the  first 

charge,  II.  362. 

Protest   against  the   decision   of  the 
Judges,  II.  xxiii. 

against  the  decision  of  the  Lords, 

II.  xxvii. 


BURKE,  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund—  continued. 

Reflections  on    the   rejection  of  evi- 
dence, II.  xxxi. 
Reply  to  Earl  Stanhope's  interruptions, 

III.  iv,  xxv. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Hastings'  address,  III. 

xxii. 
Insistance  of,   on  the  examination  of 

Mr.  Francis,  IV.  iv. 
Charges  against  the  Court,  IV.  xxiii. 
Observations  on  Mr.  Hastings'  petition, 

IV.  xxxiii. 

Argument  of,  for  the  admission  of  the 

seventeenth  article,  IV.  636. 
Hostility  to   Mr.  Hastings,   I.    xxxii, 

xxxiv. 
Charge  against  Mr.  Hastings   of  the 

murder    of  Nundcomar,   II.    xviii, 

xx,  47,  112,  et  seqq. 
Reprimanded    by   the   Commons,   II. 

xix,  109,  112. 

Rebuked  by  the  Chancellor,  II.  xxiv. 
His  altercation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  II.  xiv. 
His  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop  of 

York,  III.  vi. 
Illness  of,  I.  151. 
Exertion   in  the    impeachment,    IV. 

xliii. 
Speech  in  reply  to  the  thanks  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  IV.  xlvii. 
Retirement    from     Parliament,     IV. 

xlviii. 
His  desire  to  write  the  history  of  the 

trial,  ib. 
Speeches  of,  I.  1,  45,  101,  152;  II.  1, 

62,    109,    171;    IV.   331,379,  433, 

480,  522,  576,  620,  671,  733. 
Character  of  his  speeches,  I.  xxiv;  II. 

xvi ;  IV.  xxiii. 
Publication  of  his  speeches,  I.  ii. 

BURKE,  Richard. 

Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  I.  xxxix. 

BURKE,  William. 

Hostility  to  Hastings,  I.  xxxii. 

BUXAR. 

Battle  of,  I.  375;  II.  561,  728;  III.  6, 

177. 

Meeting  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings at,  I.  277  ;  III.  141. 


CAILLAVD,  Colonel. 

Implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  t 

seals,  I.  50.;   II.  553. 
Defence  of,  I.  56. 
Acquittal  of,  I.  58;  II.  555. 
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CALCRAFT,  Henry  Fox. 

Examination  of,  II.  vii. 

CALCUTTA.     See  COUNCIL  OP  BENGAL. 
Black  Hole  of,  I.  47. 
Destruction  of  the  factory  at,  II.  r>42. 
Agency  for  provisions  for  Fort  Wil- 
liam, II.  472. 

CAMAC,  John,  Colonel. 

Detachment  serving  under,  I.  341. 

—  distress  of,  I.  333  ;  II.  872,  874  ; 

III.  151;  IV.  86. 
not  attributable  to  Cheyt 

Sing,  IV.  80. 

CANTKMTU,  Demetrius. 

His  History  of  the   Ottoman  Empire, 

III.  191. 

CANTOO  BABOO. 

Banya  of  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  112. 
Character  of,  I.  30. 
Memoranda  kept  by  him,  II.  184. 
Summoned  before  the  Council,  II.  52. 

CARNATIC,  The. 

Occupation  of,  by  the  enemy,  III.  441. 

CARNARVON,  Earl  of.     See  HERUERT. 

CARTIKR,  John,  President  of  the  Council  of 
Calcutta. 

Oath  taken  by  him,  II.  274. 
( )mits  the  restrictive  oath,  III.  508. 
Appoints  the  mother  of  the  Nawab  his 
guardian,  &c.,  IV.  GOO. 

CASTE,  Nature  of.     I.  35,  171. 
Loss  of,  I.  149. 
Violation  of,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  30. 

CATROU,  Francois. 

His  Gcni'i-ul  History  of  the  Moaul  Em- 
pire, II.  539. 

CHAMPION,  John,  Colonel. 

Mr.  Hastings'  advice  to  him,  II.  321. 

ClIANDERNAGORE. 

Capture  of,  II.  786. 

CHAPMAN,  Mr. 

Report  on  the  Mohammedan  College, 

IV.  731. 

CHARGE,    Articles    of    the.        Sec      IM- 

PKACHMENT,     ARTICLES     OP      THE  ; 

See  HASTINGS. 

CHARNOCK,  Job,  Chief  of  the    Company's 

factory. 

His  removal  to  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  II.  542. 


CIIARTRES,  Samuel,  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Kerenuc,  11.221,    406. 

CHESTER,  Earl  of. 

Prerogatives  of,  II.  752. 

CHEVALIER,  M.  Le,  Governor  of  Chander- 

nagore. 
Delivered  up  to  Mr.  Elliott,  II.  625. 

CIIKYT  RAM,   Servant  of  Mr.   Marltham 

I.  348. 

CHEYT  SING,  Raja  of  Benares. 

Succession  of,  I.  xvi.   40,  195,  31  o  • 

II.  734  ;  III.  9  ;  IV.  7. 
Caste  of,  I.  366. 
Illegitimacy  of,  II.  734. 

Wealth  and  resources  of,  I.  273,  497  ; 
II.  792,  802;  III.  116  ;  IV.  73. 

Rank  of,  II.  436,  743,  754 ;  IV  19 
389. 

Expenditure  of,   I.  780;  IV.  72. 

Forces  of,  I.  584  ;  III.  115  ;  IV.  70. 

Tenure  of,  I.  200,  206,  312  ;  II.  62'>, 
720;  III.  9,41,50;  IV.G,  18,  2o! 

secured  by  treaties,  I.  200. 

Exceptional  position  of,  II.  792;  III. 
74. 

Privileges  granted  to,  I.  199;  II.  745, 
751;  III.  38;  IV.  16. 

Treaties  with,  II.  722. 

Mr.  Hastings'  acquiescence  in, 

IV.  407. 

Interpositions  in  his  behalf  by  the 
British,  III.  10,  35. 

Transfer  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Bri- 
tish, III.  12. 

The  Company's  agreement  with,  I. 
206;  II.  447,  491,  738,  741,  747, 
755. 

His  engagements  with  the  Company, 
I.  xviii ;  IV.  19. 

opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Board  upon  them,  IV.  24. 

Independence  of,  I.  198, 209,  318, 324- 
II.  490;  IV.  10. 

His  independence  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  II.  738;  III.  36. 

His  meeting  with  Hr.  Hastings  at 
Buxar,  II.  903;  HI.  141. 

Fixed  tribute  of,  I.  198, 200  ;  IV.  9,  22. 

remarks  on,  II.  762. 

Payment  of  his  tribute,  I.  320,  425, 
et  seqq. 

punctuality  of,  I.  228 ;  IT.  870. 

rule  relating  to,  II.  875. 

Injurious  method  of  receiving  his  tri- 
bute, I.  235. 
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CHKTT  SING — continued. 

Demands  upon,  I.  xviii.  214, 328,  330, 

332;    II.  492  ;  IV.  388. 
debate  upon,  II.  799,  807. 

acquiescence  of  the  Council  in, 

IV.  45. 

approved  by  the  Directors  and 

Ministers  of  the  Crown,  I.  221  ; 
II.  799;  III.  17. 

assent  of  Mr.  Francis  to,  I.  221. 

documentary  evidence  relating  to, 

II.  709  ;  IV.  ii,  viii. 
exemption  from,  claimed  by  him, 

II.  825  ;  HI.  44. 

exorbitance  of,  IV.  431. 

his  compliance  with  them,  I.  225. 

legality  of,  I.  218,  269;  II.  713, 

736,  768;  III.  21,  709. 

limitation  of,  II.  799. 

Demand  upon,  for  cavalry,   1780,  I. 

230,   323,   335;    II.   852;   III.   105; 

IV.  17,  21,69. 

• injustice  of,  IV.  69. 

justification  of,  I.  208;  II.  651, 

721,753,  861. 
unanimous  assent  of  the  Council 

to,  II.  853. 
his  evasion  of,  II.  863,  ct  seqq. ; 

III.  153. 

his  proposal  in  lieu  of,  I.  230. 

Demand  upon,  for  the  maintenance  of 
three  battalions  of  sepoys,  1778, 

II.  620,    7*6,    767,    801;    HI.    15; 

IV.  26. 

• his  reply  to,  II.  804. 

justification  of,  II.  620,  et  seqq. 

sanctioned  by  the  Directors  and 

Ministers  of  the  Crown,  II.  620. 
Demand  upon,   of  a  subsidy,  in  1778, 

III.  79. 

• his  assent  to,  ibid. 

payment  of,  II.  820;  III.  89. 

Demand  upon,  of  a  subsidy,  in  1779, 

11.822  ;  III.  89;  IV.  54. 
acquiescence    of    Mr.   Francis, 

IV.  58. 

concurrence  of  theCouncil,II.823. 

enforcement  of,  IV.  5G. 

his  refusal  to  comply,  II.  824, 

831  ;  IV.  55. 

payment  of,  II.  834. 

Demand  upon,  of  a  subsidy,  in  1780, 
II.  836,  843;  III.  95  ;  IV.  60. 

unanimous  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil to,  II.  843  ;  IV.  64. 

his  submission  to  it,  III.  97. 

immediate  payment  insisted  on, 

IV.  66. 


CHF.YT  SING — continued. 

Demand  upon.of  a  subsidy,  in  1780 — cont. 

payment  of,  II.  841,   845,  850; 

IV.  65,  68. 
Ilis    offer  of  20   lacs,   I.   241,   345; 

II.  838,  902. 

rejected  by  Mr.Hastings,  IV.  403. 

Question  of  right  to  inflict  fines  upon, 

I.  203  ;    III.  144. 
Proposed  infliction  of  a  fine  of  50  lacs 

upon,  II.  492;  III.  139,  147. 

its  extravagance,  IV.  98. 

justification  of,  II.  652,  707. 

Charges  against,  I.  272 ;  II.  778,  877, 

907;  IV.  80,  389,  418. 
of  correspondence  with  the  Mah- 

rattas,  I.  339. 

. .  of  delay  in  payment  of  the  sub- 
sidy, &c.,  II.  876;  HI.  149,  151  ; 

IV.  88. 
of  evasion   of   the   demand   for 

cavalry,  I.  341  ;  IV.  81. 
of  exciting  disorders  at  Calcutta, 

I.  342. 

of  neglect  of  the  police,  II.  884, 

904;  III.  153,  194;  IV.  81. 

of  non-remittance  of  money  to 

Major  Camac,  I.  333  ;  IV.  86. 

of  devices  to  prevent  aid  reach- 
ing Mr.  Hastings,  II.  921,  924. 

Infliction  of  a  fine  of  2,000/.  upon,  I. 
237,  340,  346;  III.  94  ;  IV.  57. 

concurrence  of  the  Council  in 

HI.  94. 

unjustifiable  severity  of  it,  I.  248 

258  ;  IV.  57. 

Remission  of  his  fine,  III.  102. 

Sums  exacted  from,  I.  333,  334. 

His  present  to  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  xviii, 
232,  251. 

discovery  of,  IT.  131. 

his  silence  respecting  it,  IV.  65. 

its  object,  IV.  60. 

Evasive  conduct  of,  II.  809,  811  ;  III. 
83,  97  ;  IV.  50,  70. 

Designs  of,  I.  338  ;  IV.  394. 

Treachery  of,  II.  704,  882. 

Rebellion  of,  11,864,  880,  883,924; 
HI.  116,  109,  163;  IV.  82,  93. 

Outrages  committed  by,  II.  922,  926  ; 

III.  162. 

Submission  of,   I,  243,  276,  281  ;  IV. 

91,  93,  421. 
Arrest  of,  I.  xviii,  246,  278,  344,  366  ; 

II.  492;  III.  155,  157  ;   IV.  91,  93. 
justification  of,   I.  247  ;  II.  912  ; 

III.  155. 
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CIIEYT  SING — continued. 

Degradation  of,  by  arrest,  I.  345  ;  III. 

170;  IV.  417. 
Rescue  of,  I.  280. 
His  escape  to  Ramnugur,  II.  927. 
Defeat  and  expulsion  of,  II.  927. 
Offence  given  to  Mr.  Hastings  by  him, 

I.  226,  339;  III.  55,  132  ;  IV.  101. 

remarks  on,  III.  55. 

Treatment  of,  compared  with  that  of 

Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  II.  574. 
Miserable  condition  of,  I.  25C. 
Services  of,  II.  731. 
Letters  of,  intercepted,  II.  925. 
to  Mr.    Hastings,    I.   242,  270; 

II.  908. 

of  remonstrance,  III.  91  ;  IV.  56. 

• of  submission,  I.   281  ;  II.  915, 

920  ;  III.  161. 

CHILDREN,  sale  of,  I.  143  ;  IV.  513. 
CHIMNAJI  BOSLA.     See  BOSLA,  Chimnaji. 

CHINA. 

Exportation  of  opium  to,   II.  v;   454; 
IV.  272. 

CllITTAGONG. 

Cession  of,  I.  62. 

CHUNAR. 

Flight  of  Mr.  Hastings  to,  I.    xviii, 

681. 

Treaty  of,  I.  xxi,  405,  439 ;  III.  221  ; 
IV.  478. 

conditions  of,  &c.,  I.  457,  535. 

Mr.  Hastings'  assent  to,  I.  459. 

Mr.  Hastings' interpretation  of,  I. 

459. 

object  of,  £c.  II.  659;  IV.  530, 

et  seqq. 

nonobservancc  of,  I.  534,  541. 

Fort  of,  I.  346. 

CIIYTON    DITR,    Agent    of    Mi:   Hastings, 
II.  56  ;  IV.  173. 

CIRCUIT,  COMMITTEE  OF. 

Appointment  of,  II.  :">7.r>. 

I {eport  of,  to  the  Hoard,  III,  522. 

Acquiescence  of,  in   the  appointment 

of  Munny  Begum,  III.  531. 
Conniption  of,  IV.  720. 

CLAVERING,  Gen.  Sir  John,  Member  of  the 

Council  of  Co Intfla,  II.  87. 
Appointment  of,  1.  xv. 
1 1  is  opposition  toMr.Hastings,  I.  xxix; 
11.  474;  IV.  524. 


C  LAYERING — continued. 

Charges  Mr.  Hastings  with  peculation, 

II.  65. 

Objects  to  the  demand  on  Cheyt  Sing 

for  military  service,  III.  47. 
Opinion  on  the  receipt  of  money  from 

Munny  Begum  by  M.  Hastings.  III. 

564. 
Motion  for  production  of  the  Nawab's 

accounts,  II.  307. 
Proposition    for   the   supply   of  Fort 

William,  IV.  316. 
Allowances  to,  II.  461,  506. 
Returns  presents,  IV.  742. 
Character  of,  II.  66;  IV.  489. 
Death  of,  I.  xxxi.  ;  II.  68  5  IV.  25. 

CLIVK,  Robert,  Lord  dive. 
Genius  of,  I.  48. 
Policy  of,  I.  71,  313;  III.  502. 
Successes  of,  II.  547. 
Oath  taken  by,  II.  274. 
Minute  of,  H.  12. 

Delegation  of  power  to,  II.  654,  894. 
Letter  concerning  corruption  in  India, 

III.  502. 

Appointment    of   Mohammed    Reza 

Khan,  IV.  657. 
Grant  to,  IV.  736. 

COJA  BUSSUNT. 

Attempt  on  the  life  of  Asoff-ud-Dowla, 
II.  COO;   HI.  243. 

COJA  PETRUSE,  I.  61. 

COLEBROOK,     Edward,     Persian     Trans- 
lator. 
Report,  IV.  492. 

COLLECTORS,  MILITARY. 

Outrages  committed  by,  IV.  479. 

COLLEGE,   MOHAMMEDAN.     See  MOHAM- 
MEDAN COLLEGE. 

COMMISSION  FOR  REGULATING  THE  AF- 
FAIRS OF  INDIA. 
Appointment  of,  I.  73. 
Loss    of  the   Commissioners  at    sea, 
ibi.L 

COMPANY,  THE  EAST  INDIA. 

Sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress,  II.  542. 
Charters  of,  I.  xxxi.  13,  15,  32. 
Constitution  of,  I.  14. 
Sovereign  power  of,  I.  15. 
Limitation  of  its  powers,  III.  386. 
Policy  pursued  by,  IV.  673. 
Its  system  of  record,  I.  28. 
subverted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  30. 
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COMPANY,  THE  EAST  INDIA — continued. 
Order  of  the  service  destroyed  by  Mr. 

Hastings,  I.  16,  17. 
The  service  corrupted  by  Mr.Hastings, 

IV.  700. 
Corrupt  practices  of  its  officers,  III. 

501,  572,  C99. 

Emoluments  of  officers,  I.  19. 
Youth  of  persons  employed,  1.20. 
Distress  of,  in  1771, 1.  viii ;  II.  567. 
relieved  by    Mr.   Hastings,    II. 

567. 

Distress  of,  in  1774-1779,  III.  581. 
Distress  of,  in  1780,  II.  640,  856,  900; 

III.  227  ;  IV.  60,  69. 
Distress  of,  in  1781,  II.  513,668;  III. 

439,  371,443. 

Prosecutions  cond  acted  by,  II.  78. 
Increase  of  the  military  expenses,  III. 

441. 
State  of  the   revenue,    1778,   I.  454, 

III.  73  ;  IV.  43. 
Loans  raised  by,  II.  433. 
Increase  of  the  debt  of,  II.  669. 
Restoration  of  its  finances,  II.  680. 
Court  of  Directors. 

Their  code  of  instructions,  II.  427. 
Order  against   delegation  of   power, 

II.  891  ;  III.  214. 

for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 

to  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  II.  294  ; 

III.  512  ;  IV.  659. 

. for  the    arrest    of   Mohammed 

Reza  Khan,  III.  512. 
for   the   discontinuance    of    Sir 


Eyre  Coote's  extra  allowances,  II. 

643. 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Nawab's 

stipend,  II.  299. 
for  the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Bris- 

tow,  IV.  495. 
respecting    correspondence,    II. 

594 ;  IV.  577. 
respecting   the    employment    of 

Nundcomar,  III.  555. 
respecting    the    sailing    of   the 

Company's  vessels,  II.  641. 
that  an  account  be  kept  of  the 

Nawab's  receipts,  etc.,  II.  307. 
against  the  passing  of  accounts 

upon  honour,  IV.  313. 
against    the  receipt  of   presents 

by  the  Company's  servants,  II.  122. 

cases  of  exception,  II.  123. 

Prosecutions  ordered  by,  II.  105. 
abandonment  of,  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  106. 


COMPANY,  TIIK  EAST  INDIA—  continued. 
Court  of  Directors  —  cont. 

Their  disapproval  of  the  appointment 

of  aniins,  II.  397. 
of  the  resumption  of  the  jagirs, 

I.  724  ;  IV.  608. 

of  the  smuggling  expedition  to 

China,  IV.  273. 

Their  censure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  xxx. 
of  appointments   made  by  him, 

II.  96. 

Their  approval  of  Mr.  Hastings'  con- 
duct to  Mohammed  Rcza  Khan,  HI. 
520. 

of  Mr.  Hastings'  measures,  II. 

518  ;  III.  120. 

Their  appropriation  of  the  present 
from  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  I.  529;  II. 
137. 

Their  demand  of  an  account  from  Mr. 
Hastings  of  presents  received  by 
him,  II.  149,  157,  158;  III.  638; 
IV.  243. 

Their  favourable  disposition  towards 
Mr.  Hastings,  II.  346. 

Their  toleration  of  him,  I.  443. 

Their  instructions  to  him  respecting 
the  administration  of  the  revenue, 
II.  399  ;  IV.  700. 

Their  opinion  of  his  plan  for  the 
revenue,  II.  215. 

Their  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.Hastings' 
letter  of  explanation,  II.  347. 

Letter  of,  respecting  the  confiscation 
of  the  jagirs  of  the  Begums,  I.  428, 
441;  III.  288,  485  ;  IV.  606. 

CONTRACTS.    See  "  IMPEACHMENT,  ARTI- 
CLES OF  THE." 
Ordered  to  be  advertised,  II.  427,  449; 

IV.  261,  264. 
Grant  of,  concurrent  with  demands  on 

Cheyt  Sing,  II.  451,  458. 
Losses  on,  incurred  by  the  Company, 

II.  444,  478  ;  IV.  .'!27. 
The  Bullock-contract.  SeeCROFTS.Henry. 
Account  of,  II.  456. 
Justification  of,  II.  505,  671. 
Reason  for  not  putting  it  to  auction, 

II.  505. 
The    Opium-contract.     Sec    SULLIVAN, 

Stephen. 

Account  of,  II.  504. 
Hazardous  nature  of,  II.  674. 
Justification  of,  II.  672. 
The  Victualling-contract. 

Granted  to  Mr.  Crofts,  IV.  283. 
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CONTROL,  BOAKD  OF. 

Establishment  of,  I.  xxxiv. 

COOTE,  Sir  Eyre,  Comma nder-in-  Chief. 
Avarice  of,  IV.  297,  300. 
Kxtra  allowances  to,  II.  xl.  439,  46;), 

642  ;  IV.  293,  294. 
charged  on    the  Nawab  Wazir; 

II.  440,  462,  463  ;    IV.  292. 

offer   of  the   Wazir    to  double 

them,  IV.  296. 

correspondence  with  the  Wazir 

on  the  subject,  II.  440. 

disapproved    by   the   Directors, 

IV.  296,  441. 

justification  of,  II.  506. 

objection   of  Mr.   Francis    and 

Mr.  Wheler  to  them,  IV.  295. 
Recommends    the  demand  on    Cheyt 

Sing  of  1,000  horse,  II.  640,  859 ; 

III.  108. 

Approves  the  proposal  to  enforce  pay- 
ment from  Cheyt  Sing,  III.  91. 

His  estimate  of  requisite  number  of 
bullocks,  IV.  277,  279. 

His  probable  interest  in  the  bullock- 
contract,  IV.  302. 

His  plans  for  defence  of  India,  II.  859 ; 

III.  107. 

Supports  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  439. 

"Warning  addressed  by,  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, IV.  768. 

Services  of,  H.  507. 

Letter  respecting  the  disorders  at 
Benares,  IV.  84. 

Letter  respecting  the  state  of   Oude, 

IV.  642. 

COIIAH,  Province  of. 

Cession  of,  to  the  British,  I.  vii,  xiii. 
Restored  to  Suja-ud-Dowla,  IT.  583  ; 

III.  178;  IV.  762. 

CORNWALLIS.  Charles,  Marquess,  Gover- 
nor- General  of  India. 

Judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Dinage- 
pore  atrocities,  II.  240. 

Report  on  the  state  of  Bengal,  II.  267  ; 

IV.  750. 

Letters  on  the  state  of  Oude,  I.  485  ; 
IV.  647. 

Policy  recommended  by,  IV.  751. 

Reformation  of  the  Mohammedan  col- 
lege by,  IV.  749. 

Number  of  bullocks  required  by,  IV. 
285. 

Delegation  of  power  to,  D.  654,  894  ; 
III.  214;  IV.  413. 

Evidence  of,  IV.  ii,  xii. 

VOL.  IV. 


COVENANTS,  respecting  the  receipt  of  pre- 
sents  by  the  Company's  servants, 

II.  15,  105,274  ;  III.  502;  IV.  736. 
Introduced  by  Lord  Clive,  III.  572. 
Non-execution  of,  I.  106. 
Remarks  on,  I.  21 ;  H.  123. 

COUNCIL  OF  BENGAL. 

Constitution  of,  I.  50. 

Intrigues  of,  I  50. 

Letters    denouncing    appointment    of 

Nujem-ud-Dowla,  IV.  661. 
on  the  death  of  Bulwant  Sing, 

III.  8. 

Resettlement  of,  1773,  I.  viii,  xxix, 
16. 

Rule  respecting  the  residence  of  mem- 
bers, II.  653,  891. 
—  repeal  of,  II.  653. 

Their  opinion  of  the  dependence  of 
Benares,  III.  26. 

COUNCIL  GENERAL  OF  BENGAL. 

Constitution  of,  I.  xiv. 

Arrival  of,  in  India,  II.  590. 

Dissensions  in,  I.  xxix. ;  HI.  639. 

Opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  296  ; 
II.  51,  289,  591  ;  III.  581. 

Charge  against  of  conspiracy,  II.  43. 

Credulity  of,  I.  719,22. 

Concurrence  of,  in  the  demand  on 
Cheyt  Sing,  II.  701,  834. 

Reflections  on  the  conduct  towards 
Bulwant  Sing,  II.  730. 

Decision  respecting  the  property  of 
the  Begums,  I.  382,  501. 

Interference  in  behalf  of  the  younger 
Begum,  I.  516, 

Claim  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Bristow, 
II.  595. 

Demand  of  Mr.  Middleton's  corre- 
spondence, II.  593. 

Letters, 

—  announcing  the  demand  on  Cheyt 
Sing  to  the  Directors,  Jan.  14  1780, 
II.  835;  III.  95;  IV.  59,  60. 

. respecting  the  demand  on  the 

elder  Begum,  I.  514. 

Irregularity  of  entry  of  their  consulta- 
tions, III.  471. 

COUNCIL  OF    REVENUE.     See  REVENUE, 
COUNCIL  OF. 

COUNCILS.  PROVINCIAL. 

Appointment  of,  I.  125;  II.  213. 
Constitution  of,  II.  401. 
Advocated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  H  402. 
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COUNCILS,  PROVINCIAL — continued. 

Abolition   of,   I.   126;    II.   221,  399, 

403;  HI.  670;  IV.  251,  714,  717. 
forbidden  by  the  Directors,  IV. 

251. 

Action  of,  I.  157;  III.  670. 
Impossibility    of    exercising    control 

over  them,  II.  214. 
Opinion  of   Mr.   Francis    respecting 

them,  IV.  252. 
Character  of  the  members,  II.   404; 

IV.  714. 
Pensions   for  members  of,    II.   405, 

407. 
Utility  of,  II.  576. 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 
Names  of,  I.  xxxix. 
Introduction  of  irrelevant  matter  by, 

IV.  638. 

Misrepresentations  of,  IV.  4.177. 
Prolixity  of,  &c.,  IV.  106. 
Their  position  compared  with  that  of 

the  Managers,  IV.  127. 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION,  I.  xxxix. 

COURTENAY,  John,  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Managers,  I.  xxxix. 

CRABB,  W.,  Colonel,  I.  288. 

CROFTS,    Henry,    Accountant- General    of 

Bengal. 

Appointment  of,  III.  547,  548. 
A  member  of  the  Council  of  Kevenue, 

11.221,  400. 
The  nominee  of   Mr.  Johnston,  IV 

284. 

Promoted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  304. 
A   confidant  of  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  109 ; 

II.  164. 
Bullock-contract  granted  to  him,  II. 

x,  2,  457  ;  IV.  275,  709. 
extravagant    terms  of,   II.  457; 

IV.  276,  287. 
censured  by  the  Directors,  IV. 

277. 

duration  of,  IV.  288. 

purchase  of  the  relinquishment 

of  it,  II.  460. 
— -  transferred  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  IV. 

289. 

loss  on,  II.  457,  460. 

Confusion  in  his  accounts,  IV.  185. 
Evidence  of,  on  rates  of  commission, 

IV.  307. 

Examination  of,  IV.  760. 
Increase  of  his  salary,  III.  549. 
Letter  of,  IV.  299. 


CULLIAN  SING. 

Holds  the  joint  offices  of  diwan   and 

fanner  of  revenue,  II.  357. 
Implicated  in  the  affair  of  Kelleram's 

bribe,  III.  615. 
Sale  of  Behar  to,  I.  178. 
CUSIAL-UD-DIN,  II.  394,  609. 

CUMMINGS,  John. 

Commission  allowed  him,  IV.  307. 

CUSTOMS,  The. 

Mismanagement  of,  IV.  466. 

CUTTAR. 

Defeat  of  Cheyt  Sing  at,  II.  927. 
DALLAS,  llobert,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Counsel  for  the  Defence,  I.  xxxix. 

Speeches  of,  III.  1 ,  c t  seqq. 
DASTACK. 

Abuse  of  the  privilege,  I.  65. 
DAVY,  William,  Captain. 

Translates  the  affidavits,  I.  629. 

DEHUJCTT,  Publisher. 

His  history  of  the  trial,  I.  xl. 

DEBT. 

Laws  of  Hindustan  respecting,  IIT.31 6. 

DEBT  SING. 

History  of,  I.  134,  136. 

Appointed  guardian,  &c.,  of  the  Raja 
of  Dinagepore,  I.  134;  II.  203, 
235,  236. 

Charges  against,  II.  510. 

Cruelties  practised  by  him,  &c.,  I. 
xxviii,  139  ;  II.  xxxiv,  415. 

Mil-government  of,  II.  237. 

Sequestration  of  lands  by  him,  I.  139. 

Defalcation  of,  I.  161. 

Proceedings  against,  I.  xxviii,  154. 

His  counter-charge  against  Mr.  Pater- 
son,  I.  153. 

Mr.  Hastings'  opinion  of  him,  I.  159  ; 
II.  226. 

Lenient  treatment  of,  I.  155. 

Objection  to  evidence  relating  to  his 
misconduct,  II.  xxxiii. 

Public  opinion  of,  II.  579. 

DEFENCE     OF     Mit.    HASTINGS.         See 
HASTINGS,  Warren. 

DELEGATION  OF  POWER. 

Act  relating  to,  II.  894. 

Precedents  for,  II.  654. 

Sanctioned  by  the  Directors,  II.  894. 
DELIII,  Kings  of.     Sec  MOGUL  EMPERORS. 

DENOO  SING. 

Evidence  of,  I.  560  ;  U.  924;  HI,  265 
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DIIERAJA  SCOLERUND  BAHADER,  Maharaja 

See  NUDDEA. 
DINAGEPORE,  Province  of. 

Contested  succession,  I.   xxviii,  132; 

II.  248. 
Deby  Sing's  government,  I.   139;  II. 

228. 

Increase  of  revenue  levied  in,  II.  234. 
Rebellion  in,  I.  147. 
Atrocities  committed  in,   I.  141;  II. 

238 ;  IV.  xxvii. 

Exhausted  condition  of,  II.  234. 
DINAGEPORE,  Raja  of. 

Acquisition  of  the  province,  II.  237. 
Reduction  of  his  allowance,  I.  134. 
Grant  to  Deby  Sing,  I.  170. 
Present  received  from,   I.   131,  132, 
157,   164;  II.   176,   203,   231,   234; 
IV.  215,  223,  721. 

pretext  for  receiving  it,  IV.  232. 

responsibility  of  Mr.   Hastings 

for  it,  IV.  228. 

• application  of,  III.  612;  IV.  225. 

justification   of   the  receipt,   II. 

627. 

Ejectment  ofhis  officers,  I.  133. 
Deposition  of,  II.  234. 
DIRECTORS,  Court  of.        See  COMPANY, 

EAST  INDIA. 
DIWAN,  Office  of,  III.  656. 

Powers  of  the  diwan  of  the  revenue, 

II.  223. 

Farms  of  revenue  granted  to  provin- 
cial diwans,  IL  226,  357, 
DIWANI  OP  BENGAL,  BEKAR  and  ORISSA. 
Cession  of,  to  the  Company,    I.  vii, 

71;  11.213. 
DONELLAN,  Captain. 

Case  of,  II.  251,  265. 
DOOND  SING. 

Confusion  of  two  persons  so  named, 

III.  266. 

DOOND  SING,  Commandant. 

Affidavits  of,  I.  557;  III.  264,  266, 
268. 

DOOND  SING,  Suhahdar . 

Affidavits  of,  I.  558  ;  III.  268. 

DOUGLAS,  Sylvester,   Counsel  for  the  Pro- 
secution, I.  xxxix. 

Dow,  Alexander. 

Character  of  his  History  of  Hindu- 
stan, IV.  482. 

Extracts  from,  II.  534. 

His  misrepresentation  of  Mohammed 
RezaKhan,  II.  568. 


DOXAT,  Captain. 

Death  of,  II.  921. 

D'OYLEY,  Sir  John. 

Employed  by  the  Nawab,  II.  108. 
Authority  committed  to,  IV.  687. 
Evidence  of,  IV.  685. 
Refuses  to  give  evidence  before  the 

Committee  of  Managers,  IV.  689. 
Non-production  of  accounts  by,  IV, 

694. 
Rapacity  of,  IV.  687. 

DUAB,  The,  Province  of,  I.  178. 

DUCARELL,  Mr.,    Superintendent    of    the 

Khalsa. 
Character  of,  II.  407. 

DUFF,  Patrick,  Colonel. 

Evidence  of,  IH.  502,  432. 

DUNCAN,  John,  Resident  at  Benares. 

Estimate  of  the  revenue  of  Benares, 

IV.  444. 
Reports  of,  II.  944 ;  IV.  473. 

DUNDAS,  Henry,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 

I.  XXXV. 

President  of  the  Secret  Committee  on 

Indian  aiFairs,  I.  xxxii. 
Resolutions    moved  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  I.  xxxiii ;  IV.  758. 

DUNNING,  John,  Barrister-at-law. 
Case  submitted  to,  H.  78. 

DURBAR  CHARGES  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Nature  of,  II.  165. 

DURBEJEY  SING,  Governor  of  Benares. 
Appointment  of,  I.  295  ;  IV.  440. 
Administration  of,  I.  xix. 
Letter  on  the  state  of  Benares,  IV. 

265. 

Arrears  due  from,  IV.  406. 
Insolvency  of,  I.  363. 
Charges  against,  IV.  456. 
Removal    from   his   appointment,   L 

358  ;  II.  942  ;  IV.  452. 
Confiscation  of  his  property,  IV.  462. 
Arrect  of,  II.  943  ;  IH.  168. 
Imprisonment  of,  I.   300,  3C2j   IV. 

456,  461. 

Harsh  treatment  of,  I.  363. 
Liberation  of,  IV.  461. 
Death  of,  I.  301  ;  IV.  461,  470. 
Mr.  Hastings'  injustice  to, IV.  457. 

DURIIAM,  Bishop  of. 

Prerogatives  of,  II.  752. 
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EATON,  Isaac,  Major. 

Complaint  of  the  state  of  the  Benares 
police,  III.  154. 

EDWARDS,  Captain. 

Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Wazir,  IV.  599. 
Evidence   of,   II.   x -,   III.   256;   IV. 

516,  645. 
remarks     on,    III.    380 ;     IV. 

599. 

ELLICII  KHAN. 

Case  of,  III.  353. 
Administration  of,  IV.  C40. 

ELLIOTT,  Alexander,  II.  614. 

ELLIOTT,    Sir   Gilbert,   one  of  the   Com- 
mittee of  Managers,  I.  xxxviii. 

ELLIS,  Mr.,  Chief  of  the  Factory  atPatna. 
Murder  of,  II.'  559. 

ENGLAND.     See  BRITAIN,  GREAT. 

ENTERTAINMENT.     See    HASTINGS,   War- 
ren, Charges  against;   Presents. 

Usage  relating  to  allowances  for,  III. 
535,  563. 

ERSKINE,  Sir  James.     See  ST.  CLAIR,  Sir 
J.  Erskine. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  Barrister,  II.  xxxvii. 

EVIDENCE. 

Admission  of,  contested  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' Counsel,  II.  vi,  xi,  xx,  xxii, 
et  seqq. ;  IV.  ii,  ix,  xxi,  xxyi,  xxxv. 

by  the  Managers,  III.  ii,  iii,  xii, 

xiii,  xix. 

Questions  of  admission  of  referred  to  the 
Judges,  II.  ii,  vii,  xx,  xxii,  xxiv, 
xxv ;  III.  i,  xii;  IV.  iii,  viii,  586. 

Circumstantial,  II.  775;  IV.  xxxix. 

Disparagement  of  their  own  evidence 
by  the  Managers,  objected  to,  II. 
xxvii. 

Question  of  reading  extracts  from 
evidence,  II.  vi. 

Latitude  of  evidence  admissible  in 
dealings  between  nations,  III.  374. 

Inaccuracies  in  the  printed  evidence, 
II.  xii. 

Nature  of  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
I.  8. 

EUNUCHS,  Ministers  of  the  Begums.     See 
BEHAR  An  KHAN. 


FACTORIES. 

Establishment  of,  I.  1 6. 

FACTORS. 

In  the  Company's  service,  I.  1 6. 

FAIRFAX,  Major. 

Agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  173. 

FARMERS    OF   THE   REVENUE.      See  RE- 
VENUE. 

FAHOUKSIAR.     See  MOGUL  EMPERORS. 

FAUJDAR  OF  MOORSHEDABAD. 

Removed  from    the    control    of   the 

Nawab,  II.  94. 
Suppression  of  the  office,  IV.  164. 

FERGUSON,  John. 

Transfer  of  the  bullock-contract  to, 
IV.  289. 

FILIAL  LOVE. 

Sentiments  of  Mr.  Hastings  on,  I.  390. 
Remarks  on  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  I.  690. 

FINES. 

Right  of   inflicting,  claimed  by  Mr. 

Hastings,  I.  351,  203. 
Description  of  various  fines,  IV.  399. 

FITZPATRICK,  Colonel. 

Appointment  as  Manager,  I.  xxxix. 

FLETCHER,  Sir  Robert. 

Takes  command  of  the  army,  II.  729. 

FLOR,  Peter  John,  Agent  for  Opium. 
Report  of,  IV.  272. 

FORD,  Mr.,  Commissioner  for  India. 
Loss  of  at  sea,  I.  73. 

FORT  WILLIAM.     See  CALCUTTA. 
FOUJDAR.     See  FAUJDAR. 

FOWKE,  Francis. 

Appointed  agent  for  the  provision  of 
boats,  I.  343. 

Appointed  Resident  at  Benares,  I.  326. 

Instructions  to,  II.  757  ;  III.  47,  98 ; 
IV.  16,  20,  66. 

His  complaints  of  Cheyt  Sing,  II.  863, 
871. 

equivocation  in  the  charge  re- 
specting them,  III.  48. 

Neglect  of,  H.  873. 

Removal  of,  I.  342  ;  IV.  44. 

Prosecution  of,  II.  289. 

Trial  of,  for  conspiracy,  I.  xxvii 
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Fox,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James,  Manayer. 
India  bill  of,  I.  xxxiv. 
Motion  on  the  impeachment,  I.  xxxvi, 

xxx  vii. 

Appointment  of,  as  Manager,  I.  xxxviii. 
Arguments  on  admission  of  evidence, 

II.  vii,  xxxi,  xxxii  ;    III.  iv,  xxv, 
xxxiii ;  IV.  v. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Hastings,  IV.  xxx. 

Speeches  of,  I.  183;  II.  271,  372;  IV. 
xlvi,  154,  197. 

Observations  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, IV.  xxix. 

FRANCE. 

Designs  of,  upon  India,  II.  615. 
War  with,  I.  xvii  ;  II.  618,  786. 
its  influence  upon  Indian  policy, 

IV.  25. 
no  ground  for  demands  on  Cheyt 

Sing,  IV.  39,  55. 

FRANCLS,  Philip,  Member  of  the   Supreme 

Council. 
Opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  xxix  ; 

III.  56  ;  IV.  26. 

Charges  of,  against  Mr.  Hastings,  II. 

476  ;  IV.  282. 
Charges  against  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 

II.  609. 

Presents  Xundcomar's  charges  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  I.  xxvi;  II.  39,  43, 
280. 

Obtains   a   majority  in   the   Council, 

III.  96. 

His  apprehension  of   an    invasion  of 

Bengal,  IV.  41. 
His  demands    upon    Asoff-ud-Dowla, 

II.  599,  600. 
His  proposal  to  exact  payment  of  the 

Nawab's  debts  from  the  Begum,  III. 

200. 

Proposal  of  a  loan,  II.  788  ;  III.  68. 
Censures  the  Begum's  interference  in 

affairs  of  state,  III.  366. 
Opinion  of,  as  to  the  receipt  of  money 

from  Munny  Begum  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, III.  564. 
Part  taken  by  him  in  arranging  the 

tenure,  &c.,  of  Cheyt  Sing,  III.  63. 
Opposition  to  the  demands  on  Cheyt 

Sing,  I.  329  ;  III.  814  ;  IV.  49. 
Acquiesces  in  the  demands  on  Cheyt 

Sing,  I.  220 ;  II.  799  ;  III.  46,  57, 

76,  81,  96. 
Qualification    of    the     demands     on 

Cheyt  Sing  proposed  by  him,  III. 

64,  87. 


FRANCIS,  Philip— continued. 

Minute  respecting  the  demand  for  a 

subsidy  on  Cheyt  Sing,  IV.  48. 
Proposal  relating  to  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidy  by  Cheyt  Sing, 

II.  808. 

His  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
Cheyt  Sing,  II.  603. 

His  concurrence  in  the  proceedings 
against  Cheyt  Sing,  II.  704. 

inconsistency  of  it,  II.  705. 

Opposition  to  the  extra  allowances  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  IV.  295. 

Manifesto  of,  II.  650. 

Opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings'  appoint- 
ments in  Oude,  IV.  524. 

Disapproval   of    provincial    councils, 

III.  675. 

Motion  of,  for  the  reinstatement  of 
Mr.  Bristow,  I.  393  ;  III.  217  ;  IV. 
426. 

supported   by  Sir   Eyre    Coote, 

III.  217. 

Opposition  to  the  agency  of  Mr.  Belli, 

IV.  315,  318,  320. 

His  estimate  for  bullocks,  II.  671. 

Protest  of,  against  the  bullock -contract, 
IV.  280. 

Refusal  of,  to  sign  the  bullock- con- 
tract, IV.  287. 

Support  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan, 
II.  99. 

His  compromise  with    Mr.  Hastings, 

II.  100. 

AVithdraws  from  opposition,  IV.  74. 
His  duel  with  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  xxxi., 

296. 
Retirement   of,   from  India,  II.  649; 

III.  590. 

Excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  im- 
peachment, IV.  46. 

Appearance  of,  before  the  Lords,  IV. 
47. 

Eulogy  of,  I.  221  ;  IV.  26,  488. 

Evidence  of,  on  the  trial,  objected  to, 

IV.  iii,  viii,  74. 

Attacks  upon,  by  Counsel,  IV.  46. 
Conduct  of,    contrasted  with  that    of 

Mr.  Hastings,  II.  636  ;  III.   82,  60, 

111. 

Imputed  corruption  of,  IV.  264. 
Inconsistency  of,  II.  808  ;  III.  86,  98. 

FrzABAn,  in  Oude. 

Hostile  levies  in,  II.  660  ;  III.  231, 

408,  412. 
Disturbances  in,  III.  26.5,  414,  419. 
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Rejoicing  at,  on  the  retreat  of  Major 

Macdonald,  III.  261. 
Capture  of,  I.  417. 
Treaty  of,  I,  xx. 

FrzooLA  KHAN. 

Design  against,  I.  670. 
Letter  of,  on  the  condition  of  Oude, 
IV.  641. 

GARDNER,  Thomas,  Colonel. 

Evidence  of,  II.  viii ;  I.  345  ;  III.  161. 

GENGHIS  KHAN.     See  PETIS  DE  LA  CKOIX. 
Institutes  of,  I.  84;  IV.  367. 

GENIUS.    See  HINDUSTAN. 
GERMANIC  EMPIRE.     III.  113. 

GHAZIPORE. 

Zamindary  of,  I.  xvii. 
Cession  of,  I.  xvii. 

GEORGE  III. 

Illness  of,  II.  1. 

GILPIN,  Martin,  Major. 

Account  of  the  distress  in  the  Kliourd 

Mahal,!.  420,  476;   IV.  628. 
Relieves  the  distress  in  the  Khourd 

Mahal,  II.  6G7;  HI.  212,  284,  480, 

481. 

Disbelief  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Be- 
gums, IV.  601. 
Humane  conduct  of,  I.  703. 
Remonstrances  of,  I.  704. 
Statement  respecting  the  eunuchs,  IV. 

565. 
Unwillingm  ss  of  the  Managers  to  call 

him  as  witness,  III.  475. 
Evidence,  II,  xii.  667,  699;  HI.  381, 

411;   IV.  579,602. 

GLABWIN,  Thomas. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Transactions  in 
Bengal,  ffc.,  translated  by  him,  II. 
540;  III.  222. 

GOBIND  RAM,  Raja. 

Employment  of,  IV.  505. 

Bearer  of  letters  from  Cheyt  Sing,  III. 

161. 
Letter  of,respecting  the  re-appointment 

of  Mr.  Bristow,  8cc.iI.3Q2;  IV.  501, 

503. 
Letter  to,  from  the  Nawab  Wazir,  1.60 1 . 

GODDARD,  William,  General. 
His  march  to  Surat,  II.  618. 
Distress  of,  III.  441. 

GOLAUB  KOOEE,  Rani. 
Affidavit  of,  I.  556. 


GOODLAD,  Mr. 

Appointed  guardian   of  the  Raja  of 

Dinagepore,  I.  134,  160. 
Trial  and  acquittal  of,  I.  159;  II.  226. 

GOORJUASS,  Raja,  Son  of  Nundcomar. 

Appointment  of,  as  diwan  of  the  Na- 
wab of  Bengal,  I,  ix;  II.  36,  89, 
278,  290;  III.  532,555;  IV.  181. 

GOPAL  Doss,  Banker.  I.  363,   530,  532; 
II.  260. 

GOPEAGUNGI. 

Inhabitants  of,  excluded  from  the  in- 
demnity, I.  291. 

GORDON,  John,  Captain. 

Loss  of  his  detachment,  I.  721  ;  III. 

240,  260,  402. 
Account  of  the  engagement  at  Tanda, 

I.  571. 
Treatment  of,  by  the  Begum,  I.  589, 

595  ;  III.  404  ;  IV.  588. 
Letter   of  thanks   to   her,   III.    279  ; 

IV.  143,  591. 
Affidavit  of,  I.  591. 
Examination  of,  III.  xiii,  406. 

GORING,  Charles. 

His  conversation  with  Munny  Begum, 

III.  561. 
with  Raja  Goordass  and  Chyton 

Durr,  respecting  the   present  from 

Munny  Begum,  IV.  1 73. 
Deputed   to  investigate  Nundcomar's 

charge,  II.  281. 
Reports  on  Nundcomar's  charge,  II. 

282,  283. 
Mission    of,    to    Moorshedabad,    III. 

558. 
Evidence  of,  II.  x. ;  III.  1 92,  338. 

GORUCKPOUE. 

Insurrection  in,  I.  601  ;  III.  397  ;  IV. 

140,  573. 

Attack  upon  the  fort,  IV.  514. 
Execution  of  the  Raja,  I.  565. 

GOVERNOR  GENERAL    OJT    BENGAL.      See 

HASTINGS,  Warren. 
Allowances  of,  II.  1?. 
Duties  of,  IV.  655. 
Effects  of  corruption  M,  II.  10. 
Importance  of  his  exnrple,  IV.  708. 

GOVERNORS,  BRITISH. 

Responsibility  of,  I.  7£;   IV.  38. 

GOVERNORS,  ORIENTAL. 
Morality  of,  I.  89. 
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GOVIN  GIIOSE,  IV.  719,  'i-2l. 

GOVINJ)  HAM. 

See  GOBIND  HAM. 

GRAHY,  Mr. 

Sent  by  Mr.  Middleton,  with  a  draft 
on  the  Begum's  treasures,  I.  507. 


GKAIIAM,  Mr.,  British  Resident  at 
Evidence  of,  IV.  7  1  . 
Letters  of,  relating  to  the  payment  of 
the  subsidy  by  Chcyt  Sing,  II.  819, 
829,  833. 

Giuiv,  Charles,  one    of   Ike    Committee  of 

Manayci-f;,  J.  xxxviii. 
Application  of,  for  postponement  of  the 

trial,  III.  xxxiv. 
Speeches  of,  I.  265  ;  IV.  1,  52. 

GREY,  Thomas  de,  Lord  Walsinykam. 

Speech  in  debate  on  the  verdict,  IV. 
Ixiii. 

GUKV,  John,  Captain. 

Evidence  of,  III.  426. 

GRIFFITH,  Richard. 

Grant  of  opium  contract  to  him,  II. 
672. 

GUARANTI.K. 

Law  of,  III.  211. 

GI'ILFORD,  Earl  of. 

See  NORTH,  Frederick. 

GUNGA  GOVIN  i)  SING. 

Banya  of  Mr.  Hastings,  IV.  690. 
Member  of  the   aminic    commission, 

II.  608  ;  III.  670  ;  IV.  696. 
Appointment    of,    as    diwan    to    the 

council     of  revenue,  I.   127,  157  ; 

II.  223,  408,  416. 
-  corrupt  object  of  it,  &c.,  IV.  254, 

255. 
Powers  entrusted  to  him,  I.  128,  161  ; 

IV.  719. 
His  demand  upon  Mobaric-ud-Dowla, 

IV.  722. 
Receipt  of  sums  by  him,  as  agent  of 

Mr.  Hastings,  I.  131,  162  ;  II.  194, 

203,  358  ;  IV.  224. 
Sums  retained  in  his  hand,  II.  265, 

3  fro 
DO. 

Application  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  his 

favour,  IV.  246. 
Grant  of  lands  to,  I.  165,  168,  170, 

176. 
Dismissal  of,  L  166  ;  H.  224,  609. 


GUISGA  GOVIND  SING  —  continued. 
Wealth  of,  1.  166. 
Conduct  of,  I.  131  ;  III.  685. 
Protected  by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  359. 
Defalcation  of,  II.  129,187;  IV.  226. 
Extortions  of,  IV.  718. 
Character  of,    1.127,    166;    II    224 

608  ;  III.  683;  IV.  245. 
Sir  J.  Shore's  opinion  of  him,  IV.  253. 

GUNGES,  Private. 

Establishment  of,  by  British  officers, 

I.  602  ;  IV.  518. 
GUU.XEY,  Joseph. 

Reports  of  proceedings   in  the  trial, 

I.  xli,  xliii;  III.  iii.;  IV.  xx. 
GCKRAII  DEHMAII. 

Report  from,  IV.  473. 

GWALIOR. 

Capture  of,  II.  680. 

HAPIZ  RAHMET,  U.  592. 
ILvLiiED,  Nathaniel  Brassey. 

His  share  in  Mr.  Hastings'  Defence, 

IV.  360. 

His  translation  of  the  Gentu  laws,  IV. 
363. 

HALL,  Thomas. 

Humanity  of,  I.  604. 

HAMILTON,  John. 

Obtains  a  phirman  from  the  Emperor 
Farouksiar,  II.  543. 


AN  NAY,  Alexander,  Colonel. 

Commands  a  detachment  in  the  service 

of  the  Wazir,  I.  451,  628;  IV.  511, 

593. 
Farmer-general     of     Baraitch      and 

Goruckpore,  IV.  511,  515. 
Recommended  by  Sir  Elijah   Impey, 

IV.  511. 
Obstruction  of  his  march,   III.  401, 

409. 

Perilous  position  of,  I.  605,  721. 
Attempts  to  tamper  with  his  troops, 

HI.  262,  413. 
His   complaints   to  the   Begum,  HI. 

231,  237. 
Application   of,  for  the  arrest  of  the 

'family  of  Sheik   Khan  ,  HI.  239. 
Affidavits  of,  I.  570,  577. 
Evidence  of,  III.  412. 
Wealth  amassed  by  him,  IV.  515. 
Oppression  of,  IV.  140,  512,  644. 
Rapacity  of,  L  603. 
Letters  of,  to  the  eunuchs,  I.  590. 
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HANXAT,  Colonel — continued. 

Letters  respecting  the  affair  at  Tanda, 
III.  230. 

respecting  the    hostility   of  the 

Begums,  III.  230,  244. 

— —  of  supplication  to    the  Begum, 

III.  280. 
of  thanks  to   the    Begum,    111. 

279  ;  IV.  143. 

HABKAKAS. 

Employment  of,  IV.  401. 

HARWOOD,  William. 

Examination  of,  II.  xxxiii. 

HASTINGS,  Warren.     See   IMPEACHMENT, 
Articles    of;    CIIEYT   SIXG  ;    MO- 
HAMMED REZA  KHAX  ;  NUXDCOMAR. 
•Resident  at  the  court  of  AliKhan,  I. 

50. 
Member  of  the  Council   of  Calcutta, 

I.  iv.;  III.  504. 

. of  the  Council    of  Madras,    I. 

viii.;  III.  502. 

•  •   •  of  the  India  Commission,  I.  73. 
Contracts  held  by  him,  II.  442;  IV. 

276,  702. 
Period  of  his  first   service  in  India, 

III.  504. 

President  of  Calcutta,  I.  viii.;  II.  567, 

711. 
Governor-General  of  Bengal,  I.  114; 

II.  500;  III.  17,  505. 
Successive  appointments  as  Governor 

General,  II.  519. 
History  of  his  government,  II.  581  ; 

IV.  654. 

Attempted  recall  of,  I.  xxxiii. 
Resignations  of,  I.   xxx,   xxxv ;     II. 

679. 
His  contests  with  the  Council,  I.  xxvi, 

398  ;  II.  51,  72,  289,  292,   595;  IV. 

25,  490. 
Vicious  principles  of  government,  I. 

19;   IV.  381,  734. 
Responsibility  of,  as  Governor  General, 

I.  395  ;    IV.  490. 
Responsibility  for  the  misgovernment 

of  the  country,  II.  232,  241. 
Successful  administration,  II.  520,  680. 
His   objection  to  the  conferring  the 

office  of  Governor  General  for  short 

terms,  IV.  706. 

Journey  to  Moorshedabad,  III.  534. 
Journey  to   the  Upper  Provinces,   I. 

454;  II.    653;  III.    220;  IV.    75, 

120,  642. 


HASTINGS,  Warren  —continued. 

Proposals  for  the  settlement  of  Benares 

I.  322  ;  IV.  14. 

General  plan  for  the  defence  of  British 

India,  I.  328  ;  II.  784;   HI.  107. 
Financial  arrangement,  II.  515. 
Report  on  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 

II.  574. 

Scheme   for  effecting  remittances   to 

Europe,  II.  455. 
Revenue  drawn  by  him  from  opium 

and  salt,  II.  520. 
Offer    of  money  for  the   Company's 

service,  II.  131,  252  ;   III.  086. 
Provision  against  famine,  II.  670. 
Instructions  to  Major  Palmer,  II.  373. 
Instructions  to  Major  Popham,  I.  288  ; 

III.  166;   IV.  426. 
Affidavit  of,  IV.  667,  671. 
Exemption  from  restrictions  of  trade 

I.  66. 

Account  of  his  expenses,  III.  646,  649  ; 

IV.  731,  746. 

Travelling  expenses  of,  II.  84,   313; 

III.  565. 

His  expenses  compared  with  those  of 

Lord  Cornwallis,  III.  650. 
Examinations  of,  IF.  56  ;  III.  644. 
Character  of,  II.  771. 
Conduct  compared   with  that  of  Mr. 

Francis,  III.  82,  111. 
Consistency  of  conduct,  IV.  674. 
Parallel  between  him  and   Alexander 

the  Great,  I.  245,  2f>2. 
Compared    with    Genghis   Khan    and 

Tamerlane,  IV.  374. 
Compared  with  the  faithless  steward, 

II.  477. 

Compared  with  a  highwayman,  I.  464. 

Compared  with  Verres,  IV.  743. 

Case  of,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  I.  479. 

Censured  by  the  Directors,  IV.  266, 
278. 

Receives  thanks  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, III.  504. 

Character   of  his  pretended  services, 

IV.  757. 

Exertions  of,  III.  582. 

Conduct  of,  approved  by  the  Secret 

Committee,  III.  505. 
Testimonials  in  favour  of,  I.  77;  II. 

5,  488,  517,  521,  681  ;  III.  xxviii, 

494  ;  IV.  653,  754. 
Encomiums  on,  I.  xxxv. 
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J  IASTIXGS,  Warren — continued. 
Moderation,  &c.  of,  II.  562. 
Prejudices  against,  II.  685. 
His  return  to  England,  I.  viii. 
Alleged  fortune  of,  I.  xxvii. 
Losses  of,  from  dealing  Avith  usurious 

agents,  II.  191. 
Letters  of. 

Correspondence  of,  with  Cheyt   Sing, 

I.  278  ;  II.  830. 
Correspondence  with  Mr.   Middleton 

and  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  I.  445,   637  ; 

IV.  136. 
Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wheler,  II. 

252. 
Letters  to  Cheyt  Sing,  I.  241  ;  II.  766  ; 

III.  76,  154. 
to  the  Council   of  Calcutta,  on 

the  condition   of  Benares,  I.  302. 
to  the  Council  of  Moorshedabad, 

III.  668. 

— —  to  the  Directors,  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Nawab's  stipend,  10 

Nov.,  1772  ;  II.  310. 
in   reply   to  their  instruc- 
tions, 1773  ;  IV.  704. 
reporting  the   reduction  of 

the     NaAvab's   stipend,    25    March, 

1775;  II.  299. 

respecting  the  guardian- 
ship oftheXawab,  14th  Sept.  1775, 

11.314. 
respecting     presents,      29 

Nov.,  1780,  II.  327  ;  III.  590,  ctseqq. 
in  reply  to  their  inquiries, 

Cheltenham,    July     11,    1785r  II. 

158,  174,  341,  348;  III.  608,  639. 
respecting  the  present  from 

the  Wazir,  20  Jan.    1782;  II.  136, 

259,324;  IV.  235. 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debt 

due  to  him,  II.  151  ;  III.  651. 
on  the  resumption  of   the 

jagirs,   23  Jan.    and' 11  Feb.  1782, 

I.  439,  440. 

of  the  same,  22  May,  1782, 

II.  143;  III.  288,  633;  IV.  220. 

• in  defence  of  the  same,  16 

Dec.  1782,  II.  145,340. 

recommending  Munny  Be- 
gum, 3  Xov.  1783,  II.  107;  IV. 
690. 

respecting  the  government 

of  Oude,  Oct.  1784,  IV.  646. 

to  Hussein  Reza  Khan,  IV.  740. 

to  Mr.  Middleton,  IV.  545. 

to  Mr.  Markham,  IV.  454 


1 1  ASTINGS,  Warren— continued. 

Letters  to  Mobaric-ud-Dowlu,  111   544  ; 

IV.  682,  687. 
to  Mohammed    Ueza  Khan,  III. 

515.' 

to  Col.  Morgan,  III.  249. 

to  Lord  North,  II.  518. 

to  Major  1'opham,  respecting  the 

plunder  of  Bidjey   Ghur,    II.   930, 

932. 

Motions  of,  in  the  Council  of  Calcutta. 
Advocating   the  conciliation  of  Mu- 

daji  Bosla,  III.  582,  583,  586. 
For  a  feint  on  the  capital  of  Madaji 

Scindia,  III.  584. 
For  a  requisition  on  Cheyt  Sing,  for 

three    battalions   of   sepoys,    1778, 

IV.  47. 
For   requisition  of  the  subsidy  from- 

Cheyt   Sing;  II.   813;    HI.  80,83, 

89,  584. 
To  threaten  Cheyt  Sing  with  troops, 

II.  826;  III.  91. 
For  requisition  of  troops  from  Cheyt 

Sing,  III.  108. 
For  the  imposition  of  a  fine  on  Cheyt 

Sing,  II.  847;  III.  150;  IV.  68. 
Against  an  inquiry  into  the  Begum's 

guilt,  I.  429  ;  IV.  609. 
Against    the  reinstatement    of     Mr. 

Bristow,  IV.  496. 
Respecting  his  visit  to  the  provinces, 

I.  403. 

Charge  against,  relating  to  Benares. 
Admission  of  Cheyt  Sing's  independ- 
ence, I.  198. 
Interference  in  behalf  of  Cheyt  Sing, 

I.  268,  313,  315;  II.  736;  IV.  7,  9. 
Intends  to  cede  Benares  to  the  Nawab 

of  Oude,  II.  SSU. 

Breach  of  treaty  with  Benares,  II.  935. 
Imposition    of   excessive  tribute    on 

Benares,  II.  937,  943  ;  III.  168. 
His  charges  against  Cheyt   Sing,  I. 

341;  II.  868,  870,  877. 
Silence  respecting   Cheyt  Sing's   de- 
signs, II.  896;  IV.  89,  393. 
Conversation   with   },Ir.    Wheeler   on 

the  subject  of  Cheyt  Sing,  III.  126  ; 

IV.  78. 
Conduct  to  Cheyt  Sing,  I.  227,  23f, 

240 ;  II.    805,   820,    884  ;     III.  93, 

135,  148,  159;  IV.  25,  77,  396. 
Intention  to  ruin  Cheyt  Sing,  II.  700, 

769,  852,  868;  III.  18. 
Illegality  of  his  proceedings  against 

Cheyt  Sing,  IV,  399,  410,  420. 
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HASTINGS,  Warreu — continued. 

Charge    agaiust,    relating  to  Benares 
continued. 
Communicates  the  demand  on  Cheyt 

Sing  to  the  Directors  and  ministers 

of  the  Crown,  III.  59,  119,  710. 
Rejection   of   Cheyt    Sing's  offer  of 

200.000/.,  IV.  403. 
His  journey  to  Benares,  I.  xviii.,  143, 

239,  275,  313,   336;    II.   898,  899, 

901;    IV.    75,   90,    120,   144,    416, 

642. 
Interview  -with  Cheyt  Sing  at  Buxar, 

IL  903;  III.  141;  IV.  90. 
Interview  with  Cheyt  Sing's  minister, 

III.  2:21. 

Responsibility  for  the  Benares  rebel- 
lion, I.  252;  IV.  99. 

Responsibility  for  the  murder  of  the 
sepoys,  IV.  419. 

Retreat  to  Chunar,  II.  921;  III.  229. 

Design  upon  the  forts  of  Cheyt  Sing, 

IV.  402,  407. 
Justification  of,  IV.  404. 

Attack  and  plunder  of  Bidjey  Ghur, 

I.  284,  463;  II.  929;  III.  164,  166. 
Permanence   of  his   arrangements  at 

Benares,  II.  945. 
Appointment  of   Mehipnarain,   Raja 

of  Benares,  HI.  167. 
Proceedings   against  Durbejey  Sing, 

Governor  of  Benares,  IV.  452. 
Charges  against,  relating  to  Oude. 
Negotiations  with  the  Xawab,  I.  xii; 

IV.  7. 
Assertion  of  the  independence  of  the 

Nawab  of  Oude,  I.  448. 
Assumption   of   the    government    of 

Oude,  I.  400. 
Plan  for    the    better   government  of 

Oude,  III.  444. 

Misgovernment  of  Oude,  IV.  483. 
Responsibility  for  the  government  of 

Oude,  III.  442. 

Conspiracy  against  the  Nawab,  I.  628. 
Reduction  of  the  Nawab's  allowance, 

III.  545. 
Revival  of  the  Xawab's  authority,  IV. 

675. 
Attempt  to  reform  the  police  in  Oude, 

III.  219. 
Adjustment  of  the    Nawab's  affairs, 

1784,  H.  678. 
Imposition  of  British  troops  on  the 

Nawab,  L  450. 


HASTINGS,  Warren-  -c 

Charges    against,   relating    to    Oudu — 
continued. 
Responsibility  for  the  appointment  of 

the  civil  servants  of  the  Nawab,  IV. 

524. 
Responsibility  for  the  misconduct  of 

the   British   officers   in    Oude,  IV. 

520. 
Excuses  for  -withholding  the  Nawab's 

accounts,  II.  308. 
Proceedings  in  Oude,  I.  719;  II.  678; 

III.  438,  459;  IV.  493,  f>47. 
Delay  in  reducing  the  Nawab's  stipend, 

II.  302,  306. 

Omission  to  furnish  an  account  of  the 
Nawab's  expenses,  II.  307;  III.  542; 

IV.  185. 

Charge  against,  relating  to  the  Begums 

of  Oude. 
Sanctions  the  treaties  with  the  Begums, 

I.   523;   III.  206. 
Infraction    of  the    treaty    with    the 

Begum,  III.  175. 
Denial  of  the  guarantee  to  the  older 

Begum,  I.  509. 
Opposition  to  the   guarantee    of  the 

elder  Begum,  III.  207. 
Interference  in  behalf  of  the  Begums, 

I.  384,  389,  500;  III.  313,  330,  362. 
Contradictory    statements    as   to   the 

Begum's  rights,  I.  502. 
Desires  the  rebellion  of  the  Begums, 

I.  669. 

Knowledge  of  the  Begum's  guilt,  I. 

618;  HI.  257. 
Conspiracy  against  the  Begums,  III. 

376;  IV.  13-2. 
Personal   quarrel   with    the   Begums, 

IV.  571. 
Account    of  the    resumption    of    the 

jagirs,  IV.  536. 
Consent    to    the    resumption   of   the 

jagirs,  III.  223. 
Deceit   respecting  the   resumption  of 

the  jagirs,  &c.,  I.  542. 
Instructions  respecting  the  seizure  of 

the  Begums'  treasures,  &c.,  I.  414, 

417,  640,  649,  711;  HI.  4GO. 
Illegal  proceeding  in  the  seizure  of  the 

treasures,  IV.  550. 
Announcement  to  the  Directors  of  the 

measures  against  the  Begums,  I.  6 1 8 ; 

IV.  138. 
Justification  of  conduct  to  the  Begums, 

II.  494;  III.  240,  453. 
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HASTINGS,  Warren — cunihiucil. 

Charge  against,  relating  to  the  Begums 
of  Oude — continual. 
Cognisant  of  the  distress  in  the  Khourd 

Mahal,  IV.  029,  032. 
Denial  of  the  same,  III.  28;!,  473. 
Cognisant  of    the    treatment   of    the 

eunuchs,  1.  694,  713,  710;  III.  407, 

468. 

Charge  against,  relating  to  Contracts. 
Corruption    in    respect    of    granting 

contracts,   II.    428,  476;    IV.  261, 

282. 

Agency  of  Mr.  Auriol,  IV.  302. 
Agency  of  Mr.  Belli,  IV.  315. 
Charge  against,  relating  to  Presents. 
Enumeration  of  presents  received,  IV. 

204. 
Present  from  the  Nawab  of  Bengal, 

IV.  741. 

Justification,  II.  587. 

Present  from  Cheyt  Sing,  I.  xxiii,  232; 

III.  102,  590  ;  IV.  60,  63. 
Justification,  II.  839,  842  ;  III. 

588. 
Present  from  Munny  Begum,  I.  119; 

III.  534,  559;   IV.  10!)." 

— —  constructive    admission    of,   II. 

288,  294. 
Present  for    entertainment,   II.  499  ; 

IV.  729,  735. 

Present  of  ten  lacs  from  the  Nawab 
Wa/ir  of  Oude,  I.  xxiii,  431,  524, 
530;  II.  136,  200,  260,  324,  390, 
657;  III.  451,  024,  053,  057  ;  IV. 
220,  247,  725. 

Presents  from  Kelleram  and  Cullian 
Sing,  I.  178;  II.  228,  355;  III.  015, 
618,  021  ;  IV.  218. 

Presents  from  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 
I.  179. 

Reasons  for  not  reporting  the  receipt 
of  presents,  II.  341. 

Offer  to  answer,  upon  oath,  respecting 
receipt  of  moneys,  II.  140  ;  III.  636. 

UeferB  to  Mr.  Larkins  for  an  account 
of  presents  received,  II.  160. 

Threatening  reply  to  the  Com- 
pany's demand  for  an  account,  II. 
148. 

Quits  India  without  furnishing  an 
account  of  moneys  received,  II.  157. 

Bonds  taken  by  him  from  the  Com- 
pany, II.  134,  255,  333,  334  ;  III. 
599,  600. 

Fraudulent  character  of  the  trans- 
action, II.  195,  339. 


\l\-~n NGS,  Warren — continued. 

Charge  against,  relating  to   Presents  — 
continued, 

His  contradictory  accounts  of  it,  II. 
135,  349. 

Delivery  of  them  to  Mr.  Larkins,  III. 
609. 

Explanation,  II.  339  ;  III.  604. 

False  statements  respecting  the  in- 
dorsement of  them,  II.  168,  256, 
335 ;  IV.  209. 

Assertion  of  Mr.  Larkins'  privity 
to  the  transaction  of  the  bonds  ;  IV. 
210. 

Denied  by  Mr.  Larkins,  IV.  211. 

Appropriation  of  three  lacs,  obtained 
from  Nobkissin,  II.  153,  245,  262, 
642,  644  ;  III.  642,  644,  645  ;  IV. 
730,  743. 

Present  from  Nuudcomar,  II.  278  ; 
III.  538. 

Present  received  from  Sadanund,  II. 
350,  352. 

His  interpretation  of  the  Act  relating 
to  presents,  II.  319,  320. 

Payment  of  presents  into  the  treasury, 
II.  665. 

Demand  upon,  for  an  account  of 
presents  received,  II.  157. 

Avowal  of  receipt  of  presents,  II.  131, 
150,  152. 

Communicates  the  receipt  of  pre- 
sents to  Mr.  Larkins  and  to  the  Direc- 
tors, II.  658. 

Concealment  of  the  receipt  of  pre- 
sents, &c.,  I.  122,  124;  II.  83,  162, 
178,  354. 

Misstatenients  of,  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  presents,  IV.  224. 

General  charges  against. 
His  measures  for  defence  of  Bengal, 

1778,    II.   619;    III.   15,  68  ;    IV. 

43. 
Complicity  in  the  revolution  in  Bengal, 

I.  54  ;  II.  554. 
J  {elating     to     the     appointment     of 

guardian  to  the  Nawab  of  Bengal, 

£c.,  II.  32,  38,  278  ;  III.  520,  537, 

540;  IV.  157,  187,  188. 
Evidence  adduced,  III.  542. 
His  negotiations  with   Mudaji  Bosla, 

Raja  of  Berar,   II.  131,  330  j  III. 

592,  614. 
llelating    to    the     removal    of    Mr. 

Bristow,    III.    180,  215,  216;   IV. 

501,  503. 
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HASTINGS,  Warren — continued. 

General  Charges  against — continued. 
delating  to  the  smuggling  expedition 

to  China,  II.  454  ;  IV.  272. 
Grant     of   increased    allowances     to 

Sir   E.    Coote,   II.    441,    462,  466, 

642  ;  IV.  300. 
Collusion  with   Mr.   Crofts    and   Sir 

E.  Coote,  II.  464. 
Conspiring  with  Mr.  Crofts,  III.  547, 

549. 
Relating    to    the    abolition    of     the 

provincial    councils,  I.    125,    179  ; 

II.  399;  IV.  713. 
Appointment  of  Deby  Sing,  I.   134, 

180;  II.  232. 
Compromise   with   Mr.    Francis,    II. 

100  ;  IV.  684. 

Duel  with  Mr.  Francis,  I.  xxxi,  296. 
Appointment   of  Raja  Goordass,    II. 

278;  IV.  187. 
Appointment  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 

I.  179  ;  III.  670,  679. 
Connection  with  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 

I.  129,  130,  163  ;  II.   189,  224,  266, 
360 ;  IV.  722. 

Dispute  with  Mr.   Halhed,   IV.  376. 
Lease  granted  to  Kelleram  Sing,  III. 

616. 
Reluctance  to  examine  Mr.  Larkins, 

IV.  348. 

Policy  towards  the  Mahrattas,  IV.  768. 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Markham  to  be 

resident  at  Benares,  IV.  435,  459  ; 

II.  866. 

Proceedings    against   Middleton   and 

Johnson,  I.  443,  638  ;  II.  380,  387  ; 

IV.  727. 
Conduct    to   Mobaric-ud-I)owla,   III. 

589  ;  IV.  688. 
Prosecution      of     Mohammed    Reza 

Khan,  II.  25,  88,  et  seqq.  ;  III.  513, 

516. 
Remitting   the    tribute  of  Mungrore, 

IV.  95. 
Charges    brought     against    him    by 

Nundcomar,  I.   116,   119;   II.  39; 

IV.  171,  735. 
His    manner    of  meeting    them,   II. 

40,    43,   45,   53,    60,    69,   280;  III. 

556  ;  IV.  171,  184,  190. 
Conduct   to  Nundcomar,  I.   117  ;  II. 

573  ;  HI.  553,  557  ;  IV.  174. 
Treaty    between   Suja-ad-Dowla  and 

the  Rohillas,  II.  584. 
Relating  to  the  abuses  in    Rungpore 

and  Dinagepore.  IV.  353. 


HASTING.*,  Warren — continued. 

General  charges  against — continued. 
Collusion  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  II.  453. 
Fraud  in  accounts,  II.  35,  124,  139, 

141,  165,   185,  196,  199,  254,  362  ; 

IV.  760. 

defence,  III,  544,  598. 

Deputation  of  amins,   II.   392  :    HI. 

664,  667. 
Arrogation    of   arbitrary    power,    I. 

337  ;  IV.  356,  612,  705. 
Disavowal    of    arbitrary    power,    II. 

494. 
Breach   of  orders,   I.    112;    II.   217, 

297,  413,  437,  438  ;  IV.  156,   167, 

494,  616. 

defence  upon,  II.  489,  891. 

Bribery,   I.    109,    158  ;    II.    9,    120 ; 

III.  437,  449  ;  IV.  291. 
Espionage,  IV.  632. 
Clandestine  correspondence,  IV.  450, 

576. 
Corruption,    I.    237,    538;     II.    108, 

212,  248,  448  ;  IV.  669. 
Denial  of  corruption,  II.  502. 
Corrupting    the    Company's     service, 

I.  17  ;    II.  104  ;    IV.  509,  522,  700, 

707,  712. 
Breach    of    covenant   and    oath,    II. 

122,    275;     III.     506,    511  ;     IV. 

737. 
Delegation  of  power  to,  I.  xviii,  31, 

179,    254,    396;     III.    213;     IV. 

411. 

justification,  III.  213,  890,  893. 

Extortion,  II.  488  ;  III.  146. 

Falsification    of  dates,    I.   616,   678  ; 

III.  462. 

—  defence,  III.  471. 
Ignorance  of  the  principles  of  trade, 

IV.  449. 

Mercenary  motives,  I.  274. 

Illegal   grants  of  lands,  I.   173}  IV. 

695. 

Inconsistency,  IV.  290,  409. 
Insolence,  IV.  322. 
Peculation,  II.  65;  IV.  761. 
Passiveness  under  accusation,  H.  66, 

81. 

Grant  of  pensions,  II.  938. 
Prevarication  and  self-contradictions, 

I.  275,  509,  621,   633;  II.   45,   132, 

258,365;  IV.  208. 
Corrupt   acts   of  his   agents,   I.  449, 

709. 
Subornation  of  letters,  HI.  327; 
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HASTINGS,  Warren — contin ued. 

General  Charges  against — continued. 

Suppression  of  inquiries,  I.  116. 

Suppression  of  letters,  I.  717. 

.Maladministration  of  the  revenue,  II. 
211,  et  seqq.  ;  IV.  711,  719. 

Defence  upon,  II.  489,  584,  586  ;  III. 
663. 

Appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
venue, I.  179,  126;  II.  221,  400; 
III.  678;  IV.  715. 

Treachery,  I.  180. 

Tyranny,  I.  282. 

Pleas  in  extenuation. 

Of  custom,  I.   93,  349,  432  ;    II.  58, 

82;  IV.  741. 
( )f  error  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes, 

II.  503. 

Of  the  guidance  of  Providence,  I.  620. 
Of  imperfect  knowledge,  I.   94;    II. 

517. 

Of  want  of  education,  I.  433,  466. 
Of  inexperience,  I.  21;  IV.  260. 
Of  the  irresponsibility  of  a  minority, 

I.  504. 

Of  merit,  IV.  755. 
Acquittal  by  Parliament,  I.    95  ;    II. 

368. 

Of  approval  by  the  Company,  I.  96. 
<  )f  arbitrary  power,  I.  76,  352. 
( )f  being  controlled  by  the  Council,  I. 

319. 
Of  belief  in  the  Begum's  guilt,  I.  608; 

III.  248,  383. 

Of  the  Company's  distress,  1.238;  II. 

354,  459,  498. 

Of  personal  distress,  II.  369. 
Of  press  of  business,  II.  712. 
Of  the  responsibility  of  the  Council, 

I.  718. 
Of   state  necessity,   I.  447,  533  ;  II. 

269,  447. 
Of  successful  government,  II,  268. 

Trial  of. 

Committal  of  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  xxxviii. 

Admitted  to  bail,  I.  xxxix. 

Sureties  of,  II.  14. 

( )pinion  of  Counsel,  as  to  the  prose- 
cution of,  II.  72,  75. 

His  reliance  on  the  impossibility  of 
conviction,  II.  71. 

Opening  of  the  trial,  I.  xxxix. 

Constitution  of  the  Court,  I.  181. 

Difficulty  in  forming  it,  III.  vi. 

Duration  of  the  trial,  IV.  772. 


HASTINGS,  Warren — continued. 
Trial  of— continued. 

Dispute  as  to  the  plan  of  conducting 
the  trial,  II.  iv. 

Endeavour  to  stop  the  trial,  II.  xxxvii. 

Its  injustice,  III.  496. 

Unparalleled  length  of,  III.  172. 

Postponement  of,  requested  by  the 
Commons,  III.  xxxii,xxxvi. 

Delays  in,  II.  xv,  41,  528  ;  IV. 
xxxiii. 

caused  by  non-attendance  of  Ma- 
nagers, III.  xvi. 

imputed  to  defendant,  II.  487, 

527. 

• injurious  to  Mr.  Hastings,  II. 

483,  487. 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon,  IV.  xviii,  xxx, 
xxxiv. 

Nature  of  the  evidence  for,  I.  486,  et 
seqq. 

Debates  upon  the  expenses  of,  II.  xiv. 

Debates  of  the  Lords  on  the  verdict, 
IV.  xlviii. 

Verdict,  IV.  Ixiv,  Ixvii,  Ixix. 

Costs  of,  IV.  Ixx. 

His  trial  compared  with  that  of  Mo- 
hammed Reza  Khan,  III.  519. 

Interruption  of  the  proceedings  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  I.  409  ;  II,  viii ;  IV. 
612. 

His  demeanour,  IV.  336. 

His  omission  to  apply  for  evidence 
from  India,  y.  347. 

Honour  of  the  nation  involved  in  his 
guilt,  IV.  150. 

Accuses  the  Commons  of  ingratitude, 
IV.  329. 

Presumed  consequences  of  his  acquit- 
tal, I.  260. 

Defences  of. 

Defence  before  the  Commons,  1786, 

I.  xxxvi,    6,     75,    212,    427,  446, 

487,694;  IV.  61,  356,  623. 
authorship  of,    I.    349,  490;  II. 

ix,  693;  IV.  62,  359. 
His  second   defence  to  the  Commons, 

I.  491;  IV.  623. 
Defence     before    the     Lords,    1787, 

I.  xxxviii,  447,  509. 
Second  defence  before  the  Lords,  II.  ix. 
General  opening  of  his  defence  on  the 

trial,  II.  x,  211,  524,  578,  635. 
Costs  of  his  defence,  II.  2;  TV.  Ixiii, 

Ixxii,  348,  349. 
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HASTINGS,  Warren— continued. 
Addresses  and  petitions. 

Addresses  to  the  Lords,  II.  xxviii,  xl, 

482. 
Address   in  defence,   June   2,    1791, 

II.  482. 

Addresses  to  the  Court,  June  G,  1792. 

III.  viii,  xiii,   xxii,   xxiii ;  IV.  vi, 
xi,  xvi,  xvii,  xxix. 

Petitions  to  the  Commons,  II.  xviii; 

IV.  352. 

to  the  Crown,  III.  vii. 

to   the   Lords,  II.  xv ;  III.   xxi, 

xxxv;  IV.  xj,  xxxii,  352. 

to  Parliament,  II.  xlii. 

HASTINGS,  Mrs.,  Present  to,  I.  531;  II.  200 ; 

IV.  236. 
HEDAYA,  or  GUIDE  ;  translated  by  Charles 

Hamilton. 
Translation  directed  hy  Mr.  Hastings, 

III.  649. 

Character  of,  IV.  371,  552. 
Extract  from,  III.  317;  IV.  392. 
HERBERT,  Henry,  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Observation  on  evidence,  IV.  v. 
Speech  in  debate  on  the  verdict,  IV. 

lix. 
HESSE  CASSEL,  Prince  of. 

Case  of,  III.  44. 
HJNDOOPUT,  Raja. 

Imprisonment  of,  I.  604. 
HINDUSTAN.     See  MOGUIV  EMPERORS. 
Historical  sketch  of,  II.  532,  et  seqq. 
The   Mohammedan  dynasty,  II.  533, 

537  ;  IV.  6GG. 
Sovereign  power  in,  IV.  357. 
Provincial  constitutions  of,  I.  91. 
Civilisation  of,  IV.  377. 
Laws  of  the  Gentus,  I.  93;  IV.  303, 

391. 
Law  of,  respecting  feudal  tenure,  II. 

719;  IV.  29,  34. 
respecting  military  service,  III. 

23. 
Compilation  of  Hindu  law,  made  by 

order  of   Mr.   Hastings,  III.  G48  ; 

IV.  383. 

Description  of  the  Hindus,  I.  33,  36  ; 

IV.  363,  655. 

Conditions  granted  to,  I.  40. 
Subversion  of  their  government,  1.43. 
Custom  of,  respecting  the  provision  for 

widows,  &c.,  IV.  "ll2. 
Division  of  the  people,  IV.  363. 
Debasement  of  the  people,  IV.  476. 
Sensitiveness  of  the  natives,  IV.  374. 


HOLT,  Robert. 

Evidenceof,  II.  x;  III.  384;  IV.  517, 
507,  G29. 

HOLWELL,  John  Zephaniah. 
Intrigues  of,  I.  49,  61. 
Quotations  from  his   writings,  I.  29, 
37. 

HOOD,  Samuel,  Lord  Hood. 

Defends  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  533. 

HootJLY,  Faujdar  of. 

Charge  relating  to,  II.  290. 

HOOLAS  Roi. 

High  position  of,  II.  603. 
Intelligence  sent  by   him,  III.  399  ; 

IV.  634. 
Non-appearance    of   his    affidavit,   I. 

631;    III.  285. 
Suppression  of  his  evidence,  I  V.  604. 

HOOPER,  Mr. 

Murder  of,  III.  162. 

HORNBY,  William,  President  of  Bomlay. 
Letter  of,  IV.  304. 

HORSLEY,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Speech  in  debate  on  the  verdict,  1  V. 
Mi., 


HOWARD,  John,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Memorial  presented  to  Count  Welde- 

ren,  III.  373. 
Communication  respecting  the  expense 

of  the  defence,  IV.  349. 

HUDSON,  Robert. 

Evidence  of,  III.  303  ;  1  V.  214. 

HUGHES,  Sir  Edward. 

Application  of,  for  reinforcements,  IT. 
857. 

HURDEAL  SING. 

Affidavit  of,  I.  567. 

HUSSEIN  RE/A  KHAN. 

His  present  to  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  531  ; 

II.  200. 

Letter  to,  from  the  Begum,  I.  682. 
HYDER  AI,I. 

Confederate    against    the    Company, 

II.  020. 

His  invasion  of  the  Carnatic,  II.  507, 
020,  630,  669  ;  III.  106. 

HYDER  BEG  KHAN,  Mint  filer  oftheNawah 
Wazir  of  OIK/I;  I.  028;   IV.  569. 
A  creature  of  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  453. 
His  present  to  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  530; 
II.  200, 
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HTDER  BEG  KHAN  —  continued. 
Affidavit,  I.  468,  569. 
Letter,  IV.  507. 
Maladministration  of,  IV.  648. 
Testimonial  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
IV.  651. 

JAFFIER  A  LI  KUAN.    See  BENGAL,  Na- 

wabs  of. 


DKO  SING,  Naib  of  Benares.     See 
JUGCER  Di:o  SING. 

JAGIRBARS  IN  OUDE. 

Character  of,  III.  223. 
Rights  and  privileges  of,  &c.,  III.  306. 
Guarantees  given  to  them,  IV.  535. 
Compensation  promised  to,   IV.    535, 

546. 

Disaffection  of,  I.  721. 
Independence  assumed  by  them,  III. 

309. 

JAGIRS  IN  OTOK.     See  OODE,  Begums  of. 
Description  of,   &c.,    III.    221,   300  ; 

IV.  117,  532. 
Resumption  of,  I.  xxii.  541,  599,  647  ; 

II.  497  ;    III.  223,  444,  446  ;    IV. 
543. 

—  —  power  of,  granted  to  the  Wa/ir, 
I.  405  ;  IV.  532. 

-  contradictory   charges     relating 
to,  III.  445. 

-  disapproved    by   the    Directors, 
I.  724  ;  III.  446. 

-  justification  of,  II.  226,  495,  664  ; 

III.  276,  307. 

Value  of  the  confiscated  jagirs,   IV. 

534. 
Transferred  to    the    management    of 

usurers,  IV.  543. 

JAQCES,  Caphtin. 

Assistance  afforded  by    him   to    the 

inmates  of  the  Khourd  Mahal,  IV. 

633. 
His    account  of   the  distress   in  the 

Khourd  Mahal,  I.  475  ;  IV.  628. 
Letter  of,  respecting  the  treatment  of 

the  eunuchs,  I.  698  ;  IV.  564. 
Examination  of,  II.  xi. 

JEET  SING,  Raja,  I.  40. 

JEKYL,  Joseph,  M.P. 

Observations  on  the  trial,  IV.  i. 

JKWAR  ALI  KIIAH.  Eunuch,  Minister 
of  the  Begums.  See  BEHAR  ALI 
KHAN, 


JEWAR  ALI  KHAN — continued. 

His   activity   in   the  cause  of  Chcyt 

Sing,  III.  414,  419. 
Intercepted  letter  from  him,  III   26°, 
419. 

IMPEACHMENT. 

Peculiarites  of  trial  by  impeachment 

I.  368. 

Distinctions  in  impeachments,  I.  483. 
IMPEACHMENT    OF    WARREN    HASTINGS. 

See  HASTINGS,  Warren,  Trial  of. 
History  of,  IV.  333. 
Concurrence  of  parties  in,  I.  186. 
General  plan  of,  IV.  334. 
Importance  of,  I.  2. 
Its  uncompromising  character,  IV.332. 
Question  of   abatement,    II.   xxxvii, 

xxxviii. 

Remarks  on,  II.  691. 
Articles  of  impeachment,  produced  by 

Mr.  Burke,  I.  xxxvi. 
abandonment  of  certain  of  the 

articles,  II.  xxxvi.  511,  637. 
consolidation   of  the   sixth,    se- 
venth and  fourteenth,  III,  497. 
misrepresentation    in,   II.    740, 

760. 
ART.  I.,  relating  to  Benares. 

Speeches  in   opening  the  charge,   I. 

183,  265. 

Speeches  in  summing  up,  I.  307. 
Mr.  Hastings'    address    in    defence, 

II.  490. 

Speeches     in    opening    the    defence, 

II.  685,  742,  796,  851,  899. 
Speeches  in  Humming  up,  III.  1,  62, 

119. 

Speech  in  reply,  IV.  1 ,  52. 
Statement    of,    II,   695  ;     IV.    433; 
Evidence  in  defence,  I.  362  ;  II.  vi  ; 

III.  1,  et  seqq.  ;  IV.  ii,  viii,  ix. 
Divisions  on,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

IV.  1. 

ART.   II.,    relating  to  the  Begums  of 

Oude. 
Speeches  in  opening  the  prosecution, 

I.  368,  436. 

Speeches  in  summing  up,  I.  481,  560, 

62,  659. 
Mr.    Hastings'    address    in    defence, 

II.  494. 

Opening  of  defence,  III.  172,  2.V>. 
Summing  up  in  defence,  III.  295,  344, 

388,  436. 
Reply,  IV.  105. 
Dissection  of  the  article.  I.  370;  HI. 

297. 
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IMPEACHMENT  OF   WARREN  HASTINGS — 
continued. 

Evidence  on,  III.  xviii,  xxvi ;  IV.  xii, 

xxiii. 
Debates  on,   in  the  House  of  Lords, 

IV.  lii. 
AKT.  IV.,  relating  to  Contracts,  &c.  See 

CONTRACTS. 

Speech  in  opening  the  charge,  II.  425. 
In  summing  up,  II.  447. 
Address  in  defence  by  Mr.  Hastings, 

II.  504. 

Reply,  IV.  259,  298,  729. 
Substance  of  the  article,  II.  xxxix. 
Evidence  on,  III.  xxv ;  IV.  xxvi. 
Debate  on,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  II. 
Ixii. 

ARTT.  VI.,  VII.  and  XIV.,  relating  to 

Presents. 
Speeches  in  opening  the  charge,  II. 

1,  62,  109,  171,  210. 
Speech  in  summing  up,  II.  271. 
Mr.  Hastings'  address  in  defence,  II. 

499. 
Speeches  in  opening  the  defence,  III. 

497,  540,  595,  642. 
Speeches  in  reply,  IV.  154,  197. 
Nature  of  the  charge,  II.  xvi :  IV. 

154. 

Evidence  on,  II.  ii ;  IV.  xxvi. 
Debates  on  in  the  House  of  Lords,  IV. 

liii. 

ART.  XVII. 

Objection  to  admission  of,  IV.  636. 

General  reply  on  all  the  articles,  IV. 
331,  et  seqq. 

IMPEY,  Sir  Elijah,  Chief  Justice  of  India, 

I.  456  ;  IV.  550. 
Employed  to  collect  evidence  against 

the  Begums,  I.  412,  546. 
His  fabrication  of  charges  against  the 

Begums,  I.  408. 

Bearer  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  I.  645  ;  IV.  548. 
Question    of  law   submitted  to,  IV. 

552. 
Opinion  of,  on  the  case  of  Roy  Rada- 

churn,  IV.  668. 
Affidavits  taken  by  him,  I.  xxiv,  423, 

468,  552,  628,  671  ;  IV.  580. 
Objections  to  the  admission  of  them, 

III.  iii,  xx. 

Remarks  on  the  affidavits,  III.  465. 
His  reluctance  to  give  evidence,   IT. 
xi. 


IMPEY,  Sir  Elijah— contin ued. 

Examination  of,  II.  x  ;  IV.  133,  135, 
585. 

Character  of  his  evidence,  I.  549,  G30. 

Complaint  against,  II.  116. 
IMPRISONMENT. 

Degradation  from,  in  India,  I.  364. 

INDEMNITY. 

Proclamation  of,  IV.  427. 

INDIA.     See  HINDUSTAN. 

Disturbed  state  of,  1793,  III.  173. 
Races  of,  I.  33. 

INDIA  HOUSE,  The. 

Alleged  payment    to  the  clerks,  IV. 

349. 
Falsehood  of  the  statement,  IV.  350. 

JOHNSTON,  Richard. 

Secret  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  IV.  580. 

Promotion  of,  IV.  729,  734. 

His  amended  account  of  the  Nawab's 

stipend,  II.  304. 
Authorises  the  infliction  of  corporal 

punishment   on  the   eunuchs,    IV, 

566. 
Bullock-contract  granted  to  him,  II. 

435  ;  IV.  278. 

assigned  to  Mr.  Crofts,  436. 

censured  by   the   Directors,   II. 

437. 

its  extravagance,  II.  436. 

repurchased  by    Mr.  Hastings, 

II.  438  ;  IV..  278. 
Charges  against,  I.  443,  6.39;  II.  378; 

IV.  726. 

His  explanation,  II.  378. 
Proceedings  against,  I.  662  ;  IV.  727. 

nature  of,  &c.,  IV.  727. 

Reference  of  his  case  to  the  Directors, 

II.  382  ;  IV.  728. 
Recall  of,  I.  662. 
Evidence  of,  IV.  585. 
Letter  of  remonstrance,  I.  675. 

-  respecting     balance     from    the 

Begums,  IV.  566. 

IRONSIDE,  Gilbert,  Lieutenant.  Colonel. 
Salary  of,  III.  647. 

TSHMAEL  BEG,  Amil  of  Allahabad. 

His  application  for  troops,  IV.  519. 

JUDGES,  The  Bench  of. 

Questions  of  law  referred  to,   II.   ii, 

vii,  xx,   xxii,  xxiv,  xxv  ;  III.  xiii ; 

IV.  iii,  viii,  586. 
Relation  of  to  the  Court  of  Parliament, 

IV.  xxxvi. 
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JUGGKR  DEO  SING,  Governor  of  Benares. 
Appointment  of,  IV.  4G2. 
Administration    of,    I.    xix,    302;    IT. 

942;  III.  169;  IV.  467,  469. 
Eemoval  of,  I.  359;  II.  942. 

JucGL'T  SEIT. 

Destruction  of  his  family,  I.  G4. 
Sums  paid  by  him,  II.  13  ;  IV.  602. 

JUSTICE,  DIVINE. 

Character  of,  II.  2. 

KABULYAT,  I.  329:  II.  178. 

Non-production   of  kabulyats  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  IV.  250. 

KANUN,  or  STATUTE  LAW,  I.  95. 

KEI.LA,  in  Fyzabad. 

Seizure  of,  I.  474,  654;  III.  461. 

KELLERAM,  Raja. 

Character  of,  II.  228;  III.  617. 

His  present  to  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  229, 

355. 
Holds  the  offices  of  diwan  and  farmer 

of  revenue,  II.  357. 
Lease  of  lands   granted  to  him,  III. 

315,  316. 

His  unfitness  for  office,  II.  258. 
Defalcation  of,  II.  231. 
Oppression  of,  II.  230. 
Sale  of  Beta?  to,  I.  178. 
Rejection  of  evidence  relating  to  him, 

II.  xxxii. 

KHALSA,  an  office  of  Revenue,  II.  401,  407; 

III.  306. 

KHEREED,  Pargana  of. 
Report  from,  IV.  474. 

KIIOTJRD  MAHAL,  Palace  of  the  Begums. 
Description  of,  III.  478;  IV.  622. 
Situation  of,  I.  705. 
Provision  for  the  maintenance  of,  I. 

513,  708;  HI.  210. 
guaranteed    by   treaty,  I.   519; 

11.666;  IV.  625,  635. 
Distress  in  and  disturbances,  I.  419, 

475,    705;    11.666;    III.  212,   283, 

479  ;  IV.  627,  630,  633. 

KIRKPATRICK,  William,  Captain. 

Extracts  from  his  Succinct  View,  Sic., 

of  India,!.  485  ;  III.  613. 
His  statement    respecting   the   bonds 

taken  from  the  Company,  II.  254. 
Implication  of,  in  charges  against  Mr. 

Hastings,  III.  634. 

VOL.   IV. 


KiRKPATitiCK,  Captain — continued. 

Inaccuracy  of  his  accounts,  II.  193, 

196. 

Production  of  his  account,  III.  639. 
The  receipt  of  presents  communicated 

to  him  by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  658. 
Letters  of. 

To  the  chairman  of  tho  companv, 
II.  179;  III.  610. 

remarks  on,  II.  179. 

To  the  Council,  respecting  the  audit 
ofM.  Auriol's  account,  IV.  311. 

Kxox,  Captain. 

Concerned  in  the  Bengal  revolution, 
I.  54,  56. 

KOTWALI,  Superintendence  of  the  Police. 
Appointment  of    officers    granted  to 

Cheyt  Sing,  I.  323. 
Neglect  of  by  Cheyt  Sing,  II.  884. 

Kl'RAX. 

The  foundation  of  Mohammedan  law, 

I.  91. 
Reference  to,  on  arbitrary  power,  1.82. 

LAND. 

Confiscation  of,  I.  109. 
Illegal  letting  of,  I.  110. 

LARKIXS,  William,  Accomptant  General. 
Agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  1 09. 
Advises  the  transmission  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' accounts,  II.  332. 
Delay  of,  in  despatching  Mr.  Hastings' 

letter,  May  22,  1782, -II.  263. 
His   account   of  the   transaction,  III. 

635. 
Collusion  with  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  141, 

168,  180. 
Account  of  the  present  from  Sadanund, 

H.  351. 
His  knowledge  of  the  receipt  of  ten 

lacs  from  the  Wazir,  III.  626. 
His  sealed  memorandum,  II.  355. 
His  ignorance  of  the  receipt  of  presents 

by  Mr.  Hastings,  &c.,  IV.  206. 
His  account  of  sums  received  by  Mr. 

Hastings,  I.  130;  II.  176,  264;  IIL 

589. 
His  ignorance  of  the  transaction  of  the 

bonds,  IV.  209. 
Affidavit  of,  III.  605. 
Mr.  Hastings'  instructions  to  him,  as  to 

evidence  he  is  to  give,  IV.  244. 
Examination  of,  IV.  ii.  xiii,  xvi,  xviii, 

211,  217. 
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LARKINS,  William — continued. 

Evidence    of,   contradictory    to    the 

statement    of    Mr.    Hastings,   IV. 

206,  238. 
respecting   the  loan   from  Nob- 

kissin,  IV.  236,  243. 
evasive   character  of,  IV. 

237. 
Character  of,  II.  657. 

LATAFFOT  ALI  KHAN,  I.  420. 

His  responsibility  for  the  support  of 

the  Khourd  Mahal,  III.  478. 
His  neglect  of  the  Khourd  Mahal,  II. 

666;  III.  212,  283. 

LAW. 

Sanctity  of  the  law,  IV.  377. 
Principles  of  feudal  law,  IV.  27. 
Nature  of  declaratory  laws,  III.  577. 
Hindu. 

Compilation  of,  directed  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, III.  648  ;  IV.  383. 
Mohammedan. 
Divisions  of,  IV.  371. 
Opposed  to  arbitrary  power,  I.  82,  91. 
Respecting  inheritance,  &c.,  I.  xix  ; 

IV.  115. 
Tartar. 

Principles  of,  IV.  366. 

LAW,  Edward,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Counsel  for  the  Defence,  I.  xxxix. 
Disrespectful  expressions  of,  II.  xxv. 
Speeches  of,  II.  524,   578,  635;    III. 
72,  235;  IV.  xxviii. 

LAW,  Ewan,  M.P. 

Speech  against  Mr.  Burke,  IV.  xlvi. 

LAWRENCE,  French,  LL.D. 

Appointed  counsel  for  the  Managers, 

I.  xxxix. 
Letter  to  from  Mr.  Burke,  IV.  Ixviii. 

LEMAISTBK,  Stephen  Cscsar. 

Opinion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Mobaric- 
ud-Dowla,  IV.  668. 

LESME,  Colonel. 

His  expedition  to  Bombay,  II.  616. 
Death  of,  II.  617. 

LETTERS. 

Garbling  of,  II.  x. 
Subornation  of,  I.  625. 

LIVIUS,  George,  Military  Storekeeper. 
Commission  allowed  to,  IV.  306. 

LONG,  Dudley. 

Nomination  to  the  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagers, I.  xxxviii. 


LORDS,  House  of.     See  PARLIAMENT. 

LOUGHROROUGH,  Lord.  See  WEDDERr.rRN, 
Alexander. 

LOVAT,  Samuel  Eraser,  Lord. 
Trial  of,  IV.  597. 

LUCKNAUT  NUNDY. 

Case  of,  I.  172. 

LUCKNOW.     See  NAJIBS. 

Visit  of  Sir  E.  Impey  to,  I.  xxiv. 

Li'Msni-.x,  Major. 

Evidence  of,  III.  330,  4.T2. 

LUSHINGTON,  —  ,1.  54. 
LUTTEEPOOR. 

Massacre  at,  II.  927. 
Plunder  of,  I.  288. 

MACCLESFIK.LD,   Earl   of.     See    PA  men;. 
Thomas. 

MACDONAT.D,  John,  Major. 

Attempt   to    tamper  with    his  troops, 

III.  261. 

Perilous  position  of,  I.  596 ;  III.  247. 
His  retreat  from  Amorha,  I.  573;   III. 

260,409. 

Affidavit  of,  I.  572;  II.  880. 
Letter   of,   to  Mr.  Middleton,  I.  596  ; 

III.  247,  415. 
misstatement  respecting  it,  III. 

257. 
Statement  of,  III.  407. 

MACGUIRK,  Mr.,  Member  of  the  Council  of 
Calcutta,  I.  50,  64. 

M\<  KKN/IK,  John. 

Opium  contract  granted  to,   II.    449, 
673;  IV.  264,  267. 

MACLFANE,  Colonel,  I.  xxx. 

MACPHKRSOX,   Sir  John,   Member  of   the. 

Supreme  Council. 
Approval  of  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  1o 

Cheyttting,  H.  7t)6. 
Approval  of  the  instructions  to  Major 

Palmer,  III.  660. 
Motion  of,  relating  to  the  Begums,  IV. 

608. 
Part  taken  by  him  in  Johnston's  (rial, 

II.  381. 
Evidence  of,  IV.  133. 

MADAJI  SCINDIA.     See  SCINDIA. 
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MADRAS,  Presidency  of. 

Distress   in,   II.  441,  507,  514}  IV. 

303. 
Perilous  position  of,  II.  G31 ;  III.  106. 

MAHKATTA  EMPIRE. 

Rise  and  fall  of,  II.  544. 
Character  of  the  Mahrattas,  IV.  707. 
Their  invasion  of  the  Rohillas,  I.  xi. 
Their  reception  of  a  French  emissary, 

II.  C15. 

War  with,  II.  253,  583,  G12;  IV.  765. 
Defeat  of  the  Mahrattas,  II.  540. 
Peace  with,  II.  070 ;  IV.  231,  232. 
Question  of  admission  of  evidence  re  • 

lating  to  the  war  with,  IV.  xxi. 
MAHUDY  ALI  KHAN. 

Case  of  his  arrest,  IV.  94. 

MAITLAXD,  James,  Viscount. 

Nominated   to  the  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagers, I.  xxxviii. 

MALWA. 

Application  of  Sadanund's  present  to 
the  Malwa  expedition,  II.  639. 

MANAGERS  OP  THE  IMPEACHMENT. 

List  of  the  Committee  of,  I.  xxxviii. 

Exclusion  of  Mr.  Francis,  ibid. 

Duty  of,  I.  192. 

Respect  due  to,  I.  192. 

Their  position   compared  with  that  of 

Counsel,  IV.  127. 

Influence  of  their  character,  II.  090. 
Their    endeavours    to    postpone    the 

trial,  III.  xxxiv. 
Suppression   of   important   facts,  &c., 

by  them,  HI.  40,  50,  72. 
Receipt  of  anonymous  information  by, 

IV.  579. 

Disingenuousness  of,  III.  555. 
Perversion  of  the   meaning  of  the  re- 
strictive Act  of  1773  by  them,  III. 

576. 
Misrepresentations  of,  III.    192,   204, 

261,   284,    288,    303,    325;  IV.  11, 

156. 
Perversion  of  evidence,  III.  209,  286, 

523,  550,  081;  IV.  122,  158. 
Violent  language   of,   1.483;  11.468, 

645 ;  IV.  339. 

justification,  IV.  339  et  seqq. 

Justification  of  conduct  of,  II.  xlii. 
Revengeful  feelings  imputed  to,   IV. 

343. 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 

their  conduct,  III.  xxxiii. 
Vote  of  thanks  to,  IV.  xlvii. 


MANDELSO,  Jean  Albert  de. 

Quotation  from  his    Voyages  c&bres 

et  rcmarquubles,  II.  538. 
MAXSAB,  a  Mogul  title,  III.  307. 
MAXSERAM,  I.  vii. 
MANSFIELD,  Earl  of.    See  MURRAY. 
MANSFIELD,  James,  Counsel  for  tlie  Pro- 
secution, I.  xxxix. 

MARKHAM,  William,  Archbishop  of  York. 
Altercation  with  Burke,  VIII.  vi. 
Speech  in  debate  on  the  verdict,  IV. 
Ixi. 

MARKHAM,  William,  Son  of  the  Archbishop 

of  York. 

Mention  of,  I.  xxxvi. 
Appointed    Resident  at  Benares,    I. 

344;  II.  8GG;  III.  131  ;  IV.  435. 
Inexperience  of,  IV.  442. 
Hastings'  instructions  to  him,  III.  136. 
Authority   of,  I.  295;  IV.  446,  454, 

463. 
Responsible  for  the  security  of  Benares, 

IV.  82. 
His  estimate  of  the  revenue  of  Benares, 

IV.  443. 

His  doubts  of  Cheyt  Sing,  II.  778. 
His  refusal  to  forward  Cheyt  Sing's 

submission,  III.  161. 
His  implication  in  the  illegal  measures 

against  Durbejey  Sing,  IV.  554. 
His  bias   in    favour  of  Mr.  Hastings, 

IV.  33. 

Complaint  against,  FV.  459. 
Monopolies  granted  to,  I.  290. 
Emoluments  of  his  office,  IV.  442. 
Evidence  of,  III.  v.  29,133,  153;  IV. 

32,  71,  82. 
Letters  of, 

To  the  Archbishop  of  York,    III. 
v.  134. 

Relating  to  the  conduct  of   Cheyt 
Sing,  II.  843;  III.  116. 

MATAFFRE,  Captain. 
Death  of,  II.  921. 

MEERAN,  Son  of  Mir  Jaffier,  Nawab    of 

Bengal 
Strange  death  of,  &c.,  I.  iii,  52,  60; 

II.  550. 
MEHIPNARAIN,  Raja  of  Benares. 

Appointment  of,  I.  xix,  294}  II.  936; 

III.  168;  IV.  439. 
Extortions  practised  on,  I.  363. 
Reduction  of  his  authority,  IV.  446, 
Petition  of,  I.  297;  IV.  458. 
Degradation  of,  I.  296,  297,  357. 
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MERCHANTS. 

Grades  of,  in  the  Company's  service, 

I.  16. 
MERUN,  Munshi. 

Affidavit  of,  I.  568. 
MIDPLETON,  Nathaniel,  I.  423,  628 ;  II.  374. 

Appointed  political  Resident  at  Luck- 
now,  I.  xiv,  397. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Bristow,  III.  217; 
IV.  500. 

Agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,   I.  709  ;  IV. 
580. 

Delegation  of  power  to,  I.  400,  et  seqq. 

Hastings'  instructions  to,  1.  664;  II. 
460. 

Dismissal  of,  I.  661  ;  III.  215. 

cause  of,  I.  450. 

Reappointment  of,  I.  xxi;  III.  215. 

His  assumption  of  supreme  power  in 
Oude,  IV.  538,  543. 

Procures  a  treaty  from    the  Nawab 
Wazir,  I.  393. 

His  agreement  for  a  treaty  with  the 
Wazir,  IV.  625. 

His  receipt  of  a  second  present  of  ten 
lacs  from  the  Wazir,  IV.  725. 

His  coercive  treatment  of  the  Wazir, 
IV  538. 

Forms  a  treaty  with  the  elder  Begum, 
I.  519;  IIL  210,  363. 

His   advocacy  of  the   elder  Begum's 
demand,  I.  511. 

Prohibition  of  his  interference  in  be- 
half of  the  elder  Begum,  III.  361. 

Dissuades  the   Begum    from  leaving 
the  country,  I.  511. 

His  instructions  to  Major  Gilpin,  I.  704. 

Receipt    of  money  from   the   Baboo 
Begum  by  him,  III.  559. 

Reprimand  addressed  to,  I.  xxii. 

Proceedings  against,  &c.,  I.  662;  IV. 
726. 

His  account  of  the  resumption  of  the 
jagirs,  I.  647. 

Hesitation  of,  in  seizing  the  treasure 
and  jagirs,  I.  640,  646. 

His  justification  of  the  resumption  of 
the  jagirs,  I.  664-8. 

His  account   of  the  seizure  of  the  trea- 
sure, IV.  563. 

Replies    of,  to   the  Begum's    remon- 
strances, I.  472. 

Present  to,  from  Munny  Begum,  II. 
287. 

His  visit  to  Fyzabad,  I.  388,  519,  654. 

His   exculpation   of  Mr.  Hastings,  I. 
709. 


MIDDLETON,  Nathaniel — continued. 
Affidavit  of,  I.  468,  570. 
Conduct  of  in  respect  of  the  affidavits, 

L  555. 
Charges  against,   of  accepting  bribes, 

I.  638. 

of  agency  for  bribes  to  Mr  Hast- 
ings, III.  653,  654. 

of  disobedience,  1. 443. 

His  distrust  of  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  660. 
Correspondence    with    Mr.   Hastings 

demanded  by  the  Council,  II.  59-3  ; 

HI.  215. 

production  of  it,  I.  663. 

Correspondence     with      Sir      Elijah 

Impey,  I.  647  ;  IV.  560. 
Correspondence    with     the     younger 

Begum,  I.  681. 

Mutilation    of   his    books    of   corre- 
spondence, I.  592  ;  IV.  144,  570. 
Suppression  of  letters,  I.  592. 
Letters  of,  I.  544,  684. 

• private,  to  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  652. 

of  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Hastings, 

I.  173. 
respecting  the  proposed  march  of 

troops  upon  Lucknow,  IV.  539. 
-—  respecting  the  reduction  of  the 

Nawab's  army,  IV.  529. 
respecting  the  resumption  of  the 

jagirs,  I.  470  ;  IV.  544. 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the 

eunuchs,  IV.  564. 
Fabricated  letters  of,  I.  615,  616. 
Contradictory  letter  of,  I.   639,   642, 

646. 
Examination  of,  II.  x.,  et  seqq.,  9  ;  IV. 

123. 

before  the  Commons,  I.  xxxvii. 

by  Lord  Camden,  IV.  129. 

by  the  Managers,  IV.  579. 

Embarrassment  of,  under  examination, 

IV.  123. 

Prevarication  of,  I.  517  ;  IV.  125. 
Evidence  of,  I.  381,  507,  582. 

remarks  on,  I.  688. 

on  the  nature  of  jagirs,  III.  302. 

relating  to  the  receipt  of  ten  lacs 

from  the  Wazir,  III.  620. 
Perversion  of  his  testimony,  III.  269. 
MIDNAPORE. 

Cession  of,  I.  62. 

MINISTERS  OF  THE  CROAVX. 

Their  approval  of  Mr.  Hastings'  mea- 
sures, II.  511;  III.  122. 
MIRAN.     See  MEER.AN. 
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MIR  MUNXIH. 

Opium-contract  granted  to,  II.  428; 
/        IV.  268. 

MlRZA  SlIUFFEE  KlIAX. 

Dignity  of,  IV.  557. 

MISDEMEANOURS. 

Peculiar  treatment  of  charges  of,  II. 

531. 
Variable  nature  of,  IV.  195. 

MOGUL  EMPERORS,  Kings  of  Delhi. 

Arbitrary  power  of,  II.  538. 
Akbar  Khan. 

Census  of,  IV.  29. 
Institutes;  11.  720;  111.23. 
Character  of,  II.  536. 
Death  of,  ibid. 
Era  of,  I.  41. 

Jehangir. 

Succession  of,  II.  543. 
Aurengzib. 

Reign  of,  II.  393. 

Phirmans  granted  to  the  Company,  II. 

542. 
Farouksair. 

Grant  to  the  Company,  II.  543. 
Mohammed  Shah. 

Reign  of,  II.  544. 
Shah  Alem. 

League  with  the  Mahrattas,  I.  X.  ;  II. 

582. 
Attack  on  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  I. 

iii. 
Design   to  murder  him,   I.   52  ;    II. 

353. 
Tribute  from,  IV.  758. 

MOHAMMED    AUMIX    METUER. 

Evidence  of,  III.  236. 

MAIIOMMED  ERICK  KIIAX,  father  of    the 

younger  Begum. 

III.  194. 
MOHAMMED  KIIAX. 

Treachery  of,  III.  264. 
MOHAMMED  MORAXD. 

Affidavit  of,  I,  564. 

MOHAMMEDAN  COLLEGE. 

Foundation  of,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  III. 

649  ;  IV.  239,  730,  745. 
Character  of,  IV.  731. 
Falsity  of  the   college  accounts,  IV. 

748. 

Filthy  condition  of,  &c.,  IV.  746. 
Reformation  of,  IV.  749. 

MOHAMMEDAN     DYNASTY.     See  HINDU- 
STAN. 


MOHAMMED  REZA  KUAN. 

Offices  held  by  him,  I.  72 ;  II.  22  • 
III.  512  ;  IV.  657. 

importance  of,  IV.  659. 

Appointed  Naib  Subahdar  of  Bengal, 
&c.,  I.  vi.  69  ;  IV.  657. 

Administration  of,  IV.  657,  693. 

His  account  of  sums  paid  by  the 
Company's  servants,  II.  13. 

Prosecution  of,  ordered  by  the  Di- 
rectors, II.  569. 

Deposition  of,  I.  ix.  74  ;  II.  87,  100. 

Division  of  his  office,  II.  296. 

Displacement  of  his  adherents,  II. 
25. 

Arrest  of,  II.  22,  24. 

Imprisonment,  IV.  658. 

Removal  to  Calcutta,  III.  517. 

Examination  of,  IV.  662. 

Acquittal,  572,  665. 

Restoration  of,  II.  87  ;  IV.  675,  683, 
686. 

Evidence  respecting  Munny  Begum, 
III.  530. 

Testimonial  in  favour  of  the  Moham- 
medan college,  I.  749. 

His  trial  compared  with  that  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  HI.  519. 

Character,  I.  68. 

misrepresented  by  Dow,  II.  568. 

MOHAMMED  SHAU,  Mogul  Emperor.     See 

MOGUL  EMPERORS. 
MOHUN  PERSAUD. 

I.  118. 

MOXGHYR. 

Treaty  of,  I.  65  ;  II.  558,  654. 

MOXOPOLIES. 

Grants  of,  I.  296. 

MOXSON,  George,   Colonel,  Member  of  the 

Supreme  Council. 
Mention  of,  I.  xv ;  II.  87. 
His   opposition  to  Mr.   Hastings,   I. 

xxix. 
His  observations  on  the  questions  to 

be  put  to  Munny  Begum,  II.  286. 
His  opposition  to  the  appointments  in 

Oucie,  IV.  524. 
Minute  of,  respecting  property  in  the 

zanana,  &c..  III.  336. 
Asserts  the  right  to  make  demands  on 

Cheyt  Sing,  III.  46. 
Evidence  of,  as  to  the  receipt  of  money 

from  Munny  Begum  by  Mr.  Hast  • 

ings,  III.  563. 
Character,  IV.  488. 
Death,  I.  xxix;  IV.  25,  326. 
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MONTAGU,  lit.  Hon.  Frederick. 

Nominated  to  the  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagers, I,  xxxix. 
MONTESQUIEU,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron 

de. 
Quotation  from  his  Esprit  des  Loix, 

II.  540. 

MOODAJEE  BOOSLA.  See  BOSLA,  Mudaji. 
MOOLYRAM,  IV.  662. 
MOOBE,  Peter. 

•   Evidence  of,  I.  166,  174. 

Attempt  to  discredit  him,  II.  xxxiii. 

MOORSHEDABAD.     Council  of  Kevenue  at, 

I.  73,  137. 

Testimony  of  the  Government  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  646. 
Faujdar  of,  II.  94 ;  IV.  1 64. 
MORALITY. 

Immutability  of,  I.  76. 
MORDELAIT,  Jean  Ilonore. 

Affidavit  of,  I.  576. 
MORGAN,  James,  Colonel. 

Called  upon  to  assist  the  Nawab  Wa- 

zir,  III.  458. 
Letters  of,  I.  580. 
MOTT,  Mr. 

His  dispute  with  a  native  of  Bengal, 

I.  64. 

MUDAJI  BOSLA,  Raja  of  Berar.     See  BOS- 
LA,  Mudaji. 
MUIK,  George,  Colonel. 

Distress  of,  II.  514;  III.  440. 
MujED-uu-DiN,  Director  of  the  Moham- 
medan College,  IV.  745. 

MUNGRORE. 

Tribute  of,  remitted  to  Bulwant  Sing, 

IV.  95. 

MUNNIHAR  SING,  II.  917. 
MUNNY  BEGUM.  See  BENGAL,  Nawabs  of. 
MUNRO,  Sir  Hector. 

Proclamation  of,  III.  25;  IV.  29. 
Grant  of  landd,  &c.  to,  IV.  736. 
MURRAY,  David,  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Vis- 
count Stormont. 
Information  given  by  him  of  war  with 

France,  I.  xvii. 

Examination  of  as  witness,  III.  i. 
Speech  in  debate  on  the  verdict,  IV. 

Ixiii,  Ixviii. 
Moderation  of,  II.  530. 
MURTKZA  KHAN. 

His  dispute  with  the  younger  Begum, 
III.  333. 


MUSTAPHA  KHAN,  Raja. 

Attempted  rescue  of,  IV.  51-1. 
Execution  of,  IV.  515. 

NADIR  SHAH,  Kimj  of  Persia. 

Invasion  of  Hindustan,  II.  544. 

Capture  of  Delhi,  III.  184. 
NAIB  DIWAN. 

Office  of,  I,  ix. 

NAIB-KANUNGO. 

Office  of,  II.  412. 

NAIB  NAZIM. 

Office  of,  I.  x. 

NAIB  SUBAHDAR,  of  Bengal. 
Office  of,  I,  vi;  III.  523. 
Confusion  of,  with  that  of  guardian, 

III.  525. 

Sale  of  the  Office,  I.  69. 
Suppression  of,  III.  524;  IV.  167. 

NAJIBS  OF  LUCKNOW. 

Levy  of,  by  the  Begums,  I.  584. 
Cheyt  Sing's  force  of,  I.  586. 
Description  of,  III.  246. 
Number  of,  at  the  battle  of  PatccUi, 

III.  245. 
Account  given  by  those  captured  at 

Patecta,HI.  232,422;  IV.  141. 

NAYLOR,  Thomas,  Major. 
Character  of,  I.  604. 
March  of,  obstructed,  III.  458. 
Seizure  of  the  Kclla  by,  462. 

NAZUS,  or  PRESENTS. 

Various  characters  of,  II.  15,  16. 
Prohibited  by  the  Directors,   but  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  ;J20. 

NIZAM,  The. 

Confederate   against   (he    British,   II. 

626. 
Detached  from   the   confederacy,   II. 

647. 

NlZAMAT. 

Definition  of,  IV.  676. 

NIZAM-  -UL-MULK. 
Plot  of,  III.  184. 

NOBKISSIN,  Raja. 

His  loan  to  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  152, 
154,  245  ;  III.  643;  IV.  236,  242, 
646,  743. 

Refuses  Mr.  Hastings'  bond,  II.  154. 

deceives  the  management  of  a  dis- 
trict, II.  155. 

Is  a  defaulter.  II.  156. 
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NORTH,  lion.  George  Augustus. 

Nominated  to  tin-  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagers, I.  xxxix. 

NORTH,  Frederick,  Earl  of  (htilford. 

His  approval   of  Mr.  Hastings'  mea- 
sures, II.  494,  518. 
His   opposition   to  Mr.    Hastings,   I. 

XXX. 

NUDDEA,  Province  of. 

Corrupt  letting  of,  II.  228. 

Sums   received  from,   II.    177,    192  ; 

IV.  216. 
Present  of  the  Raja  to  Mr.  Hastings, 

II.  247. 

Imprisonment  of  the  Raja,  iliiil. 
His  testimonial  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  206. 

NuJEM-UD-DowLA,  Nawab  of  Bengal.  See 
BENGAL,  Nawabs  of. 

NUJIF  KHAN,  III.  243. 

Confederate   against   the   British,  II. 

626. 
Stoppage  of  his  pension,  IV.  763. 

NUNDCOMAK,  Maharaja. 
History  of,  I.  xxv. 
Advanced  by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  28. 
Rejected  as  Naib  Subahclar  of  Bengal, 

I.  vi;  II.  571. 
Appointed  prosecutor   of  Mohammed 

Reza  Khan,  II.  27,  49,  570  ;  IV. 

180. 
Bribes  received  from,   II.  278 ;    IV. 

662. 
Charges    of,    against    Mr.    Hastings, 

I.  xxvi,   116;    II.  39,  41,280;    IV. 

95,  171,  406,  735. 
rejected    as    evidence,    II.   xx, 

xxii. 
Offer  of,   to  assemble  the  zamindars, 

IV.  31. 

Conduct  of,  during  the  trial  of  Moham- 
med Reza  Khan,  III.  518. 
Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  to,  IV.  174. 
Plot  acainst,  I.  117. 
1'rosecution  of,  II.  52,  113,  117,292. 
Charges  against,  II.  IIS. 
Execution  of,  I.  69. 
Murder  of,  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings, 

H.  47,  109,  ct  seq<[. 
Character  of,  I,  68  ;  II.  48,  114,  570  ; 

III.  556. 

Description  of,  &c.,  II.  46  ;  III.  544. 
General  distrust  of,  II.  572. 


NUNDULI  L,    Farmer    of   the   Revenues  of 

ftojethaye, 
Protected  by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  242 ; 

IV.  719. 

Character  of,  II.  192. 
Dismissal  and  reappointment  of,  11.242. 
Oppression  of,  II.  ibid. 
Present  received  from  him,  II.  244, 

354,  541. 
Acquittal  of,  II.  243. 

OATH     TAKEN    BY     THE     COMPANY'S  -SER- 
VANTS, II.  274  ;   III.  503. 
Disuse  of,  III.  510. 

OFFICES. 

Sale  of,  I.  114  j  II.  108. 

OOJEIN,  City  of. 

Proposed  attack  upon,  III.  584. 

OOSAUN  SING. 

Appointed  Naib  of  Benares,  IV.  417, 

447. 
Character  of,  IV.  417. 

OPIUM. 

Adulterations  of,  &c.,  IV.  270. 
Contracts  for,  IV.  270. 

granted  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  IV.  262. 

losses  upon,  IV.  266. 

omission     of     the     revocation 

clause,  IV.  271. 
Monopoly  of,  I.  357  ;  II.  428. 
Revenue  from,  II.  577,  582. 
Trade  in,  with  China,  II.  432,  674. 

OriUiAr,  Inspector  of. 

Abolition  of  the  office,  II.  450 ;  IV. 

270. 
Re-establishment  of  it,  II.  271. 

ORDERLIES,  The. 

Case  of,  IV.  536-7. 

ORISSA,  I.  13. 

Cession  of  the  diwani  of,  I.  vii. 

ORME,  Robert. 

Quotations  from  his  Hixlmy  <>f  tiic 
Miliianj  Transactions  of  thu  British 
Nation  in  Jndoslan,  111!  24,  232. 

OSBORNE,  John,  Major. 

Appointment    of,    under   the    Wazir, 

IV.  519. 

Depredations  of,  IV.  519. 
Examination  of,  III.  iv. 

OUDE,  Province  of. 

Description  of,  I.  .'57:2. 
Reinstatement  of  the  Subahdar  of,  1.71. 
Balance  due  from  him,  II.  .378. 
Orders  for  his  protection,  II.  295. 
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,  Province  of — continued. 
Government  of,  assumed  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, I.  400. 
History    of  the    English    connection 

with,  I.  374  ;  III.  176. 
Appointment  of  a  Eesident  in,  I.  377. 
Division  of  the  office  of  Resident,  IV. 

506. 

Nobility  of  the  country,  IV.  533. 
Revenue  of,  I.  374. 
Maladministration    of    the    revenue, 

IV.  510. 

Subsidy  from,  II.  585. 
Rebellion  in,  I.  416, 426, 469,  506, 721 ; 

III.  247,  414  ;  IV.  514. 
Drought  in,  III.  381. 
Condition  of,  IV.  639,  641,  643,  647. 
Effects  of  British  interference  in,  IV. 

478. 

Desolation  of,  I.  605  ;  IV.  513,  516. 
OUDE,  Nawabs  of,  Wazirs  of  the  Empire. 
Saadat  Ali  Khan. 

History  of,  I.  377 ;  III.  184,  242 ;  IV. 
109. 

Character  of,  III.  183. 

Conduct  of,  III.  242,  433. 

Crimination  of,  IV.  583. 

Impunity  allowed  him,  I.  424,  588; 

III.  242. 
Suffdar  Jung. 

Notices  of,  I.  377,  419,  545. 
Suja-ud-Dowla. 

Notice  of,  I.  vii,  106,  214. 
Rank  of,  IV.  387,  481,  483. 
Character  of,  IV.  481,  621. 
Exploits  of,  II.  546  ;  III.  177. 
Restoration  of,  III.  177. 
Various  offices  held  by  him,  II.  429. 
Treaties  with,  I.  xii  ;  II.  732  ;  III. 

177. 
His  grant  of  jagirs  to  his  mother, 

I.  379. 

His  dislike  of  his  son,  IV.  112. 
His  demands  onCheyt  Sing,  I.  196. 
His   confirmation   of  Cheyt   Sing's 

title,  I.  313. 

His  opposition  to  Cheyt  Sing,  II.  736. 
His  war  with  the  Rohillas,  I.  376. 
Liberal  policy  adopted  towards  him, 

IV.  424. 

His  debt  to  the  Company,  III.  178, 

317. 
acknowledged  by  his  son,  III. 

317. 
His  meeting  with  Mr.  Hastings,  II. 

905. 
Submission  of,  II.  563  ;  III.  177. 


t  >rm:,  Xawabs  of — continued. 
Suja-ud-Dowla — continued. 

Proposes  a  donation  to  the  British 
troops,  II.  125. 

Recommends     Asoff-ud-Dowla     to 
Mr.  Hastings,  III.  186. 

His  purpose  of  building  a  fortified 
treasury,  III.  189,  335. 

Deposits  his  treasure  with  the  Be- 
gum, III.  182. 

His  respect  for  the  Begum,  IV.  112. 

Death  of,  I.  xv;  II.  597  ;  III.  178  ; 
IV.  484. 

Suspected   suppression  of  his   will, 

III.  319. 

Treatment   of  his   family,   I.  419  ; 

IV.  620,  624. 
Asoff-ud-Dowla. 

Character  of,  IV.  40 1 . 
Succession  of,  II.  600  ;  IV.  485. 
Corrupt  appointment  of,  II.  274. 
Rank  and  position  of,  IV.  486. 
Difficulties    of,    on    his     accession, 

III.  346. 
Charged  Avitb.  his  father's  debts,  II. 

599 ;  III.  348. 

Scheme  for  the  payment  of  his  ar- 
rears, IV.  489. 
Commutation    of  his    debt    to    the 

Company,  III.  274,  369. 
Disordered  state  of  his  dominions, 

HI.  347. 

Resources  of,  IV.  489. 
His  proposal  to  purchase  the  zaniin- 

clary  of  Benares,  IV.  401. 
His    demands    upon    Cheyt    Sing, 

I.  268,  315. 
His  treaty  with  the  British,  I.  xv. 

317  ;  II.  598  ;  III.  179  ;  IV.  485. 
His  visit  to  Fyzabad,  I.  582;  IV. 

598. 
His     public     correspondence    with 

Mr.  Middleton,  IV.  139. 
Distress   of,    I.  525,    674  ;  II.   327, 

463  ;  IV.  296,  627. 
Engages  to  surrender  the  manage- 
ment of  his  treasury,  I.,  543. 
Mutinous  conduct  of  his  troops,  HI. 

349. 
His  application  for  the  assistance  of 

British  officers,  IV.  510. 
British  troops  quartered  upon,  I.  539, 

678  ;  II.  668. 
Annihilation  of  his  authority,  IV. 

644. 
Remonstrances  of,  on  the  conduct  of 

Mr.  Bristow,  II.  677  ;  IV.  506. 
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OCI>E,  Nawabs  of— continual. 
Asoff-ud-Dowla—  continued. 

Protest   against   the  reappointmeut 

of  Col.  Hannay,  IV.  510. 
Demands  upon,  II.  384,  599. 
Coercive  treatment  of,  L  676  ;  IV. 

540,  605,  648. 
His  right  to  the  treasures  of  Suja- 

ud-Dowla,  I.  506  ;    II.  604,  663  ; 

III.  180,  186,  195,  319,  327  ;  IV. 

110,  549. 

admitted  in  the  treaty  of  1775, 

111.  332. 

Induced  to  resign  his  claim  to  the 
treasure,  I.  385  ;  II.  601. 

His  admission  of  the  Begum's  right 
to  the  treasure,  III.  324. 

Restricted  from  applying  to  the  Be- 
gum for  a  loan,  III.  357. 

His  disputes  with  the  Begum,  I.  xx, 
387,  499  ;  III.  201,  325,  351,  356  ; 
IV.  117,  489. 

His  reconciliation  with  the  Begum, 

II.  670. 

His     treaties  with   the  Begum,  I. 

393,  197,498,518,  707  ;  II.  739; 

HI.  348  ;  IV.  626. 
denounced   by   Mr.  Hastings, 

III.  348. 

guaranteed  by  the  British,  IV. 

626. 

His  reluctance  to  resume  the  Be- 
gum's jagirs,  etc.,  I.  413,  461, 
623  ;  III.  273,  447 ;  IV.  136, 
536,  5'38,  544,  556. 

His  willingness  to  resume  the  Be- 
gum's jagirs,  &c.,  III.  272,  310. 

Joins  Mr.  Hastings  at  Chunar,  III. 
229. 

His  present  of  ten  lacs  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  II.  259,  386  ;  III.  624; 

IV.  235,  325. 

His  offer  of  a  second  present  of  ten 

lacs  to  Mr.    Hastings,  1782,   II. 

372,  389  ;    III.    652  ;    IV.    725, 

726. 
his  refusal  to  transfer  it  to  the 

Company,  III.  654,  661. 

secrecy  of  it,  II.  389,  655. 

Subserviency    to   Mr.  Hastings,   I. 

xxiii.  624  ;  IV.  506. 
Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  to,  IV.  488. 
Testimonial    of,   in   favour  of  Mr. 

Hastings,  IV.  650. 
Ignorance   of  the  rebellion   of  the 

Begums,  IV.  598. 


OUUE,  Nawabs  of—  continued. 
Asoff-ud-Dowla— cuntin  ual. 

Services  rendered  by  him,  111.  393. 
Fidelity  of,  III.  292,  390. 
Denial  of  his  own  statements,   1 V 
650. 

Influence  of  his  favourites,  I.  599. 
Letters  of,  relating  to  the  resumption 

of  the  jagirs,  I.  460,  462,  685  ; 

IV.  617. 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of 

British    officers,    &c.,    IV.   517, 

526. 

exculpatory,  III.  368. 

of  remonstrance,  II.  383  ;  IV. 

649.' 
suppression  of,  II.  388. 

OUDE,  Begums  of,  Bow  Begum  and  Allca 
Begum,  Mother  and  Grandmother  of 
Asoff-ud-Doiola . 

See  IMPEACHMENT  OF  WAKREN  HAST- 
INGS. 

History  of,  I.  xix,  I,  377  ;  IV.  557. 
Endowment  of,  III.  185. 
Sources  of  their  property,  IV.  555. 
Eesources  of,  III.  282,  472. 
Affluence  of,  III.  278  ;  IV.  116. 
Ik-lation  of,  to  the  British  nation, 

III.  375. 
Irritation    of,    at     the    cession    of 

Benares,  III.  367,  400. 
Guarantees  to,  I.  474,  520,  633, 683. 

violation  of,  I.  691. 

Treaties  with,   1775  and  1778,1V. 

123. 
Sums  extorted  from  them,  I.  xxiii. 

474. 
Reconciliation  of  with   the  Wazir, 

II.  679. 
Violation  of  the  offer  of  indemnity 

to,  IV.  427. 

Grant  of  jagirs  to,  I.  379. 
Resumption  of  the  jagirs,  I.  xxii, 

407,  409,  414,  470. 
Restoration  of  their  jagirs,  HI.  287. 
Seizure  of  their  treasures,  I.  426, 

634  ;  IV.  569. 
Offer  of  compensation  to,  II.  498, 

665  ;  III.  235,  455. 
Charges  against,  I.  547,  560,  578, 

599,  601  ;  IV.  140,  583. 
Hostility  of,  I.  556;  III.   660  ;    III. 

382,  389,  395  ;  V.  600. 
affidavits  relating  to,  I.  556,  et 

seqq. 
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OUDB,  Begums  of — continued. 

Complicity  of,  with  Cheyt  Sing,  I. 

465;  II.   8C4,   924;   III.    411,  ct 

scrjrj. 
Reception  of  Cheyt  Sing's  agent  by 

them,  III.  399. 
Forces  of,  III.  309. 
Required  to  quit  their  residence,  IV. 

564. 

Attack  on  their  palace,  I.  xxii. 
Impossibility  of  bringing  them   to 

trial,  III.  375,  454. 
Surrender  of,  IV.  428. 
Argument  in  their  favour,  I.  466. 
Their     ill     feeling     towards     Mr. 

Hastings,  I.  637. 
Ill-treatment  of,  I.  702. 
Innocence  of,  IV.  574. 
Duty  of  offering   them   reparation, 

IV.  151. 
Necessity  of  the  measures  against 

their  ministers,  III.  438. 

A\lciiBcgnm,MolfiernfSnju-iid-Dowla, 

See  IMPEACHMENT,  Art.  II. 
Parentage  of,  III.  183. 
Character  of,  III.  312. 
Claims  exemption  from  tankhwahs, 

III.  208. 

Complaint  of,  I.  511. 
Guarantee   of  the  Company   to,  I. 

509,  391  ;    III.  207. 
— —  opposed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  III. 

208. 
Bow    Begum,     Mother   of  Asoff-ud- 

Dowla.     See  IMPEACHMENT,  Art. 

II. 
Committed    to    the    protection    of 

Mr.  Hastings,  I.  495. 
Dowry  of,  II.  604  ;  III.  193. 
Resources  of,  I.  703  ;  III.  351. 
Treaty    with    the   Wazir,  I.  518  ; 

III.  197,  345,  357  ;  IV.  118. 
Guarantee  of  the  Company  to  her, 

I.   387,  50(5;    II.    604;  III.    199, 

210,    358,    361,    393  ;     IV.    120, 

122. 
forfeiture    of,    II.    495,    663  ; 

III.  271  ;  IV.  130. 
Her  interference  in  behalf  of  Asoff- 

ud-Dowla,  494. 
Her  disputes  with  Asoff-ud-Dowla, 

I.  382,  499. 

Her     agreement     with      Asoff-ud- 
Dowla,  I.  387. 

Her  loans  to  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  1. 497. 
Infringement  of  her   rights  by  the 

Wazir,  IV.  598. 


OUDE,  Begums  of — continued. 
Bow  Begum — continued. 

Resistance    to  the  Wazir,  I.  722  ; 

III.  311. 
Appeal   to     Mr.   Hastings,    I.  384, 

686. 

Appeal  to  Mr.  Middleton,  I.  47 1 , 682. 
Attempts  at  extortion  on,  I.  693. 
Her  hostility  to  the  Wazir,  III.  313, 

354. 
Intrusted  with  the  management  of 

the  revenue,  III.  181. 
Desires    the    removal    of  Murteza 

Khan,  HI.  366. 

Her  indifference  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Middleton,  II.  661. 

Disaffection  of,  II.  495,  515. 

Extortionate  conduct  of,  III.  197. 

Her  complicity  with  Cheyt  Sing, 
III.  223  ct  scqq.  ;  IV.  422,  558, 
585. 

Sends  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Cheyt  Sing,  II.  662. 

Her  attempts  to  tamper  with  the 
Company's  troops,  III.  261. 

Rewards  offered  by  her  for  the  heads 
of  British  officers,  III.  265,  420. 

Her  account  of  the  affair  at  'Panda, 

III.  259. 

Assistance  rendered  by  her  to  Capt. 

Gordon,   I.   589;    III.  304;    IV. 

145. 
Her  demand  of  an  inquiry  into  the 

case    of  Capt.  Gordon,   I.    687  ; 

IV.  590. 

Complaints  of,  to  Mr.  Bristow,  III. 

368. 
Title  of,  to  the  treasures  of  Suja- 

ud-Dowla,   I.  380  :   II.  496  ;  III. 

182,    186,   201,    272,    320,    602; 

IV.  112,  117. 
Deposit  of  the  treasures  with  her, 

III.  322,  335. 

Amount  of  property  in  her  posses- 
sion, I.  386  ;   III.  314,  316. 
Threatening   language   of,   I.    681, 

684  ;  III.  278,312,  457  ;  IV.  148. 

justification  of,  IV.  148. 

Seizure  of  her  treasure,  I.  497,  656; 

III.  463. 

8ale  of  her  goods,  I.  692. 
Interference   of,    in    behalf  of    the 

women  of  the  Khourd  Mahal,  IV. 

631. 
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OUI»K,  Begums  of — continued. 
Bow  Ik-gum —  continued. 

Her  desire  to  visit  Mecca,  J.510; 

III.  188. 
Letters  to  Mr.  Bristow,  I.  589  ;  HI. 

355. 
: to  Mr.  Hastings,  IV.  589. 

PALMER,  William,  Major. 

Appointed  Resident  in  Oude,  IV.  526 

Instructions  to,  II.  373  ;  III.  656. 

communicated  to  the  members  of 

the  Board,  III.  658. 

not  recorded,  III.  661. 

Evidence  of,  II.  902. 
PANNA,  Rani,  Mother  of  Cltcyt  Sim/. 

Defends  the  fort  of  Bidjey  Gu'rli,  HI. 
164. 

Attack  on,  II.  929. 

Breach  of  public  faith  towards,  I.  291. 

Capitulation  of,  I.  285. 

Hastings'  treatment  of  her,  II.  933. 

Insult  offered  to,  I.  286. 

Plunder  of  her  followers,  1 1.  932. 

PANITAT. 

Battle  of,  II.  546. 
PARKLU,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

Reference  to  his  impeachment,  I.  4  ; 
IV.  340. 

PARLIAMENT  of  Great  Britain. 

Unanimity  of  the  two  Houses  in  the 

impeachment,  I.  2. 
Corruption  of  members,  IV.  523. 
Rules  of  pleading  in,  IV.  x>-xvi,  xlii 
Act  of  13th  Gco.  HI.,  II.    122;  IV. 

260,  325. 
charge   relating    to  transactions 

subsequent  to,  III  570. 
interpretations  of,  II.  319;  III. 

51\,etseqq.i  IV.  191. 
, .  by  the  Directors,  IV.  200, 

202. 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  125  ; 

IV.  198. 
limitation    clause   in,  III.  573  ; 

IV.  663. 
, misquotation  of  by  Counsel,  IV. 

193,  197. 

section  7,  IV.  411. 

sections  23  and  24,  IV.  197. 

Act  of  24th  Geo.  III.,  HI.  577,  580  ; 

IV.  753. 
clause  prohibiting  receipt  of  gifts 

for  the  use  of  the  Company,  III.  579. 
restricts  the  Governor- General'} 

power  of  making  war,  IV.  769. 


PARLIAMENT — conttmu  <l. 
House  of  Lords. 

Heport    of  Committee  of   precedent, 

11.  xxxviii. 
Debates  on   the    several    articles    of 

the    impeachment,    IV.    xlviii,    et 

scqq. 
Changes    in  the  peerage  during    the 

trial,  III.  xi;  IV.  Ixix,  347. 
House  of  Commons. 

Sitting  of  the  Colchester  committee 

II.  4. 
Resolutions    against  the  Government 

of  India,  I.  xxxii ;  IV.  355. 
Secret    Committee    for    inquiry    into 

Indian  affairs,  I.  xxxii  ;  III.  504. 
Select    Committee    for    the   same,  1. 

xxxii;  II.  72. 

Committee  of  Impeachment,  I.  xxxviii. 
Committee  to  expedite  the  trial,  III.  xi. 
Select  Committee  for  inquiry  into  the 

conduct  of  the  Managers,  III.  xxxiii. 
Report   of  Committee   on    causes    of 

delay,  IV.  xxxiii. 

Disapproval  of  measures  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, IV.  762. 
Request   to   postpone   the   trial,    III. 

xxxiii,  xxxv. 

Disavow  the  charge  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings of  the  death  of  Nundcomar, 

II.  112. 

Function  of,  in  impeachments,  I.  183. 
Privileges  of,  II.  691. 
Moderation  of,  I.  4. 
Charge   against,   of  ingratitude,    IV. 

329. 
Readiness  to  grant  an  inquiry,  IV.  353. 

PATKKTA. 

Battle  of,  T.  xix,  595  ;  III.  -122. 

PATERSON,  John  David. 

Reports  on  the  province  of  Dinage- 
pore,  I.  xxviii,  149  ;  II.  238;  IV. 
xxxii. 

Treatment  of,  I.  152. 

Character  of,  I.  148. 

His  testimony  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  510. 

PATNA,  Council  of. 

Opposes  the  letting  of  Behar  to  Kel- 
leram  and  Culliau  Sing,  II.  405. 

PAT.NA,  Province  of. 

Sums  received  from,  II.  177,  190; 
IV.  215. 

defalcation  of  Mr.  Hastings    in 

respect  of  them,  IV.  229,234. 
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PECULATION,  Indian. 

Inquiries  into,  by  the  Commons, 
I.  122. 

PEERAGE.  See  PARLIAMENT,  House  of 
Lords. 

PEAUCE,  T.  D.,  Colonel. 

Importance  of  his  junction  with  Sir 

Eyre  Coote,  III.  614. 
Letter  of,  IV.  286 

PELUAM,  Hon.  Thomas. 

Nominated  to  the  Committee  of  Mana- 
gers, I.  xxxviii. 
Speech  of,  I.  436. 

PENSIONS. 

Grants  of,  1.  296. 
Pensions  in  lieu  of  jagirs,  I.  408. 
Nonpayment  of,  I.  475. 
Withdrawal  of,  II.  59. 

PERSIAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Suppression  of,  IV.  492 

PESIIKUSH,  or  FINE. 

Description  of,  I.  131  ;  II.  15  ;  III. 
619. 

PESIIWA,  The. 

Assassination  of,  II.  612. 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX,  Fran9ois. 

Extracts  from  his  History  of  Gen- 
yhizcan,  IV.  366. 

PIGGOTT,  —  , 

Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  I.  xxxix. 

PITT,  Rt.  Hon.  William,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

India  Bill  of,  I.  xxxiv. 

Conduct  with  regard  to  the  impeach- 
ment, I.  xxxv-vii ;  II.  xxxvii. 

His  altercation  with  Mr.  Burke,  II. 
xiv. 

His  approval  of  the  demands  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  II.  712. 

Speech  of,  on  the  Benares  charge, 
I.  224. 

Motion  of  thanks  to  the  Managers, 
IV.  xlv. 

PLUMER,  Thomas,  Barristcr-at-Law. 
Counsel  for  the  Defence,  I.  xxxix. 
Speeches  of,  II.   685,  742,  796,  851, 
899  ;  III.  295,  344,  388,  436. 

POLIER,  Colonel. 

Letters  of,  II.  603. 


PONDICHERRY. 

Siege  of,  11.  703. 

POORUNDER. 

Treaty  of,  IV.  767. 
—  breach    of,    by    Mr.    Hastings, 
IV.  765. 

POPIIAM,  William,  Colonel. 
Character  of,  III.  166. 
Capture  of  Bidjey  Gurh  by,  I.  285  ; 

III.  166. 
Letter  of,  relating  to  the  plunder  of 

Bidjey  Gurh,  II.  931. 
Hastings'  directions  to   him,   I.    286, 

355. 
His    appropriation    of   the   booty  at 

Bidjey  Gurh,  I.  546. 
Evidence  of,  III.  232,  427. 
Correction  of  his  evidence,  III.  245. 

PRAWN  KISHEN. 

Appointment  of,  as  Naib  Kanungo, 
II.  412. 

PRESENTS.     See  IMPEACHMENT,  Art.  VI. 

Charge  relating  to,  II.  xvi,  xxxv. 

Custom  in  India  relating  to,  II.  15, 
588. 

Prohibition  of  the  receipt  of,  I.  70,  73, 
90,  161  ;  II.  15,  16,  83,  276,  320. 

Covenants  relating  to,  I.  105,  108  ; 
II.  15. 

Distinction  between  those  taken  be- 
fore and  after  the  Act  of  1773, 
11.277. 

Application  of,  to  the  public  service, 
II.  513. 

Presents  for  entertainment,  II.  85. 

Legality  of  accepting  presents  for  the 
use  of  the  Company,  III.  575. 

Receipt  of,  by  wives  of  Governors- 
General,  II."  200. 

Communication  of  the  receipt  of,  to 
the  Directors,  II.  630. 

List  of  those  accepted  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  322. 

Account  of,  II.  199. 

PRIZE  MONET. 

Reprobated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  283. 

PROSECUTIONS,  State. 

Precedents  in,  II.  529. 
Remarks  on  the  duty   of  prosecutors, 
II.  111. 

PROSTITUTES. 

Tax  on,  in  India,  I.  1 37. 

PROVINCIAL  CONSTITUTIONS,  I.  91. 
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PROVINCIAL  COUNCILS.    See  COUNCILS. 

PRUDENCE. 

Its  applicability  to  vice,  I.  621. 

PURLING,   Charles,   Political  Resident   at 

Luchnow. 
His  disbelief  of  the  Begums'  guilt,  IV. 

605. 
His  imposition  of  taukhwahs  on  the 

jagirs,  III.  208. 
Report  of,  I.  393. 
Respects  the  treaties  with  the  Begums, 

I.  522. 
Evidence  of,  II.  xii  ;  II  I.  300. 

PURNEA,  Province  of. 

Deby  Sing's  government  of,  I.  136. 

RADANAUT,  Raja.     See  RHADANAI  T. 

RAFAEL  v.  VERELST. 

Verdict  in  the  case  of,  I.  402. 

RAGOBA,  Ragonath,  Peshwa  of  the  Mah- 
r  atlas. 

Succession  of,  II.  612. 

His  treaty  with  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, II.  612. 

Provision  for,  under  the  treaty  of 
Poorunder,  IV.  767. 

RAI-RAYAN.     See  ROT  ROYAN. 

RAJAS. 

Power  of,  I.  41. 

RAJESHAYE,  Province  of. 

Disputed  succession  to,  II.  249. 
Let  to  Nundulul,  II.  228,  242. 
Impoverishment  of,  II.  245. 
Ejection  of  the  Rani  of,  II.  242. 
Her    charge    against    Mr.    Hastings' 

banyas,  II.  241. 
Restoration  of  the  Rani,  II.  245. 

RALEIGH,  Sir  Walter. 

Treatment  of,  by  Lord  Coke,  II.  530; 
IV.  346. 

RAM  LOLL. 

Imprisonment  of,  III.  281. 

RAM  SING. 

Affidavit  of,  I.  567  ;  II.  925. 

RAMARAIX. 

Murder  of,  I.  64. 

RAMNUGUR. 

Massacre  at,  II.  921  ;  III.  162. 

RAWAJ-UL-MULK,    the    Common    Land, 
I.  91. 

RAZI-NAMA,  II.  107. 


RECORD,  System  of. 

Adopted  by  the  Company,  I.  28. 

Advantages  of,  I.  29. 

Subverted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  30. 

REGENCT  BILL. 

Case  of  the,  II.  714. 
REGISTRAR. 

Office  of,  I.  169. 

RENNELL,  James,  Major. 

Extract  from  his  Memoir  of  a  M(t]i  <>/ 
Hindustan,  II.  535. 

REPORTERS.     See  SHOUT  HAND  WRITERS. 

RESIDENT,  Political. 
Office  of,  IV.  455. 
Monopolies  reserved  to,    at  Benares, 

I.  3. 

Mischievous  influence  of,  I.  236,  295. 

REVENUE. 

Administration  of,  committed  to  the 

Governor  and  Council,  II.  393. 
Administration  of  by  Mr.  Hastings,  T. 

160,  178;  II.  127,  211,  221. 
Committee  of,  III.  57  9;  IV.  715. 
Defalcation  of,  I.  110. 
Dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term, 

III.  32. 

Injury  of,  II.  212;  IV.  719. 
Plans  for  the  administration  of,  adopted 

by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  213,  215. 
Supervision  of,  I.  74. 
Fanners  of,  I.  Ill ;  IV.  644,  708. 

,  Council  of. 

Appointment  of,  I.  74,  126;  II.  400; 

III.  678  ;  IV.  252. 
Constitution  of,  II.  400,406  ;  III.  672, 

680. 
The  office  of  Diwan  compared  with 

that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

II.  414. 

Prohibited  from   accepting  presents, 

II.  163. 

State  of  receipts  under,  II.  421. 
Results  of,  III.  688. 
Inefficiency  of,  I.  161;  II.  222. 
Cost  of,  I.  128. 

RHADAXAUT,  Raja  of  Dinagepore. 

Testimonial  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hasting!;, 
II.  7,  204 ;  IV.  723. 

RISIOVAT. 

Description  of,  II.  1 5. 

ROHILCUND. 

Annexation   of    to   the   kingdom    of 
Oude,  I.  373. 
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ROHILCUND  — continued. 
Rohilla  war,  I.  xi,  375. 
Reprobated   by  the   Council,  II. 

592. 

Debt  arising  from,  I.  376. 

— —  Remarks  on,  II.  592. 

Charge  relating   to  the   Rohillas,    I. 

xxxvi. 

Subjugation  of  the  Rohillas,  I.  xiv. 
Sale  of  lo  the  Wazir,  IV-  76;3- 
Their  treaty  with  the  Nawab  Wazir, 

I.  xii. 
Their  treaty  with  Suja-ud-Dowla,  II. 

583. 

ROY  DULUL. 

Sums  obtained  from,  IV.  662. 

ROY  RADACIIURN. 

Proceedings  against,  IV.  C66. 

ROY      ROYAN,      Superintendent     of     (fie 

Khalsa. 

Office  of,  I.  lx  ;  II.  401. 
Abolition  of,  II.  408. 

ROCHESTER,  Bishop  of.     See  HORSLEY. 

RUMBOLD,  Thomas,  President  of  Madras, 

I.  xxxiii. 

RUNGFORE,  Province  of. 

Fanned  by  Deby  Sing,  I.  138. 
Rebellion  of,  I.  xxviii.  147. 
Atrocities  committed  in,  I.  141. 

SAADAT  ALT  KIIAN.  See  OuDE,Nawabsof. 

SACHEVEREL,  Henry,  D.D, 
Trial  of,  IV.  xxxvi. 

SADANUND,  Ba/tshi  of  Cheyt  Sing. 

His  transactions  with  Mr.  Hastings, 

IV.  62. 
Present  of,  to  Mr.  Hastings,  I.  231; 

II.  550,   629;    III.    102;    IV.   217, 
222. 

Justification  of  its  receipt,  II.  628. 
Larkins'  account  of,  II.  351. 

SADR-AL-HAK  KHAN,  Chief  Justice. 
Appointment  of,  II.  296. 
Complaint  of,  II,  92  ;  IV.  679,  681. 

ST.  CLAIR,  Sir  James  Erskine. 

Appointment  as  Manager,  I.  xxxiv. 
Speech  of,  II.  447. 

ST.  JOHN,  Hon.  Andrew. 

Nomination  to  the  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagers, I.  xxxix. 

Opening  of  the  fourth  Charge  by,  II. 
xxxix,  425. 


SALBITRRY. 

Grant  of,   to  Gunga  Govind  Sine,  I, 
176. 

SALBY. 

Treaty  of,  IV.  765. 

SALSETTE. 

Cession  of,  II.  612. 
SALT. 

Revenue  from,  II.  577,  581. 

SALTI-ETUK. 

Monopoly  of,  I.  357. 

SAYER,  Joseph,  Serjeant-at-Law. 
Case  submitted  to,  II.  78,  80. 

SCINDIA,  Madaji. 

Treaty  of,  &c.,  II.  626,  630,  647,  658, 
Testimonial  of,  I.  97. 

SCOTT,  Jonathan,  Major,  M.P. 

Records  in  his  custody,  IV.  493. 
His  challenge  to  Mr.  Burke,  I.  xxxv. 
Letter  to  the   Directors  intrusted   to 

him  by  Mr.  Hastings,  III.  C32. 
Libellous  letter  of,  II.  xxxvi. 
Reprimanded  by  the   Commons,   II. 

xxxvii. 

SCOTT,  Lieutenant. 

Murder  of,  II.  916;  111.  160. 

SCOTT,  William,  LL.D.,  Counsel  for  Pio~ 
secution,   I.  xxxix. 

SCOTT,  — ,  Merchant. 

Assistance  rendered  by  him  to  Captain 

Gordon,  III.  403. 
Suppression  of  his  testimony,  I.  631. 

SCKAFTON,  — ,  Commissioner  for  India. 
Loss  of,  at  sea,  I.  73. 

SEALS,  THE  THREE. 

Story  of,  I.  52  ;  II.  553. 

SECUXDERPOOK. 

Reports  from,  IV.  474. 

SEID  GHOLAM  HUSSEIN  KHAN. 

His  account  of  the  death  of  Hiram,  II. 
551. 

SEYF-UD-DOWLA,  Nawab  of  Bengal.     See 
BENGAL,  Nawabs  of. 

SHAH  ALEM.     See  MOGUL  EMPERORS. 

SHAW,  Mr.,  Solicitor  for  the  Defence. 
I.  xxxix. 
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SHORE,  Sir  John. 

Appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  I.  161  ;  II.  221,  406  ; 
III.  686;  IV.  715. 

Alleged  complicity  of,  in  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' actions,  III.  307,  689. 

His  disapproval  of  provincial  councils, 
Ul.  677. 

His  opinion  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 
III.  684. 

Character  of,  III.  307. 

Evidence  of,  on  the  nature  of  jagirs, 

III.  305. 

relating    to    the    committee    of 

revenue,  II.  409  ;    III.   687,    689 ; 

IV.  710. 

relating  to   the   government   of 

Bengal,  IV.  693. 
Remarks,  &c.,  by,  I.  127. 
Objection    to  the    admission    of  his 

report,  III.  xix. 

SIIEDAUB  KHAN. 

Defeat  of,  III.  393. 

SHEIKH    ALT    NCCKI,     Wakil   of    Cheyt 

Sing. 

Ills  assent  to  the  demand  of  a  subsidy, 
II.  806. 

SHEIKH  MOHAMMED  MIR. 

Account  of  the  massacre  at  Sivalaya 

by,  II.  916. 
Evidence  of,  III.  393. 

SHEWALLA.     See  SIVALAYA. 

SHERIDAN,  Richard  Brinsley,  flf.P. 

Nomination   of  to   the  Committee  of 

Managers,  xxxviii. 
Eloquence  of,  II.  xiii. 
Speech  of,  in  moving  the  second 

Article    of    the    impeachment,    I. 

xxxvii. 

His  retort  on  Dundas,  IV.  113. 
Illness  of,  I.  656. 
Speeches  of,  I.  481,  560,  627,   659; 

IV.  105. 
Character  of  his  speeches,  II.  xiii  ;  IV. 

xxix. 
Anecdote  of,  IV.  xxix. 

SHITAH  ROY,  Dhcan  nfPatna. 
Account  of,  I.  ix. 
Arrest  of,  II.  28. 

SHOUT-HAND    WRITERS.       See    GURNET, 

Joseph. 

Accuracy  of  their  reports,  I.  xiii;  IV. 
xx,  129. 


SHULDIIAM,  Captain. 

Evidence  of,  III.  431. 
SHUMSHIRK  KHAN. 

His  conduct  at  Tanda,  I.  571  :  III 
239,  310,  403,  404. 

Imprisonment  of,  I.  656. 

Leniency  shown  to,  I.  697. 

SniANDi.   Definition  of,  I.  363, 
SIKHS. 

Apprehended  invasion  of,  II.  861. 
SIMES,  Captain. 

Evidence  of,  III.  431. 

SIVALAYA  GHAT. 

Massacre  of  English  at,  I.  253;  II. 
907,  915,  ct  soy?;  HI-  159;  IV. 
92. 

SMITH,  — ,  Solicitor  of  the  Company. 

His  bias  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  IT. 
74. 

SOLOMON. 

Altar  of,  IV.  115. 

SOVEREIGN  POWER. 
Nature  of,  IV.  36. 
Reciprocal    duties    of  sovereign    and 

subject,  II.  761. 

Mr.  Hastings'  view  of  sovereignty,  I, 
202.  IV.  383. 

SPANIARDS. 

Oppression  of,  I.  262. 

SPEECHES  ON  THE  TRIAL. 

Reports  of,  I.  xl;  II.  xlv;  HI.  xxxix; 

IV.  xx. 

Speech  of  William  Adam,  I.  368. 
of  John  Anstruther,  I.  307;  II. 

210. 
of  Edmund  Burke,  I.  1,  45,  101, 

152,362;  II.  1,  62,    109,   171;    IV. 

331,  379,  433,   480,  529,  576,  620, 

671,  733. 
of  Robert  Dallas,  HI.  1,  62,  119, 

497,  540,  595,  642. 
of  Charles  James  Fox,   I.   183; 

II.  271,  372;  IV.  154,  197. 

of  Charles  Grey,  I.  265;  IV.  1. 

of  Warren  Hastings,  II.  4S2. 

of  Edward   Law,    II.    524,  578, 

635;  IH.  172,  235. 

of  Thomas  Pelham,  I.  436. 

of  Thomas  Plainer,  II.  685,  742, 

851,  899;  III.  295,  344,388,  436. 
of  Sir  James  Erskine  St.  ( 'lair, 


II.  447. 

—  of   Hon.  Andrew  St.  John,  II. 
425. 
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SPEECHES  ON  THE  TRIAL — continued. 

Speeches  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
I.  481,  560,  627,  659;  IV.  105. 

of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  IV. 

259,  298. 
SPIES. 

Employment  of,  I.  30. 

STABLES,   John,  Member  of  the   Supreme 

Council,  I.  719. 
Minute  of,  I.  176. 
Objection  of  to  the  system  of  agency, 

IV.  291. 
His  disbelief  of  the  Begum's  guilt,  IV. 

605. 
Inquiry  proposed  by  him,  I.  443  ;  IV. 

615. 

Evidence  of,  II.  vii,  xi;  III.  27;  IV.  31. 
Examination  of,  II.  vii,  x. 
STALKER,  Lieutenant. 

Murder  of,  II.  914;  III.  160. 

STANHOPE,  Charles,  Earl  Stanhope. 

Observations  on  admission  of  evidence, 

&c.  II.  vii,  xxiv,  xxxii ;  III.  ii,  xiii, 

xix,  xxv ;  IV.  v,  xix. 
Kefusal  to  vote  on  the  verdict,  IV.  Ixix. 

STIBBERT,  George,  General. 

Allowances  granted  to,  II.  439,  507. 
Letter  of,     respecting     the     bullock 
trains,  IV.  286. 

STOCKDALE, John,  Publisher. 
Prosecution  of,  II.  iv. 

STORMONT,  Viscount.  See  MURRAY,  David. 

STRAFFORD,  Earl  of.     See  WENTAVORTH, 
Thomas. 

SUBAHDAR. 

Description  of,  IV.  485. 

SUBJECTS. 

Liability  of,  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  empire,  II.  717. 

SUDDANUND.     See  SADANUND. 

SUDR-UL-HAK  KHAN.     See  SADR-UL-HAK 
KHAN. 

SUFFDAR   JUNG,   Nawab  of  Oude.      See 
OCDE,  Nawabs  of. 

SUFFOLK,  Earl  of.     See  HOWARD,  John. 

SUJA-UD-DOWLA,   Nawab  of  Oude.     See 
OUDE,  Nawabs  of. 

SUJAN  SING,  Brother  of  Cheyt  Sing,  I.  291. 
His  contemplated  attack  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  921. 

His  attack  on  the  boats  at  Ramuugur, 
III.  162. 


SULLIVAN,  Stephen,  Son  of  the   Chairman 

of  the  Company.  II.  452;  IV.  268. 
His  intimacy  Avith  Mr.  Hastings,  IV. 

269,  709. 
Contract   for   opium   granted    to,   II. 

xxxix,    427,    429,    449,    451,     074; 

IV.  262,  709. 
his  unfitness  to  undertake  it,  II. 

452  ;  IV.  268. 
loss    to  the  Company  on  it,  II. 

431,451. 
reason   for    not  putting  it    to 

auction,  II.  504. 
sales   of,  II.  431,  451;  IV.  269. 

SULTANPOOR,  District  of. 

A  ssigned  for  the  support  of  the  Khourd 
Mahal,  III.  479. 

SniXER,  William. 

Bail  for  Mr.  Hastings,  IV.  661,  662. 
Member  of  Council  of  Calcutta,  I.  50. 
Evidence  of,  IV.  706. 
Speech  of  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
IV.  xlvi. 

SUPREME  COUNCIL.  See  COUNCIL  GENERAL 
OF  BENGAL. 

SUPREME  POWER. 
Nature  of,  I.  80. 

SURA.J-UD  DOAVLA.     See  BENGAL,  Nawabs 
of. 

SYMES,  Michael,  Lieutenant. 

Murder  of,  II.  916;  III.  160. 
TAMEKLANE. 

Character  of,  II.  534. 

Era  of,  I.  39. 

His  renunciation  of  arbitrary  power, 

IV.  370. 
Institutes  of,  I.  85  ;  IV.  369. 

TANDA,  a  town  in  OuJe. 

Obstruction  offered  to  Capt.  Gordon 
at,  I.  571,  588;  II.  661;  HI.  240, 
258,  402;  IV.  142,  589. 

TARTAR  DYNASTY,  I.  39. 

TAUFIR. 

Description  of,  III.  306. 

TA VERNIER,  Jean  Baptiste. 

Extracts  from  his  Travels  in  India,  I. 
89  ;  H.  538. 

TAXATION. 

Principles  of,  IV.  532. 

TAYLOR,  Michael  Angelo. 

Nomination  of,  to  the  Committee  of 

Managers,  I.  xxxviii. 
Speeches,  IV.  259,  298. 
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TENURE,  Feudal,  II.  718. 
TERRY,  Edward. 

Extract  from  his  Voyage  to  East  India, 
II.  536,  537. 

TESTIMONIALS  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings, 

11.  5,  647,  683  ;  IV.  476,  723. 

THORNHILL,  Cudbert. 

Engages  in  illicit  trade  in  opium,  II. 

433. 

THURLOW,  Edward,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England. 

Opinion  of,  as  to  the  plan  of  conduct- 
ing the  trial,  II.  v. 

Retirement  of,  III.  xi. 

Observations  on  the  report  on  the 
causes  of  delay  in  the  trial,  IV.  xlii. 

Speeches  in  debate  on  the  several 
Charges,  IV.  xlviii,  et  seqq. 

TIMUR.     See  TAMBRLANE. 
TIPPOO  SAIB,  II.  648. 

TORTURE. 

Employment  of,  I.  143. 
TRADE. 

Abuse  of  privileges  of,  I.  65. 
TREATIES. 

Law  relating  to,  III.  175,  209,  227, 
372  ;  IV.  390. 

TRIAL  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS.  See 
HASTINGS,  Warren  ;  See  IM- 
PEACHMENT. 

TROOPS,  British. 

Donation  to,  prohibited  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  125. 

Imposition  of,  on  the  Nawab  of  Oude, 
I.  450,  625. 

Sufferings  of,  from  want  of  pay,  I.  234. 

TBOWARD,     Richard,    Solicitor    for    the 

Prosecution,  I.  xxxix. 
His  bill  of  costs,  IV.  Ixx. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Power  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  I.  82. 
Corruption  of  the  Government,  II.  9, 

12,  101,  465. 

TYRANTS. 

Arrogance  of  vulgar  tyrants,  IV.  480. 

UPTON,  Colonel. 

His  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  II.  613  •, 
IV.  765. 

VANDERHAGEN,  —  . 

Agency  of,  IV.  313. 

censured   by  the  Directors,  II. 

442;  IV.  313. 

YOL.  IV. 


VANDIVASII. 

Battle  of,  II.  639. 

VANSITTART,  George. 
Character  of,  I.  61. 
His   exemption   from   restrictions   of 

trade,  I.  66. 

His  opinion  of  Nundcomar,  II.  571. 
A  Narrative  of  the  Transactions    in 

Bengal,  by,  II.  558. 

VATTEL,  Emmerich  de. 

Extracts  from  his  Law  of  Nations, 
HI.  202,  211,  227. 

VERELST,  Henry,  Governor  of  Bengal,  1. 73. 
Oath  taken  by  him,  II.  274  ;  ILL  509. 

VERRES,  Caius. 
Case  of,  II.  6. 

WADK,  Joseph,  Captain. 

Evidence  of,  HI.  233, 422. 

WALLIS,  —  ,  Solicitor  for  the  Prosecution, 

I.  xxxix. 

WALSINGHAM,  Earl  of.  See  GREY,  Thomas 

de. 
WATSON,  Henry,  Colonel. 

His  treatise  on  the  opium  trade,  H. 

433. 
Letter  of,  IV.  274. 

WAZIII  OF  THE  EMPIRE.    See.  OUDE,  Na- 
wabs  of. 

WEARG,  Sir  Clement,  Attorney-General. 
Moderation  of,  II,  530. 

WEDDERBURN,  Alexander,  Lord  Lough- 
borough. 

Case  submitted  to,  II.  78. 

Speeches  in  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  IV.  xlviii,  et  seqq. 

WENTWORTH,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strajffnrd. 
Reference  to  his  impeachment,  I.  259, 
433  ;  IV.  xxxvi. 

WHELER,  Edward,  Member  of  the  Supreme 

Council. 
Assent  to  the  demand  on  Cheyt  Sing, 

II.  704,  706,  800 ;  HI.  63. 
Objection  of  to  the  extra  allowances 

of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  IV.  295. 

His  objection  to  the  bullock-contracts, 
IV.  280,  284,  287. 

His  share  in  the  smuggling  expedi- 
tion to  China,  IV.  273. 

Motion  for  inquiry,  by,  I.  725 ;  IV. 
614. 

Delegation  of  power  to,  I.  254,  337; 
IV.  412. 
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WHELER,  Edward — continued. 

Correspondence  of,  -with  Mr.  Hastings, 

HI.  253. 

Evidence  of,  IV.  133. 
Death  of,  I.  126. 

WHELER,  Mrs. 

Alleged  presents  to,  IV.  227. 

WIGLEY,  Edmund,  M.P. 

Motion  for  resumption  of  the  trial, 

rv.  L 

WILBERFORCE,  William,  M.P.,  I.  xxxvi. 

WILLIAMS,  David,  Captain. 

Mutiny  of  his  troops,  II.  925  ;  HI. 

301. 
Orders  the    execution    of   Mustapha 

Kaja  Khan,  IV.  515. 
'Documentary    evidence    adduced    by 

him,  IV.  595. 
Affidavit  of,  I.  575. 
Evidence  of,  III.  xiii,  xvii,  242,  244, 

261,  406,  418. 
Character  of,  IV.  597. 

WINDHAM,  Kt.  Hon.  William. 

One  of  the  Committee  of  Managers,  I. 
xxxviii. 

WITNESSES. 

Question  of  impeaching  the  credit  of, 

H.  vii. 
Examination    of   witnesses    for    the 

Defence,  HI.  vii,  x,  xviii. 
Forfeiture  of  credit  of,  IV.  586. 
Loss    of,      y  death,    &c.,    II.   483  ; 

III.  xh      IV.  347. 
Their    ch.  ,-acter    impugned   by    Mr. 

Hastings,  IV.  586. 

WOMBWELL,  . 

Evidence  of,  IH.  xviii,  432. 

WOMEN. 

Indian  prejudices  respecting  them,  I. 
378,  492. 

WOODMAN,  John,  Attorney  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 
Examination  of,  III.  xxiv. 

WOREGAUM. 

Convention  of,  II.  617. 


WORLD,  The,  Newspaper. 
Libel  in,  III.  xxxiii. 
Prosecution  of,  II.  xxx. 

WOTTON,  Sir  Henry. 
Anecdote  of,  L  123. 

WRIGHT,  William,  Accountant- General  of 

the  Company. 

Evidence  of,  H.  xxx,  469  ;  HI.  xxv, 
631. 

WRITERS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  COM- 
PANY, I.  16. 

YATIBAR  ALI  KHAN. 

Corruption  of,  II.  95. 

YETERAM-TTD-DOWLA,  II.  118. 

Application  of,  for  the  office  of  guar- 
dian of  the  Nawab,  &c.,  II.  33,  295  ; 
IV.  155. 

YORK,  Archbishop  of.      See  MARKHAM. 

YORKE,  Sir  Joseph. 

Memorial  to  the  Dutch  Government, 
III.  373. 

YOUNG,  William. 

Purchases  Sullivan's  contract,  II.  431. 
Evidence  of,  HI.  617,  622  ;  IV.  266. 

ZALIM  SING,  Raja. 

Captures  the  camp  of  Major  Mac- 
donald,  I.  574  ;  III.  261,  411. 

ZALUTA  KHAN,  I.  xi. 

ZAMINDARIES. 

Alienation  of,  I.  172. 

ZAMINDARS. 

Description  of,  I.  78 ;  IV.  357,  485. 
Terms  of  tenure  of,  H.  216,  217,  622, 

719. 
Order  of  the  Directors  in  favour  of 

hereditary  zamindaries,  H.  219. 

ZANANA,  The. 

Sanctity  of,  I.  380,    493,   494  ;    IIL 

188,  334,  336  ;  IV.  112,  113. 
Concealment  of  treasure  in,  I.  683. 


CORRIGENDA. 


VOL.  I.,  p.  xix,  1.  13  from  bottom,  for  Murray  read  Allea. 

p.  224,  note,/or  1776  read  1786. 

p.  260, 1.  7,  for  distinguishable  read  distinguishing. 

p.  402, 1.  15  from  bottom,  for  terms  read  turns. 

p.  416,  1.  6,  for  dilator  read  delator. 

VOL.  II.,  p.  liv.,  1.  4,  for  1780  read  1790. 

pp.  572,  573,  in  all  side  notes  but  the  first,  for  Mohammed  Reza  Khan 

read  Nundcomar. 

p.  849,  in  side  note,  for  President  read  Resident. 

VOL.  in.,  p.  196, 1.  15  from  bottom,/or  1765  read  1775. 

p.  208, 1.  5  from  bottom,  for  Munny  read  Allea. 

p.  531,  side  note,  for  Bow  read  Baboo. 
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